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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE  work  now  restored  to  public  notice  has  had  an  ex- 
traordinaty  fate.     At  the  time  of  its  original  publication  it 
obtmned  a*  great  celebrity^  tohich  continued  more  tlum  half  a 
century.      During  that  period  few  books  were  more  read^  or 
more  deservedly  applauded.    It  was  the  delight  of  the  learned^ 
the  solace  of  the  indolent^  and  the  refuge  of  the  unirformed. 
It  past  through  at  least  eight  editions^  by  which  the  bookseller ^ 
as  Wood  records^  got  an  estate;  and,  fiotwithstanding  the  ob^ 
jections  sometimes  opposed  against  it^  of  a  quaint  style,  and  too 
great  an  accumulation  ^authorities,  thefacination  of  its  wit^ 
fancyj  and  sterling  senses  have  borne  down  all  censures,  and  ex- 
torted praise  from  the  first  writers  in  the  English  language. 
The  great  Johnson  has  praised  it  in  the  warmest  terms,  and 
the  ludicrous  Sterne  has  interwoven  many  parts  of  it  into  his 
cwn  popular  performance*    Milton  did  not  disdain  to  build 
two  of  his  finest  poetns  on  it ;  and  a  host  of  inferior  writers  have 
embellished  their  works  with  beauties  not  their  own,  culled  from 
a  performance  which  they  had  not  the  justice  even  to  mention. 
Change  of  times,  and  the  frivolity  of  fashion,  suspended,  in  some 
degree,  that  fame  which  had  lasted  near  a  century ;  and  the  suo- 
ceeding  generation  affected  indifference  towards  an  author,  xoho  at 
length  was  only  looked  into  by  the  plunderers  cf  literature,  the 
jHkichers  in  obscure  volumes.  ThepU^arisms  ^/Tristram  Shandjr, 
so  successfully  brought  to  light  by  Db.  Ferriab,  at  length  drew 
the  attention  of  the  public  tortoards  a  writer, who,  though  then  little 
known,  might  without  impeachment  of  modesty  lay  claim  to  every 
mark  of  respect  j  and  inquiry  proved,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  calls 
of  Justice  had  been  little  attended  to  by  others,  as  well  as  theface^ 
tious  Yorick.     Wood  observed^  more  than  a  century  ago,  that 
several  authors  had  unmercifidly  stolen  matter  from  Surton 
without  any  acknowledgement.     The  time,  however,  at  length  ar^ 
rived,  when  the  merits  of  the  **  Anatomy  of  Melancholy^*  were  to 
receive  their  due  praise.     The  book  was  again  sought  for  and 
read,  and  again  it  became  an  appUmded  performance.    Its  ex^ 


?iU  ADTERTISEHEMT. 

cdUades  once  more  stood  confesl,  in  the  increased  price  lolicA 
every  copy  offered  Jbr  sale  produced  i  and  the  increased  demand 
pointed  out  the  necessity  of  a  nem  edition.  This  is  nawpresenled 
to  the  public  in  a  manner  not  disgrace/id  to  the  memory  of  the 
author  !  and  the  imdertakers  of  it  rely  •wiih  confidence,  that  so 
valuable  a  repository  of  amusement  and  information  leill  con- 
tinue to  hdd  the  rank  it  has  been  restored  to,_firwly  supported 
hf  its  omi  meritt  and  safe  from  the  influence  and  blight  of  am/ 
future  caprices  trffinhian. 


The  Argument  of  the  Frontispiece.^ 


TEtf  diBtinct  Squares  here  seen 

aparty 
Are  joyn'd  in  one  by  Cutter's  art 

1.  Old  Democritos  under  a  tree. 
Sits  on  a  stone  with  book  on  knee; 
About  him  hang  there  many  fea* 


Of  cats^doffs^  and  such  like  creatures^ 
Of  which  ne  makes  anatomy^ 
The  seat  of  black  choler  to  see. 
Over  his  hesd  appears  the  skie^ 
And  Saturn  Lord  of  melancholy. 

S.  To  the  left  a  landscape  of  Jea* 

lousie^ 
Presents  itself  unto  thine  eye. 
A  kingfisher^  a  swan^  an  hem^ 
Two%bting-4»cks  you  may  discern^ 
Two  roaring  bulls  each  other  hie. 
To  assault  concerning  venery. 
^rmbdes  are  these;  I  say  no  more, 
dcmcdve  the  rest  by  that  s  afore. 

3.  The  next  of  solitariness, 

A  portraiture  doth  well  express. 
By  sleeping  dog,  cat;  buck  and  do, 
Hutes,  comes  in  the  desart  go : 
Bats,  owls  the  shady  bowers  over. 
In  melancholy  darkness  hover. 
Mark  well :  Irtbenot  as't  should  be. 
Blame  the  bad  Cutter,  and  not  me. 

4.  Ith'  under  column  there  doth 

stand 

Inamorato  with  folded  hand ; 

Down  hangs  his  head,  terse  and  po- 
lite. 

Some  dittie  sure  he  doth  indite. 

His  lute  and  books  about  him  lie. 

As  s]rmptomes  of  his  vanity. 

If  tlus  do  not  enough  disdiose, 

To  paint  him,  take  thyself  by  th' 


6.  Hypochondriacttsleanson  his  arm, 
Winde  in  his  side  doth  him  much 

harm. 
And  troubles  him  fiill  sor^,  God 

knows. 
Much  pain  he  hath  and  many  woes. 
About  nim  pots  and  glasses  ue. 
Newly  brou^t  from^  Apothecary. 
This  Saturn  s  aspects  signifie. 
You  see  them  portraid  in  the  side. 


6.  Beneath  them  kneeling  on  his 

knee, 
A  simerstitious  man  you  see : 
He  fasts,  prays,  on  his  idol  fixt. 
Tormented  hope  and  fearebetvnxt; 
For  hell  perhaps  he  takes  more  pain. 
Then  thou  dost  heaven  itself  to  gain. 
Alas  poor  soule,  I  pitie  thee. 
What  stars  incline  thee  so  to  be? 

7.  But  see  the  madman  rage  down* 

right 
With  furious  looks,  a  diastly  sight! 
Naked  in  chains^bound  doth  he  lie 
And  roars  amain  he  knows  not  why ! ' 
Observe  him;  for  as  in  a  glass. 
Thine  angry  portraiture  it  was. 
His  picture  keep  still  in  thy  pre- 
sence; 
Twixt  him*and  thee  there's  no  dif- 
ference. 

8.  9.  Borage  and^hellebor  fiU  two 

scenes, 
Soveraign  plants  to  purge  the  veins 
Of  melancholy,  and  chear  the  heart 
Of  those  Mack  fumes  which  make  it 

smart; 
To  dear  the  brain  of  misty  fogs. 
Which  |dull  our  senses,  and  soule 

dogs. 
The  best  medicine  that  ere  God 

made 
For  this  ma]ady,lif  weUfassaid. 

10.  Now  last  .of  an  to  fill  a  place. 
Presented  is  the  Author's  face ; 
And  in  that  habit  which  he  wears. 
His  image  to  the  world  appears. 
His  minde  no  art  can  well  express. 
That  by  his  writings  you  may  guess. 
It  was  not  pride,  nor  yet  vain  glGor^, 

Slioudi  others  do  it  commomy) 
ade  him  do  this :  if  you  must 
know. 
The  Printer  would  needs  have  it  so. 
Then  do  not  frown  or  scolBfe  at  it. 
Deride  not,  or  detract  a  wlut. 
For  surely  as  thou  dost  by  him. 
He  will  do  the  same  again. 
Then  look  upon't,  behold  and  see. 
As  thou  lik'st  it,  so  it  likes  Uiee. 
And  I  for  it  wiU  stand  in  view. 
Thine  to  command.  Reader,  adiew. 


*  These  venet  refer  to  the  old  folio  Frontingece,  which  was  divided  into  ten  eom- 
ptrtmeBts  that  are  here  severally  explained.  Though  it  was  impossible  to  reduee  that 
Frontispiece  to  an  octavo  siie  for  this  edition,  the  lines  are  too  curious  to  be  lost  The 
author's  portrait,  mentioned  in  the  lOth  stanza,  is  copied  in  our  xvth  page. 


The  Author's  Abstract  of  Melancholy ^  ^akt^g. 


WHEN  I  go  musiiig  all  alone^ 
Thinkiiig  of  divers   things   fore- 
known^ 
Whetk  1  build  castles  in  the  Ayr, 
Void  of  sorrow  and  void  of  feare^ 
PleanAg   myself  with  phantasms 

sweet, 
Methinks  the  time  rans  venr  fleet. 
All  my  joyes  to  this  are  foQy, 
^^  Nan^^t  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 
When  I  lie  waking  all  alone, 
RecountiiM;  what  I  have  ill  done. 
My  thoughts  on  me  then  t^rrannize, 
Feare  ana  sorrow  me  surprise. 
Whether  I  tarry  still  or  go, 
Methinks  the  time  moves  very  slow. 
All  my  grieft  to  this  are  jolly, 
;^^    Naught  so  sad  as  melancnoly. 
%  S  When  to  mvsdf  I  act  and  smile, 
^9  With  pleasmg  thoughts  the  time 
(^        b^uile. 
By  a  brook  side  or  wood  so  green. 
Unheard,  unsought  for,  or  unseen, 
A  thousand  pleasures  do  me  bless. 
And  crown  my  soule  with  happiness. 
All  my  joyes  besides  are  folly, 
None  BO  sweet  as  melancholy. 
When  I  lie,  sit,  or  walk  alone, 
I  sj^,    I    grieve,   making   great 

mone. 
In  a  dark  grove,  or  irksome  den. 
With  discontents  and  Furies  then, 
A  thousand  miseries  at  once 
Mine  heavy  heart  and  soule  en- 
sconce. 
All  my  griefs  to  this  are  jolly. 
None  so  sour  as  melancholy. 
Me  thinks  I  hear,  me  thinks  I  see, 
Sweet  musick,  wondrous  melodie. 
Towns,  palaces,  and  cities  fine ; 
Here  now,  then  there ;  the  world  is 

mine. 
Rare  beauties,  gallant  ladies  shine^ 
What  e'er  is  lovely  or  divine. 
All  other  joyes  to  this  are  folly. 
None  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 
Methinks  I  hear,  methinks  I  see 
Ghosts,  goblins,  fiends ;  my  phan- 

tasie 
Plresents  a  thousand  ugly  shapes. 
Headless  bears,  black  men,  and  apes^ 
Doleful  outcries,  and  fearful  signts. 
My  sad  and  dismall  soule  afirights. 
All  my  griefs  to  this  arc  jolly. 
None  so  damn'd  as  melancholy. 


Me  thinks  I  court,  me  thinks  I 
Me    thinks   I   now   embrace   my 
mistrisB. 

0  blessed  dayes,  O  sweet  content. 
In  Paradise  my  time  is  spent 
Such  thoughts  may  still  my  ftncy 

move. 
So  may  I  ever  be  in  love. 
All  my  joyes  to  this  are  foUy, 
Naught  so  sweet  as  melandioly. 
When  I  recount  loves  many  frights. 
My  sijgKs  and  tears,   my  widdng 

nights. 
My  j^Qus  fits ;  O  mine  hard  fate 

1  now  repent,  but  tis  too  late. 
No  torment  is  so  bad  as  love, 
So  bitter  to  my  soule  can  prove. 

All  my  griefs  to  this  are  jolly. 
Naught  so  harsh  as  melancholy. 
Friends  and  companions  get  you 

gone, 
'Tis  my  desire  to  be  alone ; 
Ne'er  well  but  when  my  thoughts 

and  I 
Do  domineer  in  privade. 
No  gemm,  no  treasure  like  to  this, 
'Tb  my  delight,  my  crown,  mv  bliss. 
All  my  joyes  to  this  are  folly. 
Naught  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 
'Tis  my  sole  plague  to  be  alone, 
I  am  a  beast,  a  monster  grown, 
I  will  no  light  nor  company, 
I  finde  it  now  my  misery. 
The  scean  is  tum'd,  my  joyes  are  gone, 
Feare,  discontent,  and  sorrows  come. 
AU  my  griefs  to  this  are  jolly, 
Naugnt  so  fierce  as  melancholy, 
ril  not  change  life  with  any  King, 
1  ravisht  ara :  can  the  worla  brine 
More  joy,  then  still  to  laugh  and  smile, 
In  pleasant  toyes  time  to  beguile  ? 
Do  not,  O  do  not  trouble  me. 
So  sweet  content  I  feel  and  see. 
All  my  joyes  to  this  are  folly. 
None  so  <uvine  as  melancholy. 
I'll   change   my    state   with   any 

wretch 
Thou  canst  from  gaole  or  dunghill 

fetch: 
My  pain's  gast  cure,  another  hell, 
I  may  not  m  this  torment  dwell. 
Now  desperate  I  hate  ray  life. 
Lend  me  a  halter  or  a  knife ; 
AU  my  griefs  to  this  are  jolly. 
Naught  so  damn'd  as  melancnoly. 


\ 
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Democritus  Jtmior  ad  Librum  mum. 


VADE  liber,  quails,  non  ausim  dicere,  fcelix, 

Te  nisi  foelicem  fecerit  alma  dies. 
Vade  tamen  quocunque  lubet^  quascunque  per  oras, 

Et  Genium  Domini  fac  imitere  tui. 
I  blandas  inter  Charites,  mystamque  saluta 

Musarum  quemvis,  si  tibi  lector  erit. 
Rura  colas,  urbem,  subeasve  palatia  regum, 

Submisse,  placide,  te  sine  aente  geras. 
Nobilis,  aut  si  quis  te  forte  inspexerit  heros. 

Da  te  morigerum^  perlegat  usque  lubet. 
Est  quod  Nobilitasy  est  quod  desideret  heros, 

Grratior  hsec  forsan  charta  placere  potest. 
Si  quia  morosus  Cato,  tetricusque  Senator 

Hunc  etiam  librum  forte  videre  velit, 
Sive  magistratus,  tum  te  reverenter  habeto ; 

Sed  nullus  ^  muscas  non  capiunt  aquilae. 
Non  vacat  bis  tempus  fugitivum  impendere  nugis. 

Nee  tales  cupio ;  par  mihi  lector  erit. 
Si  matrona  eravis  casu  diverterit  istuc, 

Illustris  ^rnina,  aut  te  Comitissa  lesat : 
Est  quod  disj^liceat,  placeat  quod  forsitan  illis, 

Injgerere  bin  noli  te  modo,  pande  tamen. 
At  81  Tirgo  tuas  dignabitur  inclyta  cbartas 

Tangere,  sive  scbedis  basreat  ilia  tuis : 
Da  modo  te  facilem,  et  quaedam  folia  esse  memento 

Conveniant  oculis  quae  maeis  apta  suis. 
Si  generosa  ancilla  tuos  aut  i3ma  puella 

Visura  est  ludos,  annue,  pande  lubens. 
Die,  Utinam  nunc  ipse  meus*  (nam  dillgit  istas) 

In  praesiens  esset  conspicietidus  herus. 
Ignotus  notusve  mibi  de  gente  togati 

Sive  aget  In  ludis,  pulpita  sive  colet, 
Sive  in  Lycaeo,  et  nugas  evolverit  istas. 

Si  quasdam  mendas  viderit  inspiciens. 
Da  veniam  auctori,  dices ;  nam  plurima  vellet 

Expungi,  quae  jam  displicuisse  sciat. 
Sive  Melancholious  quisquam,  seu  blandus  Amator, 

Aulicus  aut  Civis,  seu  bene  coniptus  Eques 
Hue  appellat,  age  et  tuto  te  crede  legenti> 

Multa  istjc  forsan  non  male  nata  leget 
Quod  fugiat,  caveat,  quodque  amplexabitur,  ista 

Pagina  fortassis  promere  multa  potest. 

*  Hkc  cornice  dicU,  cave  oe  male  capiat. 


Democritus  Junior  ad  Librum  suum. 

At  si  quia  Mediciu  conm  te  sistet,  amice 
'  Fac  circumspecte,  et  te  sinelabe  seras : 
Inveniet  nsmque  ipie  tnna  qobqve  pTurima  acriptis, 

Non  leve  subsidium  qus  sJbi  forsen  eruot. 
Si  quia  Cauaidiuiu  charMs  impin^t  in  istas. 

Nil  niihi  vobiscum,  pessima  turba  rale  : 
Sit  Disi  vir  boniUj  et  juris  Ginefraude  peritus; 

Tqoi  legal,  et  forsan  doctior  inde  eiet. 
Si  quia  cordatua,  faciH?,  lectarque  benignus 

Hue  oculoB  vertat,  qine  veltt  ipse  legal ; 
Candidas  ignoacet,  metuas  nil,  paiide  bbenter, 

Ofienatu  mendia  non  ent  ille  tuis, 
Laudabit  nonnulla.     Venit  ai  Rhetor  ineptus, 

Limala  el  leraa,  el  qui  bene  cocta  petit, 
Claude  citus  librum ;  nulla  hlc  nisi  ferrea  verba, 

Ofiendent  atomachum  qute  minus  apta  suum. 
At  si  quia  non  eximiua  de  plebe  po^ta, 

Annue  j  namque  istic  plurima  ficla  Icget. 
Noa  Bumus  e  numero,  nullus  mihi  spirat  ApoUo^ 

Grauliloquus  Vales  quHibet  esse  nequit. 
Si  CritJcua  Lector,  tumidus  Cenaorque  molestus, 

Zoilns  et  Momus,  ai  rabiosa  cofaora : 
Em^,  freme,  ct  noli  turn  pandere,  turba  niaEgnis 

Si  occnrmt  aannis  invidioaa  auis : 
Fac  fugiu  ;  ai  nulla  tibi  ait  copia  enndi, 

Contemnes  tacite  acootmata  quKque  feres. 
Frendeat,  aUatret,  vacuas  gannitibua  suras 

Impleat,  baud  cures ;  his  placuisee  nefas. 
Verwn  age  si  forsao  divertat  purior  hospes, 

Cuique  sales,  ludi,  displiceantque  joci, 
Ofoiidatque  tibi  sordea,  lascivaque ;  dices, 

Lasciva  est  Domino  et  Musa  jocoaa  tuo, 
Nee  lasciva  tamen,  ai  pensttct  omne;  sed  e&to  ; 

Sit  lasciva  licet  pagina,  vita  proba  est. 
Barbarus,  indoctufique  rudis  spectator  in  istam 

Si  meuem  biirudat,  fuste  fugabis  eum  -. 
Fnngum  pelle  procul  (jubeo) ;  nam  quid  mihi  fungo  ">. 

Conveniunt  stomacho  non  minus  isla  huo. 
Sed  nee  pelle  tamen ;  Ueto  omnea  accipc  vultu, 

Qnos,  quas,  vel  quales,  inde  vet  unde  viroa. 
Oratus  ent  quicunque  venit,  gratissimus  hospes 

Quiaquifl  erit,  facilis  difficilisque  mihi. 
Nam  ai  culpftrit,  qusdam  culp&sse  juvabit. 

Culpando  faciei  me  meliora  seqai. 
Sed  ai  laudftrit,  neque  laudibus  enerar  uHis, 

Sit  satis  hiace  rnuis  opposuiase  bonum. 
Hsc  sunt  one  nostro  placuit  mandarc  libcllo, 

Et  qufc  dimittens  discere  jussit  Herus. 


RoBEST  Burton  was  the  sou  of  Ralph  Burton,  of  an 
anciMit  and  genteel  family  at  Lindley,  in  Leicester- 
shire, and  waa  bom  there  8  February,  1576*.  He 
recehred  the  first  rudiments  of  learoing  at  the  &6Q 
school  of  Sutton  CoIdSeld,.  in  Warvickihireti  from 

*  Hi*  eUec  brother  was  William  Burton,  the  Leiceatershir*  fw- 
tiaun,  bom  Aflgwt  34,  1375,  educated  at  Sutton  Coldfield.'ad- 
mUWd  cMoaoBer,  or  {reatfaoia&coiiiaiODe*,  of  Brazen  Nose  college^ 
Idgi  i.  at  the  Inner  Temple,  Ma;  ao,  ksgi;  B-A.  Juneaa,  1^594; 
and  alterirarda  a  barrister  and  reporter  in  the  court  oF  CammtMi 
Pleas.  **  Bat  lt»  natural  Keniiis,  sajs  Wood,  "  leading  him  to  the 
Mil^M  of  heraldry,  geneuogies,  and  antiquities,  he  became  excel- 
lent in  tboa*  olMCur*  and  intricate  malten ;  and  look  upon  him  as 
a  gentleman,  was  aceonnted,  hy  a8  that  knew  him,  lo  be  tbc  best 
of  his  time  for  those  studies,  as  may  appear  by  his  description  of 
LeicaateHhire,"  His  weak  constitution  not  permittiog  him  to 
folWw  bwineas,  h*  Klited  into  the  country,  and  his  p-eatest  worl^ 
Tbe  Dewiiption  of  Leiceatenhira,  waa  published  m  folio,  i6l2. 
H«  dCed  at  Falde,  after  sa&ring  nuieh  fli  the  civil  mm,  April  0, 
1649,  and  was  buried  in  the  pariah  church  bel(m|ias  thwcto^ 
caUad  HwibBfy, 


(J 
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whence  he  was,  at  the  &ae  of  seventeen,  in  the  long  ; 
vacation,  1593,  sent  to  Brazen  Nose  College,  in  the  . 
condition  of  a  commoner,  where  he  made  a  consider- 
able progress  in  logic  and  philosophy.  In  1599  he 
was  elected  student  of  Christ-church,  and,  for  form 
sake,  was  put  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  John  Bancroil, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Oxford.  In  l6l4r  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  reading  of  the  Sentences,  and  on  the 
39th  of  November,  l6l6,  had  the  vicarage  of  St. 
Thomas,  in  the  west  suburb  of  Oxford,  conferred  on 
him  bv  the  dean  and  canons  of  Christ-church,  which, 
with  tiie  rectory  of  Segrave  in  Leicestershire,  given 
to  him  in  the  year  1636,  by  George,  Lord  Berkeley, 
he  kept,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Oxford  antiquary, 
with  much  ado  to  his  dying  day.  He  seems  to  have 
been  first  beneficed  at  Walsby,  in  Lincolnshire, 
through  the  munificence  of  his  noble  patroness, 
Frances,  countess  dowager  of  Exeter,  but  resigned 
the  same,  as  he  tells  us,  for  some  special  reasons. 
At  his  vicarage  he  is  remarked  to  have  always  given 
the  sacrament  in  wafers.  Wood's  character  of  him 
is,  that — "  be  was  an  exact  mathematician,  a  curious 
calculator  of  nativities,  a  general  read  scholar,  a 
thorough-paced  philologist,  and  one  that  understood 
the  surveying  of  lands  weU.  As  he  was  by  many  ac- 
counted a  severe  student,  a  devourer  of  authors,  a 
melancholy  and  humorous  person ;  so  by  others,  who 
knew  him  well,  a  person  of  great  honesty,  plain 
dealing  and  charity.  I  have  heard  some  of  Uie  an- 
cients of  Christ-church  oflen  say,  that  his  company 
was  very  merry,  facete,  and  juvenile ;  and  no  man  in 
his  time  did  surpass  him  for  his  ready  and  dextrous 
interlarding  his  common  discourses  among  them  with 
verses  from  the  poets,  or  sentences  from  classic  an- 
thors ;  which  being  then  all  the  fashion  in  the  uni- 
veraity,  made  his  company  the  more  acceptable."  He 
appears  to  have  been  a  universal  reader  of  all  kinds  of 
books,  and  availed  himself  of  his  multi&rious  studies 
in  a  very  extraordinary  manner.  From  the  informa- 
tion of  Hearne,  we  learn,   that  John  Rouse,   the 
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'•'  fiodleian  librarian^  furnished  him  with  choice  books 
'  :^foT  the  prosecution  of  his  work.     The  subject  of  his 
,'  .labour  and  amusement  seems  to  have  been  adopted 
from  the  infirmities  of  his  own  habit  and  constitu- 
tion.    Mr.  Granger  says,  *•  He  composed  this  book 
with  a  view  of  relieving  his  own  melancholy,  but  in- 
;    creased  it  to  such  a  degree,  that  nothing  could  make 
,     him  laugh,  but  going  to  the  bridge-foot  and  hearing 
:•  the  ribaldry  of  the  .bargemen,  which  rarely  failed  to 
^  •  throw  him  into  a  violent  fit  of  laughter.     Before  he 
LH  was  overcome  with  this  horrid  disorder,  he  in  the 
>  intervals  of  his  vapours  was  esteemed  one  of  the 
? :  most  facetious  companions  in  the  university/* 

His  residence  was  chiefly  at  Oxford ;  where  in  his 

r-  chamber  in  Christ-church  College,  he  departed  this 

;  *  Dfe,  at  or  very  near  the  time  which  he  had  some 

>.  years  before  foretold,  from  the  calculation  of  his 

'   own  nativity,  and  which,  says  Wood,  "  being  exact, 

/.  several  of  the  students  did  not  forbear  to  whisper 

;.    among  themselves,  that  rather  than  there  should  be 

a  mistake  in  the  calculation,  he  sent  up  his  soul  td 

heaven  through  a  slip  about  his  neck."    Whether 

:  this  suggestion  is  founded  in  truth,  we  have  no 

other  evidence  than  an  obscure  hint  in  the  epitaph 

C  hereafter,  inserted,  which  was  written  by  the  author 

himself,  a  short  time  before  his  death.     His  body, 

with  due  solemnity,  was  buried  near  that  of  Dr. 

Robert  Weston,  in  the  north  aisle  which  joins  next 

to  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Christ-chutch,  on 

.  the  Syth  of  January  1639-40.    Over  his  grave  was 

soon  after  erected  a  comely  monument,  on  the 

upper  pillar  of  the  said  aisle,  with  his  bust,  painted 

to  the  life.     On  the  right  hand  is  the  following 

calculation  of  his  natiWty : 


VOL.  I. 
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and  Under  the  bust,  this  inscription  of  his  own  com' 
position^ 

Pauos  DOtoEi  paucioribus  ignotuij  -  ^.^ 

Ific  jacet  hemocritw  jaaior,  ;; 

Cui  vitatn  dedit  et  mortem  -: 

MelaDcholia. 
Ob.  8.  \d.  Jan.  A.C.  mdocxxix. 

Arms: — Azure  on  a  bend  O*  between  three  dogs.  ' 
heads  O.  a  crescent  G. 

A  few  months  befbte  his  death,  he  made  his  will, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : 

Extracted  Jrom  the  Begistty  <^the  Prtr<^aHve  Court  of  ■   \ 
.    Canterbtay.  ^.' 

In  Nomine  Dei  4niqt.-  Au^st  15"' One  thousand  ^hiin-. 
drecl'tliirty.iiin«  betiaU^e  tbere  be  so  many  caiualdes  to  ivhich 
our  life  Is  siJbject  besidS  quarrelling  and  contention  which  hap- 
pen to  our  Successors  "pfter  our  D^th  by  reason  of  unsettled 
Estates  I  Robert  Burton  Student  of  Christchurch  Oxom 
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though  my  means  be  biit  small  hare  thought  good  by  this  my 
last  Will  and  Testament  to  dispose  of  that  litUe  which  I  have 
and  being  at  this  present  I  thank  God  in  perfect  health  of  Bodie 
and  Mind  and  it  this  Testament  be  not  so  formal  according  to 
the  nice  and  strict  terms  of  Law  and  other  Circumstances  per-^ 
adventure  required  of  which  I  am  Ignorant  I  desire  howsoever 
this  my  Will  may  be  accepted  and  stand  good  according  to  my 
true  Intent  and  meaning  First  I  bequeath  Animam  Deo  Coitus 
Terrae  whensoever  it  Siall  please  God  to  call  me  I  give  my 
Land  in  Higham  which  my  good  Father  Ralphe  Burton  of 
Lmdly  m  the  County  of  Leicester  flsquire  gave  me  by  Deed  of 
QiR.  and  that  which  J  have  annexed  to  that  Farm  by  purchase 
since  now  leased  for  thirty  eight  pounds  per  Ann.  to  mine  ELr 
.der  Brother  William  Byrton  of  Lindly  Esquire  during  his  life 
and  after  him  jto  bis  Heirs  I  make  my  said  Brother  Willi^i;^ 
likewise  mine  Executor  as  well  as  pajring  such  Annuities  and 
Leveies  out  of  my  I<ands  and  Goods  as  are  hereafter  specifie4 
I  ^ve  to  my  nephew  Cassibilan  Burton  twenty  pounds  Annuity 
per  Ann.  out  of  my  Land  in  Higbam  during  his  life  to  be  paid  at 
jtwo  e^uall  payments  at  our  Lady  Day  in  Lent  and  Michaelmas 
or  if  he  be  not  paid  within  fourteen  Days  after  the  said  Feasts 
to  distrain  on  any  part  of  the  Ground  on  or  any  of  my  Land^ 
of  Inheritance  Item  J  give  to  xnv  Sister  Katberine  Jackson  du- 
xing  her  life  eight  pounds  per  Ann.  Annuity  to  be  paid  at  the 
two  Feasts  equaJly  as  above  said  or  ^Ise  to  distrain  ou  the  Ground 
if  she  be  not  paid  after  fourteen  days  at  Lindjy  as  tiie  .od\e;r 
some  is  out  of  the  said  Land  Item  I  give  to  my  Servailt  Joha 
Upton  the  Annuity  of  Forty  Shillings  out  of  my  said  Farme 
4uring  his  life  (if  tiU  then  my  Servantfto  be  paid  on  Michaelmas 
day  in  Lindley  each  year  or  else  after  fourteen  days  to  distrain 
Now  for  my  ^oods  1  thus  dispose  them  First  I  give  an  C^ 
pounds  to  Christ  Chprch  in  Oxford  where  I  have  so  long  live^ 
to  buy  five  pounds  Lands. per  Ann.  to  be  vearlv  bestowed  09 
Books  for  the  Library  Item  I  give  an  hundredth  pound  to  the 
University  Library  of  Oxford  to  be  bestowed  to  purchase  five 

S)und  Land  per  Ann.  to  be  paid  out  Yearly  on  Books  as  Mrs. 
rooks  formerly  gave  an  hundred  pounds  to  buy  Land  to  the 
same  purpose  and  the  Kent  to  the  same  use  I  give  to  my  Brot- 
tber  George  Burton  twenty  pounds  and  my  watch  I  give  to 
rov  Brother  Ralph  Burton  five  pounds  Item  1  give  to  the  Farish 
of  Seagrave  in  Leicestershire  where  I  am  now  Rector  ten 
pounds  to  be  given  to  certain  Feofiees  to  the  perpetual  good 
of  the  said  Parish  Oxon  *  Item  I  give  to  my  Niece  Eugenia 
Burton  One  hundreth  pounds  Item  I  give  to  my  Nephew 
Richard  Bqrton  now  Prisoner  in  London  an  hundreath  poun4 

*  80  in  the  Register. 
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to  vedeem  him  Item  I  ^ve  to  the  Poor  oF  Higham  Vortj  Shil- 
lings  where  my  Uhd  is  to  the  poor  of  Nuneaton  where  I  was 
once  a  Grammar  Scholar  three  pound  to  my  Cousin  Purfey  of 
Wadlake  [Wadley]  my  Cousin  Purfey  of  Calcott  my  Cousin 
Hales  of  Coventry  my  Nephew  Brodshaw  of  Orton  twenty  shil- 
lings a  piece  for  a  smalt  remembrance  to  Mr.  Whitehall  Rec- 
tor of  Cherkby  myne  own  Chamber  Fellow  twenty  shillings  I 
desire  my  Brother  George  and  my  Cousin  Purfey  of  Calcott  to 
be  the  Overseers  of  this  part  of  my  Will  I  ^ve  moreover  five 
pounds  to  make  a  small  Monument  Sar  my  mother  where  she 
IB  buried  in  London  to  my  Brother  Jackson  forty  shillings  to 
my  Servant  John  Upton  forty  ehilliiws  beudes  his  former  An- 
nuity if  he  be  my  servant  tiU  I  dye  if  he  be  till  then  my  Ser- 
vant •—ROBERT  BURTON— Charles  Russell  Witnea— 
John  Pepper  Wittie«. 

An  Appendix  to  tliis  my  Will  if  I  die  in  Oxford  or 
whilst  I  am  of  Christ  Church  and  with  good  Mr. 
Paynes  August  the  Fifteenth  1639. 
T  jpve  to  Mr.  Doctor  I  ell  Dean  of  Christ  Church  Forty 
Shillings  to  the  Eight  Canons  twenty  Shillings  a  piece  as  a 
small  remembrance  to  the  poor  of  St.  Thomas  Parish  Twenty 
Shilling  to  Brasenose  Library  five  pounds  to  Mr.  Rowse  of 
Oriel  Colledge  twenty  shillings   to   Mr.  Heywood   xaia,  to 
Doctor   Metodfe  ^r^rs.  to  Mr.  ^erley  sxs.    If  I  have  anv 
Books  the  University  Library  hath  not  let  them  take  them  If 
1  have  any  Books  our  own  Library  hath  not  let  them  take 
them  I  give  to  Mrs.  Fell  all  my  English  Books  of  Husbandry 
one  excepted  to  her 

Daughter  Mrs.  Catherine  Fell  my  Six  Pieces  of  Silver 
Plate  and  six  SIver  spoons  to  Mrs.  lies  my  Gerards  Harball 
To  Mrs.  Morris  my  Country  FarmeTranslatedout  of  French^, 
and  all  my  English  Physick  Books  to  Mr.  Whistler  the  Recorder 
joT  Oxford  I  give  twenty  Shillings  to  all  my  fellow  Students 
M"  of  Arts  a  Book  in  foi.  or  two  a  piece  as  Master  Morris 
Treasurer  or  Mr.  Dean  shall  appoint  whom  I  request  to  be  the 
Overseer  of  this  Appendix  ana  rave  him  for  his  pains  Atlas 
Geografer  and  Ortelius  Hieatrum  Mond'  I  give  to  John  Fell  the 
Deans  Son  Student  my  Mathematical  Instruments  except  my 
two  Crosse  Staves  which  I  give  to  my  Lord  of  Donnol  if  lie 
be  then  of  the  House  To  Thomas  lies  Doctor  lies  his  Son 
Student  S^untch  tm  Paurrhelia  and  Luciuns  Works  in  4 
Tomes  If  anv  books  be  left  let  my  Executors  dispose  of  them 
with  all  such  Books  as  are  written  with  my  own  hands  and 
half  my  Mdancholy  Copy  for  Crips  hath  the  other  half 
Ta  Mr.  Jones  Chaplain  and  Chanter  my  Surveying  Books 

■  So  in  the  lUguter. 
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and  Infltruments  To  the  ServaDts  of  the  House  Forty  Shillings 
fiOBERT  BURTON— Charles  RusseU  Witness— John 
Pepper  Witness — This  Will  was  shewed  to  me  by  the  Tes- 
tator and  acknowledged  by  him  some  few  days  oefore  his 
death  to  be  his  last  Will  Ita  Testor  John  Morris  S  Th  D 
P^bendari\  Eccl  Chri'  Oxon.  Feb.  3.  1639. 

Probatum  fuit  Testamentum  suprascriptum,  &c.  li° 
1640  Juramento  Willmi  Burton  Fris'  et  Executoris 
cui  &c  de  bene  et  fideliter  administrand'  &c.  coram 
Mag'ris  Nathanaele ,  Stephens  Rectore  Eccl.  de 
Drayton,  et  Edwairdo  Farmer,  clerids,  vigore  com- 
missionis,  &c. 

The  only  work  our  author  executed,  was  that  now 
reprinted,  which  probably  was  the  principal  employ- 
ment  of  his  life.  Dr.  Ferriar  says,  it  was  originally 
published  in  the  year  1617;  but  this  is  evidently  a  mis- 
take* ;  the  first  edition  was  that  printed  in4to.  1621 ; 
9  copy  of  which  is  at  present  in  the  collection  of  John 
Nichols,  Esq.  the  indefatigable  illustrator  of  the  Hi- 
story of  Leicestershire  ;  to  whom,  and  to  Isaac  Reej), 
Esq.  of  Staple  Inn,  this  account  is  greatly  indebted  for 
its  accuracy.  The  other  impressions  of  it  were  in  1624, 
16^8,  1C32,  16S8,  1651-2,  l660,  and  I676,  which 
last,  in  the  title-page,  is  called  the  eighth  edition. 

The  copy  from  which  the  present  is  re-printed,  is 
that  of  lo51-2,;  at  the  conclusion  of  which  is  the 
following  address. 

*'  TO  THE  READEja. 
*^  BE  pleased  to  jknow  (Courteous  Reader)  tjiat  since  the 
last  Impression  of  this  Book,  the  ingenuous  Author  of  it  is  de- 
ceased, leaving  a  Copy  of  it  exacUy  corrected,  with  several 
considerable  Additions  by  his  own  hand ;  this  Copy  he  com- 
mitted to  my  care  and  custody,  with  directions  to  have  those  - 
Additions  inserted  in  the  next  Edition;  which  in  order  to  his 
command,  and  the  Publicke  Good,  is  faithfully  per/ormed  in 
this  last  Impression.^  H,  C 

(1.  e.  HENRY  CRIjPPS.) 

*  Originating,  perhapi,  in  a  note,  p.  448,  6th  edit.  (vol.  ii.  p.  212  of  the  present), 
in  whieb  a  book  it  quoted  as  having  heea  **  printed  at  Pkuis  1624,  teven  years  after 
Bivton's  First  Edition.**  As,  however,  the  editions  after  that  of  1621  are  regularly 
marked  in  succession,  to  the  8th,  printed  in  1676,  there  seems  veiy  little  reason  to 
doubt  that,  in  the  note  above  alluded  to,  either  1624  has  been  a  misprint  for  1628,  or 
Kven  yenn  for  thrte  years.  The  numerous  typographical  errata  in  other  parts  of  the 
work  struDgly  «tfd  this  latter  supposition. 
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The  following  testimonies  of  various  authors,  will 
serve  to  show  the  estimation  in  which  this  work  has 
been  held. 

«  The  Anatomy  of  Melancholv,  wherein  the  author  hath 
piled  up  variety  of  much  excellent  learning.  Scarce  any  book 
of  pbitoli^  U)  our  land  bath,  in  so  sliort  a' time,  passed  so 
many  editions."  FuUei's  Worthies,  fol.  16. 

"  "Tb  a  bode  so  full  of  variety  of  reading,  that  gentlemen 
who  have  lost  their  time,  and  are  put  to  a  pusb  for  mvention, 
may  furnish  themselves  with  matter  for  common  or  scholastical 
discourse  and  writing." 

Woo^s  AthentE  Oxonienses,  vol.  i.  p.  0^8.  Sd  edit. 

"  If  you  nevCT  saw  Buiiton  upon  Melancholy,  printed 
1676,  Ipray  look  into  it,  and  read  the  ninth  page  of  his  pre- 
face, *'  Democritus  to  the  Reader."  There  is  something  there 
which  touches  the  point  we  are  upon ;  but  I  mention  the  author 
to  you,  as  the  pleasantest,  the  most  learned,  and  the  most  fiiU 
of  sterling  sense.  The  wits  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  and  the 
be^nning  of  George  the  let  were  not  a  little  beholden  to  him.", 
Arckbufiop  Heirin^t  Letters,  12mo.  1777.  p.  149, 

'•  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  he  fDr.  Johnson) 
said,  was  the  only  book  that  ever  took  him  out  of  bed  two  hours 
sooner  than  he  wished  to  rise." 

Boswell's  Life  ofjaiuison,  vol.  1.  p.  580.  Svo.  edit. 

"  Burton's  Anatomy  op  Melancholy  is  a  valuable 
book,"  said  Dr.  Johnson.  "  It  is,  perhaps,  overloaded  with 
quotation ;  but  there  is  great  spirit  and  great  power  in  what 
Burton  says  when  he  writes  from  his  own  mind." 

Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  325. 

*'  It  will  be  no  detraction  frran  the  powers  of  Milton's  ori- 
^nal  genius  and  invention,  to  remark,  that  he  seems  to  have 
Borrowed  the  subject  of  L Allegro  and  //  Penseroso,  together 
with  some  particular  thoughts,  expressions,  and  rhymes,  more 
especially  tne  idea  of  a  contrast  between  these  two  aisposiUons, 
from  a  forgotten  poem  prefixed  to  the  first  edition  of  Burton's 
Anatomie  of  Melancholy,  entitled,  "  The  Author's  Abs- 
tract of  Melancholy;  or,  A  Dialogue  between  Pleasure  and 
Pain."  Here  Pain  is  Melancholy.  It  was  written,  as  I  con- 
jecture, about  the  year  1 600.  I  will  make  uo  apology  for  abs- . 
tracting  and  citing  as  much  of  tliis  poem  as  will  be  sufficient 
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to  prove,  to  a  disGernisg  reader,  how  far  it  had  taken  posses- 
sioQ  of  Milton's  mind.  The  measure  will  a[^)ear  to  be  the 
same ;  and  that  our  author  was  at  least  an  attentive  reader  of 
Burton^s  book,  may  be  already  concluded  from  the  traces  of 
resemblance  which  I  have  ii^dentally  noticed  in  passing 
through  the  U Allegro  and  //  Paiseroso.*^ 

After  extracting  the  Unes,  Mrr  Warton  adds,  *^  as  to  the 
very  elaborate  work  to  which  these  visionary  verses  are  no  un- 
suitable introduction,  the  writer''s  variety  of  learning,  his  ouo- 
tati^Mis  from  scarce  and  curious  books,  his  pedantry  sparkling 
with  mde  wit  and  shapeless  elegance,  miscellaneous  matter,, 
intermixture  of  agreeable  tales  and  illustrations,  and,  perhaps 
above  all,  the  singularities  of  his  feelings,  cloathed  in  an  un- 
common quaintness  of  style,  have  contributed  to  render/ it^ 
even  to  modern  readers,  a  valuable  repository  of  amusement 
and  infiarmation«'*  tVarton*s  Milton^  2d.  edit  p#  94*. 

<^  The  Anatomt  of  Melancholy  is  a  book  which  baa 
been  universally  read  and  admired.  This  woi*k  is,  for  the  most 
part,  what  the  author  himself  style$  it,  ^^  a  cento  -"  but  it  is  a 
Tery  ingenious  one.  His  quotations,  whiah  abound  in,  every 
page^  are  pertinent ;  but  if  he  had  maPde  more  use  of  his  inveis^ 
tion  and  less  of  his  common-place  book,  his  work  would  perhaps 
have  been  more  valuable  than  it  is*  He  is  generally  free 
from  the  if  ected  language  and  ridiculoua  metaphors  which 
disgrace  most  of  the  books  of  this  time.*" 

Granger's  Biographical  History. 

«<  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  a  book  once  the 
favourite  of  the  learned  and  the  witty,  and  a  source  of  sur- 
reptitious learning,  though  written  on  a  r^ular  plan,  con^ 
sbts  chiefly  of  quotations:  the  author  has  nonestiy  termed 
it  a  cento.  He  collects,  under  every  division,  the  opinions  of 
a  multitude  of  writers,  without  recard  to  chronological  order, 
and  has  too  often  the  modesty  to  decline  the  interposition  of 
his  own  sentiments.  Indeea  the  bulk  of  his  materials  gene* 
rally  overwhelms  him.  In  the  course  of  his  fblio  he  has  con-* 
trived  to  treat  a  great  variety  of  topics,  that  seem  very  loosely 
connected  with  the  general  subject,  and,  like  Bcn/le,  when  he 
starts  a  favom*ite  train  of  quotations,  he  does  not  scruple  to  let 
digression  outrun  the  principal  question.  Thus,  from  the  doc* 
trines  of  religion  to  military  discipline,  from  inland  navigation 
to  the  morahty  of  dancing  schools,  every  thing  is  discussed  and 
determined."  Ferriars  Illustrations  of  Sterne,  p.  58. 

*^  The  archness  which  Burton  displays  occasionally,  and  his 
Indulgence  of  pla^ui  digressions  from  the  most  ^t\o>x&  d^'osr- 
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dons,  often  give  his  style  an  air  of  ^miliar  conTersationi,  not-' 
itdtfastanduig  the  laborious  collections  which  supply  bis  text. 
Re  Was  capable  of  writing  excellent  poetry,  but  he  seems  tcr 
have  cultivate  this  talent  too  little.  The  English  rerses  pre- 
fixed to  his  biwk,  which  possess  beautiful  imagery,  and  great 
sweetness  of  versification,  have  be^i  frequently  publislied. 
His  Latin  degiac  verses  addressed  to  his  book,  shew  a  very 
agreeable  turn  for  raillery."  Ibid,  p.  58. 

**  When  the  force  of  the  subject  opens  his  own  Vfan  of  proasy 
we  discover  valuable  sense  and  brilliant  expression.  Such  is  his 
account  of  the  first  feelings  of  melancholy  persons,  written  pro- 
bably Irom  his  own  experience."  (See  voL  t.  126,  137.  of  the 
present  edition.)  Ibid.  p.  60. 

**  During  a  pedandc  age,  tike  that  in  which  6urtc»i's  pro- 
duction  impeared,  it  must  have  been  eminently  serviceable  to 
miters  of  many  descriptions.  Hence  the  unleanied  might 
&mish  themselves  with  appropriate  scraps  of  Greek  and  liatin*' 
whilst  men  of  letters  Would  find  their  enquiries  shortened,  by; 
knowing  where  they  might  look  for  what  both  ancients  and 
modems  have  advanced  on  the  subject  of  human  passion*.  1 
confess  my  inabili^  to  point  out  any  other  English  author  who 
has  BO  lai^y  dealt  in  apt  and  original  quotations." 

Manuscript  note  of  the  late  George  Steevenst  Esq,  to 
hit  cog!/  ^TaB  Ahatoht  of  Mbi.ahch<klt. 
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GENTLE  reader,  I  presume  thou  wilt  be  very  inquisitive 
to  know  what  antick  or  personate  actor  this  is,  that  so  in^^ 
solently  intrudes,  upon  this  common  theatre,  to  the  worlds 
view,  arrogating  another  mans  name^  whence  he  is,  why  he 
doth  it,  and  what  he  hath  to  say.  Although,  *as  he  said, 
Primum,  si  noluero^  nan  respondebo :  quis  coaciurus  est?  (I 
am  a  free  man  bom,  and  may  chuse  whether  I  will  tell:  who 
can  compel  me  ?)  if  I  be  urged,  I  will  as  readily  reply  as  that 
Egyptian  in  ^  Plutarch,  when  a  curious  fellow  would  needs 
know  what  he  had  in  his  ^basket,  Qjmm  vides  vetatam,  quid 
inquiris  in  rem  absconditam?  It  was  therefore  covered,  be- 
cause he  should  not  know  what  was  in  it.  Seek  not  after  that 
which  is  hid :  if  the  contents  please  thee,  ^  and  be  for  thy 
use^  suppose  the  man  in  the  moon,  or  whom  thou  wilty  to  be  the 
author:  I  would  not  willingly  be  known.  Yet,  in  some  sort 
to  give  thee  satisfaction,  wnich  is  more  than  I  need,  I  will 
shew  a  reason,  both  of  this  usurped  name,  title,  and  subject 
And  first  of  the  name  of  Democritus ;  lest  any  man,  by  reason 
of  it,  should  be  deceived,  expecting  a  pasquil,  a  satjrre,  some 
ridiculous  treatise  (as  I  my  self  should  nave  done),  some  pro- 
digious tenent,  or  paradox  of  the  earths  motion,  of  infinite 
worlds,  in  infinito  vacuo,  exjbrtuitd  atomorum  collisione,  in  an 
infinite  waste,  so  caused  by  an  accidental  collision  of  motes  in 
the  sun,  all  which  Democritus  held,  Epicurus  and  their  master 
Leucippus  of  old  maintained,  and  are  lately  revived  by  Coper- 
nicus, Brunus,  and  some  others!    Besides,  it  hath  been  alwayes 

*  Seneca>  in  Ludo  ia  mortem  Claudii  Ccsaris.  ^  Lib.  de  Curiositate. 

*  Modo  hxe  dbt  usui  sint,  quemvis  auctorem  fingito.    Wecker. 
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an  ordinary  custom,  as  ^  Gellius  observesj^w*  laten^wfiiers  and 
impostarSf  to  broach  many  absurd  and  insolent  Jictions^  under 
the  name  of  so  noble  a  philosopher  as  Democritus,  to  get  them- 
selves credit^  and  by  that  means  the  more  to  be  respected^  as  ar- 
tificers usuallv  do,  novo  qui  marmori  ascribunt  Prax  itelem  sua, 
'Tis  not  so  with  me. 

'  Non  hie  Centauros^  non  Gorgonas^  Harpy iasque, 
Invenies :  hominem  pagina  nostra  sapit. 

No  Centaurs  here,  or  Gorgons,  look  to  find : 
My  subject  is  of  man  and  humane  kind. 

Thou  thy  self  art  the  subject  of  my  discourse. 

^  Quidquid  agunt  homines,  votum^  timer,  ira,  voluptas, 
Gaudia,  discursus,  nostri  farrago  libelli. 

Whatever  men  do,  vows,  fears,  in  ire,  in  sport, 
Joys,  wandrings,  are  the  summ  of  my  rq)ort. 

My  intent  is  no  otherwise  to  use  his  name,  than  Mercurius 
Gallobelgicus,  Mercurius  Britannicus,  use  the  name  of  Mer- 
curic, ^Democritus  Christianus,  &c.  although  there  be  some 
other  circumstances  for  which  I  have  masked  my  self  under 
this  visard,  and  some  peculiar  respects,  which  I  cannot  so  well 
express,  until  I  havfe  set  down  a  brief  character  of  this  our 
Democritus,  what  he  was,  with  an  epitome  of  his  life. 

Democritus,  as  he  is  described  by  "  Hippocrates,  and  *  Laer- 
tius,  was  a  little  wearish  old  man,  very  melancholy  by  nature, 
averse  from  company  in  liis  latter  dayes,  ^  and  much  given  to 
solitariness,  a  famous  philosopher  in  his  age,  ^  cosevous  with 
Socrates,  wholly  addicted  to  his  studies  at  the  last,  and  to  a 
private  life;  writ  many  excellent  works,  a  great  divine,  ac- 
cording to  the  divinity  of  those  times,  an  expert  physician,  a 
politician,  an  excellent  mathematician,  as  '"Diacosmus  and 
the  rest  of  his  works  do  witness;  He  was  much  delighted  with 
the  studies  of  husbandry,  saith  °  Columella;  and  onen  I  find 
him  cited  by  °  Constantinus  and  others  treating  of  that  subject. 
He  knew  the  natures,  differences  of  all  beasts,  plants,  fishes, 
birds ;  and,  as  some  say,  could  p  understand  the  tunes  and 
voices  of  them.  In  a  word,  he  was  omnifariam  doctus^  a  gene- 
ral scholar,  a  great  student ;  and,  to  the  intent  he  might  better 
contemplate,  *»  I  find  it  related  by  some,  that  he  put  out  his 

^  Db.  10.  c.  12.     Multa  a  male  feriatis  in  Democriti  nomine  commenta  data, 
nobilitatii,  auctoritatisque  ejus  periiigio  uteiltibus.  *  Martialis,  lib.  10. 

epigr.  14.  <"  Juv.  Sat.  I.  f  Auth.  Pet.  Besseo,  edit.  Coloniae  1616. 

^  Hip.  Epist.  Damaget.  ^  Laifrt.  lib.  9.  ^  Hortulo  sibi  cellulam 

seHgens,  iluque  seipsum  includens,  vixit  solitarius.  i  Floruit  Olympiade 

80 ;  700  annis  post  Trojam.  •"  Diacos.  quod  cunctis  opcribus  ucile 

excellit  Laert.  *>  Col.  lib.  1.  c.  1.  o  Const,  lib.  deagiic.  passim, 

p  Volucnim  voces  et  lin^uas  intelligere  se  dicit  Abderitanus.  £p.  Hip.  <i  Sabellicus, 
exempL  lib.  10.  Oculu  se  privavit,  ut  melius  contemplationi  operam  daret,  sublimi 
vir  ingenio,  profui)^  cogitatiooisy  &c. 
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eyes,  and  was  in  his  old  age  voluntarily  blind,  yet  saw  more 
than  all  Greece  besides,  Mia  'writ  of  every  subject:  Nihil  in 
toto  opificio  natura:^  de  quo  non  scripsit:  a  man  of  an  ex- 
cellent wit,  profound  conceit ;  and,  to  attain  knowledge  the 
better  in  his  younger  years,  he  travelled  to  Eg}rpt  and '  Athens, 
to  confer  with  learned  men,  *  admired  ojsome^  despised  of 
others.  After  a  wandring  life,  he  setled  at  Abdera,  a  town 
in  Thrace,  and  was  sent  for  thither  to  be  their  law-maker, 
recorder,  or  town-derk,  as  some  will ;  or  as  others,  he  was 
there  bred  and  born.  Howsoever  it  was,  there  he  lived  at  last  ' 
in  a  garden  in  the  suburbs,  whoUy  betaking  himself  to  his 
studies  and  a  private  life,  "  saving  that  sometimes  he  would 
walk  dawn  to  the  haven^  ^and  laugh  heartily  at  sucn  variety 
of  ridiculous  objects^  which  (here  he  saw.  Such  a  one  was 
Democritus.  ♦ 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  how  doth  this  concern  me,  or  upon 
what  reference  do  I  usurp  his  habit  ?  I  confess,  indeed,  that 
to  compare  my  self  unto  him  for  ou^ht  I  have  yet  said,  were^ 
both  impudency  and  arrogancy.  I  do  not  presume  to  make 
any  parallel.  Antistat  mihi  millibus  trecentis :  ^parvus  sum  ; 
nullus  sum ,-  altum  nee  spiro^  nee  spero.  Yet  thus  much  I  / 
will  say  of  my  self,  and  that  I  hope  without  all  suspicion  of^ 
pride,  or  self-conceit,  I  have  lived  a  silent,  sedentary,  solitary, 
private  life,  7721^2  et  MusiSj  in  the  university,  as  long  almost  as 
Xenocrates  in  Athens,  ad  sefieciam  fere^  to  learn  wisdom  as 
he  did,  penned  up  most  part  in  my  study :  for  I  have  been 
brought  up  a  student  in  the  most  flourishing  college  of  Eu- 
rope, '  augustissimo  collegioj  and  can  brag  with  *  Jovius,  al- 
most, in  ed  luce  domicilii  Vaticani,  totius  orhis  celeberrimiy  per 
37  annos  multa  opportunaque  didici ;  for  thirty  years  I  have 
continued  (having  the  use  of  as'jffood  *  libraries  as  ever  he  had) 
a  scholar,  and  would  be  therefore  loth,  either,  by  living  as  a 
drone,  to  be  an  unprofitable  or  unworthy  member  of  so 
learned  and  noble  a  society,  or  to  write  that  which  should  be 
any  way  dishonourable  to  such  a  royal  and  ample  foundation. 
Something  I  have  done :  though  by  my  profession  a  divine, 
yet  turbine  raptus  ingeniij  as  **  he  said,  out  of  a  running 
wit,  an  unconstant,  unsetled  mind,  I  had  a  great  desire  (not 
able  to  attain  to  a  superficial  skill  in  any)  to  have  some  smat- 
tering in  all,   to  be  aliquis  in  omnibus^  nullus  in  singulis; 


'  N%turalia,  xnoralia,  mathemaUca,  Uberales  disciplinas,  artiumque  omniuin  peri- 
tiam,  caUebat.  *  Veni  Athenas ;  et  nemo  me  novit.  '  Idem  contemptui 

et  jidmirationi  habitus.  "^  Solebat  ad  portam  ambulare,  et  inde,  &c.     Hip.  £p. 

Dameg.  *  Perpetuo  risu  pulmonem  agitare  solebat  Democritus.     Juv.  Sat.  7. 

f  Non  sum  dignua  praestare  matellam.    Mart.  *  Christ  Church  in  Oxford. 

•  Pr9e£it.  hist,  ■  Keeper  of  our  college  library  lately  revived  by  Otho  Nicolson, 

Esquire.  ^  Scaliger. 
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whicli "  Plato  commends,  out  of  him  ''  lapuus  approves  and 
liirthers,  as  JU  to  be  imprinted  in  all  curious  tsits,  not  to  be 
a  dace  of  one  science,  or  dwell  altogether  in  one  subject,  as 
most  do,  but  to  rove  abroad,  centum  puer  artium,  to  have  an 
oar  in  every  mans  boat,  to  '  taste  of  every  disk,  and  to  sip  of 
ev^  cup;  which,  saith  '  Montnigiie,  was  well  performed  by 
Aristotle,  and  his  learned  countrey-mon  Adrian  Tumebus. 
This  roviog  humour  (though  not  with  like  succees)  1  have 
ever  had,  niid,  like  a  ranging  spaniel,  tlia*  barks  at  every  bird 
he  sees,  leaving  his  game,  I  have  followed  all,  saving  that  which 
I  sboidd,  and  may  jusdy  complain,  and  truly,  qui  ubique 
est,  nusquam  est,  which  ^  Gesner  did  in  modesty ,-  that  I 
have  read  many  books,  but  to  little  purpose,  fur  wiuit  of  good 
method,  I  have  confusedly  tumbled  over  divers  authors  in  our  ' 
libraries  with  small  profit,  for  want  of  art,  order,  memory, 
judgement.  I  never  travelled  but  in  map  or. card,  in  which 
my  unconhned  thoughts,  have  freely  expatiated,  as  having 
ever  been  especially  aelighted  with  the  study  of  co&m<^raphy. 
''  Saturn  was  lord  of  my  geniture,  culminating,  &c.  and  Mars 
principal  significator  of  manners,  in  partile  conjunction  with 
mine  ascendent;  both  fortunate  in  their  liouses,  &c  I  am 
not  poor,  I  am  not  rich;  niAH  est,  nihil  deest;  I  have  litde,  I 
want  nothing:  all  ray  treasure  is  in  Minerva's  tower.  Greater 
preferment  as  I  could  never  get,  so  am  I  not  in  debt  for  it.  I 
have  a  competency  {laus  Deo)  from  my  noble  and  munificent 
patrons,  rniough  1  live  stUl  a  coUegiat  student,  as  Democritus 
in  his  garden,  and  lead  a  monastique  life,  ipse  mihi  theatrum, 
sequestred  from  those  tumults  and  troubles  of  the  world,  et 
tamquam  in  spectdd  posilus  ('as  he  said),  in  some  high  place 
above  you  all,  like  Stoicus  sapiens,  omnia  seccula  prceterita 
prasentiaque  videns,  una  velut  intuitu,  I  hear  and  see  what  is 
done  abroad,  how  others  ''run,  ride,  turmoil,  and  macerate 
tliemselves  in  court  and  countrey.  Far  from  those  wrangling 
law-suits,  aula  vanitalem,  fori  ambitiotiem,  ridere  mecum  soleo: 
J  laugh  at  all,  '  only  secure,  lest  my  suit  go  amiss,  vty  skips, 
'perish,  corn  and  cattle  miscarry,  XxaAs  decay ^ have  no  wife 
nor  children,  good  or  bad,  to  provide  Jorj  a  meer  spectator 
of  other  mens  fortunes  and  adventures,  and  how  they  act 
their  parts,   which   me   thinks  are  diversely  presented  unto 

*  In  ThoeU  *  Pbil.  Slolc.  li.  dJfC  B.     Dogma  cupidis  et  curiuii  ingeniu 

impitineiuluni,  ul  lit  talis  qui  nulli  rai  KrTiat.  lut  eacte  unum  illquld  eUbaret,  alia 
DC^ligeni,  ul  utifica,  3k.  '  Driibare  gralum  dc  qBocunque  ciln,  el  pilinare 

de  quocuDque  dolio  jucundiun,  '  Euayg,  lib.  3.  •  Frxfat  bibliotbec. 

^  Ambo  fortei  et  forlunali.    Mm  idem  migiilrrii  dorninus  juxta  prtmnn  I«Dvilii 
reguluin.  .   '  Heinuui.  )•  Cnllde  ambienta,  wlicile  litiguitei,  aul  miwre 

excidento.  Tocet,  itrepiluai,  rontentioDei,  &c.  '  Cjp.  ad  DoDat.    .Uaice  te~ 

cunii,  ne  excidain  in  foco,  aul  in  maii  Indico  bonii  eluain>  dc  date  SMx,  patrimonia 
Glii  Doa  lum  Mlicitiu. 
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me,  as  irom  a  common  theatre  or  scen^  I  hear  new  news 
every  day :  and  those  ordinary  rumours  of  war,  plagues,  fires, 
inimdations,    tliefts,    murders,   massacres,    meteors,    comets, 
^lectrums,  prodigies,  apparitions,  of  towns  taken,  cities  be- 
sieged   in    France,    Geiinany,    Turky,   Persia,   Poland,  &c. 
dauy  musters  and  preparations, .  and  such  like,  which  these 
tempestuous  times  afford,  battles  fought,  so  many  men  slain, 
monomachies,   shipwracks,   piracies,    and   sea-fights,    peace, 
leagues,  stratagems,  and  fresh  alarms — -a  vast  confusion  of 
vows,  wishes,  actions,  edicts^  petitions,  laW-suits,  pleds,  laws, 
proclamations,  complaints,  grievances — are  daily '  brought  to 
our  ears:  new  books  every  day,  pamphlets^  currantoes,  stories, 
whole  catalogues  of  volumes  of  all  sorts,  new  paradoxes, 
'opinions,  schisms,  heresies,  controversies  in  philosophy,  re- 
ligion, &c.     Now  come  tidings  of  weddings,  maskings,  mum- 
meries, entertainments,  jubilesT^^emBassiesT  and  toma- 
ments,  trophies,  triumphs,  revels,  sports,  playes :  then  again, 
as   in  a  new  shifted  scene,   treasons,   cheating  tricks,   rob- 
beries, enormous  villanies  in  all  kinds,  funerals,  burials,  death 
of  princes,  new  discoveries,  expeditions;  now  comical,  then 
tragical  matters.     To  day  we  hear  of  new  lords  and  officers 
created,  to  morrow  of  some  great  men  deposed,  and   then 
again  of  fresh  honours  conferred :  one  is  let  loose,  anotherV 
imprisoned:  one  purchaseth,  another  breaketh:   he  thrives, 
his  neighbour  turns  bankrupt ;  now  plenty,  then  again  dearth 
and  famine;  one  runs,  another  rides,  wrangles,  lau^s,  weeps, 
&C.     Thus  I  dailv  hear,  and  such  like,  botn  private  and  pub- 
lick  news.     Amidst  the  gallantry  and  misery  of  the  world, 
joUity,  pride,  perplexities  and  cares,  simplicity  and  villany, 
subtlety,  knaveryj  candour  and  integrity,  mutuaUy  mixt  and 
offering  themselves,  I  rub  on,  privus  privatus  .*  as  I  have  still 
lived,  so  I  now  continue  statu  quo  priuSj  left  to  a  solitary  life, 
and  mine  own  domestick  discontents ;  saving  that  sometimes, 
ne  quid  mentiatj  as  Diogenes  went  into  the  city  and  Demo- 
ditus  to  .the  haven,  to  see  fiishions,  I  did  for  my  recreation 
DOW  and  then  walk  abroad,  look  into  the  world,  and  could 
not  chuse  but  make  some  little  observation,  non  tarn  sagax 
observatory  ac  simplex  recitatoTf  not,  as  they  did,  to  scoff  or 
laugh  at  all,  but  with  a  mixt  passion : 

"^  Bilem,  ssepe  jocum  vestri  movere  tumuhus. 

I  did  sometime  laugh  and  scoff  with  Lucian,  and  satyrically 

tax  with  Menippus,  mment  with  Heraclitus,  sometimes  again 

I  was  ^ petulanti  splene  cachinnoy  and  then  again,  ""urereoilis 

jecuTy   I  was  much  moved  to  see  that  abuse  which  I  could 

not  amend:  in  which  passion  howsoever  I  may  sympathize 


m 


Hor.  "  Ptr.  "  Hor. 
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with  bim  or  tfaetn,  'tis  for  no  such  respect  I  shroud  my  self 
under  his  name,  but  cither,  in  an  unknown  habit,  to  assume  a 
little  more  liberty  and  freedom  of  speech,  or  if  you  will  needs 
know,  for  that  reason  and  only  respect  which  Hippocrates 
relates  at  large  in  his  epistle  to  DamegetuK,  wherein  he  doth 
ezpre^  bow,  coming  to  visit  him  one  day,  he  found  Demo- 
critus  in  his  garden  at  Abdera,  in  the  suburbs,  >'  iinder  a  shady 
bower,  "  witn  a  book  oo  his  knees,  busie  at  his  study,  some- 
time writing,  sometime  walking. .  The  subject  of  his  book  was 
melancholy  and  madness :  about  him  lay  the  carkasses  of 
many  several  beasts,  newly  by  him  cut  up  and  anatomized;  not 
that  be  did  contemn  Gods  creatures,  as  be  told  Hippocrates, 
but  to  find  out  the  seat  of  this  atra  bilis,  or  melancholy,  whence 
it  proceeds,  and  how  it  is  engendred  in  mens  bodies,  to  the 
intent  he  might  better  cure  it  in  himself,  by  his  writings  and 
observations  'teach  others  how  to  prevent  and  avoid  it.  Which 
good  intent  of  his  Hippocrates  higlily  commended,  Democritus 
Junior  is  therefore  bold  to  imitate,  and,  because  he  left  it  im- 
perfect, and  it  is  now  lost,  quasi  succenturiator  Democriti,  to 
revive  again,  prosecute,  and  finish  in  this  tBeatise. 

You  bave  had  a  reason  of  the  name.  If  the  title  and  in- 
scription offend  your  gravity,  were  it  a  sufBcient  justificatioD 
to  accuse  others,  I  could  produce  many  sober  treatises,  even 
sermons  themselves,  which  m  their  fironts  carry  more  phantas- 
Ucal  names.  Howsoever,  it  is  a  kind  of  policy  in  these  dayes, 
to  prefix  a  phantasticol  title  to  a  book  which  is  to  be  sold:  for 
as  larks  come  down  to  a  day-net,  many  vain  readers  will  tarry 
-  and  stand  gazing,  tike  sUly  passengers,  at  an  andck  picture  in 
a  painter's  shop,  that  will  not  look  at  a  judicious  piece.  And 
indeed,  as  *  Scaliger  observes,  nothing  more  invites  a  reader 
than  an  argument  unlooked  /or,  untkoiight  of,  and  sells  belter 
than  a  scarrile  pamphlet,  turn  maxime  cum  naoitas  ezcitat 
palatum.  Many  men,  saith  *  Gcllius,  are  very  conceited 
iti  their  inscriptions,  and  able,  (as  '  Pliny  quotes  out  of  Se-  • 
Deca)  to  make  him  loyter  by  the  way,  that  went  in  Jiaste  to 
/etch  a  midrwije  for  his  daughter,  now  ready  to  lye  dawn. 
-For  my  part,  I  have  honourable  "precedents  for  this  I  have 
done:  I  will  cite  one  for  all,  Anthonie  Zara  Pap.  Episc.  his 


ti  prope  ■qua  dtfluebat,  pUride  murmiirani,  uLi  sedih  el  domus  Democriti  con- 
"■"  '  Ip»e  eompoiite  conBdebil,  juprr  genua  Tolumen  hilMni,  et 

,"*™''«  fnU,  dinecUiiue  nniniilit  cumulatim  slrsW,  quonim  vi»cer» 
rimalalur.  '  Cum  mimdui  oitra  Be  sit»  et  meate  cap^ua  sit,  et  aesdat  6e  languOBi 

ut  Dteddim  adkibat.  '  Scaliger.  Ep.  id  Patisoneni.    Nihil  magii  lectonnn  invi- 

tat  quam  inoplniluni  argumentum ;  neque  vendibilror  nierx  «t  quam  petulina  libcr. 
•  Lib.  XX.  c.  II.     Mini  lequuntur  inacriplioaum  reatJTilatFi.  <  Pndal.  Nat. 

Hilt.  Palji  oliMetiican  pvturienli  lUige  accereenti  murain  injicere  pouunl.  "  Ana- 
tomy of  Popeiy.  Anatomy  of  laimortality,  Angelui  ScoUi,  Aaatomr  of  Anti- 
rnoDy.  &c. 
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Anatomy  of  Wit,  in  four  sections,  members,  subsections,  &c. 
to  be  read  in  our  libraries. 

If  any  man  except  against  the  matter  or  manner  of  treating 
of  this  my  subject,  and  will  demand  a  reason  of  it,  I  can  allege 
more  than  one.  I  write  of  melancholy,  by  being  busie,  to 
avoid  melancholy.  There  is  jnogt^gr  cause  of  melandioly^^x^ 
thgO^JcU^ess,  no  better  cure  than  business y  as  *  RhasisTidlds : 
and  howbeit,  stuUus  labor  est  ineptiarum^  to  be  busied  in  toyes 
is  to  small  purpose,  yet  hear  that  divine  Seneca,  better  aliud 
cLgere  quam  nihilj  better  do  to  no  end,  than  nothing.  I  writ 
therefore,  and  busied  my  self  in  this  playing  labour,  otiosdque 
diligentid  ut  vitarem  torporem  feriandi^  widi  Vectius  in  Ma- 
crobius,  atque  otitmi  in  utile  verterem  negotitau; 

f  — Simul  et  jucunda  et  idonen  dicere  vitac, 
Lectorem  delcctando  ^imul  atque  nionendo. 

To  this  end  I  write,  like  them,  saith  Lucian,  that  recite  to 
trees,  and  declaim  to  pillars,  for  want  of  auditors;  as  *  Paulus 
^gineta  ingenuously  confesseth,  not  that  any  thing  w^is 
-ufiknown  or  omitted,  but  to  exercise  my  self  (which  course 
if  some  took,  I  think  it  would  be  good  for  their  bodies,  and 
much  better  for  their  souls);  or  peradventure,  as  others  do, 
for  fame  to  shew  my  self  (Scire  tuum  nihil  est,  nisi  te  scire  hoc 
sciat  alter).  I  might  be  of  Thucydides  opinion,  *to  knffuo  ay^ 
thing  and  not  to  express  it,  is  all  one  as  if  he  knem  it  not. 
When  I  first  took  this  task  in  hand,  et,  quod  ait  ^ille,  im- 
peUente  genio  negotium  suscepi,  this  I  aimed  at,  ^  vel  ut 
lenirem  animum  scribendo,  to  ease  my  mind  by  writing,  for 
I  had,  gravidum  cor,  Jetum  caput,  a  kind  of  imposthume  in 
my  head,  which  I  was  very  desirous  to  be  unladen  of,  and 
could  imagine  no  fitter  evacuation  than  this.  Besides,  I  might 
not  well  refrain;  for,  tU}i  dolor,  ibi  digitus,  one  must  needs 
scratch  where  it  itches.  I  was  not  a  little  o£^nded  with  this 
malady,  shall  I  say  my  mistris  melancholy,  my  Egeria,  or 
my  malm  genius  s  and  for  that  cause,  as  he  that  is  stung 
with  a  scorpion,  I  would  expel,  clavum  clavo,  **  comfort  one 
sorrow  with  another,  idleness  with  idleness,  ttt  ex  viperd 
tkeriacum,  make  an  antidote  out  of  that  which  was  the 
prime  cause  of  my  disease.  Or-  as  he  did,  of  whom  ^  Felix 
Flater  speaks,  that  thought  he  had  some  of  Aristophanes 
frogs  In  his  belly,  still  crying  Breed  ekex,  coax,  oop,  oop, 
ana  for  that  oause  studied  physick  seven  years,  and  travelled 

»  Coot  1.*  4.  c,  '9.  Non  est  cura  meHor  quam  labor.  y  Hor.  »  Non  quod 
de  noTo  quid  addere,  aut  a  Teieribus  pnetermissuniy  sed  proprias  exercitaiionis  caussa. 
*  Qui  novit,  neque  id  quod  sentit  cxprimit,  perinde  est  ac  si  nesciret.  ^  Jovius, 

Prsf.  Hist.  '  Erasmus.  *  Otium  otio,  dolorem  dolore,  sum  solatus. 

•Obiervat.  1.  1.         ^ 
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9ver  mostpartof  £urc^ie,,to  ease  himself ;  to  do  my  self  good, 
I  turned  over  such  physicians  as  our  libraries  would  offiird,  or 
,  my  '  private  friends  impart,  and  have  taken  this  pains.  And 
why  not?  Cardan  professeth  he  writ  his  book  De  consola~ 
tiane  after  his  sons  death,  to  comfort  himself;  «o  did  Tully 
vrrite  of  the  same  subject  with  like  intent  after  his  daughters 
departure,  if  it  be  his  at  least,  or  some  impostors  put  out  in 
his  name,  which  Ljpsius  probably  suspects.  Concerning  my 
self,  I  can  peradventure  affirm  with  Marius  in  Sallust,  ^that 
which  others  hear  or  read  o^  I  filt  and  practised  mi/ self; 
they  get  their  knowledge  in/  books,  I  mine  bt/  melancholixing  : 
experto  (rede  Soberto.  Something  I  can  speak  out  of  ex- 
perience, arumnabUis  experientia  me  docuit  s  and  with  her  in 
the  poet,  '  Haud  ignara  mtdi  miseris  succurrere  disco,  I 
would  help  others  out  of  a  fellow-feeling,  and  as  that  vertuoua 
lady  did  of  old,  "  being  a  leper  her  self,  bestow  all  her  portion 
to  build  an  hospital/or  lepers,  I  will  spend  my  time  and  know- 
ledge, wbicli  are  my  greatest  fortunes,  for  the  common  good 
of  all. 

Yea,  but  you  will  inferr  that  this  is  '  actum  agere,  an  un- 
necessary work,  cramden  bis  coctam  apponefe,  the  same  again 
and  again  in  other  wards.  To  what  purpose?  '"Nothing  is 
omitted  that  may  •well  be  said:  so  thought  Lucian  in  the  like 
tbeom.  How  many  excellent  physicians  have  written  just 
volumes  and  elaborate  tracts  of  mis  subject  P  no  news  here: 
that  which  I  have  is  stoln  front  others ;  °  dicitque  mihi  mea 
pagina,  fur  es.  If  that  severe  doom  of  "  Synesius  be  true, 
it  is  a  greater  offence  to  steal  dead  mem  labours,  than  their 
cloaihs,  what  shall  become  of  most  writers?  I  hold  up  my 
band  at  the  bar  amongst  others,  and  am  guilty  of  felony  in 
this  kind:  habes  coiifitentem  reum,  I  am  content  to  be  pressed 
with  the  rest.  'Tis  most  true,  tenet  insanabtle  multos  scri~ 
bendi  cacoi'thes;  and  ^tkeiv  is  no  end  <^viritingi^  books,  as 
the  wise  man  found  of  old,  in  this  iscribling  ^e  especially, 
wherein  '  the  number  of  books  is  withotd  number,  (as  a  wortliy 
man  aait}\)  presses  be  oj^essed,  and  out  of  an  itching  humour, 
thai  every  man  hath  to  shew  himself, 'desirous  of  fame  and 

honour,   (scribimus   indocti  doctigue )  he  will   write,  no 

matter    what,    and    scrape   together,   it  boots    not  whence. 

f  M.  Job.  Roui.  out  PiDloUb.  Oxoa.  Mr.  Hopper,  Ur.  Gutbridge,  ftc.  *  QiUB 
tUi  mudire  et  Icgece  toleol.  eorum  putim  vidi  egoinet,  alU  gein ;  qiue  Uli  literii,  ego 
miliUndo  didia.     Nunc  *oi  exjatiniate,  ficU  *a  dicia  pturii  lint.  '  Dido, 

Virg.  ^  Camden,  Ipu  elepfainliui  compU  rlephtntiuis  hmpillum  comtnixit. 

'  UJada  post  HomeniiD.  ^  l^fail  prxtcmUHum  quod  a^quDvis  did  poait. 

'  Martialli.  °  Maf^i  impium  DiDrtuanim  lucubntionea  quam  reitei  funui. 

'  EccL  uU.       1  LibTM  cunucbi  gignunl,  ilerileg  puiunl.        ■'  D.  King,  pisfal.  lecl. 
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^  Bewitched  mth  this  desire  of  fame^  etixm  mediis  in  mor-* 
bis,  to  the  disparagement  of  their  health,  and  jscarce  able  to 
hold  a  pen,  they  must  say  sameihiog,  ^and  g^  themselves  a 
name,  saith  Scaliger,  though  it  be  to  the  dawn-Jhll  and  mine 
qf  many  others.  To  be  counted  writers,  scriptores  iiL^saluten^ 
tWy  to  be  thought  and  held  Folymathes  and  Polyhistors, 
apud  imperitum  valgus  ob  ventosts  nomen  artis,  to  get  a  paper 
kingdom:  nuUd  spe  quastds,  sed  amp/^ ^m^,  in  this  preci- 
pitate, ambitious  age,  nunc  ut  est  steculum,  inter  immaturam 
eruditionem,  andntiosum  et  prceceps  ('tis  ^Scaligers  censure) 
and  they  that  are  scarce  auditors,  vix  auditores,  must  be 
masters  and  teachers,  before  they  be  capable  aiid  fit  hearers. 
They  will  rush  into  all  learning,  togatam,  armatam,  divine, 
humane  authors^  rake  over  all  indexes  and  pamphlets  for 
notes,  as  our  merchants  do  strange  havens  for  tramck,  write 
great  tomes,  cum  nan  sint  reverd  doctioresj  sed  loquaciores, 
when  as  they  are  not  thereby  better  scholars,  but  greater 
praters.  They  commonly  pretend  publick  good:  but,  as 
Gesnery  observes,  'tis  pride  and  vanity  that  eggs  them  on;  no 
news,  or  ought  worthy  of  note,  but  the  same  in  other  terms. 
Ne  Jeriarentur  fortasse  typographic  vel  ideo  scribendum  est 
aliquid  ut  se  vixisse  testentur.  As  apothecaries,  we  make  new 
mixtures  every  day,  pour  out  6(  one  vessel  into  another;  and 
as  those  old  Romans  rob'd  all  the  cities  of  the  world,  to  set 
out  their  bad  sited  Rome,  we  skim  off  the  cream  of  other 
mens  wits,  pick  the  choice  ^flowers  of  their  till'd  gardens  to 
set  out  our  own  sterile  plots.  Castrant  alios,  ut  Tibros  sues, 
per  se  graciles,  alieno  adipe  suffdrciant  (so  *  Jovius  inveighs) ; 
they  lard  their  lean  books  with  the  &t  of  others  works. 
Ineruditi  Jures,  ^c,  (a  fauU  that  every  writer  finds,  as  I 
do  now,  and  yet  faulty  themselves)  '  Trium  literarum  homines, 
all  thieves;  they  pilfer  out  of  old  writers  to  stuff* up  their  new 
comments,  scrape  Ennius  dung-hil^  and  out  of  ^  Democritus 
pit,  as  I  have  done.  By  which  means  it  <k>mes  to  pass,  ^  that 
not  only  libraries  and  shops  are  fidl  of  our  putid  papers,  but 
every  dose-stool  and  jakes :  Scribunt  carmina,  qua  legunt  ca- 
cantes ;  they  serve  to  put  under  pies,  to  ^  lap  spice  in,  and 
keep  roast^meat  fix>m  burning.  WiUi  us  in  France,  saith 
**  Skialiger,  every  man  hath  liberty  to  write,  but  few  ability.  J 
*  Heretofore  learning  was  graced  by  judicious  scholars,  but  now 

'  Efl&fdnati  etiam  laudis  amore^  &c.     Justus  Baronius.  «  £z  ruinis  aliems 

existimationis  nbi  gradum  ad  famam  struunt.  ■  Ezerdt.  288.         '  OnuieB  sibi 

fiunam  quserunt,  et  quovis  modo  in  orfaem  spaigi  contenduott  ut  norse  alicujus  rei 
liabeantur  auctores.     Frsef.  biblioth.  *  Prxf.  hist.  *  Flautus.  •  £  De- 

mocidti  puteo.  **  Non  tain  refertae  biUiothecs  quam  doacae.  '  Et  quidquid 

chartis  amicitur  ineptis.  «*  Epist.  ad  Petas.   In  regno  Francis  omnibus  scribendi 

tiatur  libertasr  paucis  facultas.  '  Olim  literae  ob  homines  in  pretio»  nunc  sordent 

ob  homines. 
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notHe  sciences  are  vilified  by  base  and  iliiterate  scriblerStJhat 
&theT  write  for  vain-glory,  need  to  get  money,  or  as  parasites 
to  flatter  and  collogue  with  acme  great  men ;  they  put  out 
'bttrras,  quisquiliasque,  ineptiasque.  ^Amongst  somanytkou~ 
santl  aathors  2/ou  shaU  scarce  ^nd  one,  bif  reading  of  itAom  you 
tkall  be  any  whit  better,  but  rather  much  worse,  quibus  inficitw 
potiue,  quam  perficitur,  by  which  he  is  rather  infected,  than 
any  way  perfected. 

— ^^  Qui  talia  legit. 

Quid  didicit  tandem,  quid  scit,  nisi  aonnnia,  nugat! 

So  that  oftentimes  it  falls  out  fwhich  Collimachus  taxed  of 
old)  a  great  book  is  a  great  mischief.  '  Cardan  finds  fault 
with  Frenchmen  and  Germans,  for  their  scribling  to  no  pur- 
pose :  non,  inquit,  ab  edendo  delcrreo,  modo  novum  aliquid  in- 
veniant:  he  doth  not  bar  them  to  write,  so  that  it  be  some  new 
invention  of  their  own ;  but  we  weave  the  some  web  still,  twist 
the  same  rope  again  and  again :  or,  if  it  be  a  new  invention, 
'tis  but  some  bauble  or  toy  which  idle  fellows  write,  for  as  idle 
fellows  to  read  :  and  who  so  cannot  invent?  ^  He  must  have 
a  barren  ncit,  that  in  this  scribling  age  can  Jorge  nothing. 
*  Princes  shew  their  armies,  rich  men  vaunt  their  buildings, 
souldiers  their  manhood,  and  scholars  vent  'their  t<yess  they 
must  read,  they  must  hear,  whe&er  they  will  or  no.  v 

~  Et  c^uodcumque  semel  chartis  illeverit,  omnes 
Geitiet  a  furao  redeuntes  scire  lacuque, 
Et  pueros  et  anui — —. 

What  once  \»  said  and  writ,  all  men  must  know. 
Old  wives  and  children  as  they  come  and  go. 

What  a  company  of  poets  hath  this  year  brought  out !  as  Pliny 
complains  to  Sosius  Senecio.  "  This  April,  eoery  day  some  or 
other  have  recited.  What  a  catalogue  of  new  books  all  this 
year,  all  this  age  (I  say],  have  our -Frank-furt  marts,  our  do- 
mcstick  marts,  brought  out !  twice  a  year,  "proferunt  se  nova 
ingenia  et  ostenlant :  we  stretch  our  wits  out,  and  set  them  to 
sale :  magna  conatu  nihil  agimus.  So  that,  which  ^  Gesner 
much  desires,  if  a  speedy  reformation  be  not  had,  by  some 
princes  edicts  and  grave  supervisors,  to  restrain  thb  liberty. 
It  will  run  on  in  in/tnitum,     Quis  tarn  avidus  librorum  heUiio, 

'  Am.  pic.  '  lolet  tot  miUe  volumiiu  viz  unum  >  cujiui  Icclicme  quia  mclior 

erodat,  maao  potiiu  Don  pejor,        ^  Palingeniui.         >  lib.  5.  At  ttf.  ^  Sterile 

owrlet  cue  mgeniuia  quod  in  hoc  icripluiientuni  pruiitu.  &c.  '  Cardm.  pnef. 

>d  caa»l.         '  Hor.  ler.  I,  hi.  4.  °  Bpist.  lib.  I.  Magnum  poftanim  pravcn- 

lum  annug  hie  aitulil !  menie  Aprili  nullm  fere  dies  quo  Dan  iJiquis  recitamt.  °  litem. 
r  Principibut  ct  doctoribiu  dflibenmduin  relini|Uo.  u{  ar^uuntur  aiiclorcni  fiirta,  et 
milli«  repetiu  toUantui.  et  temerc  scribeudi  libido  cocrceilur,  alitrr  io  iaQniluni  pro. 
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who  can  read  them  ?  As  already,  we  shall  have  a  vast  chaos 
and  con&sion  of  books:  we  are  p oppressed  with  them ;  *^  our 
eyes  ake  with  reading,  our  fingers  wiui  turning.  For  my  part, 
1  am  one  of  the  number ;  nos  numenis  sumtis :  I  do  not  deny 
it.  I  have  only  this  of  Macrobius  to  say  for  my  self,  Omne 
meum^  nihil  tneum,  'tis  all  mine,  and  none  mine.  As  a  good 
house-wife  out  of  divers  fleeces  weaves  otie  piece  of  cloth,  a  bee 
gathers  wax  and  honey  out  of  many  flowers,  and  makes  a  new 
bundle  of  all, 

Floriferis  ut  apes  in  saltibus  omnia  Hbant, 

I  have  laboriously  'collected  this  cento  out  of  divers  writers, 
and  that  sine  injuria:  Ihave  wronged  no  authors,  but  given 
every  man  his  own ;  which  *  Hierom  so  much  commends  in 
Nepotian ;  he  stole  not- whole  verses,  pages,  tracts,  as  some  do 
now  a  days,  concealing  their  authors  names ;  but  still  said  this 
was  Cyprians,  that  Lactantius,  that  Hilariiis,  so  said  Minutius 
Feliit,   so  Victorinus,  thus  far  Amobius:  I  cite  and  quote 
mine  authors  (which,  howsoever  some  illiterate  scriblers  ac-  . 
count  pedantical,  as  a  cloke  of  ignorance,  and  opposite  to  their 
affected  fine  stile,  I  must  and  will  use)  sumpsij  non  surripui; 
and  what  Varro,  Ub.  6.  de  re  rust,  speaks  of  bees,  minime 
maleficce^  ntdlius  opus  vellicantes  faciunt  deterius^  I  can  say  of 
my  self.     Whom  have  I  injured  ?     The  matter  is  theirs  most 
part,  and  yet  mine :  apparet  tinde  sumptum  Ht  (which  Seneca 
approves);    aliud  tamen^  quam  unde  sumptttm  sit,   apparet; 
which  nature  doth  with  the  aliment  of  our  bodies,  incorpo- 
rate, digest,  assimilate,  I  do  concoquere  quod  hausij  dispose  of 
what  I  take :  I  make  them  pay  tribute,  to  set  out  this  my 
Maceronicon :  the  method  only  is  mine  own :  I  must  usurp 
that  of  '  Wecker  e  Ter.  nihil  dictum  quod  non  dictum  prrus  : 
methodus  sola  artificem  ostendit :  we  can  say  nothing  but  what 
hath  been  said,  the  composition  and  method  is  ours  only, 
and  shews  a  scholar.     Oribasius,  Aetius,  Avicenna,  have  all 
out  of  Galen,  but  to  their  own  method,  diverso  stylo^  non  di-  / 
versa  Jide.     Our  poets  steal  from  Homer.;    he  spews,  saitli*^ 
.^EUian,  they  lick  it  up.     Divines  use  Austins  words  verbatim 
still,  and  our  story-dressers  do  as  much ;  he  that  comes  last 
is  commonly  best, 

donee  quid  graudius  setas 

Postera^  sorsque  ferat  melior.— 

p  Onerabuntur  ingenia,  nemo  legendis  sufficit.  <i  Libris  obruimur :  oculi 

legendo,  manus  volitando  dolent.     Fam.  Strada,  Momon.  Lucretius.  '  Quidquid 

ubique  bene  dictum  fado  meum,  et  illud  nunc  meis  ad  compendium,  nunc  ad  (idem 
et  auctoritatem  alienis,  exprimo  verbis:  omnes  auctores  meos  clientes  esse  orbitror,  ^c. 
Sarisburiensis  ad  Folycrat.  prol.  '  In  Epitaph.  Nep.  illud  Cyp.  hoc  Lact.  illud 

Hilar,  est,  ita  Victorinus,  in  huno  modum  loquutus  est  Amobius,  &c.  *  Pnef.  ad 

Syntax,  med. 
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Thou^  there  were  msay  ^EUits  of  old  in  physick  and  philo- 
sophy, yet  I  say  with  "  Didacus  Stella,  A  dwarf  standing  on 
the  stundders  of  a  giant,  may  see  farther  than  a  giant  hiTOself; 
I  may  likely  add,  alter,  and  see  ferthcr  than  my  predece§sorg ; 
and  It  is  no  greater  prejudice  for  me  to  indite  after  others, 
than  for  ^lianus  Mont^tus,  that  fiunous  physician,  to  write 
de  morbis  capitis  after  Jason  Pratensis,  Heumius,  Hildesheim, 
&C.  Many  horses  to  run  in  a  race,  one  logician,  one  rfaeto- 
ridan,  after  another.     Oppose  then  what  thou  wilt, 

AUatres  licet  usque  nos  et  usque, 

Et  gannitibus  improbis  lacessas; 

I  solve  it  thus.  And  tor  Uiose  other  faults  of  barbarism, 
'  Dorick  diEdect,  extemporanean  styl^  tautologies,  apish  imi- 
tation, a  rhapsody  of  rags  gathered  together  from  several 
dung-hills,  excrements  of  authors,  toyes  and  fopperies  con- 
fusedly tumbled  out,  witliout  art,  invention,  judgement,  wit, 
learning,  harsh,  raw,  vude,  phantastical,  absurd,  insolent,  in- 
discreet, ill-composed,  indigested,  vain,  scurrile,  idle,  dtiU 
and  dry ;  I  confess  all  ('tis  partly  a£^ted) :  thou  canst  not 
think  worse  of  me  than  I  do  of  my  self.  'Tis  not  worth  the 
reading,  I  yield  it :  I  desire  thee  not  to  lose  time  in  perusing 
so  vain  a  suDJect ;  I  should  be  peradventure  loth  my  self  to 
read  him  or  thee  so  writing:  'tis  not  (y>erie pretiitm.  All  1 
say,  is  this,  that  I  have  '  precedents  for  it,  which  Isocrates 
calls  perfitgium  its  qui  peccant,  others  as  absurd,  vain,  idle, 
iUiterate,  &c.  Nonmdli  alii  idtmjecerunl,  others  have  done  as 
much,  it  may  be  more,  and  perhaps  thou  thy  self;  Novtmm 
et  qui  te,  Sgc.  we  have  all  our  faults;  scimus,  et  kanc  veniam, 
S[c.  '  thou  ccnsurest  me,  so  have  I  done  others,  and  may  do 
thee :  Ccedimus,  inque  vicem,  S^.  'tis  lex  talioiiis,  quid  pro  quo. 
Go  now  censure,  criticise,  scoff  and  rail. 

*  NasutUE  sis  usque  licet,  sis  denique  nasus, 
Non  potes  in  nugas  dicere  plura  meas. 
Ipse  ego  qumn  dixi,  &c. 

Wer'st  tbou  all  scofis  and  flouts,  a  very  Momus, 
Than  we  our  selves,  thou  caust  not  say  worse  of  us. 

Ilius,  as  when  women  scold,  have  I  cryed  whore  first;  and, 
in  some  mens  censures,  I  am  afmd  I  have  overshot  my  self. 
Laudare  se  vani,  vituperare  stidti:  as  I  do  not  arrogate,  I 
will  not  derogate.  Primus  vestriim  non  sum,  nee  imus,  I  am 
none  of  the  beet,  I  am  none  of  the  meanest  of  you.     As  I 

■  In  Luc  10.  torn. 'J.  ^rgniKi  giMntum  hnineni  inpoiiti  fltu  quim  ip«i  giguite* 
vident.  •  Nee  anneinun  lextui^dea  melioi,  quia  ex  k  Ala  gignuntur,  nee  noiter 

idea  vllior,  (|uia  ex  alicnii  libtmui,  ut  apei.     Idpuus  advenui  ^alogin.  '  Una 

ab*urdo  dalo,  mille  tequunlur.  ■  Non  dubilo  multoi  lecUnes  hie  fore  rtullas. 

•  Mulial.  13.  -J. 
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am  an  inch,  or  so  many  feet,  so.  many  parasanges,  after  him 
or  him,  I  may  be  peradventure  an  ace  before  thee.  Be  it 
therefore  as  it  is,  well  or  ill,  I  have  assayed,  put  my  self  upon 
the  stage:  I  must  abide  the  censure;  I  may  not  escape  it.  It 
is  most  true,  stylus  virum  argutt,  our  style  bewrayes  us,  and 
**  hunters  find  their  game  by  the  trace,  so  is  a  mans  genius 
descriied  by  his  works:  multo  melius  ex  sermone  quam  linear 
mentis^  de  moribus  hominum  judicamus ;  'twas  old  Cato's  rule. 
I  have  laid  my  self  open  (I  know  it)  in.  this  treatise,  turned 
mine  inside  outward :  I  shall  be  censured,  I  doubt  not ;  for, 
to  say  truth  with  Erasmus,  nihil  morosius  hominum  judiciis, 
there's  nought  so  pievish  as  mens  judgments :  yet  this  is  some 
comfort — ul  palata,  sic  judicia,  our  censures  are  as  various  as 
our  palats. 

^  Tres  mihi  convivse  prope  dissentire  videntur, 
Poscentes  vario  multum  diversa  palato^  &c. 

Our  writings  are  as  so  many  dishes,  our  readers  guests;  our 
books  like  beau^;  that  which  one  admires,  another  rejects;  so 
are  we  approved  as  mens  fancies  are  inclined. 

Pro  captu  lectoris  habent  sua  fata  libelli. 

That  which  is  most  pleasing  to  one  is  amaracum  suij  most 
harsh  to  another.  Quot  homines^  tot  sententiie^  so  many  men, 
so  many  minds :  that  which  thou  condemnest,  he  commends. 

^  Quod  petis^  id  sane  est  invisum  acidumque  duobus. 

He  respects  matter;  thou  art  wholly  for  words:  he  loves  a 
loose  and  free  stile ;  thou  art  all  for  neat  composition,  strong 
lines,  hyperboles,  allegories :  he  desires  a  fine  frontispiece,  en- 
ticing pictures,  such  as  Hieron.  Natali  *  the  Jesuit  hath  cut 
to  the  Dominicals,  to  draw  on  the  readers  attention,  which 
thou  rejectest;  that  which  one  admires,  another  explodes  as 
most  absurd  and  ridiculous.  If  it  be  not  point-blaiik  to  his 
humour,  his  method,  his  conceit,  ^  si  quid  forsan  omissum^ 
quod  is  animo  conceperity  si  qtuB  dictio^  Sfc.  if  ought  be  omitted, 
or  added,  which  he  Ukes,  or  dislikes,  thou  art  mancipium 
pauc(e  lectionisy  an  ideot,  an  ass,  nullus  eSj  or  plagiarius,  a 
trifler,  a  trivant,  thou  art  an  idle  fellow;  or  else  ^tis  a  thing 
of  meer  industry,  a  collection  without  wit  or  invention,  a 
very  toy.  ^  Facilia  sic  putant  omnes  qua  jam  facta,  nee  de 
salebris  cogitant,  ubi  via  strata  ;  so  men  are  valued,  their  la- 
bours vilified,  by  fellows  of  no  worth  themselves,  as  things  of 
nought:  who  could  not  have  done  as  much?  unusquisque 
abandai  sensu  sua,  every  man  abounds  in  his  own  sense;  and 

**  TJt  ▼€iialores  feram  e  vestigio  imprenoi  Tinim  scriptiuncuUL    Lips.  *  Hor. 

^  Hor.  •  Antwerp.  foL  1607.  •  Muretus.  *  Lipsius. 
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whilest  each  particular  party  is  so  affected,  how  should  one 
please  all? 

^  Quid  dem?  quid  non  dam  ?    Renuis  tu,  quod  jubet  ille. 

How  shall  I  hope  to  express  my  self  to  each  mans  humor  and 
^ conceit^  or  to  give  satisfaction  to  all?     Some  understand  too 
little,  some  too  much,  qui  similiter  in  legendos  libros^  atque 
in  salutandos  homines  irruuntf  non  cogitantes  quales,  sed  quir 
bus  vestibus  induti  sint^  as  'Austin  observes,    not  regarding 
what,   but  who  write,  ^orexin  habet  auctoris  celebritas,   not 
valuing  the  mettal,  but  the  stamp  that  is  upon  it;  cantharum 
aspiciuntj  non  quid  in  eo.     If  he  be  not  rfcn,  in  great  place, 
polite  arid  brave,  a  great  doctor,  or  full  fraught  with  grand 
titles,  though  never  so  well  qualified,  he  is  a  dunce.     But 
as  *  Baronms  hath  it  of  cardinal  Carafla's  works,  he  is  a 
meer  hog  that  rejects  any  man  for  his  poverty.     Some  are  too 
partial,  as  friends  to  overween ;  others  come  with  a  prejudice 
to  carp,  vilifie,  detract  and  scoff;  {qui  de  me  forsan  quidquid 
csty  omfii  contemptu  contemptius  judicant)  some  as  bees  for  ho- 
ney, some  as  spiders  to  gather  poyson.     What  shall  I  do  in 
this  case?     As  a  Dutch  host,  if  you  come  to  an  inn  in  Ger- 
many, and  dislike  your  fare,  diet,  lodging,  &c.  replyes  in  a 
surly  tone,  *  aliiid  tibi  qtueras  diversorium^  if  you  like  not  this, 
get  you  to  another  inn :  I  resolve,  if  you  like  not  my  writing, 
go  read  something  else.     I  do  not  much  esteem  thy  censure : 
take  thy  course :    tis  not  as  thou  wilt,  nor  as  I  will :  but  when 
we  have  both  done,  that  of  ™  Flinius  Secundus  to  Trajan  will 
prove  true.  Every  mans  witty  labour  takes  not^  except  the  maiter^ 
subjecty  occasion^  and  some  commending  favourite  happen  to  it. 
If  I  be  taxed,  exploded  by  thee  and  some  such,  I  shall  haply 
be  approved  and  commended  by  others,  and  so  have  been 
{expertus  loqpor) ;  and  may  truly  say  with  "^  Jovius  in  like  case 
{absit  verbo  jactantia)  ?ieroum  quorundam,  pontificum^  et  viro- 
rum  nobilium  familiaritatem  et  amicitiam,  gratasque  gratias, 
et  muUorum  "^bene  laudatorum  laudes  sum  inde  p9*omeritus:  as 
I  hav»  been  honoured  by  some  worthy  men,  so  have  I  been 
vilified  by  others,  and  snail  be.     At  the  first  publishing  of 
this  book,  (which  p  Frobus  of  Persius  satyrs)  editum  librum 
continue  mirari  homines^  atque  avide  deripere  cceperunt^  I  inay 
in  some  sort  apply  to  this  mv  work.     The  first,  second, 
and   third  edition  were  suddenly  gone,  eagerly  read,  and^ 

V  Hot.  I*  Fieri  non  potest,  ut  quod  quisque  cogitat,  dicat  unus.    Muretus. 

*  Lib.  1.  de  ord  cap.  11.  ^  Erasmus.  *  Annal.  torn.  3.  ad  annum  960. 

Est  porcus  ille  qui  sacerdotem  ex  aroplitudine  redituum  sordide  demetitur.       ^  Erasm. 
^al.  "*  Epist.  L  6.     Cit)usque  ingenium  non  statim  emergit,  nisi  niateriae 

fautor,  occasio,  comroendatorque  contingat.  ■^  Frsf.  bist  "  Laudari  a 

laudato  laus  est  p  Vit  Persii. 
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as  I  have  said,  not  so  much  approved  by  some,  as  scornfully 
rejected  by  others.  But  it  was  Democritus  his  fortune,  Idem, 
admtrationi  et  *  irrisioni  habitus.  'Twas  Seneca's  fate :  that 
superintendant  of  wit,  learning,  judgement,  "^ad  stupor  em 
doctuSy  the  best  of  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  in  Plutarch'^s 
opinion ;  that  renowned  connector  of  vice,  as  '  Fabius  terms 
him,  and  pairiful  omniscious  philosopher  that  writ  so  excels 
Jently  and  admirahlu  welly  could  not  please  all  parties,  or 
escape  censure.  H(ow  is  he  vilified  by  '  Caligula,  Agellius, 
Fabms,  and  Lipsius  himself,  his  chief  propugner  ?  In  eo  pie- 
raque  jierniciosay  saith  the  same  Fabius :  many  childish  tracts 
and  sentences  he  hath,  sermo  illaboratus,  too  negligent  often 
and  remiss,  as  Agellius  observes,  oratio  vulgaris  et  protrita^ 
dicaces  ef  ineptce  sefitentue,  eruditio  plebeia,  an  homely  shal- 
low writer  as  he  is.     In  partibus  spinas  etfastidia,  habctj  saith 

*  Lipsius ;  and,  as  in  all  his  other  works,  so  especially  in  his 
Epistles,  alice  in  argutiis  et  ineptiis  occupantur :  irUricattis 
alicubif  et  parum  composiius,  sine  copid  rerum  hoc  fecit :  he 
jumbles  up  many  things  together  unmethodically,  after  the 
Stoicks  m^hion :  parum  ordinavit,  multa  accumulavitj  8^c,  If 
Seneca  be  thus  lashed,  and  many  famous  men  that  I  could 
name,  what  shall  I  expect  ?  How  shall  I  that  am  vix  umbra 
tanti  philosophic  hope  to  please  ?  No  man  so  absolute,  *  Eras- 
mus holds,  to  satisfe  all,  except  antiquity,  prescription,  <Jr.  set 
a  bar.  But  as  I  nave  proved  in  Seneca,  this  will  not  alwayes 
take  place,  how  shall  I  evade?  'Tis  the  common  doom  of 
all  writers:  I  must  (I  say)  abide  it:  I  seek  not  applause; 
"  Non  ego  ventosw  venor  suffragia  plebis  ;  again,  non  sum  adeo 
informis :  I  would  not  be  vilified'' ; 

y  laudatus  abunde, 
Non  fastiditus  si  tibi,  lector,  ero. 

I  fear  good  mens  censures;  and  to  their  favourable  acceptance 
I  submit  my  labours, 

*  et  linguas  mancipioriun 

Contemno  ■ 

As  the  barking  of  a  dog,  I  securely  contemn  those  malicious 
and  scurrile  obloquies,  flouts,  calunmies  of  railers  and  detract- 
ors ;  I  scorn  the  rest.  What  therefore  I  have  said,  pro  te- 
nuitate  med  I  have  said. 

*  Minuit  pnesentia  famam.  4  Lipsiusy  Jodie,  de  SenecL  c  Lib.  10. 

riurimum  studii>  multam  rerum  cognitionem,  omnem  studiorum  raateriam,  &c. 
multa  in  eo  probanda,  multa  admiranda.  *  Suet  Arena  sine  calce. 

*  Introduc.  ad  Sen.  '  Judic.  de  Sen.  Vix  aliquis  tam  absolutus,  ut  alteri 
per  omnia  satiifiiciaty  niai  longa  temporis  praescriptiof  semot4  judicandi  libertate, 
rdigione  quadam  animos  occupant.  °  Hor.  Ep.  1.  lib.  29.  *  Mffnt 
turn  frigide  laudari  ac  iniectanter  ▼ituperari.  Phavorinui.  A.  Gel.  lib.  19.  c.  2. 
y  Ovid.  Trist  1.  eleg.  6.               ■  Juven.  Sat.  5. 
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One  or  two  things  yet  I  was  desirous  to  have  amended,  if  I 
could,  concerning  me  manner  of  handling  this  my  subject,  for 
which  Tmust  apologize,  deprecari^  and  upon  better  advice  give 
the  friendly  reader  notice.  It  was  not  mine  intent  to  prosti- 
tute my  muse  in  English,  or  to  divulge  secreta  Minervte^  but 
to  have  exposed  this  more  contract  m  Latin,  if  I  could  have 
got  it  printed.  Any  scurrile  pamphlet  is  welcome  to  our  mer- 
cenary stationers  in  English :  they  print  all,    • 

cuduntque  libellos^ 
.       In  quorum  foliis  vix  simia  nuda  cacaret : 

but  in  Latin  they  will  not  deal :  which  is  one  of  the  reasons 
*  Nicholas  Car,  in  his  Oration  of  the  paucity  of  English  writers, 
gives,  that  so  man^  flourishing  wits  are  smothered  in  oblivion, 
lye  dead  and  buried,  in  this  our  nation.  Another  main  fault 
is,  that  I  have  not  revised  the  copy,  and  amended  the  style, 
which  now  flows  remisly,  as  it  was  first  conceived :  but  my . 
leisure  would  not  permit :  Feci  nee  quod  potui^  nee  quod  volut^ 
I  confess  it  is  neither  as  I  would,  or  as  it  should  be. 

**  Cum  relego,  scripsisse  pudet,  quia  plurima  cerno, 
Me  quoque  quae  fuerant  judice  digna  lini. 

When  I  peruse  this  tract  which  I  have  writ, 
I  am  abash'd,  and  much  I  hold  unfit. 

Et  qtiod  ffravissimumy  in  the  matter  it  self,  many  things  I  dis- 
allow at  uiis  present,  which  when  I  writ,  *^  Non.  eadem  est  tetas, 
non  mens,  1  would  willingly  retract  much,  &c.  but  ^tis  too 
late.     I  can  only  crave  pardon  now  for  what  is  amiss. 

I  might  indeed  (had  I  wisely  done)  observed  that  precept  of 
the  poet, 

nonumque  prerantur  in  annum, 

and  have  taken  more  care :  or  as  Alexander  the  physician 
would  have  done  by  lapis  lazuli,  fifty  times  washed  before  it 
be  used,  I  should  have  revised,  corrected,  and  amended  this 
tract ;  but  I  had  not  (as  I  said)  that  happy  leisure,  no  ama- 
nuenses or  assistants.  Fancrates  in '^  Lucian,  wanting  a  ser- 
vant as  he  went  from  Memphis  to  Coptus  in  ^gypt^  took 
a  door  bar,  and,  after  some  superstitious  words  pronounced, 
(Eucrates  the  relator  was  then  present)  made  it  stand  up  like 
a  serving-man,  fetch  him  water,  turn  the  spit,  serve  in  supper, 
and  what  work  he  would  besides;  and  when  he  had  done  that 
service  he  desired,  tum'd  his  man  to  a  stick  again.    I  have  no 

*  Aut  artia  ioscii,  aut  quaestui  magis  quam  Uteris  student  hab.  Cantab,  et  Lond. 
ezcus.  1676.  ^  Ovid,  de  Pont.  eleg.  1.  6.  f  Hor.  ^  Tom.  3» 

Philopseud.  accepto  pessulo,  quum  carmen  quoddam  dixisi(iet,  eflfecit  ut  ambularet^ 
aquam  haurint,  coenam  pararet,  &c 
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such  skill  to  make  new  men  at  my  pleasure,  or  means  to  hire 
them,  no  whistle,  to  call,  like  the  master  of  a  ship,  and  bid 
them  run,  &c.  I  have  no  such  authority,  no  such  benefactors, 
as  that  noble  *  Ambrosius  was  to  Origen,  allowing  hun  six  or 
seven  amanuenses  to  write  but  his  (fictates  ;  I  must,  for  that 
cause,  do  my  business  my  self,  and  was  tlierefore  enforced,  as 
a  bear  doth  her  whelps,  to  bring  forth  this  confused  lump :  I 
had  not  time  to  lick  it  into  form,  as  she  doth  her  young  ones, 
but  even  so  to  publish  it,  as  it  was  first  written,  quidquid  in 
buccam  venit:  in  an  extemporean  style,  (as  ^  I  do  commonly  all 
other  exercises)  effiidi  quidquid  dictavit  genius  meus;  out  of 
a  confused  company  of  notes,  and  writ  with  as  small  delibera- 
tion as  I  do  oniinarily  speak,  without  all  affectation  of  big 
words,  fustian  phrases,  jmgling  terms,  tropes,  strong  lines, 
(that,  like  *  Acestes  arrows,  caught  fire  as  they  flew)  strains  of 
wit,  brave  heats,  elogies,  hyperbolical  exornations,  elegancies, 
&c.  which  many  so  much  affect.  I  am  ^ aquie potor,  drink  no. 
wine  at  all,  which  so  much  improves  our  modem  wits;  a  loose, 
plain,  rude  writer,  ^ficum  vocojicum^  ct  ligonem  ligonem^  and  as 
tree,  as  loose :  idem  calamo  quod  in  mente :  ^  I  call  a  spade  a 
spade :  animis  hcec  scribo'^  non  auribusj  I  respect  matter,  not 
words ;  remembering  that  of  Cardan,  verba  propter  res,  non 
res  propter  verba;  and  seeking  with  Seneca,  quid  scribam^  non 
quemadmodum,  rather  what,  than  how  to  write.  For,  as  Philo 
thinks,  ^  he  that  is  conversant  about  matter j  neglects  words ;  and 
thoie  that  excell  in  this  art  of  speakings  have  no  profound 
learning  : 

^  Verba  nitent  phaleris  -,  at  nullas  verba  medullas 
Intus  habent—— 

Besides,  it  was  the  observation  of  that  wise  Seneca,  ^  when  you 
see  a  fellcnx)  careful  about  his  wordsj  and  neat  in  his  speech, 
hum  this  for  a  certainty,  that  mans  mind  is  busied  about  toyes, 
there^s  no  solidity  in  him.  Non  est  omamentum  virile  concin- 
nitas :  as  he  said  of  a  nightingale, 

vox  es,  prsterea  nihil,,  &c. 

I  am  therefore  in  this  point  a  professed  disciple  of  *  Apollonius, 
a  scholar  of  Socrates :  I  neglect  phrases,  and  labour  wholly  to 
inform  my  readers  understanding,  not  to  please  his  ear ;  'tis 

*  EusebhiSy  ecclet.  hist*  lib.  6.  ^  Stans  pede  in  uno,  as  he  made  verses. 

*  Virg.  ^  Non  eadem  a  stunmo  expectes*  nunimoque  poetL  s  Stylus 

hie  nullus  praeter  parrhesiam.  *>  Qui  rebus  se  exercett  verba  negligit ;  et  qui 

callet  ariem  dicendi,  nullam  disciplinam  habet  recognilanu  '  Faliogenius. 

^  Cujuscunque  orationem  vides  politam  et  solicitam,  scito  animum  in  pusilUs  occupa- 
tum,  in  scriptis  nil  solidum.    Epist  lib.  1.  21.  '  Fhilostratus»  lib.  8.  vit.  ApoL 

Keg^igebat  oratoriam  fiundtatem,  et  penitua  aspemabatur  ejus  professores,  quod  lin- 
guam  duntaxat,  non  autem  mentem,  redderent  eruditiorein. 

VOL.  I.  C 
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not  my  study  or  intent  to  compose  neatly,  whicli  an  orator  i-e- 
quires,  but  tQ  express  my  self  readily  and  plainly  as  it  hap- 
pens :  so  that,  as  a  river  runs,  sometimes  precipitate  and  swift, 
then  dull  and  slow;  now  direct,  then  per  ambages;  now  deep, 
then  shallow ;  now  muddy,  then  clear ;  now  broad,  then  nar- 
row; doth  my  style  flow — now  serious,  then  light;  now  comi- 
cal, then  satyrical ;  now  more  elaborate,  then  remiss,  as  the 
present  subject  required,  or  as  at  that  time  I  was  afPected. 
And  if  thou  vouchsafe  to  read  this  treatise,  it  shall  seem  no 
otherwise  td  thee,  than  the  way  to  an  ordinary  traveller, 
sometimes  fair,  sometimes  foul;  here  champion,  there  in- 
closed ;  barren  in  one  place,  better  feoil  in  another.  By  woods, 
groves,  hills,  dales,  plains,  &c.  1  shall  lead  thee  per  ardua 
montium,  et  Ivbrica  vallium^  et  roscida  cespitum^  et  *  glebosa 
campontm,  through  variety  of  objects,  that  which  thou  shalt 
like,  and  surely  dislike. 

For  the  matter  it  self  or  method,  if  it  be  faulty,  consider,  I 
pray  you,  that  of  Columella :  nt^l  perfectum^  aut  a  singulari 
consitmmatum  industrid :  no  man  can  observe  all ;  much  is  de- 
fective no  doubt,  may  be  justly  taxed,  altered,  and  avoided  in 
Galen,  Aristotle,  those  gi-eat  masters.  Boni  vetiatoHs  (""  one 
holds)  plures  for  as  caper e^  naii  onines.  He  is  a  good  hunts- 
man can  catch  some,  not  all:  I  have  done  my  endeavour. 
Besides,  I  dwell  not  in  this  study:  non  hie  sulcos  ducimus : 
rum  hoc  pulvere  desudamtis :  I  am  but  a  smatterer,  I  confess,  a 
stranger :  "  here  and  there  I  pull  a  flower.  I  do  easily  grant, 
if  a  rigid  censurer  should  criticize  on  this  which  I  have  writ, 
he  should  not  find  three  sole  faults,  as  Scaliger  in  Terence, 
but  three  hundred,  so  niany  as  he  hath  done  in  Cardans  Sub- 
tleties, as  many  notable  errors  as  **  Gul.  Laurembergius,  a  late 
professor  of  Rustocke,  discovers  in  that  anatomy  of  Laurentius, 
or  Barocius  the  Venetian  in  Sacroboscus.  And  although  this 
be  a  sixth  edition,  in  which  I  should  have  been  more  accurate, 
corrected  all  those  former  escapes,  yet  it  was  maeni  laboris 
opusy  so  difiicult  and  tedious,  that  (as  carpenters  do  find  out 
of  experience,  'tis  much  better  build  a  new  sometimes,  than 
repair  an  old  house)  I  could  as  soon  write  as  much  more,  as 
alter  that  which  is  written.  If  ought  therefore  be  amiss,  (as  I 
grant  there  is)  I  require  a  fi-iencUy  admonition,  no  bitter  in- 
vective : 

'  Sint  Musis  sociffi  Charites ;  Furia  omnis  abesto. 
Otherwise,  as  in  ordinary  controversies,  funem  contentianis 

*  Hie  enim,  quod  Seneca  de  Ponto,  bos  herbam,  ciconia  larisam,  cants  leporetn* 
virgo  fiorem  i^gat.  ■■  Pet.  Nannius,  not  in  Hor.  »  Non  hie  colonus 

domicilium  habeo ;  sed,  topiarii  in  morem,  hinc  inde  fiorem  vellico,  ut  canis  Nilum 
lambens.  ^  Supra  bis  mille  notabiles  errores  Laurentii  demonstravi,  &c  p  Philo, 
dc  Cob. 
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naiamus :  sed  ad  bono  ?  We  may  contend,  and  Kkelv  rais- 
a£e  each  other :  but  to  what  purpose  ?  We  are  both  scholars, 
say, 

**  Arcades  ambo, 

£t  cantare  pares,  et  respondere  parati. 

If  we  do  wrangle,  what  shall  we  get  by  it?  Trouble  and  wrong 
our  selves,  make  sport  to  others  If  I  be  convict  of  an  error, 
I  will  yield,  I  will  amend.  Si  quid  bonis  moribusy  si  quid 
veritati  dissentaneum^  i?i  sacris  vcl  humaiiis  Uteris  a  me  dictum 
sii^  id  nee  dictum  esto.  In  the  mean  time  I  require  a  favour- 
able censure  of  all  faults  omitted,  harsh  compositions,  pleo* 
nasmes  of  words,  tautological  repetitions,  (though  Seneca  bear 
me  out,  nunquam  nimis  dicitur,  quod  nunquam  satis  dicitur) 
perturbations  of  tenses,  numbers,  printers  faults,  &c.  My 
translations  are  sometimes  rather  paraphrases,  than  interpret- 
ations; non  ad  verbum;  but,  as  an  author,  I  use  more  liberty,' 
and  that'^s  only  taken,  which  was  to  my  purpose.  Quota- 
tions are  often  inserted  in  the  text,  which  make  the  style 
more  harsh,  or  in  the  margent,  as  it  hapned.  Greek  authors, 
Plato,  Plutarch,  Athenaeus,  &c.  I  have  cited  out  of  their  in- 
terpreters, because  the  original  was  not  so  ready.  I  have 
mingled  sacra  prqfanisy  but  I  hope  not  prophaned,  and,  in 
repetition  of  authors  names,  ranked  them  per  accidensj  not 
according  to  chronology;  sometimes  neotericks  before  an- 
cients, as  my  memory  suggested.  Some  things  are  here  altered, 
expunged  m  this  sixth  edition,  others  amended,  much  added, 
because  many  good  *  authors  in  all  kinds  are  come  to  my 
hands  since;  and  'tis  no  prgudice,  no  such  indecorum,  or 
oversight. 

r  Nuilquam  ita  quidquam  bene  subduct^  ratione  ad  vitam  fuit, 
Quin  res,  aetas,  usus,  semper  aliquid  apportet  novi» 
Aliquid  moneat ;  ut  ilia,  quae  scire  te  credas^  nescias, 
£t^  quse  tibi  putiris  prima,  in  ezperiundo  ut  repudies. 

Ne'er  was  ought  yet  at  first  contrived  so  fit. 
But  use^  dge,  or  something,  would  alter  it ; 
Advise  thee  better,  and^  upon  peruse. 
Make  thee  not  say,  and,  what  thou  tak*st,  refuse. 

But  I  am  now  resolved  never  txi  put  this  treatise  out  again : 
ne  quid  nimis^  I  will  not  hereafter  add,  alter,  or  retract ;  I 
have  done. 

The  laist  knd  greatest  exception  is,  that  I,  being  a  divine, 
have  medled  with  physick : 

*  Tantumne  est  ab  re  tu^  otii  tibi, 
Aliena  ut  cures,  eaque  nihil  quae  ad  te  attinent }  , 

n  Virg.  •  Frambeiarius,  Sennertus,  Ferandus,  &c  '  Ten  Adelph. 

•  HcauU  act.  1.  seen.  1. 

C2 
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(which  Menedanus  objected  to  Chremes)  have  1  so  muck 
leisure  or  little  business  of  mine  own,  as  to  look  after  other 
mens  matters,  which  concern  me  not?  What  hare  I  to  do 
with  physick?  guod  medicorwn  est,  promittant  medici.  The 
'  Lacedaemonians  were  once  in.  counsel  about  state-matters :  a 
debauched  fellow  spake  excellent  well,  and  to  the  purpose :  his 
speech  was  generally  approved :  a  grave  senator  steps  up,  and 
by  all  means  would  have  it  repealed,  though  good,  because 
dehonestabatur  pessimo  auetore,  it  had  no  better  an  author ; 
let  Bonie  good  man  relate  the  same,  and  then  it  should  pass. 
This  counsel  was  embraced,  factum  est,  and  it  was  registered 
forthwith ;  et  sic  bona  sententia  matisit,  malus  auctor  mutatus 
est.  Thou  sayest  as  much  of  nie,  stomachoiis  as  thou  art,  and 
grantest  peradventure  this  which  I  have  written  in  physlck, 
not  to  be  amiss,  had  another  done  it,  a  professed  physician, 
or  so;  but  why  should  I  meddle  with  this  tract?  Hear  me 
speak :  there  be  many  other  subjects,  I  do  easily  grant,  both 
in  humanity  and  divinity,  fit  to  be  treated  of,  which,  bad  I 
written  ad  ostentalionem  only,  to  shew  my  self,  1  should  have 
rather  chosen,  and  in  whidi  I  have  been  more  conversant,  I 
could  have  more  willingly  luxuriated,  and  better  satisfied  my 
self  and  others;  but  that  at  this  time  1  was  fatally  driven 
upon  this  rock  of  melancholy,  and  carried  away  by  this  by- 
Bb^am,  which,  as  a  rillet,  is  deducted  from  the  main  chand 
of  my  studies,  in  which  I  have  pleased  and  busied  my  self  at 
idle  hours,  as  a  subject  most  necessary  and  commodious : —  " 
not  that  I  prefer  it  before  divinity,  wiiich  I  do  acknowledge 
to  be  the  cjueen  of  professions,  and  to  which  all  the  rest  are 
as  handmaids,  but  that  in  divinity  I  saw  no  such  great  need : 
for,  had  I  written  positively,  there  be  so  many  books  in  that 
kind,  so  many  commentators,  treatises,  pamphlets,  expositions, 
sermons,  that  whole  teems  of  oxen  cannot  draw  them ;  and, 
had  I  been  as  forward  and  ambitious  as  some  others,  I  mi^t 
have  haply  printed  a  sermon  at  Pauls  Cross,  a  sermon  in  St 
Maries  Oxon,  a  sermon  in  Christ- Church,  or  a  sermon  be- 
fore the  right  honourable,  right  reverend,  a  sermon  before  the 
right  worshipful,  a  sermon  in  Latine,  in  English,  a  sermon  with 
a  name,  a  sermon  without,  a  sermon,  a  sermon,  &c.  But  I 
have  been  ever  as  desirous  to  suppress  mv  labour^n  this  kind, 
as  others  have  been  to  press  and  pubhsh  theirs.  To  have 
written  in  controversie,  had  been  to  cut  off  an  Hydras  head : 
"  lis  litem  general  1  one  begets  another ;  so  many  duplications, 
triphcations,  and  swarms  of  (]uestions,  in  sacro  belle  hoc  quod 
styli  mucrone  agitvr,  that,  having  once  begun,  I  should  never 

■■  Bt  inde  <Msoa  qiucdam  fit,  qiue  bjercde*  etUm 
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make  an  end.  One  had  much  better,  as  'Alexander  the 
Sixth,  pope,  long  since  observed,  provoke  a  great  prince  than 
a  begging  firiar,  a  Jesuite,  or  a  seminary  priest :  I  will  add,  for 
inexpugnabUe  genus  hoc  hamiman:  they  are  an  irrefragable 
society;  they  must  apd  will  have  the  last  word,  and  that 
with  sudi  eagerness,  impudence,  abominable  lying,  falsifying, 
and  bitterness  in  their  questions  they  proceed,  diat,  as  ^  he 
sidd  Jwrome  c<ecus^  an  rapit  vis  acrioTy  an  cidpa  ?  responsum 
date.  Blind  fury  or  errour,  or  rashness,  or  what  it  is  that 
eggs  them,  I  know  not,  I  am  sure,  many  times;  which  'Austin 
perc^ved  lon^  since:  tempestate  contentionis^  serenitas  cha" 
ritatis  obnubihtur:  with  this  tempest  of  contention,  the  se- 
renity of  charity  is  over-clouded ;  and  there  be  too  many 
spirits  conjured  up  already  in  this  kipd  in  all  sciences,  and 
more  than  we  can  tell  how  to  lay,  which  do  furiously  rage,  / 
and  keep  such  a  racket,  that,  as  *Fabius  said,  it  had  beenjj 
much  better  for  some  of  them  to  have  been  born  dumb,  and 
altogether  illiterate,  than  so  far  to  dote  to  their  awn  destruc" 
tian. 

At  melius  fuerat  non  scribere;  namtjue  tacere 
Tutum  semper  erit. 

'Tis  a  general  fault — so  Severinus  the  Dane  complains  ^  in 
physick — unhappy  men  as  we  are,  we  spend  our  daies  in  un- 
profitable questions  and  disputations,  intricate  subtilties,  de  land 
caprina,  about  moonshine  in  the  water,  leaving  in  the  mean 
time  those  chiefest  treasures  of  nature  untouched,  wherein  the 
best  medicines  for  all  manner  of  diseases  are  to  be  found,  and 
do  not  only  neglect  them  our  selves,  but  hinder,  condemn,  forbid, 
and  scoff  at  othei'S,  thai  are  willing  to  enquire  cfter  them. 
These  motives  at  this  present  have  induced  me  to  make  choice 
of  this  medicinal  subject. 

.  If  any  physician  m  the  mean  time  shall  infer,  ne  sutor  ultra 
crepidam,  and  find  himself  grieved  that  I  have  intruded  into 
his  profession,  I  will  teU  him  in  brie^  1  do  not  otherwise  by 
them,  than  they  do  by  us,  if  it  be  for  their  advantage. 
I  know  many  of  their  sect  which  have  taken  orders  in 
hope  of  a  benefice :  ^tis  a  common  transition :  and  why  may 

• 

<  Malle  se  bdlum  cum  magno  principe  gererci  quam  oum  uno  ex  fratrum  mendican- 
Unm  ordine.  y  Hor.  epod.  lib.  od.  7.  *  EpUt  86.  ad  Casulain  preab. 

*■  ISb,  IS.  cap.  1.  Mutos  naad,  et  omni  acientift  egere,  aatius  fuLuet,  quam  sic  in 
propriam  pemidem  iiuanire.  **  Infdix  mortalitas !   Inutilibua  quaestionibus 

ic  dijcqytatioinbus  vitam  traducimui ;  naturs  principet  thesauros,  in  quibus  gravis- 
ifanae  roorbonun  medicinae  coUocatae  sunt,  interim  intactos  reUnquimus ;  nee  ipsi 
whmi  reHnquimus,  sed  et  alios  prohibemusy  impedimus,  condemnamus,  ludibriitque 
ilfidmus. 
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not  a  melancholy  divine,   that  can  get  nothing  but  b^  si- 
mony, profess  physick?     Drusianus,  an  Italian,  (Crusianus 
but  corruptly,   Trithemius  calls  him)    '^because  he  was  not 
fortunate  in  his  practice,  forsook  his  profession,  and  writ  ajier" 
wards  in  divinity,     Marcilius  Ficinus  was  5^772^/  et  simul,  a 
priest  and  a  physician  at  once ;  and  '^  T.  Linacer,  in  his  old 
age,  took  orders.     The  Jesuites  profess  both  at  this  time: 
divers  of  them,  permissu  superionim,   chirurgions,   panders, 
bawds,  and  midwives,  &c.     Many  poor  countrev-vicars,  for 
want  of  other  means,  are  driven   to  their  shifts;   to  turn 
mountebanks,  quacksalvers,   empiricks:    and  if  our  greedy 
patrons  hold  us  to  such  hard  con^litions,  as  common^  they 
do,  they  will  make  most  of  us  work  at  some  trade,  as  Paul  did 
— at  last  turn  taskers,  maltsters,  costerraongers,  grasiers,  sell 
ale,  as  some  have  done,  or  worse.     Howsoever,  in  imdertak- 
ing  this  task,  I  hope  I  shall  commit  no  great  errour,  or  inde^ 
corumy  if  all  be  considered  aright.     I  can  vindicate  my  self 
with  Georgius  Braunus,  and  Hieronymus  Hemingius,  those 
two  learned  divines,  who,  (to  borrow  a  line  or  two  of  mine 
•  elder  brother)  drawn  by  a  natural  love,  tJie  one  of  pictures 
and  maps,  prospectives  and  chorographical  delights,  writ  thai 
ample  Theatre  of  Cities;  the  other  to  the  study  of  genealogies, 
penned  Theatrum  Genealogicum :  or  else  1  can  excuse  my 
studies  with  ^  Lessius  the  Jesuite  in  like  case—  It  is  a  disease  of 
the  soul,  on  which  I  am  to  treat,  and  as  much  appertaining  to 
a  divine  as  to  a  physician ;  and  who  knows  not  what  an  agree- 
ment there  is  betwixt  these  two  professions  ?     A  good  divine 
either  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  good  physician,  a  spiritual  physician 
at  least,  as  our  Saviour  calls  himself,  and  was  indeed.  Mat.  4. 
23.  Luke  5.  18.  Luke  7.  8.     They  differ  but  in  object,  the 
one  of  the  body,  the  other  of  the  soul,  and  use  divers  medi- 
cines to  cure;  one  amends  animam  per  corpus,  the  other  corpus 
per  animam,  as  ^  our  regius  professour  of  pnysick  well  informed 
us  in  a  learned  lecture  of  his  not  long  since.     One  helps  the 
vices  and  passions  of  the  soul,  anger,  lust,  desperation,  pride, 
presumption,  &c.  by  applying  that  spiritual  physick,  as  the 
other  uses  proper  remedies  in  bodily  diseases.  Now,  this  being 
a  common  infirmity  of  body  and  soul,  and  such  a  one  that  hath 
as  much  need  of  a  spiritual  as  a  corporal  cure,  I^gould  not  find 
a  fitter  task  to  busie  my  self  about — a  more  apposite  theam, 
so  necessary,  so  commodious,  and  generally  concerning  all 

**  Quod  in  praxi  minimc  fortunatus  esset,  medicinam  reliquit»  et,  ordinibus  initii^tus, 
in  theologia  postmodum  scripsit.     Gesner,  Bibliotheca.  *  P.  Jovius.  c  ]VI. 

W.  Burton,  Preface  to  his  Description  of  Leicettersbiret  printed  at  London  by  W. 
Jaggord  for  J.  White,  1622.  'In  Hygiasticon ;  neque  enim  hxc  tractatio  aliens 

videri  debet  a  thcologo,  &c.  agitur  de  morbo  aninia?.  r  D.  Clayton,  in  coinitiis* 

anno  J621. 
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sorts  of  meDy  that  should  so  equally  participate  of  both,  Bnd 
require  a  whole  physician.  A  divine,  in  this  compound  mixt 
malady,  can  do  little  alone;  a  physician,  in  some  kinds  of 
melancholy,  much  less :  both  make  an  absolute  cure : 

^  Alterius  sic  altera  poscit  opera : 

and  'tis  proper  to  them  both,  and,  I  hope,  not  unbeseeming 
me,  who  am  by  my  profession  a  divine,  and  by  mine  inclina- 
tion a  physician.  I  had  Jupiter  in  my  sixth  house ;  I  say,  with 
*  Beroaldus,  non  sum  medicus,  nee  medicince  prorsus  expers ,-  in 
the  theorick  of  physick  I  have  taken  some  pains,  not  with  an 
intent  to  practise,  but  to  satisfie  my  self;  which  was  a  cause 
likewise  or  die  first  undertaking  of  this  subject. 

If  these  reasons  do  not  satisfie  thee,  good  reader^ — as  Alex- 
ander Munificus,  that  bountiful  prelate,  sometime  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  when  he  had  built  six  castles,  ad  hnidiam  operis 
eluendam,  saith  ^  Mr.  Cambden,  to  take  away  the  envy  of  his 
work,  (which  very  words  Nubrigensis  hath  of  Roger  the  rich 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  who,  in  king  Stephens  time,  Duilt  Shir- 
burn  casde^  and  that  of  Devises)  to  divert  the  scandal  or  impu- 
tation which  might  be  thence  inferred,  built  so  many  reh'gious 
houses — If  this  my  discourse  be  over  medicinal,  or  savour  too 
much  of  humanity,  I  promise  thee  that  I  will  hereafter  make 
thee  amends  in  some  treatise  of  divinity.  But  this,  I  hope, 
shall  suffice^  when  you  have  more  fully  considered  of  the  mat- 
ter of  this  my  subject,  rem  substratam,  melancholy  madness, 
and  of  the  reasons  following,  which  were  my  chief  motives — 
the  generality  of  the  disease,  the  necessity  of*^the  x:urc,  and  the 
commodity  or  common  good  that  will  arise  to  all  men  by  the 
knowledge  of  it,  as  shall  at  large  appear  in  the  ensuing  prc- 
fece.  And  I  doubt  not  but  that  in  the  end  you  will  say  with 
me,  that  to  anatomize  this  humour  aright  through  all  the 
members  of  this  our  microcosmus,  is  as  great  a  task  as  to  re- 
concile those  chronological  errours  in  the  Assyrian  monarchy, 
find  out  the  quadrature  of  a  circle,  the  creeks  and  sounds  of 
the  north-east  or  north-west  passages,  and,  all  out,  as  good  a 
discovery  as  that  hungry  '  Spaniards  of  Terra  Australis  Incog- 
nita— as  great  trouble  as  to  perfect  the  motion  of  Mars  and 
Mercury,  which  so  crucifies  our  astronomers,  or  to  rectifie  the 
Gregorian  kalendar.  I  am  so  affected,  for  my  part,  and  hope, 
as  "  Theophrastus  did  by  his  Characters,  that  our  posterity, 

.  ^  Hor.  "  TLib.  de  pestil.  ^  In  Newark  in  Nottinghamshire.    Cum  duo 

aedific&sset  castella,  ad  tollendam  stnictionis  invidiam,  et  expiandam  maculam,  duo 
ingtituit  c<cno)na»  et  coHegis  religiosis  implevit.  '  Ferdinando  de  Quir. 

anno  1612.  Amsterdami  impress.  -    "  Praefat.  ad  Characteres.     Spero  enim,  O 

Polycles,  liberos  nostros  roeliores  inde  iuturos,  quod  istiusmodi  memoris  mandata 
rdiquerimus,  ex  praeceptis  et  exemplisr  nostris  a^  vitam  accomroodatis,  ut  se  inde 
corrigant 
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Jriend  Pobfcles,  shaU  be  better  for  this  vikich  •we  have  written, 
by  correctly  and  rectifying  what  is  amiss  in  themselves  Inf 
our  examples,  and  api^ying  our  precepts  and  cautions  to  their 
cnvn  use.  And,  as  thiat  great  captain,  Zisca,  would  have  a 
drum  made  of  hu  akin  wEeo  be  was  dc»d,  because  be  thought 
the  very  noise  of  it  would  put  his  enemies  to  fligbt,  I  doubt 
not  but  that  these  following  lines,  when  they  shall  be  recited, 
OF  hereafter  read,  will  drive  away  melancholy  (though  I  be 
gone),  as  much  as  Zisca's  drum  could  terrifie  his  foes.  Yet 
one  caution  let  me  ^ve  by  the  way  to  my  present  or  future 
reader,  who  is  actually  melancholy — that  he  read  not  the 
"  symptomes  or  prognosticka  in  the  following  tract,  lest,  by  ap- 
plying that  which  he  reads  to  himself,  a^^avating,  appropriat- 
Uig  things  generally  spoken,-  to  his  own  person  (as  melancholy 
men  for  the  most  part  do),  he  trouble  or  hurt  himself,  and  get,  . 
in  conclusion,  more  harm  than  good.  I  advise  them  there- 
fore warily  to  peruse  that  tract.  Lapides  loquitur  (so  said 
"Agrlppa,  de  occ.  Phil.)  et  caveant  lectores  ne  cerebrum  its 
exctUiat.  The  rest,  I  doubt  not,  they  may  securely  read,  and 
to  their  benefit.     But  I  am  over-tedious :  I  proceed. 

Of  the  necessity  and  generality  of  this  which  I  have  said^  if 
any  ayan  doubt,  I  shall  desire  him  to  make  a  brief  survey  of 
the  world,  as  p  Cyprian  adviseth  Donate — Supposing  himself  to 
be  transported  to  the  top  of  some  high  mountain,  and  thence 
to  behold  the  tumults  and  chances  of  this  "Oiaverine,  •world,  he 
cannot  chuse  but  either  laugh  at,  or  pity  it.  St.  Hierom,  out 
of  a  strong  imagination,  oeing  in  the  wilderness,  conceived 
with  himgm  that  he  then  saw  them  dancing  in  Rome;  and  if 
thou  shalt  either  conceive,  or  climb  to  see,  thou,  sholt  soon 
perceive  that  all  the  world  is  mad,  that  it  is  melancholy,  dotes; 
that  it  is  (which  Epichthonius  Cosmopolites  expre^ed  not 
many  years  since  in  a  map)  made  like  a  fools  head  (with 
that  motto,  caput  helleboro  dignum)  a.  erased  head,  cavea  stui~^ 
torum,  a  fools  paradise,  or  (as  Apollonius)  a  common  prison 
of  gulls,  cheaters,  flatterers,  &c.  and  needs  to  be  reformed. 
Strabo,  in  the  ninth  book  of  his  Geography,  compares  Greece 
to  the  picture  of  a  man ;  which  comparison  of  nis  Nic  Ger- 
belius,  in  his  exposition  of  Sophianua  map,  approves — The 
breast  lies  open  from  those  Acroceraunian  hills  in  Epirus,  to 
the  Sunian  promontory  in  Attica;  Fa^  and  Megara  are  the 
two  shoulders;  that  Isthmos  of  Corinui  the  neck;  and  Pelo- 
ponnesus the  head.     If  this  alludon  hold,  'tis,  sure,  a  mad 


I-  f  Ep.  S.  I  3.  ad  Donaluoi.    PiuUiiper 

n  ccliioretn:  specukre  inde  reran)  jaccntiuni 
luctuanlis  mundi  lurbinvt  intuerc:  jam  simul 
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head — Morea  may  be  Moria;  and,  to  speak  what  I  think,  the 
inhabitants  of  modem  Greece  swerve  as  much  from  reason 
and  true  religion  at  this  day,  as  that  Morea  doth  from  the 
picture  of  a  man.    Kxamine  the  rest  in  like  sort ;  and  you  shall 
find  that  kingdoms  and  provinces  are  melancholy,  cities  and 
fiunilies,  all  creatures,  vegetal,  sensible,  and  rational — that  all 
sorts,  sects,  ages,  conditions,  are  out  of  tune:  as  in  Cebes  table, 
omnes  errarem  bibunt :  before  they  come  into  the  world,  they 
are  intoxicated  by  errours  cup — from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
have  need  of  physick;  and  those  particular  actions  in  "^  Seneca, 
where  fiither  and  son  prove  one  another  mad,  may  be  general : 
Porcius  Latro  shall  plead  against  us  all.  For  indeed  who  is  not 
a  fool,  melancholy,  mad  1^^^  Qui  nil  molitur  inepte;  who  is  not 
brain-sick  ?     Folly,  melancholy,  madness,  are  but  one  disease : 
delirium  is  a  common  name  to  all*    Alexander  Gordonius, 
Jason  Pratensis,  Savanai^la,  Guianerius,  Montaltus,  confound 
them,  as  differing  secundum  magis  et  minus;  so  doth  David, 
PsaL  S7.  5.  I  said  unto  the  fools^  deal  not  so  madly:  and  ^twas 
an  old  Stoical  paradox,  omnes  stuUos  insanire^ — ^  all  fools  are 
mad,  though  some  madder  than  others.     And  who  is  not  a 
fool?  who  IS  free  from  melancholy?  who  is  not  touched  more 
or  less  in  habit  or  disposition  ?    If  in  disposition,  ill  disposi- 
tions beget  habits :   if  they  persevere,  saith  ^  Plutarch,  habits 
either  are  or  turn  to  diseases.    ^Tis  the  same  which  Tully 
maintains  in  the  second  of  his  Tusculanes,  omnium  insipien- 
turn  animi  in  morbo  sunt,  et  perturbatorum :   fools  are  sick, 
and  all  that  are  troubled  in  mind :  for  what  is  sickness,  but^ 
as  "  Gr^ory  Tholosansus  defines  it,  a  dissolution  or  perturba- 
tion ^  the  bodily  league  which  health  combines  f  and  who  is 
not  sick,  or  ill  disposed  ?   in  whom  doth  not  passion,  anger, 
envy,  discontent,  fear,  and  sorrow,  reign  ?  who  labours  not  of 
this  disease  ?     Give  me  but  a  little  leave,  and  you  shall  see  by 
what  testimonies,  confessions,  arguments,*  I  vHll  evince  it,  that 
most  men  are  mad,  that  they  had  as  much  need  to  go  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  Anticyrae  (as  in  ""  Strabo's  time  they  did),  as  in 
our  dayes  they  run  to  Compostella,  our  Lady  of  Sichem  or 
Lauretta,  to  seek  for  help— ^at  it  is  like  to  be  as  prosperous 
a  voyage  as  that  of  Guiana,  and  that  there  is  much  more  need 
of  hellebore  than  of  tobacco. 


4  CoDtrov.  L  2.  cont  7.  et  L  6.  cont  *  Hontius.  *  Idem  Hor.  1.  2. 

•aL  S.     Damaapput  Stoicus  probat  omnes  stultos  iinaiiire.  '  Tonu  3.  lympoi. 

lib.  5.  c  6.  Animi  afiectiones,  si  diutius  inhsereant,  pravos  generant  habitus.  ■  Lib. 
28.  cap.  1.  Syni  art.  mir.  Motbus  nihil  est  aliud  quam  dissolutio  quaedam  ac  pertur- 
batio  foederis  in  corpore  existentis,  sicut  et  sanitas  est  consentieotis  bene  corporis  con- 
summatio  quaedam.  *  Lib.  9.  Geogr.    Flures  oUm  gentes  navigabant  illuc 

sanitatis  caussd.  *~ 
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Xbat  men  are  so  miBafiected,  melancboly,  mad,  giddy- 
headed,  bear  the  teBtimony  of  Soloinon,  Ecclc^.  2. 12.  And 
J  turned  to  behold  tDtsdom,  madnesi,  and  foUy,  ^c.  And 
▼er.  23.  All  his  dayes  are  sorrow,  iis  travel  grief,  and  his 
heart  taketh  no  rest  in  the  night.  So  that,  toke  melancholy 
IR  what  sense  you  will,  properly  or  improperly,  in  disposition 
or  habit,  for  pleasure  or  for  pain,  dotage,  discontent,  fear, 
sorrow,  madness,  for  part,  or  all,  truly,  or  metaplioricnily,  'tis 
all  one.  Laughter  it  self  is  madness,  according  to  Solomon ; 
and,  as  St  Paul  hath  it,  worldlt/  sorrow  brings  deatA,  The 
hearts  of  the  sona  of  men  are  evtl ,-  and  madness  is  in  their 
hearts  while  they  live,  EA:cIe8.  9.  3.  fVise  men  themselves  are 
no  better,  Eccles.  1.  18.  In  the  mtdtitude  <^ wisdom  ismuch 
grief  I  and  he  that  increaseth  wisdom,  increaseth  sorrow,  cap. 
2.  17-  He  hated  life  it  self;  nothing  pleased  him ;  he  hated 
bis  labour :  all,  as  ^  he  concludes,  is  sorrow,  grief,  vanitt/, 
vexation  of  spirit.  And,  though  he  were  the  wisest  man  in  toe 
world,  sanctaariian  sapientite,  and  had  wisdom  in  abundance, 
be  will  not  vindicate  himself,  or  justifie  bis  own  actions.^ 
Strehf  I  am  more  foolish  than  any  man,  and  have  not  the 
understanding  of  a  man  in  me,  Frov.  33.  3.  Be  they  Solo- 
mons words,  or  the  words  of  Agar  the  son  of  Jak^,  tney  are 
canonicaL  David,  a  roan  after  Gods  own  heart,  confesseth  as 
much  of  himself,  Fsal.  37.  21,  22.  So  foolish  was  I  and 
ignorant,  I  was  even  as  a  beast  before  thee — and  condemns  all 
for  fooUC  Fsal.  93.  and  32.  9-  and  49.  20.  He  cmnpares 
them  to  beasts,  horses,  and  mules,  in  which  there  is  no  under- 
standing. The  Apostle  Paul  accusetb  himself  in  like  sort, 
S  Cor.  11.  21.  /  wotdd  you  woidd  suffer  a  little  my  Jbol- 
ishness ;  I  speak  foolishly.  The  whole  head  is  sick,  saitli 
Esay;  and  the  heart  is  heavy,  cap.  I.  5.  and  makes  lifter 
of  them  than  of  oxen  and  asses  .■  the  ass  knows  his  owner,  ^. 
i«ad  Deut.  32.  6.  Jer.  4.  Amos  3.  1.  Ephes.  5.  6.  Be 
wA  mad,  be  not  deceived .-  foolish  Galatians,  who  hath  be- 
witched you  ?  How  often  are  they  branded  from  this  ^ithet 
of  nnadness  and  foUy  (  Ko  word  so  frequent  amongst  the 
lathers  of  the  churcn  and  divines.  Vou  may  see  woat  an  - 
opinion  they  bad  of  the  world,  and  how  they  valued  mens 
actions. 

I  know  that  we  think  far  otherwise,  and  hold  them,  most 
part,  wise  men  that  arc  in  authority— princes,  magistrates, 
'  rich  men — th^  are  wise  men  born :  all  politicians  and  states- 
men most  needs  be  so;  for  who  dare  speak  against  them? 
And  on  the  other,  so  corrupt  is  our  judgement,  we  esteem  wise 


■  Jura  tixredjurio  upen  jabralur.    Euphannio,  Satyr. 
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and  honest  men  fools ;  which  Democritus  well  signified  inan 
epistle  of  his  to  Hippocrates ;  "  the  Abderites  account  tertue 
madness ;  and  so  do  most  men  living.  ShaU  I  tell  you  the 
reason  of  it?  ^Fortune  and  Vertue  {Wisdom  and  FoUy  their 
seconds)  upon  a  time  contended  in  the  Olympicks ;  every  man 
thought  that  Fortune  and  Folly  would  have  th^  worst,  and 
pittied  their  cases.  But  it  fell  out  otherwise.  Fortune  was 
blind,  and  cared  not  where  she  stroke,  nor  whom,  without 
laws,  andahatarum  instar^  Sfc.  Folly^  rash  and  inconsiderate, 
esteemed  as  little  what  she  said  or  did.  Vertue  and  Wisdom 
gave  place,  ^  were  hissed  out,  and  exploded  by  the  common 

{)eople — FoVy  and  Fortune  admired ;  and  so  are  all  their  fol- 
owers  ever  since.     Knaves  and  fools  commonly  fare  and  de- 
serve best  in  worldlings  eyes  and  opinions.     Many  good  men  . 
have  nq  better  fate  in  their  ages.    Achish,  1  Sam.  21. 14.  held 
David  for  a  madman.   ^  Elisha  and  the  rest  were  no  otherwise 
esteemed.  David  was  derided  of  the  common  people,  Psal.  9.  7. 
/  am  become  a  monster  to  many.     And  generally  we  are  ac- 
counted fools  for  Christ,  1  Cor.  14.     Wejools  thought  his  life 
madness,  and  his  end  without  honour,  Wisd.  5.  4.     Christ  and 
lus  Apostles  were  censured  in  like  sort,  John  10.  Mark  3.  Acts 
26.  *And  so  were  all  Christians  in  ®Plinys  time:  Jiierunt  et 
alii  similis  dementue,  S^c.  and  called  not  long  after,  ^  vesa-- 
nue  sectatoreSy  eversores  hominum,  polluti  novatores,  jfanatici, 
canes,  male£ci,  venefici,  GaliUei  homunciofies,  S^c,      'Tis  an 
ordinary  tning  with  us  to  account  honest,  devout,  orthodox, 
divine,  religious,  plain-dealing  men,  ideots,  asses,  that  can- 
not or  will  not  lye  and  dissemble,  shift,  flatter,  accommodare 
se  ad  eum  locum  ubi  nati  sunt,  make  good  bargains,  sypplant, 
thrive,  patronis  inservire,  solennes  ascendendi  modos  appre- 
hendere,  leges,  mores,  consuetudines  recte  obscrvare,   candide 
laudare,  fortiter  defendere,  sententias  amplecti^   dubitare  de 
nulliSf   credere    omnia^    accipere   omnia^    nihil  reprehendercj 
cceteraque  qtue  promotionem  Jerunt  et  securitatem,  qua  sine 
ambage  felicem  reddunt  hominem,  et  vere  sapientem  apud  nos 
— that  cannot  temporize  as  other  men  do,  ^  hand  and  take 
bribes,  &c. — but  fear  God,  and  make  a  conscience  of  their 
doings.   But  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  knows  better  how  to  judge 
— he  calls  them  fools.     The  fool  hath  said  in  his  hearty  Psal. 
M.  1.    And  their  *mayes  utter  their  foUy,  Psal.  49.  14.     ^^For 
vJiat  can  be  more  mad,  than^  for  a  little  worldly  pleasure,  to 

*  Apud  quos  Tirtuft  insania  et  furor  esse  dicitur.  ^  (3alc^gninus,  Apol.   Omnes 

mirabiuntur,  putantes  illisum  iri  $tultitiaiTi.  Sed  praeter  expectationem  res  evenit. 
Audax  Stultitia  in  ean  irniit,  &c.  ilia  cedit  irrisa ;  et  plures .  hinc  habet  sectatores 
Stultitia.  ^  ^on  est  respondendum  stulto  secuqdum  stultitiaxn.  **  2  Reg.  7. 

*  LiU  !().  ep*>  97.  f  Aug.  ep.  17d.  c  Quis,  nisi  mentis  inop,  &c. 

^  Quid  insanius  quam  pro  momentanea  felicitate  xternis  te  manciparc  suppHciisr* 
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procure  unto  themselves  eternal  punishment  ?  as  Gregory  and 
others  inculcate  unto  us. 

Yea  even  all  those  great  philosophers  the  world  hath  ever 
had  in  admiration,  whose  works  we  do  so  much  esteem,  that 
gave  precepts  of  wisdom  to  others,  inventers  of  arts  and  sciences 
— Socrates,  the  wisest  man  of  his  time  by  the  oracle  of  Apollo, 
whom  his  two  scholars  ^  Plato  and  '  Xenophon  so  much  extol 
and  magnifie  with  those  honourable  titles,  best  and  wisest  of 
aU  mortal  men^  the  happiest,  and  mostmst:  and  as  *  Alcibiades 
incomparably  commends  him ;  ^^  Achilles  was  a  worthy  man, 
bui  Brasidas  and  others  were  as  worthy  as  himself;  Antenor 
and  Nestor  were  as  good  as  Pericles ;  and  so  of  the  rest :  but 
none  present,  before,  or  after  Socrates,  nemo  veterum  neque 
eorum  qui  nunc  sunt,  were  ever  such,  will  match,  or  come  near 
him" — ^those  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  those  Britain  Druids, 
Indian  Brachmanni,  ^Ethiopian  Gjnnnosophists,  Magi  of  the 
Persians — ^ApoUonius,  of  whom  Philostratus,  nan  doctus,  sed 
natus  sapiens^  wise  from  his  cradle — Epicurus,  so  much  ad- 
mired by  his  scholar  Lucredus ;  ^ 

Qui  genus  humanum  ingenio  superavit,  et  omnes 
Perstrinxit,  Stellas  exortus  ut  stherius  Sol- 

Whose  wit  excelPd  the  wit  of  men  as  far, 
As  the  Sun  rising  doth  obscure  a  star- 

or  that  so  much  renowned  Empedocles, 

*  Ut  vix  human^  videatur  stirpe  creatus* 

all  those,  of  whom  we  read  such  ""  hyperbolical  eulogiums ;  as 
of  Aristotle,  that  he  was  wisdom  itself  in  the  abstract,  °  a  mi- 
racle of  nature,  breathing  libraries,  (as  Eunapius  of  Longinus) 
li^ts  of  nature,  cyants  for  wit,  quintessence  of  wit,  divine 
spirits,  eagles  in  the  douds,  fidl^i  from  heaven,  gods,  spirits, 
lamps  of  tne  world,  dictators, 

(Nulla  ferant  talem  secla  futura  virum) 

monarchs,  miracles,  superintendents  of  wit  and  learning, 
OceanuSy  phoenix.  Atlas,  monstrtimy  portentum  hominis,  orbis 
itniversi  musceumy   ultimus  human^e   naturce  conatuSy   naturce 

maritus, 

—  merito  cui  doctior  orbis 
Submissis  defert  fascibus  imperium, 

k  In  fine  Phtedonit.  Hie  finis  fuit  amid  nostri,  o  Eucratet,  nostra  quidem 
judido,  omnium  quos  experti  sumus  optimi  et  upprime  sapientissimi,  et  justissimi. 
I  Xenop.  1.  4.  de  ^ctis  Socratisy  ad  finem.  Talis  niit  Socrates*  quem  omnium  opti- 
mum et  felidssimum  statuam.  *  Lib.  25.  Platonis  Convivio.  *  lAicre- 
tius.  "  Anaxagoras  oHm  Mens  dictus  ab  antiquis.  "  Bc^ula  naturae, 
naturae  miraculum,  ipsa  eruditio»  dtemonium  hominis*  sol  sdentiarum,  mare,  sophia, 
antistes  Htcrarum  et  fiapientiae,  ut  Sdoppius  olim  de  Seal,  et  Heinsius.  Aquila  in 
nubibus,  imperator  literatoruro,  columen  Utennun,  abyssus  eniditioniS)  ocellus  Europie, 
Scaliger. 
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as  .Lilian  writ  of  Protagoras  and  Gorgias— we  may  say  of 
them  all,    ianhm  a  sapientibus  abfuerunt^   qtumUum  a  viris 
puerij  they .  were  children  in  respect,  infEints,  not  eagles  but 
kites^  novices,  illiterate,  eunuchi  sapientiiB.     And,  althouffh 
they  were  (he  wisest,  and  most  admired  in  their  aee,  as  he 
censured  Alexander,  I  do  them:  there  were  10,000  innisarmy 
as  worthy  captains  (had  they  been  in  place  of  command),  as 
valiant  as  himself;  there  were  myriads  of  men  wiser  in  those 
dayes,  and  yet  all  short  of  what  uiey  ought  to  be.    ^  Lactan-     ^ 
tins,  in  his  book  of  Wisdom,  proves  them  to  be  dizards,  fools,    / 
asses,  mad-men,  so  full  of  absurd  and  ridiculous  tenents  and  / 
brain-sick  positions,  that,  to  his  thinking;  never  any  old  woman 
or  sick  person  doted  worse.    ^  Democntus  took  all  from  Leu- 
cippus,  and  left,  saith  he,  the  inheritance  of  his  Jolly  to  Epi- 
curus :  ^  insanienti  dum  sapientice^  S^c.     The  like  he  holds  of 
Plato,  Aristippus,  and  the  rest,  making  no  difference  ^  betwiact 
them  and  beasts^  saving  that  they  could  speak.    *  Theodoret, 
in  his  tract  De  Cur.  Grac.  Affect,  manifestly  evinces  as  much 
^of  Socrates,  whom  though  uat  oracle  of  Apollo  confirmed 
to  be  the  wisest  man  then  living,  and  saved  him  from  the 
plague,  whom  2000  years  have  aomired,  of  whom  some  will 
as  soon  speak  evil  as  of  Christ,  yet  re  verdj  he  was  an  illi- 
terate ideot,  as  ^  Aristophanes  calls  him^^ifrisor  et  ambitiosuSy 
as  his  master  Aristotle  terms  him,  scurra  Atticus,  as  Zeno, 
an  "  enemy  to  all  arts  and  sciences,  as  Athenaeus,  to  philoso- 
phers  and  travellers,  an  opinionative  asse,  a  caviller,  a  idnd  of 
pedant ;  for  his  manners,  (as  Theod.  Cyrenius  describes  him) 
a  *  Sodomite,  an  atheist,  (so  convict  by  Anytus)  iracundus  et 
ebrius^  dicax^  Sfc.  a  pot-companion,  by  Plato's  own  confes- 
sion, a  sturdy  drinker ;  and  that  of  all  others  he  was  most 
sottish,  a  very  mad-man  in  his  actions  and  opinions.     Pytha- 
goras was  part  philosopher,  part  magician,  or  part  witch. .  If 
you  desire  to  hear  more  of  Apollonius,  a  great  wise  man,  some- 
time parallel'd  by  Julian  the  apostate,  to  Christ,  I  refer  you  to 
that  learned  tract  of  Eusebius  against  Hierocles — and,  for  them 
all,  to  Lucian*s  Piscatory  IcaromenippuSy  Nea/omantia.  Their 
actions,  opinions^  general,  were  so  prodigious,  absurd^  ridi- 
culous, wnich  they  broached  and  maintained ;  their  books  and 
elaborate  treatises  were  full  of  dotage;  which  TuUy  (ad  At' 
ticum)  long/ since  observed — delirant  plerumque  scriptores  in 
libris  suis-^w&x  lives  being  opposite  to  their  words,  they  oom^ 

^  Lib.  3.  de  tap.  c.  17.  et  20.    Omnes  philosophi  aut  stuld  aut  insani :  nulla  anus, 
nuUus  aeger,  ineptius  delirarit.  p  Democritui*  a  Leucippo  doctus,  hsereditatem 

stultitiae  reliquit  Epicuro.  n  Hor.  car.  lib.  1.  od.  34.  '  Nihil  interest  inter 

hos  et  bestias,  nisi  quod  loquantur.  De  sa.  1.  26.  c.  8.  •  Cap.  de  virt.  *  Neb. 
et  Banis.  ■  Omnium  disciplinarum  ignarus.  *  Pulcbronun  adplescentmn  causs& 
frequenter  gymnasium  obibat,  &c. 
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mended  poverty  to  others,  and  were  most  covetous  themselves, 
extolled  love  and  peace,  and  yet  persecuted  one  another  with 
virulent  hate  and  malice.  They  could  give  precepts  for  verse 
and  prose;  but  not  a  man  of  them  (as  *  Seneca  tells  them 
home)  could  moderate  his  affections.  Their  musick  did  shew 
us  Jkbiles  modos,  S^c,  how  to  rise  and  fall ;  but  they  could  not 
80  contain  themselves,  as  in  adversity  not  to  make  a  lamentable 
tone.  They  will  measure  gi-ound  by  geometry,  set  down  litnits, 
divide  and  subdivide,  but  csinnot  yet  prescribe  quantum  homini 
satis,  or  keep  witliin  compass  of  reason  and  discretioh.  They 
can  square  circles,  but  understand  not  the  state  of  their  own 
souls— describe  right  lines,  and  crooked,  &c.  but  know  not  what 
is  right  in  this  life — quid  in  vita  rectum  sit,  ignorant :  so  that, 
as  he  said, 

NesciOy  an  Anticyram  ratio  illis  destinet  omnem. 

I  think  all  the  Anticvrae  will  not  restore  them  to  their  \^its. 
*■  If  these  men  now,  that  held  ^  Zenodotus  heart,  Crated  liver,. 
Epictetus  lanthorn,  were  so  sottish,  and  had  no  more  brains 
than  so  many  beedes,  what  shall  we  think  of  the  commonalty? 
what  of  the  rest? 

Yea^  but  (will  you  infer)  that  is  true  of  heathens,  if  they 
be  conferred  with  Christians,  1  Cor.  S.  19.  The  wisdom  of 
this  VJorJd  is  foolishness  with  God,  earthly  and  devilish^  as 
James  calls  it,  3.  15.  They  were  vain  in  their  imaginations,- 
and  their  fodlish  heart  was  fuil  of  darkness.  Rom.  1.21,  22. 
When  theu  professed  themselves  joise^  became  fools*  Their 
witty  works  are  admired  here  on  earth,  whilst  tneir  souls  are 
tormented  in  hell  fire.  In  sofne  sense,  Christiani  Crassiani, 
Christians  are  Crassians,  and,  if  compared  to  that  wisdom,  no 
better  than  fools.  Quis  est  sapiens  ?  Solus  Deus,  *  Pytha- 
goras replies ;  God  is  only  wise, — Rom.  16.  Paul  determines, 
otily  good,  as  Austin  well  cbntends ;  nnd  no  man  living  can  be 
jnstified  in  his  sight.  God  looked  down  from  heaven  upon  the 
children  of  men^  to  see  if  any  did  understand,  Psahn  53.  2,  3. 
but  all  are  corrupt,  erre.  Rom.  3.  12.  None  doth  good,  no 
not  one.  Job  aggravates  this,  4.  ISJ  Behold,  he  found  no 
sted/astness  in  his  servants,  and  laid  folly  t^pon  his  angels,  19. 
How  much  more  on  them  thai  dwell  in  houses  of  clay!  In  this 
sense,  we  are  all  as  fools;  and  the 'Scripture  Mone  is  arx 
Minervces  we  and  our  writings  are  shallow  and  imperfect. 
But  I  do  not  so  mean :  even  in  our  ordinary  dealings,  we  are 


*  Seneca.    Scis  rotunda  metirii  sed  non  tuum  animum.        ^  Ab  uberibus  sapientii 
lactatit  caecutire  non  possunt.  y  Cor  Zenodoti,  et  jeciur  CratcUs.  *  Lib.  de 

nat.  boni.  '  Hie  profundUaimae  sophiac  fodinae. 
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lo  better  than  fools.     All  our  actions,  as  •  Pliny  told  Trajan, 
tpbraid  us  of  folly :  our  whole  course  of  life  is  but  matter  of 
aughter :  we  are  not  soberly  wise;  and  the  world  it  self,  which 
>ught  at  least  to  be  wise  by  reason  of  his  antiquity,  as  ^  Hugo 
ie  Prato  Florido  will  have  it,  semper  stultizaty  is  every  day 
fiore  foolish  than  other:  the  more  it  is  whipped^  the  "worse  it 
's;  and,  as  a  child^  mil  still  be  crowned  with  roses  and  fU/wers. 
We  are  apish  in  it,  asini  bipedes;  and  every  place  is  full 
inversorum  Jpuleiorum^  of  metamorphosed  and  two-legged 
asses,   inversorum    Silenorum^   childish,  puerl   instar  bimuliy 
tremuld  pair  is  dormientis  i7i  ulna,     Jovianus  Pontanus  (An- 
tonio Dial.)  brings  in  some  laughing  at  an  old  man,  that  by 
reason  of  his  age  was  a  little  fond :  but,  as  he  admonishetn 
there,  ne  mireris,  mi  hospesy  de  hoc  sene^  marvel  not  at  him 
only;  for  lota-hac  civitas  delirium^  all  our  town  dotes  in  like 
sort ;  ^  we  are  a  company  of  fools.     Ask  not,  with  him  in  the 
poet,  **  Larva  hunc,  intempericCj  insaniaqucj  agitant  senem  ? 
What  madness  ghosts  this  old  man ;  but  what  madness  ghosts 
us  all  ?     For  we  are,  ad  unum  omnesj  all  mad ;  semel  insani- 
vimus  omnes:  not  once,  but  alway  so,  et  semelj  et  simtdy  et 
semper,  ever  and  altogether  as  bad  as  he ;  and  not  senex  bis 
puer,  delira  anus,-  but  say  it  of  us  all,  semper  pueri;  young 
and  old,  all  dote,  as  Lactantius  proves  out  of  Seneca ;  ana 
no  difference  betwbct  us  and  children,  saving  that  majora 
ludijnusj  et  grandioribus  jmpisj  they  play  with  babies  of  clouts, 
and  such  toys,  we  sport  with  greater  babies.     We  cannot 
accuse  or  condemn  one  another,  being  &ulty  ourselves,  de- 
liramenta  loqueris,  you  talk  idly,  or,  as  '  Micio  upbraided 
Demea,  insanisF  ai^er;  for  we  are  as  mad  our  own  selves; 
and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  b  the  worst.     Nay,  'tis  univer- 
sally so, 

^  Vitam  regit  fortuna,  non  sapientia. 

When  K  Socrates  had  taken  great  pains  to  find  out  a  wise 
man,  and,  to  that  purpose,  had  consulted  with  philosophers,  y 
poets,  artificers,  he  concludes  all  men  were  fools ;  and,  though 
It  procured  him  both  anger  and  much  ^ivy,  yet  in  all  com- 
panies he  would  openly  profess  it.  When  *  Supputius  iii 
I'ontanus  had  trav^ed  all  over  Europe  to  conferr  with  a  wise 
man,  he  returned  at  last  without  his  errand,  a^d  could  find 
none.    *^  Cardan  ^concurs  with  him:  Few  there  are  {for  ought 

*  Panegyr.  Tnjano.  Omnes  acdones  exprobrare  stultiti&m  videntur.  **  Ser.  4.  in 
domi  PaL  Mundus,  qui  ob  antiquitatem  deberet  esse  sapiens,  semper  stultizat,  ct  nullis  ' 
flagdilis  alteratur ;  sed,  ut  puer,  vult  rosis  et  floribus  coronari.  **  Insanum  te  omnes 
pueri,  damantque  puellae.  Hor.  **  PIautuf»  Aulular.  e  Adelph.  act.  5.  seen.  8. 
'  Tully,  Tusc.  5.  i  Plato,  Apologia  SocnUif .  *  Ant.  Dial.  ^  Lib.  3.  dc  sap. 
Pauci,  ui  video,  same  mentis  sunt. 
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/  can  perceive)  veil  in  their  wits.    So  doth  ''  TiUly :    /  see 
evert/  thing  to  be  done  JbolisMj/  and  unadvisedly. 

Illc  BinUtroreum,  hie  dextraraum  abit:  untu  utiique 

Error;  ted  varJU  illudit  partibus  omnet. 

One  reeb  to  thia,  anotber  to  that  wall  ; 

'Th  the  ume  errour  that  deludes  them  all. 

'  They  dote  all,  but  not  alike,  ( Maria  y'av  ra.riv  IfMia. )  not  io 
the  same  kind.  One  is  covetous,  a  second  lasciviims,  a  third 
ambitious,  a  fourth  envious,  S^c.  as  DamasippuB  the  Stoick  hath 
well  illustrated  in  the  poet, 

'  Desipiunt  omnea  feque  ac  tu. 
■TIs  an  inbred  maladie:  in  everyone  of  us,  them  is  seminarium 
stidtitite,  a  seminary  of  folly,  which,  if  it  be  stirred  up,  or  get 
a  head,  -will  run  in  infinitum,  and  infinitely  varies,  as  we  oar 
selves  are  severally  addicted,  (saith  '  Balthazar  Castilio)  and 
cannot  bo  easily  be  rooted  out ;  it  takes  such  fast  bold,  as  TuIIy 
holds,  alt<e  radices  stultitiat  "  bo  we  are  bred,  and  so  we  con- 
tinue. Some  say  there  be  two  main  defects  of  wit — errour  and 
ignorance — to  which  all  others  are  reduced.  By  ignorance  we 
know  not  things  necessary;  by  errour  we  know  them  f^sly.  Ig- 
norance is  a  privation,  errour  a  po^tive  act.  From  Ignorance 
comes  vice,  from  errour  heresie,  &c.  But  make  how  many  kinds 
^ou  will,  ^vide  and  subdivide ;  few  men  are  &ee,  or  that  do  not 
impinge  on  some  one  kind  or  other.  "  Sic  plerumque  agitat 
sttdtos  inscitia,  as  he  that  examines  his  own  and  otlier  mens 
actions,  shall  find. 

*  Charon,  in  Lucian,  (as  he  witdly  feigns)  was  conducted  by 
Mercury  to  such  a  place,  where  he  mi^t  see  all  the  world  at 
once.  After  he  had  sufficiently  viewed,  and  looked  about.  Mer- 
cury would  needs  know  oi  him  what  he  had  observed,  He  told 
him,  that  he  saw  a  vast  multitude,  and  a  promiscuous;  their 
habitations  like  mole-hills;  the  men  as  emmets:  he  could 
discern  cities  Uke  so  many  hives  of  bees,  wherein  every  bee 
had  a  sting ;  and  they  did  nought  else  but  sting  oite  another; 
some  domineering  like  hornets,  bigger  than  the  rest,  some 
likeflching  wasps,  others  as  drones.  Over  their  heads  were 
hovering  a  connised  company  of  perturbations,  hope,  feer, 
anger,  avarice,  ignorance,  &c.  and  a  multitude  of  diseases 
hanging,  which  tney  sUll  pulled  on  their  pates.     Some  were 

^SCuIleet  iaouleamnUigi  video.  '  InuniiDOn  omnibui  eadem.  Emm.  chiL 

S.ccnL  10.   Nemo  nurnliiun  qui  Don  bUijuI  in  reiioiptl,  licet  aliui  mlio  nioiin  liboret, 
bit  Ubidinit.  ille  avaritin,  uulntiotiit,  iavidjs.  *  Hoc.  I.  3.  uL  3.  i  Lib.  I ,  de 

■ulico.     En  In  unoquoqiw  oonrOni  Kminuium  tliquod  itultiliz,  quod  tl  quudo  ex- 
dtetur,  in  infinitum  fkdle  excnsdt.  "  Primtquc  luK  vito  prima  furoris  eniu 

■  Tibullui.     Slulli  pnelereuDt  dieij  thdr  will  lie  a  wool-githering.     So  fools  com- 
monly *olf .  •  Dial,  conlemplanlea,  loni.  8. 
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brawling,  some  fitting,  riding,  running,  solicite  ambientes^ 
collide  Utigantesj  tor  toyes,  ana  trifles,  and  such  momentany 
things — their  towns  and  provinces  meer  fiictions,  rich  against 
poor,  poor  against  rich,  nobles  against  artificers,  they  against 
nobles,  and  so  die  rest.  In  conclusion,  he  condenmed  them  all 
for  mad-men,  fools,  ideots,  asses — O  sUdti!  qtuenam  hcec  est 
amentia  f  O  fools  !  O  mad-men !  he  exclaims,  insana  studia^ 
insani  labores,  S^c.  Mad  endeavours !  mad  actions !  mad !  mad ! 
mad  !  ^O  seclwn  insipiens  et  inficetum  !  a  giddy-headed  age. 
Heraclitus  the  philosopher,  out  of  a  serious  meditation  of  mens 
lives,  fell  a  weeping,  and  with  continual  tears  bewailed  their 
misery,  madness,  and  folly.  Democritus,  on  the  other  side, 
burst  out  a  laughing;  their  whole  life  seemed  to  him  so  ridicu- 
lous :  and  he  was  so  far  carried  with  this  ironical  passion,  that 
the  citizens  of  Abdera  took  him  to  be  mad,  and  sent  therefore 
embassadors  to  Hippocrates  the  physician,  that  he  would  ex- 
ercise his  skill  upon  nim.  But  tne  story  is  set  down  i^t  large 
by  Hippocrates,  in  his  Epistle  to  Damagetus,  which,  because 
it  is  not  impertinent  to  this  discourse,  I  will  insert  verbatim 
almost,  as  it  is  delivered  by  Hippocrates  himself,  with  all  the 
circumstances  belonging  unto  it. 

When  Hippocrates  was  come  to  Abdera,  the  people  of  the 
city  came  flocking  about  him,  some  weeping,  some  intreating 
of  him  that  he  would  do  his  best.  Ailer  some  little  repast, 
he  went  to  see  Democritus,  the  people  following  him,  whom 
he  found  (as  before)  in  his  garden  m  the  suburbs,  all  alone, 
^sitting  upon  a  stone  under  a  plane  tree^  without  hose  or  shoes^i^ 
with  a  book  on  his  knees,  cutting  up  several  beasts,  and 
busie  at  his  study.  The  multitude  stood  gazing  round  about, 
to  see  the  congress.  Hippocrates,  after  a  little  pause,  saluted 
him  by  his  name,  whom  he  re-saluted,  ashamed  almost  that 
he  could  not  call  him  likewise  by  his,  or  that  he  had  forgot  it. 
Hippocrates  demanded  of  him  what  he  was  doing.  He  told 
him  that  he  was  **  busie  in  cutting  up  several  beasts,  to  Jindy^ 
out  the  cause  of  madness  and  melancholy.  Hippocrates 
commended  his  work,  admiring  his  happiness  and  leisure. 
And  why,  quoth  Democritus,  have  not  you  that  leisure? 
Because,  replyed  Hippocrates,  domestical  aflfairs  hinder,  neces- 
sary to  be  done,  for  our  selves,  neighbour?,  friends— expences, 
diseases,  frailties  and  mortalities  which  happen— wife,  children, 
servants,  and  such  businesses,  which  deprive  us  of  our  time. 

^  CatuUiis.  P  Sub  nmosa  platano  aedentem,  loliiin*  diicdceatunu  tuper 

Itpidem,  valde  pallidum  ac  maeikntum,  pronuasi  barbft,  libnim  wper  gembus  te- 
bentem.  i  De  furore,  manii,  mdancbolii  scribo,  ut  sciam  quo  pacto  in  bo- 

Bunibos  gignatnr,  fiat,  cretcat,  cumuletur,  minuatur.  Hcc  (iniquit)  animalia,  quie 
▼idea,  propterea  aeco,  non  Dei  opera  perosus,  aed  frffia  biliaque  naturam  diaqui- 
rens. 

VOL.  I.  n 
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At  this  speech  Democritus  profui»eIy  laughed  (his  friends,  and 
the  people  standing  by,  weeping  in  the  mean  time,  and  lament- 
ing his  madness).      Hippocrates  asked  the  reason  why  he 
laughed.     He  told  him,  at  the  vanities  and  fopperies  of  the 
time,  to  see  men  so  empty  of  all  virtuous  actions,  to  hunt  so 
far  after  gold,  having  no  end  of  ambition — to  take  such  infinite 
pains  for  a  little  glory,-  and  to  be  favoured  of  men — to  make 
such  deep  mines  into  the  earth  for  gold,  and  many  times  to 
find  nothing,  with  loss  of  their  lives  and  fortunes — some  to 
love  dogs,  others  horses,  some  to  desire  to  be  obeyed  in  many 
j^rovinces,  ^and  yet  themselves  will  know  no  obedience — ^some 
V^o  love  their  wives  dearly  at  first,  and,  after  a  while,  to  forsake 
and  hate  them — begetting  children,  with  much  care  and  c|)st 
for  their  education,  yet,  when  they  grow  to  mans  estate,  *to 
despise,  neglect,  and  leave  them  naked  to  the  worlds  mercy. 
"Do  not  uiese  behaviours  express  their  intolerable  folly? 
When  men  live  in  peace,  they  covet  war,  detesting  quietness, 
""  deposing  kings,  and  advancing  others  in  their  stead,  murdering 
some  men,  to  beget  children  of  their  wives.     How  many 
strange  humours  are  in  men  !    When  they  are  poor  and  needy, 
they  seek  riches ;  and,  when  they  have  them,  they  do  not  enjoy 
them,  but  hide  them  under  ground,  or  else  wastefuUy  spend 
them.     O  wise  Hippocrates !     I  laugh  at  such  things  being 
done,  but  much  more -when  no  good  comes  of  them,  and  when 
they  are  done  to  so  ill  purpose.     There  is  no  truth  or  justice 
found  amongst  them :  for  they  daily  plead  one  against  another, 
>the  son  against  the  father  and  the  mother,  brother  against 
brother,  kindred  and  firiends  of  the  same  quality ;  and  all  this 
for  riches,  whereof,  after  death,  they  cannot  be  possessors. 
And  yet — ^notwithstanding  they  will  defame  and  kill  one  an- 
,  other,  commit  all  unlawful  actions,  contemning  God  and  men, 
friends- and  countrey — they  make  great  account  of  many  sense- 
less things,  esteeming  tliem  as  a  great  part  of  their  treasure, 
statues,  pictures,  and  such  like  moveables,  dear  bought,  and  so 
cunningly  wrought,  *as  nothing  butspeeck  wantetn  in  them; 
'and  yet  they  hate  living  persons  speaking  to  them.     Others 
affect  difficult  things :  it  tney  dwell  on  firm  land,  they  will  re- 
move to  an  island  thence  to  land  again,  being  no  way  con- 
stant to  their  desires.    They  commend  courage  afid  strength  in 
wars,  and  let  themselves  be  conquered  by  lust  and  avarice.  Thc^' 
are,  in  brief,  as  disordered  in  their  minds,  as  Thersites  was  inliis 

'  Aust.  L  1 .  in  Gen.  Jumenti  et  senri  tiii  obsequium  rig^de  postulas ;  et  tu  nullum 
pnestas  aliis,  nee  ipsi  Deo.  ■  Uxores  ducunt,  mox  foras  ejidunt.  *  Pueros  amuit, 
mox  fkstidlbnt.  ^  Quid  boo  ab  insania  deest  ?  *  Reges  eligunt,  deponunt 

y  Contra  parentes,  fratres,  civcs,  perpetuo  rixantur,  et  inimicitias  agiuit  *  Credo 
equidera,  vivos  ducent  de  mannore  vultus.  *  Idola  inanimata  amant ;  animata  odio 
habent ;  sic  pontificii. 
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body.  And  now  me  thinks,  O  most  worthy  Hipp<5ci'ates !  you 
should  not  reprehend  my  laughing,  perceivmg  so  many  fooleries 
in  men ;  *for  no  man  will  mock  his  own  folly,  but  that  which 
he  seeth  in  a  second ;  and  so  they  justly  mock  one  another. 
The  drunkard  calls  him  a  glutton,  whom  he  knows  to  be  sober. 
Many  men  love  the  sea,  others  husbandry :  briefly,  they  cannot 
agree  in  their  own  trades  and  professions,  much  less  in  their 
lives  and  actions. 

When  Hippocrates  heard  these  words  so  readily  uttered, 
without  premeditation,  to  declare  the  worlds  vanity,  fiill  of 
ridiculous  contrariety,  he  made  answer,  that  necessity  com- 
pelled men  to  many  such  actions,  and  divers  wills  ensuing  from 
divine  permission,  that  we  might  not  be  idle«  being  nothing  is 
so  odious  to  them  as  sloth  ana  negligence,  fpesides,  men  can- 
not foresee  future  events,  in  the  uncertainty  of  humane  afiairs : 
they  would  not  so  marry,  if  they  could  foretell  the  causes  of 
their  dislike  and  separation  {}or  parents,  if  they  knew  the  hour 
of  their  childrens  death,  so  tenderly  provide  for  them ;  or  an 
husbandman  sow,  if  he  thought  there  would  be  no  ihcrease ; 
or  a  merchant  adventure  to  sea,  if  he  foresaw  shipwrack;  or 
be  a  magistrate,  if  presently  to  be  deposed.  Alas  !  worthy 
Democritus,  every  man  hopes  the  best;  and  to  that  end  he 
doth  it ;  and  therefore  no  such  cause,  or  ridiculous  occasion  of 
lauffhter. 

Uemocritus,  hearing  this  poor  excuse,  laughed  again  aloud, 
perceivinghe  wholly  mistook  him,  and  did  not  well  understand 
what  he  had  said  concerning  perturbations,  and  tranquillity  of 
the  mind — ^insomuch,  that,  if  men  would  govern  their  actions  ^ 
by  discretion  and  providence,  they  would  not  declare  them- 
selves fools,  as  now  they  do ;  and  he  should  have  no  cause  of 
laughter:  but  (quoth  he)  they  swell  in  this  life,  as  if  they  were 
immortal,  and  demi-gods,  for  want  of  understanding.  It  were 
enough  to  make  iliem  wise,  if  they  would  but  consider  the  / 
mutability  of  this  ^  world,  and  how  it  wheels  about,  nothing 
being  firm  and  sure.  He  that  is  now  above,  to  morrow  is 
beneath ;  he  that  sate  on  this  side  to  day,  to  morrow  is  hurled 
on  the  other :  and,  not  considering  these  matters,  they  fall  into 
many  inconveniencies  and  troubles,  coveting  things  of  no  profit, 
and  thirstinff  after  them,  tumbling  headlong  into  many  cala- 
mities— so  tnat,  if  men  would  attempt  jio  more  than  what  they 
can  bear,  they  should  lead  contented  lives — and,  learning  to 
know  themselves,  would  limit  their  ambition,  ''they  would 
perceive  then  that  nature  hath  enough,  without  seekmg  such 

*  Suam  stultitiam  perspicit  neiiio,  sed  alter  alterum  deridet.  ''  Denique  sit  finis 

qiuereiidi  i  cumque  habeas  plus,  Paupericm  metuas  minu.*,  ot  finire  lalmrem  Incipins, 
parto,  quod  avebas ;  uterc.     Hor. 
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superfluities,  and  unprofitable  things,  which  brin^  nothing  with 
them  but  grief  and  molestation,  ^s  a  fat  body  is  more  subject 
to  diseases,  so  are  rich  men  to  absurdities  and  fooleries,  to 
many  causualties  and  cross  inconveniencies.  There  are  many 
that  take  no  heed  what  happeneth  to  others  bv  bad  conversa- 
'       '  n  tJie  SI 


tion,  and  therefore  overthrow  themselves  in  the  some 
through  their  own  feult,  not  foreseeing  dangers  manifest 
These  are  things  (O  more  than  mad  !  quoth  he)  that  give  me 
matter  of  laughter,  by  suffering  the  pains  of  your  impieties, 
as  your  avarice,  envy,  malice,  enormous  villaniee,  mutinies, 
unsatiable  desires,  conspiracies,  and  other  incurable  " — 


besides  your ''dissimulation  and  hypocrisie,bearingdeadly  hatred 
one  to  Die  other,  and  yet  shadowing  it  with  a  good  face — flying 
out  into  all  filthy  lusts,  and  tran^ressions  oi  all  laws,  both  w 


/" 

Vki 


nature  and  civility.  Many  things,  which  they  have  left  off, 
after  a  while  they  fall  to  again — husbandry,  navi^tion — and 
leave  again,  fickle  and  unconstant  as  they  are.  ^Vben  they 
are  young,  they  would  be  old,  and  old,  young.  *JPriocescom- 
mend  a  private  life;  private  men  itch  after  honour:  a  magi- 
strate commends  a  quiet  life;  a  quiet  man  would  be  in  his  office 
and  obeyed  as  he  is :  and  what  is  the  cause  of  all  this,  but  that 
they  know  not  themselves  ?  Some  delight  to  destroy,  'one  to 
build,  another  to  spoil  one  countrey  to  enrich  another  and  - 
himself.  'In  all  these  things  they  are  like  children,  in  whom 
is  no  judgement  or  counsel,  and  resemble  beasts,  saving  that 
'  leasts  are  better  than  they,  as  being  contented  with  nature. 
When  shall  you  see  a  lion  hide  cold  m  the  ground,  or  a  bull 
contend  for  a  Detter  pasture?  When  a  boar  is  thirstVi  he  drinks 
what  will  serve  him,  and  no  more ;  and,  when  his  nelly  is  fuU, 
he  ceaseth  to  eat:  but  men  are  immoderate  in  both,  as  in  lust — 
they  covet  carnal  copulation  at  set  times ;  men  always,  ruinat- 
ing th'erebv  the  health  of  their  bodies.  And  doth  it  not  de- 
serve laugnter,  to  see  an  amorous  fool  torment  himself  for  a 
wencli,  weep,  howl  for  a  mis-shapen  slut,  a  dowdy  some- 
times, that  might  have  his  choice  of  the'finest  beauties?  Is 
there  any  remedy  for  this  in  physick?  ''I  do  anatomize  and  cut 
up  these  poor  beasts,  to  see  these  distempers,  vanides,  and 
follies :  yet  such  proof  were  better  made  on  mans  body,  (if  my 


^'AituUm  vaptdo  isvat  nib  pectore  nlpeni. — Bl,  cum  vulpe  poiitui,  puilcr  tuI- 
pioaricr — Crcticandum  cum  Crete.  '  Qui  Gt,  Mkcchu,  ut  nemo,  quun  nU  tortBii 
Seu  nbo  dederiC,   ku  ton  objeceril.  illl  Conlmtui  rint?  &c.  Hor.  •  Dinnl, 

lediKcit,  muUt  quidnu  roluniUi — Tnjiniu  pantem  atruxit  tupn  Danubium.  qiwin 
*atce—oi  qui  Adrianiu  lUtim  demolilui.  >  QuS  quid  in  re  ib  infuitibut  difleninl, 
quibuimeniMKatuiiiiientioneiaeil?  Quidquid  kk  hii ofien,  vDlupc  at.  ildRii 
Plot.         *  Ul  inianic  ctuanm  diiqtiinin,  bnila  macto  et  mco,  cum  hoc  potJiu  in  bo- 
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kind  nature  would  endure  it)  'who,  from  the  hour  of  his 
birth,  is  most  miserable,  weak,  and  sickly :  when  he  sucks,  he 
is  guided  by  others,  when  he  is  grown  great,  practiseth  unhap- 
piness,  ^and  is  sturdy,  and^  when  old,  a  child  again,  and 
repenteth  him  of  his  life  past.  And  here  being  interrupted  bv 
one  that  brought  books,  he  fell  to  it  again,  that  all  were  mad, 
careless,  stupid.  To  prove  my  former  speeches,  look  into 
courts,  or  private  houses.  ^Judges  give  judgement  according  / 
to  their  own  advantage,  doing  manifest  wrong  to  poor  innocents  ^ 
to  please  others.  Notaries  idter  sentences,  and,  for  money, 
lose  their  deeds.  Some  make  false  moneys :  others  counterfeit 
fidse  weights.  Some  abfuse  their  parents,  yea  corrupt  their 
own  sisters;  others  make  long  libeis  and  pasquils,  defaming 
men  of  good  life,  and  extol  such  as  are  lewd  and  vicious.  / 
Some  rob  one^  some  another :  ^  magistrates  make  laws  against/ 
thieves,  and  are  the  veriest  thieves  themselves.  Some  kill 
themselves,  others  despair,  not  obtaining  their  desires.  Some 
dance,  sing,  laugh,  feast,  and  banquet,  wnilest  others  sigh,  lan- 
guish, mourn,  and  lament,  having  neither  meat,  drink,  nor 
clothes.  °  Some  prank  up  their  bodies,  and  have  their  minds 
full  of  execrable  vices.  Some  trot  about,  °  to  bear  false  witness, 
and  say  any  thing  for  money :  and  though  judges  know  of  it,  yet 
for  a  bribe  they  wink  at  it,  and  suffer  talse  contracts  to  prevail 
against  equity.  Women  are  all  day  a  dressing,  to  pleasure  other 
men  abroad,  and  go  like  sluts  at  home,  not  caring  to  please  their>^ 
own  husbands,  whom  they  should-  Seeing  men  are  so  fickle, 
so  sottish,  so  intemperate,  why  should  not  I  laugh  at  those, 
to  whom  ^  folly  seems  wisdom,  will  not  be  cured,  and  perceive 
it  not  ? 

It  grew  late :  Hippocrates  left  him ;  and  no  sooner  was  he 
come  away,  but  all  the  citizens  came  about  flocking,  to  know 
how  he  liked  him.  He  told  them  in  brief,  that,  notwithstanding 
those  small  neglects,  of  his  attire,  body,  diet,  "^the  world  had  not 
a  wiser,  a  more  learned,  a  more  honest  man ;  and  they  were 
much  deceived,  to  say  that  he  was  mad. 

Thus  Democritus  esteemed  of  the  world  in  his  time;  and 
this  was  the  cause  of  his  laughter :  and  good  cause  he  had. 


*  Totui  a  natiritate  morbus  est      -  ^  In  vigore  furibundus,  quum  decresdt  insaiu 
faiKs.  *  Cyprian,  ad  Donatum.  Qui  sedet,  crimina  judicaturus,  &c.  ">  Tu 

pesaimus   omnium  latro  es.   as  a  thief  told  Alexander  in  Curtius. — Damnat  foras 
judex,  quod  intus  operatur.  Cyprian.  "  Vultils  magna  cura ;  magna  animi  incu- 

ria.  Am.  MarceL  **  Horrenda  res  est !  vix  duo  verba  sine  mendado  proferuntur : 
etv  quamvis  solenniter  homines  ad  veritatem  dicendam  invitentur,  pejerare  tamen 
mm  dubitant ;  ut  ex  decem  testibus  vix  unus  verum  dicat.  Calv.  in  8.  Job.  Serm. 
I .  P  Sapientiam  insaniam  esse  dicunt        ^  Siquidem  sapientiae  suse  admiratione 

mt  complerit ;  ofiendi  sapientissimum  yiruni«  qui  salvos  potest  omnes  homing 
rcddere. 
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''Olim  jure  quidero,  nunc  plus,  Democrite,  ride. 
Quin  rides  ?  vita  htec  nunc  mage  ridicula  est. 

Democritus  did  well  to  laugh  uf  old  : 

Good  cause  he  had,  Sut  now  much  more  : 

This  life  of  ours  is  more  ridiculous 
Than  that  of  hb,  or  long  before. 

Never  so  much  cause  of  laughter,  as  now ;  never  so  many 
fools  and  mad  men.  'Tis  not  one  'Democritus  will  serve  turn 
to  laugh  in  these  days:  we  have  now  need  of  a  Democrihis 
to  laugh  at  Democritus,  one  iefiter  to  flout  at  another,  one  fool 
to  flear  at  another ^a  great  Stentorian  Democritus,  as  big  as 
that  Rhodian  Colossus;  for  now,  as  ' Salisburiensis  said  in 
his  time,  totus  mundus  kislrionem  agit — the  whole  world 
playes  the  fool :  we  have  a  new  theatre,  a  new  scene,  a  new 
comedy  of  errours,  a  new  company  of  personate  actors ;  Volupue 
sacra  (as  Calcagninus  wittily  feigns  in  his  Apologues)  are  ce- 
lebrated all  the  world  over,  *  where  all  the  actors  were  mad 
men  and  fools,  and  every  hour  changed  habits,  or  took  that 
which  came  next  He  that  was  a  mariner  to  day,  is  an  apo- 
thecary to  morrow,  a  smith  one  while,  a  philosopher  another, 
in  his  VolupitE  ludis — a  king  now  with  his  crown,  robes, 
scepter,  attendants,  by  and  by  drove  a  loaded  asse  before  him 
like  a  carter,  &c.  If  Democritus  were  alive  now,  he  should 
see  strange  alterations,  a  new  company  of  counterfeit  vizards, 
whiflers,  Cumane  asses,  maskers,  mummers,  painted  puppets, 
outsides,  phantastick  shadows,  guls,  monsters,  giddy-heads, 
butter-flies:  and  so  many  of  them  are  indeed  {"  if  all  be  true 
that  I  have  read) ;  for,  when  Jupiter  and  Junos  wedding  was 
solemnized  of  old,  the  gods  were  dl  invited  to  the  feast,  and 
many  noble  men  besides :  amongst  the  rest  came  Cbrysalus,  a 
Persian  prince,  bravely  attended,  rich  in  golden  attires,  in  gay 
robes,  with  a  majestical  presence,  but  otherwise  an  asse.  The 
gods,  seeing  him  come  in  such  pomp  and  state,  rose  up  to  give 
nim  place,  ex  habitu  hominem  metientes  j  'but  Jupiter,  per- 
ceiving what  he  was — a  light,  phant^ticl^  idle  fellow — turned 
him  and  his  proud  followers  into  butter-flies:  and  so  they  con- 
tinue still  (for  ought  I  know  to  the  contrary),  roving  about  in 

'E.  Once.  rpg.  '  Plurea  DemocHti  nunc  Don  suiBciunt.     Opui  DanoCTito, 

qui  Dcmocritum  lideM.     Em.  Moru.  '  Polycnt.  lib.  3.  cap.  S.  e  Petron. 

■  Utn  omnei  delinbuit,  omnct  inuni,  &c.  faodie  nauH,  cru  philotopfaui ;  jiodie 
&ber,  cru  phnrAiacopola  ;  hie  modo  r^em  B^ebat  multo  ntdlitio,  Cian,  et  accptra 
omitiu,  nunc  Tili  amlctui  ccndculo,  asinum  clitellarium  impeUit.  •  Cilcagni- 

nu).  Apot  Chryialui  e  cxteria,  auro  divei,  nunlcalo  peplo  el  tiara  contpcuio,  lent 
tljoquin  et  nulll'ui  coniilii,  &c.  M*gno  tttw  ingredienti  auurgunl  Dii,  &c.  <  Bed 

hominia  ICTitatetn  Ju[a(eT  peripideni,  at  lu  (inquit)  riU>  bomtnlio,  &c.  proUnuaque 
veAii  ilU  manicalt  id  alai  rem  eat ;  et  mort^ea  inde  Cbryaalidei  vocant  hu)atmD£ 
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>ied-coats,  and  are  called  Chrysalides  by  the  wiser  sort  of  men 
— that  is,  golden  outsides,  drones,  flies,  and  things  of  no  worth. 
Multitudes  of  such,  &€• 

-ubique  invenies 


Stultos  avaros,  sycophantas  prodigos. 

Many  additions,  much  increase  of  madness,  folly,  vanity,  should 
Democritus  observe,  were  he  now  to  travel,  or  could  get  leave 
of  Pluto  to  come  see  &shions,  (as  Charon  did  in  Lucian)  to 
visit  our  cities  of  Moronia  Pia,  and  Moronia  Felix— sure  I 
think  he  would  break  the  rim  of  his  belly  with  laughing. 

*Si  foretin  terris^  rideret  Democritus^  seu,  &c. 

A  satyrical  Roman,  in  his  time,  thought  all  vice,  folly,  and 

madness,  were  all  at  RiU  sea, 

/. 
*>Omne  id  praecipiti  vitium  stetit.   ■     ■   ■ 


*  Josephus  the  historian  taxeth  his  countreymen  Jews  for 
bragging  of  tlieir  vices,  publishing  their  follies,  and  that  they  did 
contend  amongst  themselves,  who  shduld  be  most  notorious  in 
villanies:  but  we  flow  higher  in  madness,  far  beyo/id  them, 

^Mox  daturi  progeniem  vitiosiorem  ; 

and  the  latter  end  (you  know,  whose  oracle  it  is)  is  like  to  be 
worst.  'Tis  not  to  be  denied;  the  world  alters  every  day.  Ruunt 
urbes^  regna  transferuntur,  8^c,  variantur  habitus^  leges  tnno- 
varUWy  as  **  Petrarch  observes — we  change  language,  habits, 
laws,  customs,  manners,  but  not  vices,  not  diseases,  not  the 
symptoms  of  folly  and  madness ;  they  are  still  the  same.  And, 
as  a  river  (we  see)  keeps  the  like  game  and  place,  but  not  water, 
and  yet  ever  runs,  ^^ 

*     (*  Labitur  et  labetur  in  omue  volubilis  aevum) 

our  dmes  and  persons  alter,  vices  are  the  same,  and  ever  will  be, 
Lo<^  how  nightingats  sang  of  old,  cocks  crowed,  kine  lowed, 
sheep  bleated,  sparrows  chirped,  dogs  barked ;  so  they  do  still : 
we  keep  our  madness  still,  play  the  fools  still,  nee  dumjinitus 
Orestes  we  are  of  the  same  humours  and  inclinations  as  our 
predecessors  ivere;  you  shall  find  us  all  alike,  much  at  one,  we 
and  our  sons, 

Et  nati  natorum,  et  qui  nascentur  ab  illis ; 

and  so  shall  oHiv  posterity  continue  to  the  last.    But,  to  speak 
of  times  pres€$pt — 

■JuTen.  I'Juven.  *  De  bcUo  Jud.  1.  8.  c.  1  ] .     Iniquitaies  vestrae 

neminem  latent;  mque1fie» singulos  certamen  habetisi  quis  pgor  sit  «Hor. 

'  Lib.  5.  Epist.  8.  *  Hor. 
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• 

If  Democritus  were  alive  now,  and  should  but  see  the  su- 
perstition of  our  age,  our  ^religious  madness,  as  ^^Meteran 
calls  it,  religiosam  insaniam — so  many  professed  Christians,  yet 
so  few  imitators  of  Christ,  so  much  talk  of  religion,  so  much 
sdence,  so  little  conscience,  so  much  knowledge,  so  many 
preachers,  so  little  practice— such  variety  of  sects,  such  have 
and  hold  of  all  sides, 

■  ■   ■*  obvia  sigois  signa,  &c. — 

such  absurd  and  ridici|Ious  traditions  and  ceremonies — if  he 
should  meet  a  ^Capouchin,  a  Franciscan,  a  pharisaical  Jesuite, 
a  man-serpent,  a  snave-crowned  monk  in  his  robes,  a  begging 
frier,  or  see  their  three-crowned  soverai^n  lord  the  pope,  poor 
Peter's  spcce^jsour,  sertus  servorum  Det^  to  depose  kin^  with 
his  foot,  to  tread  on  emperours  necks,  make  them,  bare-root  and 
bare-legged  at  his  gat^  hold  his  bridle  and  stirrup,  &c.  (O 
that  Peter  and  Paul  were  alive  to  see  this !) — if  he  should  ob- 
serve a  ^'prince  creep  so  devoutly  to  kiss  his  toe,  and  those  red- 
cap cardinals,  poor  parish  priests  of  old,  now  prince^  com- 
fanions-^what  would  he  say?  Ccelum  ipsum  petitvr  stuUitia. 
lad  he  met  some  of  our  devout  pilgrims  going  bare-foot  to 
Jerusalem,  our  lady  of  Lauretto,  Kome,  St.  lago,  S.  Thon^as 
shrine,  to  creep  to  those  counterfeit  and  maggot-eaten  reliques 
— had  he  been  present  at  a  masse,  and  seen  such  kissing  of 
paxes,  crucifixes,  cringes,  duckings,  their  several  attires 
and  ceremonies,  pictures  of  saints,  4ndul^ncies,  pardons, 
vigils,  fasting,  feasts,  crossing,  knocking.  Kneeling  at  Ave 
Maries^  bells,  with  many  such 

jucunda  rudi  spectacula  plebi, 

praying  in  gibberish,  and  mumbling  of  beads — had  he  heard  an 
old  woman  say  her  prayers  in  Latme,  their  sprinkling  of  holy 
water,  and  gomg  a  procession, 

( *  monachomm  incedun^  agmina  mille ; 

Quid  memorem  vexilla,  cruces,  idglaque  culta^  &c.) 

their  breviaries,  bulls,  hallowed  beads,  exorcisms,  pictures, 
curious  crosses,  fables,  and  babies — ^had  he  read  the  Golden 
Legend)  the  Turks  Alcoran,  or  Jews  Talmud,  the  Rabbins 

*  Superstitio  est  insanus  error.         ^  Lib.  8.  hist  Belg.  *  Lucan.         i  Fa- 

ther Angelo,  the  Duke  of  Joyeuse*  going  bare-foot  over  the  Alps  to  Rome»  &c. 
>>  Si  cui  intueri  vacet  quae  patiuntur  superstitiosi,  invenies  tam  indecora  honestis,  tain 
indigna  liberis,  tam  dissixnilia  sanis,  ut  nemo  fiierit  dubitaturus  furek%  eos,  si  cum 
paucioribus  fiirerent     Senec.  <  Quid  dicam  de  eonim  indulgentiis,  oblationibus, 

votis,  solutionibus,  jejuniis.  coenobiis,  vigiliis,  somniis,  horis,  organis,  cantilenis, 
caminnisr  simulacris,  missis,  purgatoriis,  mitris,  breviariis,  buUis,  lustralibus  aquis^ 
rasuris,  unctionibus,  candelis,  calicibus,  crucibus,  mappis,  cereis,  thuribulis,  inoanta- 
tionibus,  exorcismis,  sputis,  logendis,  &c.  Baleus,  de  actis  Rpm.  Pont.  *  Th. 

Nauger. 
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Comments,  what  would  he  have  thought?  How  dost  thou 
liink  he  might  have  been  affected  ?  Had  be  more  particularly 
examined  a.  Jesuites  life  amongst  the  rest,  he  should  have  seen 
ui  hypocrite  profess  poverty,  ''and  yet  [)0S6ess  more  goods  and 
lands  than  many  princes,  to  have  mfinite  treasures  and  reve- 
nues—teach others  to  fast,  and  play  the  gluttons  themselves; 
like  watermen,  that  rowe  one  way  and  look  another — 'vow 
virginity,  talk  of  holiness,  and  yet  indeed  a  notorious  bawd, 
and  famous  fornicator,  lascivum  pecusj  a  very  goat— monks 
by  profession*,  such  as  give  over  the  world,  ana  the  vanities 
of  it,  and  yet  a  Machiavellian  rout  ""interested  in  all  matters 
of  state — ^holy  men,  peace-makers,  and  vet  composed  of  envy^ 
lust,  ambition,  hatred  and  malice,  fire-brands,  aduUa  palri/e 
prstis,  traitours,  assassinates — hac  itur  ad  astra ,-  and  this  is 
to  supererogate;  and  merit  heaven  for  themselves  and  others ! 
Had  he  seen,  on  the  adverse  side^  some  of  our  nice  and  cu- 
rious schismaticks,  in  another  extream,  abhor  all  ceremonies, 
^nd  rather  lose  their  lives  and  livings,  than  do  or  admit  any 
thing  papists  have  formerlv  used,  though  in  things  indifferent 
(they  alone  are  the  true  church,  sal  terrte^  cum  sint  omnium 
instdsissimi) — formalists,  out  of  fear  and  base  flattery,  like  so 
many  weather-cocks,  turn  round — a  rout  of  temporisers,  ready 
to  embrace  and  maintain  all  that  is  or  shall  be  proposed,  in 
hope  of  preferment — another  Epicurean  company,  lying  at 
lurch  as  so  many  vultures,  watching  for  a  prey  of  church 
goods,  and  ready  to  rise  by  the  downrfidl  of  any — as  °  Lucian 
said  in  like  case,  what  dost  thou  think  Democritus  would  have 
done,  had  he  been  spectatour  of  these  things — or,  had  he  hut/ 
observed  the  common  people  follow  like  so  many  sheep  one  of^ 
their  fellows  drawn  by  the  horns  over  a  gap,  some  for  zeal, 
some  for  fear,  quo  se  cumque  rapit  tempestas,  to  credit  all, 
examine  notlung,  and  yet  ready  to  dye  bdbre  they  will  abjure 
any  of  those  ceremonies,  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed 
—others  out  of  hypocrisie  frequent  sermons,  knock  their 
breasts,  turn  up  their  eyes,  pretend  zeal,  desire  reformation, 
and  yet  professed  usurers,  gnpers,  monsters  of  men,  harpies, 
devils,  in  their  lives,  to  express  nothing  less? 

What  would  he  have  said,  to  see,  hear,  and  read  so  many 
bloody  battels,  so  many  thousands  slain  at  once,  such  streams 
of  blood  able  to  turn  ioiUs,  unius  ob  noxam  Juriasque^  or  to 

^DmB  rimulint  gperoere,  acquisiTenint  i&\  SO  apnorum  spatio  bis  centena  millia 
librarum  annua.  Arnold.  i  £t  quum  interdiu  de  virtute  loquuti  sunt,  sero 

in  litibulis  dunes  agitant  labore  nocturno.  Agrippa.  *2  Ijqi.  3.  13.— But  they 

shall  prevail  no  longer :  thdr  madness  shall  be  evident  to  all  men.  "  Benigni- 

Utis  sinus  solebat  esse,  nunc  litium  officina,  curia  Romana.  Budacus.  "  Quid 

tibi  videtur  factUrus  Democritus,  si  horum  spectator  cdntigisset? 
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make  sport  for  princes,  without  any  just  cause,  *,/br  vain 
titles  (saith  Austin}  precedency,  some  wenck,  or  stick  like  toy, 
or  out  of  desire  of  domineering,  vain-glory,  malice,  revenge,  ■ 
Jblly,  madness,  {goodly  causes  all,  ob  qtias  univtrsus  orbis 
bellis  et  cadibtis  miscetitur)  whitest  statesmen  themselves  in 
the  mean  time  are  secure  at  home,  pampered  with  all  delights 
and  pleasures,  take  their  ease,  and  follow  their  Just,  not  con- 
aidering  what  intolerable  misery  poor  souldiers  endure,  their 
often  wounds,  hunger,  thirst,  &c.  ?  The  lamentable  cares, 
torments,  calamities  and  oppressions,  that  accompany  such 
proceedings,  they  feel  not,  talte  no  notice  of  it.  So  wars  are 
oegun,  by  the  perswasion  of  debauched,  hair-brained,  poor, 
dissolute,  hungry  captains,^arnsitical  Javniers,  unquiet  hot- 
spurs,  restless  innovators,  green  heads,  to  satisfie  one  mans 
private  spleen,  lust,  ambition,  avarice,  ^c.  tales  rapiunt 
scelerata  invrcelia  caiissa.  Flos  hominum,  proper  men,  well  ■ 
propoitioned,  carefiilly  brought  up,  able  both  in  body  and 
mind,  sound,  led  like  so  many  °  beasts  to  tlie  slaughter  in  the 
flower  of  their  years,  pride,  and  full  strength,  without  all  re- 
morse and  pitty,  sacrificed  to  Pluto,  killed  up  as  so  many 
sheep,  for  devils  food,  4O000  at  once.  At  once,  said  I?— that 
were  tolerable :  but  these  wars  lost  alwayes ;  and  for  mon^ 
ages,  nothing  so  familiar  as  this  hacking  and  hewing,  mas- 
sacres, murders,  desolations — 

( igDoto  cixlum  ctangore  remugit) 

they  care  not  what  mischief  they  procure,  so  that  they  may  en- 
rica  themselves  for  the  present :  they  will  so  long  blow  the  coals 
of  contention,  till  all  the  world  be  consumed  with  fire.  The 
p  ai^eof  Troy  lasted  ten  years,  eight  months :  thercdied  870000 
Gredans,  670000  Trojans :  at  the  taking  of  the  city,  and  auer, 
wereslain  276000  men,  women,  and  children,  of  all  sorts,  Ca:sar 
killed  a  million,  Maltomet  the  i  Second  Turk  SOOOOO persons: 
Sicinius  Dentatus  fouglit  in  on  hundred  battels ;  eight  times  in 
single  combat  he  overcame,  had  forty  wounds  b^ore,  was 
rewarded  with  HO  crowns,  triumphed  nine  times  for  his  good 
service.  M.  Sergius  had  32  wounds ;  Scseva  the  centurion,  I 
know  not  how  many;  every  nation  bath  their  Hectors,  Scipios, 
Cassars  and  Alexanders.  Our  '  Edward  the  Fourth  was  in  28 
battels  afoot:  and,  as  they  do  all,  he  glories  in  it;  'tis  related 
to  his  honour.  At  the  siege  of  Hieru^em,  1  ]  OOpOO  died  with 
sword  and  &mine.     At  the  battel  of  Cannas,  70000  men  were 

'  Ob  minet  didomun  liluloa,  ob  pnciepluni  locum,  ob  interceptBm  mulierco- 
bm,  vet  quod  e  ituUitii  nMuni,  Tel  e  liulilii.  ijuod  cupido  dominandi.  libido 
nocendi,  &c  "Bctlum   rem    plane  bellujaun    vocat  Mucue.    Ulop.    lib.    'i. 

r  Muniler.  Coimog.  1,  5.  c  3.  E  Diet.  Ctelcui.  i  Joviiu.  vil.  cjiu. 
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slain,  *as  Polybius  records,  aiidas  many  at  Battle  Abbye  with 
us ;  and  ^tis  no  news  to  fight  [from  sun  to  sun,  as  they  did,  as 
Constantine  and  Licinius,  &c.  At  the  seige  of  Ostend,  (the 
devils  academy)  a  poor  town  in  respect,  a  small  fort,  but  a 

Sreat  grave,  120000  men  lost  their  lives,  besides  whole  towns, 
orpes,  and  hospitals,  fiiU  of  maimed  souldiers.  There  were 
engmes,  fire-works,  and  whatsoever  the  devil  could  invent  to 
do  mischief^  with  2500000  iron  bulletsshot  of  40  pounds  weight, 
three  or  four  millions  of  gold  consumed.  ^Who  (saith  mine 
author)  can  be  siMciently  amazed  at  their  Jlinty  hearts,  obsti" 
nacy.  Jury,  blindness,  who,  witliout  any  likelyhood  of  good 
success,  hazard  poor  souldiers,  and  lead  them  without  pitty  to 
the  slaughter,  which  may  justly  be  called  the  rage  of  furious 
beasts,  that  run  without  reason  upon  their  own  deaths  ?  *  quis 
malus  genius,  qu^e  Furia,  quae  pestis,  &c.  what  plague,  what 
Fury,  brought  so  devillish,  so  bruitish  a  thing  as  war  first  into 
mens  minds  ?  Who  made  so  soft  and  peaceable  a  creature, 
bom  to  love,  mercy,  meekness,  so  to  rave,  rage  like  beasts,  and 
run  on  to  their  own  destruction  ?  how  may  Nature  expostulate 
with  mankind.  Ego  te  divinum  animal  finwi,  <$*c.  I  made 
thee  an  harmless,  quiet,  a  divine  creature !  how  may  God  ex- 
postulate, and  all  good  men  !  yet,  horum  facta  (as  *  one  con- 
aoles)  tantum  admirantur,  et  heroum  numero  habent:  these 
are  the  brave  spirits,  the  gallants  of  the  world,  these  admired 
alone,  triumph  alone,  have  statues,  crowns,  pyramids,  obelisks 
to  their  eternal  fame,  that  immortal  genius  attends  on  them : 
hoc  itur  ad  astra.  When  Rhodes  was  besieged,  ^fossa  urbis 
cadav^bus  repletce  sunt,  the,  ditches  were  full  of  dead  car- 
cases ;  and  (as  when  the  said  Solyman  great  Turk  beleagred 
Vienna)  they  lay  level  with  the  top  of  the  walls.  This  they 
make  a  sport  of,  and  will  do  it  to  their  friends  and  confederates, 
against  oaOis,  vows,  promises,  by  treachery  or  otherwise— ' 

"dolus  an  virtus,  quis  in  lioste  requirat? 

leagues  and  laws  of  arms,  \^  silent  leges  inter  arma:  for  their 
advantage,  omnia  jura,  dimna,  humana,  proadcata  plerum- 
que  sunt)  Gods  and  mens  laws,  are  trampled  under  foot; 
die  sword  alone  determines  all ;  to  satisfie  their  lust  and  spleen, 
they  care  not  what  they  attempt,  say,  or  do: 

y  Rara  fides,  probitasque,  viris  qui  castra  sequuntur. 

*  Lib.  3.  •  Hist,  of  the  Siege  of  Ostend,  fol.  23.  *  Erasmus 

de  bello.  Vt  placidUm  illud  animal  benevolentiae  natum  tarn  ferini  vecordia  in 
routuam  rueret  perniciem.  *  Rich.  Dinoth,  praefat.  Belli  civilis  Gal.  *  Jo- 

vius.  **  Dolus,  asperitas,  injustitia,  propria  belloruni  negotia.     TcrtuL 

*  TuUy.  >  Lucan. 
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Nothing  so  common  as  to  have  'father  fight  agaital  the  son, 
brother  against  brother,  kinsman  against  kinsman,  kingdom 
against  kingdom,  province  against  province.  Christians  against 
Christians,  a  quiSus  nee  unquam  cogitatione  Jvenatt  Uesi,  oi 
whom  they  never  had  ofFence  in  thought,  word,  or  deed. 
Infinite  treasures  consuiaed,  towns  burned,  flourishing  citia 
sacked  and  ruinated — ^uodmte  animus  meminisse  horret,  goodly 
countries  depopulated  ana  left  desolate,  old  inhabitants  ^t- 
pelled,  trade  and  traffick  decayed,  maids  d^oured, 

Virfpnes  nondum  thalaraia  jugat«, 

Et  comis  nondum  positis  ephebi ; 
chast  matrons  cry  out  with  Andromach^  *  Concubitum  mox 
cogar  pati  ejus,  qui  inleremit  Hectorem,  they  shall  be  com- 
piled peradventure  to  lye  with  them  that  erat  killed  their  hus- 
Dands — to  see  rich,  poor,  sick,  sound,  lords,  servants,  eodem 
omnes  incommodo  mactati,  consumed  all  or  maimed,  8lc.  et 
quidqtud  gaudens  scelere  animus  audei,  et  perversa  mens,  saith 
Cyprian,  and  whatsoever  torment,  misery,  mischief,  hell  it 
sell,  the  devil, '  fiiry  and  rage  can  invent  to  their  own  ruine  and  ■ 
destruction :  so  abominable  a  thing  *"  is  war,  as  Gerbelius  con- 
cludes— adeo  fceda  et  abominanda  res  est  helium,  ex  qua  ho- 
minum  ceedes,  vastationes,  8^. — the  scourge  of  God,  cause, 
effect,  fruit  and  punishment  of  sin,  and  not  tonsura  humant 
generis,  as  Tertullian  calls  it^  but  ruina.  Had  Democrltus 
been  present  at  the  late  civil  wars  in  France,  those  abomi- 
nable wars, 

(ii  .1  bellflque  ma^ibus  detestata) 
'  where,  in  less  than  ten  years,  ten  hundred  thousand  men  were 
consumed,  saith  CoUignius,  SO  thousand  churches  overthrown, 
nay  the  whole  kingdom  subverted  (as  ''  Bichard  Binotfa  adds) 
so  many  myriades  of  the  commons  were  butchered  up,  with 
sword,  famme,  ww,  tatito  odio  utrinque,  ut  barbari  ad  ai- 
horrendam  lanienam  obstupescerent,  with  such  feral  hatred, 
Uie  world  was  amazed  at  it— or  at  our  late  Pharsalian  fields  in 
the  dme  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  betwixt  the  houses  of  Lancaster 
and  York,  an  hundred  thousand  men  shun,  *  one  writes,  'an- 
other, ten  thousand  families  were  rooted  out,  that  no  man  can 
but  marvel,  (saith   Comineus,)  at  that  barbarous  immanitjf, 

'  Pater  in  (ilium,  iffinii  in  iffinan,  imicui  in  uaicum.  &c.  Regio  cum 
r^one,  rtgnum  regno  caDidJtur.  populiu  populo,  in  mutuun  pemician,  bd- 
liunim  inatar  unguinolente  nimliuin.            *  Ubanii  declun.  'Inoilmet 

fiiror  Bdlnns  cnnniltorei,  &c.  dnnentet  acndotci  lunL  'BeDum  quw 

bdlui.  et  ti  mmra.  Kelen  furor  inimiuui.  ■  GtOoium  deciea  centum  milKi 
reddeninl,  eecleriamni  30  millia  fuDdimnilu  exein.  '  Belli  crriSi  Gal>  L  1. 

hoc  fenli  bello  et  cvdilnii  omnia  r^eTCmnt.  et  regnnm  unplitdmum  ■  fundamen- 
rii  pene  erertenint;  plebii  tot  myrudei  gUilio,  bejln.  Tune  nii«eia!»lit«r  perierunU 
•  I'pnt.  Hutenit.  •Comineui.     Ul  n  "  "  — — 

'inijuc  wnguinih  rrligiouiii  exercebttur. 
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feral  madness^  committed  betwixt  men  of  the  same  nation^ 
language^  and  religion.  *  Cbuis  Juror ^  O  cives  ?  Why  do  the 
gentiles  so  furiously  rageP  saith  the  prophet  David,  Psal.  2. 1. 
But  we  may  ask,  why  do  the  Christians  so  furiously  rage? 

*  Arma  volunt^  quare»  poscunt,  rapiuntque  juventus  ? 

Unfit  for  gentiles,  much  less  for  us,  so  to  tyrannize,  as  the 
Spaniards  m  the  West  Indies,  that  killed  up  in  42  years  (if  we 
may  believe  ^Bartholomaeus  a  Casa  their  own  bishop)  12  mil- 
lions of  men,  with  stupend  and  exquisite  torments ;  neither 
should  I  lye,  Tsaid  he)  if  I  said  50  milhons.  I  omit  those  French 
massacres,  Sicilian  evensongs,  ^  the  duke  of  Alva^s  tyrannies, 
our  gun-powder  machinations,  and  that  fourth  Fury  Tas  ^  one 
calls  It),  ttie  Spanish  inqmsition,  which  quite  obscures  tiiose  ten 
persecutions— 

— — 'ssevit  toto  M^rs  impius  orbe. 

Is  not  this  ^mundusfuriosuSj  a  inad  World,  as  he  terms  it,  insa- 
num  beUum  ?  are  not  these  mad  men,  as  *  Scaliger  concludes, 
qui  in  prcelio^  acerbd  Tnorte^  insani^e  siue  memoriam  pro  per- 
petuo  teste  relinquunt  posteritati — which  leave  so  frequent 
battels,  as  perpetual  memorials  of  their  madness  to  all  succed- 
ingages?  Would  this,thinkyou,have enforced  our Democritus 
to  laughter,  or  rather  made  him  turn  his  tune,  alter  his  tone, 
and  weep  with  ^  Heraclitus,  or  rather  howl,  "  roar,  and  tear  his 
hair,  in  commiseration — stand  amazed ;  or  as  the  poets  faign, 
that  Niobe  was  for  grief  quite  stupified,  and  turned  to  a  stone? 
I  have  not  yet  said  the  worst  Tnat  which  is  more  absurd  and 
''mad — in  their  tumults,  seditions,  civil  and  unjust  wars,  °quod 
stulte  suscijntWj  impie  geritur^  misere  Jinitur — such  wars,  I 
mean ;  for  all  are  nut  to  be  cdndemned,  as  those  phantastical 
Anabaptists  vainly  conceive.  Our  Christian  tac^cks  are,  all 
out,  as  necessary  as  the  Roman  acies^  or  Grecian  phalanx. 
To  be  a  souldier  is  a  most  noble  and  honourable  profession,  (as 
the  world  is)  not  to  be  spared.  They  are  our  best  walls  and  bul- 
warks; and  I  do  therefore  acknowledge  that  of  *  TuUy  to  be 
most  true.  All  our  civil  affairs^  aU  our  studies^  aU  our  plead- 
ingj  industry,  and  commendation,  lies  under  the  protection  of 
warlike  vertues ;  and,  whensoever  there  is  any  suspicion  of  tt^ 

^  •  Lucaik  *  Virg.         'Bishop  of  Cufco,  an  eye  witness.         f  Read  Mete- 

ran,   of  his  stupend  cruelties.  ^Heinsius,   Austriac.  '^^'iSl  G^'g* 

*'Jansenius  Gallobelgicus,  1596.  Mundus  furiosus,  inscriptio  libri.  ^KzerdtaL 
250.  serm.  4.  *Fleat  Heraclitus,  an  rideat  Democritus?        "Curse  leres  lo- 

quuntur,  ingentes  stupent.  *Arma  amens  capio^  nee  sat  rationis  in  armia. 

'^Srasmus.  *ProMuraen&.  Omnes  urfaan»  res»  omnia  studia,  omnia  forensis 
laus  et  industria  latet  in  tuteU  et  praesidio  bellicse  virtutis ;  et,  simul  atque  increpuit 
suspicio  tumultCis,  artes  illlcd  noslrse  conticescunt. 
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rmdt,,  all  our  arts  cease:  wan  ore  most  behovefiil;  et  bella- 
tores  agricolis  civitati  sunt  utiliores,  as  •  Tyrius  dereiids :  and 
valour  i*  much  to  be  commended  in  a  wise  man :  but  they  mis- 
take most  part ;  at^ene,  trucidare,  rapere,  fahis  nominibus 
virtatem  vocant,  4'c-  ('Twas  Gdlgacus  observation  in  Tacitus) 
they  term  theft,  murder,  and  rapine,  vertue,  by  a  wrong  name: 
rapes,  slaughters,  massacres,  &c.  Jocus  et  ludus,  are  pretty 
pastimes,  as  Ludovicus  Vives  notes,  p  They  commonly  call  the 
most  hair-brain  blood-suckers,  strongest  thieve.',  the  most  de- 
sperate villains,  treqherous  rogues,  inhitmane  murderers,  rash, 
cruel  and  dissolute  caitiff's,  couragious  and  generous  spirits, 
heroical  and  iwrtky  captains,  ''brave  men  at  arms,  valiant  and 
renovmed  soul^ers, — possessed  with  a  brute  pertmasion  of  false 
honour,  as  Pontus  Huter  in  his  Burgundian  history  complains: 
by  means  of  which,  it  comes  to  pass  that  daily  so  many 
voluntaries  offer  themselves,  leaving  their  sweet  wives,  children, 
friends, — for  sixpence  [if  they  can  get  it]  a  day,  prostitute  their 
lives  and  limbs,  desire  to  enter  upon  breaches,  lye  sentinel, 
perdue,  give  the  first  onset,  stand  in  the  fore-front  of  the  battel, 
marching  bravely  on,  with  a  cheerful  noise  of  drums  and 
trumpets,  such  vigour  and  alacrity,  bo  many  banners  streaming 
in  the  ayr,  glittering  armours,  motions  of  plumes,  woods 
of  pikes,  and  swords,  varie^  of  colours,  cost  and  magnifi- 
cence, as  if  they  went  in  triumph,  now  victors,  to  the  Capitol, 
and  with  such  pomp,  as  when  Darius  army  marched  to  meet 
Alexander  at  Issus.  Void  of  all  fear,  they  run  into  eminent 
dangers,  canons  mouth,  &c.  ut  vulneribus  suis  ferrutn  hos- 
tium  hebetent,  saith  'Barletius,  to  get  a  name  of  valour, 
honour  and  applause,  which  lasts  not  neither ;  for  it  is  but  a 
mere  flash,  this  fame,  and,  like  a  rose,  t'n/ra  diem  unum  extin' 
suitur,  'tis  gone  in  an  instant.  Of  15000  proletaries  slain 
m  a  battel,  scarce  fifteen  are  recorded  in  history,  or  one  alone,  , 
the  generid  perhaps;  and,  ofler  a  while,  his  and  their  names 
are  Ukewise  olott^  out ;  the  whole  battel  it  self  is  forgoileii. 
Those  Grecian  orators,  summd  vi  ingenii  et  eloquentiis,  set 
out  the  renowned  overthrows  at  Thermopylff,  Salamine, 
Marathon,  Mycale,  Mantinea,  Cheeronea,  Platea :  the 
Romans  record  their  battel  at  Cannas,  and  Pharsolian  fields ; 
but  they  do  but  record;  and  we  scarce  hear  of  them.  And  yet 
this  supposed  honour,  popular  applause,  desire  of  immortauty 
by  tliis  means,  pride  and  vain-glory,  spurs  them  on  many  times 


*  Sct.  13. 

binu)  Heinii.     Qu^ 

Ills    c 

mnis  in  armis  Vila  place!,   noii  ulla  j.» 
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mshly  and  unadvisedly  to  make  away  dimselves  and  mul- 
titudes of  others.     Alexander  was  sorry,  because  there  were 
no  more  worlds  for  him  to  conquer :  he  is  admired  by  some  for 
it :  animosa  vox  videtur^  et  regia :  'twas  spoken  like  il  prince : 
^t  (as  wise  ^  Seneca  censures  him)  'twas  voj:  iniquissima  et 
siultissima:  'twas  spoken  like  a  bedlam  fool;  and  that  sen- 
tence which  the  same  '  Seneca  appropriates  to  his  father  Philip 
and  him,  I   apply  to  them  all — Non  mbiores  ftiere  pestes 
xnortalium    quam    ifiundatio,    quam    conflagration   quibus^  S^c* 
they  did  as  much  mischief  to  mortal  men,   as  fire  and  water, 
those  merciless  elements  when  they  rage.    "Which  is   yet 
*  more  to  be  lamented,  they  perswade  them  this  hellish  course 
of  life  is  holy :  they  promise  heaven  to  such  as  venture  their 
lives  heUo  sacro^  and  that,  by  these  bloody  wars,  (as  Persians, 
Greeks,  and  Romans  of  old,  as  modern  Turks  do  now  their 
commons,  to  encourage  them  to  fight,  tU  cadatU  infeliciter^) 
if  they  die  in  the  Jield,  they  go  directly  to  heaven^  and  shcdl 
he  canonized  for  saints^  (O  diabolical  invention  ! )  put  in  the 
chronicles,    in  perpettiam  ret  memorianij    to    their    eternal 
memory;  when  as  in  truth,  as  ""some  hold  it,'  it  were  much 
better  (since  wars  are  the  scourge  of  God  for  sin,  by  which  he 
punisheth  mortal  mens  pievidiness  and  folly)  such  brutish 
stories  were  suppressed,  because  ad  morum  institittionem  nihil 
habent^  they  conduce  not  at  all  to  manners,  or  good  Ufe.     But 
they  will  have  it  thus  nevertheless ;  and  so  tney  put  a  note 
oi^  divinity  upon  the  most  cruel  and  pernicious  pU^ue  of  hu- 
mane kindy  adorn  such  men  with  grand  titles,  degrees,  statues, 
images — 'honour,  applaud  and  highly  reward  them  for  their 
gooa  service — no  greater  glory  tlian  to  dye  in  the  field !  So 
Africanus  is  extolled  by  Ennius:  and  Mars,  and  ^  Hercules,  and 
I  know  not  how  many  besides,  of  old  were  deified,  went  this 
way  to  heaven,  that  were  indeed  bloody  butchers,   wicked 
destroyers,  and  troublers  of  the  world,  prodigious  monsters, 
hell-homids,  feral  plagues,  devourers,  common  executioners  of 
humane  kind,  (as  Lactantius.  truly  proves,  and  Cyprian  to 
Donat)  such  as  were  desperate  in  wars,  and  precipitately  made 


*Nuni  beatiores  habiti,  quam  qui  in  prceliis  cecidissent.  Brisoraus»  de  rep. 
Persarum.  I.  3.  fol.  S.  44.  Idem  Lactantius  de  Romanis  et  Grsecia.  Idem  Ammi- 
anus,  lib.  23.  de  Parthis.  Judicatur  is  solus  beatus  apud  eos,  qui  in  prcelio  fude- 
rit  animam.  De  Benef.  lib.  2.  c.  I.         *  Nat  quest  lib.  3.  °  Boterus  Amphitri- 

drion.  Buabequius,  Turc.  hist.  Per  cedes  et  sanguinem  patere  bomlnibus  ascensum 
in  caelum  putant  Lactant  de&lsd  relig.  L  1.  cap.  S.  'Quoniam  bella  acer« 

Msfima  Dei  ilagella  sunt,  quibut  hominum  pertinaciam  punit,  ea  perpetua 
uhUvione  sepelienda  potiuit  quam  memoris  malidanda  plerique  judicant  ,  Rich. 
Dinoth.  praeC  hist  Gii\.  y  Cruentam  humani  generis  pestem  et  pemiciem 

dirinitatis  noti  insigniunt  *£t  (quod  dolendum)  applausum  habent  et  occur- 
sum  viri  tales.  *  Herculi  eadem  porta  ad  caelum  patuit,  qui  magnam  generis 

humani  partem  perdidit 
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away  themsdves,  like  those  Celtes  in  Damascen,  with  ridicu- 
lous  valour,  tU  dedecorosum  putarent  muro  ruenti  se  subdu- 
cere^  a  disgrace  to  run  away  from  a  rotten  wall,  now  ready  to 
fall  on  their  heads.  Such  as  will  not  rush  on  a  swords^point,  or 
seek  to  shun  a  canons  shot,  are  base  cowards,  and  no  valiant 
men.  By  which  means,  Model  orbis  mutuo  sanguine,  the 
earth  waOows  in  her  own  blood :  *  Savit  amor  Jerri  et  scele- 
rata  insania  belli ;  and  for  that,  which  if  it  be  done  in  private^ 
a  man  shall  be  rigorously  executed,  ^and  which  is  no  less 
than  murder  it  self,  if  the  same  fact  be  done  in  publick  in  wars^ 

it  is  called  manhood,  and  the  party  is  honoured  for  it. 

^prosperum  et  felix  scelus  virtus  vocatur We  measure 

all,  as  Turks  do,  by  the  event ;  and,  most  part,  as  Cyprian 
notes,  in  all  ages,  countreys,  places,  satvitite  magnitudo  im- 
punitatem  ^ceteris  oc^'nY— -the  foulness  of  the  fact  vindi- 
cates the  offender.  ^  One  is  crowned  for  that  which  another  is 
tormented, 

(Ille  crucem  sceleris  pretium  tulit,  hie  diadema) 

made  a  knight,  a  lord,  an  earl,  a  great  duke,  (as  ^Agrippa 
notes)  for  which  another  should  have  hung  in  gibbets,  as  a 
terror  to  the  rest — 


>'et  tamen  alter, 


Si  fecisset  idem,  caderet  sub  judice  momm.. 

A  poor  sheep-stealer  is  hanged  for  stealing  of  victuals,  com- 
pelled peradventureby  necessity  of  thatintolerable  cold,  hunger^ 
and  thirst,  to  save  himself  from  starving:  but  a  ^  great  man  in 
office  may  securely  rob  whole  provinces,  undo  thousands,  pill 
and  pole^  oppress  ad  libitum,  fley,  grind,  tyrannize,  enrich  him- 
self oy  spoils  of  the  commons,  be  uncontrollable  in  his 
actions,  and,  afler  all,  be  recompensed  with  turgent  titles, 
honoured  for  his  good  service;  and  no  man  dare  find  &ttlt,  or 
^mutter  at  it 

How  would  our  Democritus  have  been  affected,  to  see  a 
wicked  caitiff,  or  ^fool,  a  very  ideot,  ajunge,  a  golden 
ass,  a  monster  of  man,  to  heme  many  good  men,  wise  men. 


*  Virg.  iEneid.  7.  ^  Homicidium  quum  committunt  shiguli,   crimen   est, 

quum  ptiblice  geritur,  Tirtus  Tocator.  Cyprianua.  *^  SSenect.  *  Juyen.  *  De 
Tanit  adent  de  prindp.  nobaitatis.  '  Juven.  Sat  4.  t  Pansa  rapit,  quod  Natta 
rdiqui^ — ^Tu  petstmua  omnium  latro  es,  as  Demetrius  the  mat  told  Alexander, 
in  Curtius.  ^Non  ausi  mutire,  ^c.  iEsop.  '  Improbum  et  stultum, 

si  divkem,  multos  bonos  viros  in  seivitute  habentera,  (ob  id  duntaxat  quod  d  contingat 
aureorum  numismatum  cumulus)  ut  appendices  et  additamenta  numismatum.  Motus, 
Utopia. 
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learned  men  to  attend  upon  him  with  all  submission^  as  an 
appendix  to  his  riches,  for  that  respect  alone,  because  he  hath 
more  wealth  and  monei/,  '^and  to  honour  him  with  divine  titles^ 
and  bumbast  epithets,  to  smother  him  with  fumes  and  eulo- 
gies, whom  they  knew  to  be  a  dizard,  a  fool,  a  covetous 
wretch,  a  beast,  Sec  because  he  is  rich  /—to  see  sub  exuviis 
ieonis  onagmm,  a  filthy  loathsome  carkass,  a  Gordons  head 
puffed  up  by  parasites,  assume  thus  unto  himself  glorious  titles, 
in  worth  an  infant,  a  Cuman  ass,  a  painted  sepulchre,  an 
Egyptian  temple ! — to  see  a  witlierea  face,  a  diseased,  de- 
formed, cankered  complexion,  a  rotten  carkass,  a  viperous 
mind,  and  Epicurean  soul,  set  out  with  orient  pearls,  Jewels, 
d]||dems,  pernimes,  curious,  elaborate  works,  as  proud  of  his 
cfothes  as  a  child  of  his  new  coats — and  a  goodly  person,  of 
an  angelick  divine  countenance^  a  saint,  an  humble  mind,  a 
meek  spirit,  clothed  in  rags,  beg,  and  now  ready  to  be  starved ! 
— to  see  a  silly  contemptible  sloven  in  apparel,  ragged  in  his 
coat,  polite  in  speech,  of  a  divine  spirit,  wise !  another  neat 
in  clothes,  spruce,  full  of  courtesies  empty  of  grace,  wit,  talk 
non-sense !  y 

To  see  so  many  lawyers,  advocates,  so  many  tribunals,  so  / 
little  justice :  so  many  magistrates,  so  little  care  of  common 
good ;  so  many  laws,  yet  never  more  disorders — tribunal 
Titium  segetem,  me  tribunal  a  labyrinth — so  many  thousand 
suits  in  one  court  sometimes,  so  violently  followed  I — to  see 
injustissimum  scepe  juri  prcesidentem,  impium  religioni,  im^ 
peritissimum  eruditioni,  otiosissimum  labori,  moTistrosum  hu-^ 
manitati  !  To  see  a  lamb  ^  executed,  a  woolf  pronounce  sen- 
tence, Lairo  arraigned,  and  Fur  sit  on  the  bench,  the  judge 
severely  punish  others,  and  do  worse  himself,  ^eundemfor^ 
turn  facere  et  pumre^  ^rapinam  plectere,  quum  sit  ipse 
raptor  ! — Laws  altered,  misconstrued,  interpreted  pro  and  con, 
as  the  ^  judge  is  made  by  friends,  bribed,  or  otherwise  affected 
as  a  nose  of  wax,  good  to  day,  none  to  morrow ;  or  firm  in  his 
opinion,  cast  in  ois !  Sentence  prolonged,  changed,  ad  ar^ 
bitrium  judicis ;  still  the  same  case,  *  one  thrust  out  of  his 
inheritance^  another  folsly  put  in  by fovour,  folse  forged  deeds 
or  wills.  Incisce  leges  negliguntur,  laws  are  made  and  not 
kept;  or,  if  put  in  execution, « they  be  some  silly  ones  that  are 

■  Eonimque  detestantur  Utopienses  insaniain»  qui  di  vinos  honores  iis  impendunt,  quos 
sordidos  et  avaros  agnoscunt;  non  alio  respectu  honorantes,  quam  quod  ditea  sinU 
Idem.  lib.  2.  ^  C}^.  2.  ad  Donat  ep.  ut  reus  innocens  pereat,  fit  nocens. 

Judex  damnat  foris,  quod  intus  operatur.  *  Sidonius  Apo.  *  Salvianus,  I.  3. 

de  provid.  ^  Ergo  judicium  nihil  est  nisi  publica  merces.      Petronius. 

Quid  faciant  leges,  ubi  sola  pecunia  regnat  ?     Idem.  '  Hfc  arcentur  hxredita- 

tibus  liberi ;  hie  donatur  bonis  alienis;  falsum  consulit ; 'alter  testamentum  corrumpitt 
Sec     Idem.  '  Vexat  censura  columbas. 

VOL.  I.  E 
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punished.  As,  put  case  it  be  fornication,  the  father  will  dis- 
inherit or  abdicate  his  child,  quite  casheer  him  (out,  villain  !  be 
gone  I  come  no  more  in  my  sight) :  a  poor  man  is  miserably 
tormented  with  loss  of  his  estate  pernaps,  goods,  fortunes, 
good  name,  for  ever  disgraced,  forsaken,  and  must  do  penance 
to  the  utmost: — a  mortal  sin  1  and  yet,  make  the  worst  of  it, 
ntimquid  alivdfecit^  saith  Tranio  in  the  *  poet,  nisi  quod  fad" 
unt  summis  nati  generibus ;  he  hath  done  no  more  tnan  what 
gentlemen  usually  do— 

( ^  Neque  novum,  neque  miruin,  neque  secus  quain  alii  solent) 

for,  in  a  great  person,  right  worshipful  sir,  a  right  honourable 
grandee,  tis  not  a  venial  sin,  no  not  a  peccadillo:  'tis  no  of- 
fence at  all,  a  common  and  ordinary  thing:  no  man  takes 
notice  of  it;  he  justifies  it  in  publick,  and  peradventure  brags 
of  it; 

^  Nam  quod  torpe  bonis^  Tilio,  Seioque,  decebat 
Crispiaum 

^  many  poor  men,  younger  brothers,  &c.  by  reason  of  bad 
policy,  and  idle  education  (for  they  are,  likely,  brought  up  m 
no  calling),  are  compelled  to  beg  or  steal,  and  then  hanged  for 
theft;  than  which,  wbatcan  be  more  ignominious?  nonminta 
£nim   turpe  principi   multa    supplicia^    qtiam  medico    ntutta 
fmera  :   'tis  the  govemours  fault.      Ldbentius  verberant  quam 
^docerUj  as  school-mastei^  do  rather  correct  their  pupils,  than 
teach   them  wheR  thej'^  do    amiss.       ^  They  had  more  need 
promde  there  shotdd  be  no  more  thieves  and  beggars^  as  they 
might  with  good  policy y  and  take  aioay  the  occasions^  than 
let  them  run  on,  as  they  doy  to  their  own  destruction — root  out 
likewise  those  causes  of  wrangling,  a  multitude  of  lawyers,  and 
compose  controversies,  lites   lustrales  et   sectdareSy  by  some 
more  compendious  means ;  whereas  now,  for  every  toy  and 
trifle,  thfey  go  to  law,  {^  Mugit  litibus  insanwn  forum^  et  sisevit 
invicem   uiscordantium  rabies)  diey  are  ready  to  pull   out 
one  anothers  throats;  and,  for  commodity  ^to  squeeze  blood 
(saith  Hierom)  out  of  their  brothers  hearts^  defame,  lye,  dis- 
grace,  backbite,  rail,  bear  false  witness,  swear,  forswear,  fight 
and  wrangle,  spend  their  goods,  lives,  fortunes,  friends,  undo 
one  another,  to  enrich  an  harpy  advocate,  that  preys  upon 
them  both,  and  cryes,  eia^  Socrates !  eia,  Xanthippe  /  or  some 

•  PUut.  Mostel.  ^Tdem.  «  JuTen.  Sat.  4.  *  Quod  tot  «int  fww 

et  mendiciy  magiftratuum  culpa  fit,  qui  males  imitantur  praeceptores,  qui  discipulot 
libentius  verberant  quam  decent.     Moms,  Utop.  lib.  I.  «  Decemuntur  fun 

gravia  et    horrenda   suppllcia,   quum    potius    providendum  multo   foret    ne   funs 
sint,  ne  cuiquani  tam  dira  furaadi  aut  pereundi  sit  necessitas.    Idem.  <* Bo- 

tenis.  de  augmen.  urb.  lib.  3.  cap.  S.  (  £  fraterno  corde  sai^uinem  di- 

dunt. 
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commt  jndge,  that  like  the  ^kite  in  ^sop,  while  the  mouse 
and  frog  fought,  canyed  both  away.     Generally  they  prey  one 
upon  another,  as  so  many  ravenous  birds,  brute  beasts,  devour- 
ing fishes:  no  medium  ;  omnes  ^  hie  aut  captantur  aui  captarU  ; 
out    cadiwera  quce  laeerantur^  aut  corvi  qui  lacerant — either 
deceive  or  be  deceived — tear  others,  or  be  torn  in  pieces  tliem- 
selves ;  like  so  many  buckets  in  a  well,  as  one  ijseth,  another 
falleth ;  one's  empty,  another^s  full ;  his  mine  is  a  ladder  to  the 
third ;  such  are  our  orfinary  proceedings .    What's  the  market  ? 
a  place  (according  to  ^Anacharsis)  wherein  they  cozen  one 
another,  a  trap ;  nay,  what*s  the  world  it  self?  *^a  vast  chaos^  a 
confusion  of  manners,  as  fickle  as  the  air,  domiciUum  insano* 
rum,  a  turbulent  troop  full  of  impurities,  a  mart  of  walking 
spirits,  goblins,  the  theatre  of  h3qxx:risie,  a  shop  of  knavery, 
flattery,  a  nursery  of  villany,  the  scene  of  babling,  the  school 
of  giddiness,  the  academy  of  vice ;  a  warfare  ubi  {velisj  nolis) 
pupfiandum ;  aut  vincas  aut  succumbas ;  in  which  kill  or  be 
IdlTed ;  wherein  every  man  is  for  himself,  his  private  ends,  and 
stands  upon  his  own  guard.      No  charity,  'love,  firiendship, 
fear   of  God,   alliance,  affinity,  consanguinity,    Christianity, 
can  contain  them ;  but  if  they  be  any  waves  ofiended,  or  that 
string  of  commodity  be  touciied,  they  fall  foul.     Old  friends 
become  bitter  enemies  on  a  suddain,  for  toyes  and  small  of-"^ 
fences ;  and  they  that  erst  were  willing  to  do  all  mutual  offices 
of  love  and  kindness,  now  revile,  and  persecute  one  another 
to  death,  with  more  than  Vatinion  hatred,  and  will  not  be 
reconciled.     So  long  as  they  are  behoveful,  they  love,  or  may 
bestead  each  other ;  but,  when  there  is  no  more  good  to  be 
expected,  as  they  do  by  an  old  dog,  hang  him  up  or  casheer 
him ;  which  ^  Cato  counts  a  great  indeeortim,  to  use  men  like 
old  shoos  or  broken  glasses,  which  are  flung  to  the  dunghil : 
he  could  not  find  in  his  heart  to  sell  an  ox,  much  less,  to 
turn  away  an  old  servant :  but  they  in  stead  of  recompence, 
revile  him ;  and  when  they  have  made  him  an  instrument  of 
their  villany,  (as  ?^  Bajazet  the  second,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  did 
by  Acomethes  Bassa)  make  him  away,  or,  in  stead  of  **  reward, 
hate  him  to  death,  as  Silius  was  served  by  Tiberius.     In  a 
word,  every  man  for  hb  own  ends.     Our  sumtnum  bonum  is 


•  MHyus  rapit  ac  deglubit.        ^  Petronius,  de  Crotone  drit.  «  Quid  forum  ? 

locus  quo  alius  alium  drcunirenit.  **  Vastum  chaos,  larvarom  ernporium.  thea- 
trum  bypocrisiost  &c.  *  Nemo  coclum,  nemo  jusjurandumi  nemo  Jovem,  pluris 

fuit ;  ted  omnes  apcrtis  oculis  bona  sua  coroputant.     Petron.  'Plutarch.  Tit. 

fjus.  Indecorum  animatis  ut  calceis  uti  aut  vitris.,  quae,  ubi  fracta^  abjicimus ;  nam» 
lit  de  mdpso  dicam,  necbovem senem  vendiderim,  nedum  hominem  natu  grandem,  laboris 
Bodum.  t  Jovius.  Cuminnumera  illius  beneficia  rependere  non  posset  aliter,  inter6ci 
jussit.  ^Beneficia  eousque  lata  sunt,  dum  videntur  solvi  posse  :  ubi  multum 

anteTcncre,  pro  gratii  odium  redditur.    Tac. 

e2 
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commodity ;  and  the  goddess  we  adore,  Dea  monetae  queen 
money,  to  whom  we  aaily  offer  sacrifice;  which  steers  our 
hearts,  hands,  •affections,  all— that  most  powerful  goddess, 
by  whom  we  are  reared,  depressed,  elevated,  "^esteemedthe  sole 
commandress  of  our  actions — for  which  we  pray,  run,  ride, 
go,  come,  labour,  and  contend  as  fishes  do  for  a  crum  that 
falleth  into  the  water.  It's  not  worth,  vertue,  (that's  bonum  tho- 
atrale)  wisdom,  valour,  learning,  honesty,  religion,  or  any 
sufficiency,  for  which  we  ai^e  respected,  but  *=  money,  greatness, 
office,  honour,  authority.  Honesty  is  accounted  folly ;  knavery, 
policy ;  ^  men  admired  out  of  opinion,  not  as  they  are,  but  as 
they  seem  to  be :  such  shifting,  lying,  cogging,  plotting,  coun- 
terplotting, temporizing,  flattering,  cozening,  dissembling, 
*  that  of  necessity  one  must  highly  offend  God,  if  he  be  cofi- 
formable  to  the  worlds  (Cretizare  cum  Crete)  or  else  live  in 
contempt^  disgrace,  and  misery.  One  takes  upon  him  tem- 
perance, holiness ;  another,  austerity ;  a  third,  an  affected  kmd 
of  simplicity ;  when  as  indeed  he,  and  he,  and  he,  and  the  rest, 
are  'hypocrites,  ambodexters,  out-sides,  so  many  turniuir  pic- 
tures, a  ^  lion  on  the  one  side,  a  lamb  on  the  other.  How 
would  Democritus  have  been  affected  to  see  these  things  ? 

To  see  a  man  turn  hiihself  into  all  shapes  like  a  camelion,  or, 
as  Proteus,  omnia  transformans  sese  in  miractda  rerum^  to 
act  twenty  parts  and  persons  at  once,  for  his  advantage — to 
temporize  and  vary  like  Mercury  the  planet,  good  with  good, 
bad  with  bad ;  having  a  several  face,  garb,  and  character  for 
every  one  he  meets— of  all  religions,  humours,  inclinations — to 
fawn  like  a  spaniel,  mentitis  et  mimicis  obseqtiiisy  rage  like 
a  lion,  bark  like  a  cur,  fight  like  a  dragon,  sting  like  a  ser- 
pent, as  meek  as  a  lamb,  and  yet  again  grin  like  a  tygre, 
weep  like  a  crocodile,  insult  over  some,  and  yet  others  cfomi- 
neer  over  him,  here  command,  there  crouch  ;  tyrannize  in  one 
place,  be  baffled  in  another ;  a  wise  man  at  home,  a  fool  abroad  to 
make  others  merry. 

To  see  so  much  difference  betwixt  words  and  deeds,  so 
many  parasanges  betwixt  tongue  and  "heart — men,  like  stage- 
players,  act  variety  of  parts,  *•  give  good  precepts  to  others  to 
soar  alofl,  whilest  they  themselves  grovel  on  the  ground. 


*  Faucis  carior  est  fides  quam  pecunia.     Sallust.  ^  Prima  fere  vota  et 

cunctis,  &c.  <^  £t  genus  et  fonnam  regina  pecunia  donat.     Quantum  quisqoe 

sui  nummorum  servat  in  arcl,  Tantum  habet  et  fidei.  ^  Non  a  peritiii,  sed 

ab  omatu  et  vulgi  vocibus,  habemur  excellentes.     Cardan.  L  2.  de  cons.  *  Per- 

jurata  suo   postponit  niimina  lucro  Mercator.— Ut  necessarium  sit  vel  Deo  displicere, 
vel  ab  hominibus  contemni,  vexart,  negligi.         •  '  Qui  Curios  simulant,  et 

Bacchanalia  vivunt.  f  Tragelapbo  similes  vel  Centauris,  sursum  homines,  deorsum 

equi.  >■  Pneceptis  suis  caelum  promittunt,  ipsi  interim  pulveris  terreni  viUa 

mancipia. 
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To  see  a  man  protest  friendsbip,  kiss  his  hand,  "^  quern 
mallet  truncatum  viderej  **  smile  with  an  intent  to  do  mischief, 
or  cozen  him  whom  he  salutes,  "^  magnifie  his  friend  unworthy 
with  hyperbolical  elogiums — his  enemy  albeit  a  good  man, 
to  vilifie,  and  disgrace  nim,  yea,  all  his  actions,  with  the  utmost 
livor  and  malice  he  can  invent. 

To  see  a  "*  servant  able  to  buy  out  his  master,  him  that  car- 
ries the  mace  more  worth  than  the  magistrate ;  which  Plato 
(lib.  W.de  leg.) absolutely  forbids,  Epictetus  abhors.  An  horse 
that  tills  the  ^  land  fed  with  chaff,  an  idle  jade  have  provender 
in  abundance ;  him  that  makes  shoos  go  bare-foot  himself,  him 
that  sells  meat  almost  pined ;  a  toiling  drudge  starve,  a  drone 
flourish. 

To  see  men  buy  smoke  for  wares,  castles  built  with  fools  / 
heads,  men  like  apes  follow  the  fashions,  in  tires,  gestures,  ^ 
actions :  if  the  king  laugh,  all  laugh ; 


-^  Rides  ?  majore  cachinno 


Concutitur :  flet,  si  lacrymas  conspexit  airici. 

'Alexander  stooped;  so  did  his  courtiers:  Alphonsus  turned  his 
head ;  and  so  did  his  parasites.  ''  Sabina  Poppaea,  Neros  wife, 
wore  amber-colour'd  hair ;  so  did  all  the  Roman  ladies  in  an 
instant;  her  fashion  was  theirs. 

To  see  men  wholly  led  by  affection,  admired  and  censured 
out  of  ophiion  without  judgement :  an  inconsiderate  multitude, 
like  so  many  dogs  in  a  village,  if  one  bark,  all  bark  without  a 
clause :  as  fortunes  fan  turns,  if  a  man  be  in  favour,  or  com- 
mended by  some  great  one,  all  the  world  applauds  him  :  ^  if  in 
disgrace,  in  an  instant  all  hate  him,  and  as  at  the  sun  when  he 
is  eclipsed,  that  erst  took  no  notice,  now  gaze,  and  stare  upon 
him. 

To  see  a  '^  man  wear  his  brains  in  his  belly,  his  guts  in  his 
head,  an  hundred  oaks  on  his  back,  to  devour  an  hundred  oxen 
at  a  meal ;  nay  more,  to  devour  houses  and  towns,  or  as  those 
anthropophagi,  '  to  eat  one  another. 

To  see  a  man  roll  himself  up,  like  a  snow-ball,  from  base'  beg- 
gary to  right  worshipful  and  right  honourable  titles,  unjustly  to 


*  iCneat  Sylr.  ^  Arridere  homines,  ut  ssviant :  blandiri  ut  fallanL     Cyp. 

ad  Donatum.  '  Love  and  bate  are  like  the  two  ends  of  a  pentpectire  glass : 

the  one  multiplies ;  the  other  makes  less.  <*  Ministri  locupletiores  iis  quibus 

minisiratur;  aenrus  majores  opes  habens  qtiam  patronus.  «  Qui  terrara  colunt, 

equi  palds  pascuntur;  qui  otiantur,  cabalii  aveni  sapnantur:  discalceatus  discuFrit*  qui 
calceos  aliis  facit.  '  Juren.  *  Bodin.  lib.  4.  de  repub.  c.  6.  ^  Plinius* 

L  37.  c.  3.  CapilkM  habuit  succineoa:  exinde  factum  ut  omnes  puellse  Rozianse  colorem 
ilhun  affectarMit  '  Odit  damnatos.  Jut.  ■>  Agrippa  ep.  *i8. 1.  7.     Quorum 

cerd>rum  est  to  ventre  ingenium  in  patinia.  ^  Psal.     They  eat  up  my  people 

aa  bread. 
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screw  himself  into  honours  and  offices ;  another  to  starve  his 
geniusy  damn  his  soul,  to  gather  wealth,  which  he  shall  not  en- 
joy, which  his  prodigal  *  son  melts  and  consumes  in  an  instant 

To  see  the  xaxo^i^Xiay  of  our  times,  a  man  bend  all  his  forces, 
means,  time,  fortunes,  to  be  a  favourites  favourites  favoiurite,  &c. 
a  parasites  parasites  parasite,  that  may  scorn  the  servile  world, 
as  having  enough  already. 

To  see  an  hirsute  beggars  brat,  that  lately  fed  on  scraps,  crept 
and  whin'd,  crving  to  an,  and  for  an  old  jerkin  ran  of  errands, 
now  ruffle  in  silk  and  satten,  bravely  mounted,  jovial  and  polite^ 
now  scorn  his  old  friends  and  familiars,  neglect  his  kindred, 
insult  over  his  betters,  domineer  over  all. 

To  see  a  scholar  crouch  and  creep  to  an  illiterate  peasant  for  a 
ifieals  meat ;  a  scrivener  better  paid  for  an  obligation,  a  faulkner 
^recdve  greater  wages,  than  a  student ;  a  lawyer  get  more  in  a^ 
day,  than  a  philosopher  in  a  year;  better  reward  for  an  hour, 
than  a  scholar  for  a  twelve  moneths  study ;  him  that  can  ^  paint 
Thai's,  play  on  a  fiddle,  curl  hair,  &c.  sooner  get  preferment 
than  a  philologer  or  a  poet. 

To  see  a  fond  mother,  like  ^sops  ape,  hug  her  child  to  death, 
a  ^  wittal  wink  at  his  wives  honesty,  and  too  perspicuous  in  all 
other  affairs ;  one  stumble  at  a  straw,  and  leap  over  a  block ; 
rob  Peter,  and  pay  Paul;  scrape  unjust  summs  with  one  hand, 
purchase  great  mannors  by  corruption,  fraud,  and  cozenage,  and 
liberally  to  distribute  to  the  poor  with  the  other,  ^ive  a  remnant 
to  pious  uses,  &c. — penny  wise,  pound  foolish ;  blmd  men  judge 
'  of  colours ;  wise  men  silent,  fools  talk ;  ^  find  fault  with  others, 
and  do  worse  themselves;  ^denounce  that  in  publick  which 
he  doth  in  secret;  and  (which  Aurelius  Victor  gives  out  of 
Augustus)  severely  censures  that  in  a  third)  of  which  he  is  most 
guiuy  himself 

To  see  a  poor  fellow,  or  an  hired  servant,  venture  his  life  for 
bis  new  master,  that  will  scarce  give  him  his  wages  at  years 
and ;  a  countrey  colone  toil  and  moil,  till  and  drudge  for  a  pro- 
digal idle  drone,  that  devours  all  the  gain,  or  lasciviously  con- 
sumes with  phantastical  expences;  a  noble  man  in  a  bravado 
to  encounter  death,  and,  for  a  small  flash  of  honour,  to  cast 
away  himself;  a  worldling  tremble  at  an  executer,  and  yet  not 
fdav  hell-fire ;  to  wish  and  hope  for  immortality,  desire  to  be 


■Absumet  beret .  Caecuba  dignior  aervata  centum  clavibus,  et  mero  distingveC 
pftvimentum  superbis  pontificum  potiore  coenis.  Hor.  ^  Qjui  ThaVdem  pingere,  inflare 
tibiaiD,  crispare  crines.  *^  Doctus  spectare  lacunar.  *>  Tullius.  Est  enim  proprium 
stultitiae  aliorum  cemere  vitia,  oblivisci  suorum.  Idem  Ariatippua  Chariderao  apud 

Lucianum.     Omnino  stultitiae  cujusdam  esse  puto,  &c.  cExecrari  puhKce  quod 

occulte  agaL     Salvianus,  lib.  de  pro.  Acres  ulciscendif'  Yitiis  quibui  ipsi  vebomeimer 
indulgent 
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btt^  and  7^  by  aU  means  EToid  death,  a  necessary  passage 
to  bnng  him  to  it. 

To  see  a  fool-hardy  fellow,  like  those  old  Danes,  qui  decoi- 
lari  malunt  quam  verberarij  dye  rather  than  be  punished,  in 
a  sottish  humour  imbrace  death  with  alacrity,  ''yet  scorn  to 
lament  his  own  sins  and  miseries,  or  his  dearest  friends  de- 
partures. 

To  see  wise  men  degraded,  fools  preferred,  one  jsovem  | 
towns  and  cities,  and  yet  a  silly  woman  over-rules  him  at  I 
home;  command  a  province,  and  yet  his  own  ^servants  or 
children  prescribe  laws  to  him,  as  Themistocles  son  did  in 
Greece;  ^What  I  will  (said  he)  my  mother  wiUf  and  what 
wff  mother  wUly  my  father  doth.  To  see  horses  ride  in  a 
coadiy  men  draw  it;  dogs  devour  tb^r  masters ;  towers  build 
masons ;  children  rule ;  old  men  go  to  school ;  women  wear 
the  breeches;  ^ sheep  demolish  towns,  devour  men,  &c.  and 
in  a  word,  the  world  turned  upside  downward.  O  /  viveret 
Democritus  I 

*To  insist  in  every  particular,  were  one  of  Hercules  labours ; 
there^s  so  many  ridiculous  instances,  as  motes  in  the  sun. 
QMantum  est  in  rebus  inane !  And  who  can  speak  of  all  ? 
Crimine  ab  una  disce  omnes ;  take  this  for  a  taste. 

But  these  are  obvious  to  sense,  trivial  and  well  known,  easie 
to  be  discerned.  How  would  Democritus  have  been  moved, 
had  he  seen  ^the  secrets  of  their  hearts  I  If  every  man  had  a 
window  in  his  breast,  which  Momus  would  have  had  in  Vulcan^s 
man,  or  (that  which  Tullv  so  much  wisht)  it  were  writtei^ 
in  every  mans  forehead,  Qjuid  quisque  de  revublicd  sentiret^ 
what  he  thought ;  or  that  it  could  be  effectea  in  an  instant^ 
which  Mercurv  did  by  Charon  in.Lucian,  by  touching  of  his 
eyes,  to  make  him  discern  semel  et  simul  rumores  et  susurros^ 

Spes  heminum  cscas,  morbos,  votumque,  labores, 
£t  passim  toto  volitantes  flsthere  curas— 

Blind  hopes  and  wishes,  their  thoughts  and  affairs, 
Whispers  and  rumours,  and  those  flying  cares— 


•  Adamiu*  acct  hist  oap.  812.  Siquis  damnatus  ftierit,  laetus  esse  gloria  est ;  nam 
iMcrymas,  et  pLanctitm,  ccteraque  compunctionum  genera,  quae  nos  salubria  censemus*  ita 
abonrinantur  Dani,  tit  i\ec  pro  peocatis  nee  pro  defunctis  amicis  ulU  flere  liceat.  ^  Orbi 
te  leges  feris,  rix  famulum  regit  sine  strepitu  domi.  <^  Quidquid  ego  volo,  hoc  Tult 
■later  raea,  et  quod  mater  vult,  facit  pater.  '  Oves,  olim  mite  pecus,  nunc  tam 

indomitum  et  edax,  ut  homines  devorent,  &c.  Morus.  Utop.  lib.  1.  *  Di versos 

▼ariu  tribuit  natura  furores.  ^Democrit.  ep.  prsed.     Hos  dejerantes  et  potantes 

deprdiendet,  hos  Tomentei,  illos  litiganres,  insidias  molientes,  suffhigantes,  venena  mis^ 
c«ol«a»  in  amiconno  accusationcm  subtc  nbeotes,  hosgloril«  illos  ambttione,  icupiditate, 
mcDte  captos,  &c. 
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that  he  could  cubicularum  obductcLS /ores  recUiderey  y/  secre* 
ta  cordium  penetrare^  (which  "  Cyprian  desired)  open  doore 
and  locks,  shoot  bolts,  as  Lucians  Gallus  did  with  a  feather  of 
his  tail;  or  Gyges  invisible  ring,  or  some  rare  perspective 
glass,  or  otacousticon^  which  would  so  multiply  species,  that 
a  man  might  hear  and  see  all  at  once  (as  ^  Martianus  Capellas 
Jupiter  did  in  a  spear,  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  which  did 
present  unto  him  all  that  was  daily  done  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth)  observe  cuckolds  I;iorns,  forgeries  of  alchymists,  the 
philosophers  stone,  new  projectors,  &c«  and  all  those  works  of 
darkness,  foolish  vows,  hopes,  fears,  and  wishes,  what  a  deal 
of  laughter  would  it  have  afforded  I  He  should  have  seen 
wind-mills  in  one  mans  head,  an  hornets  nest  in  an  other. 
Or,  had  he  been  present  with  Icaromenippus  in  Lucian  at 
Jupiters  whispering  place,  °and  heard  one  pray  for  rain,  another 
for  fair  weather;  one  for  his  wives,  another  for  his  fathers 
death,  &c.  to  ask  that  at  Gods  handy  which  they  are  abashed 
any  man  should  hear ;  how  would  he  have  been  confounded ! 
would  he,  think  you,  or  any  man  else,  say  that  these  men  were 
well  in  their  wits  ?         ^ 

Hsec  sani  ense  hdminis  qui  sanus  juret  Orestes  ? 

Can  all  the  hellebore  in  the  Anticyrae  cure  these  men  ?  No, 
sure,  ^an  aae  of  hellebore  mil  not  do  it. 

Tliat  which  is  more  to  be  lamented,  they  are  mad  like  Se- 
/^necas  blind  woman,  and  will  not  acknowledge,  or  *seek  for 
any  cure  of  it ;  for  pauci  vident  morbum  suum^  omnes  amant. 
If  our  'leg  or  arm  offend  us,  we  covet  by  all  means  possible  to 
redres$  it ;  ^and,  if  we  labaiir  of  a  bodily  disease,  we  send  for 
a  physician ;  but^  for  the  aiseases  of  the  mind,  we  tak^  no  no- 
tice of  them.  Lust  harrows  us  on  the  one  side,  envy,- anger, 
ambition  on  the  other.  We  are  torn  in  pieces  by  our  passions, 
as  so  many  wild  horses,  one  in  disposition,  another  in  habit ; 
one  is  melancholy,  another  mad ;  "and  which  of  us  all  seeks 


*  Ad  Donat.  ep.  2.  lib.  I.  O  si  posses  in  speculi  sublinu  constitutus»  &c.  ^  I  ib. 
I.  de  nup.  PhiloL  in  qu^  quid  singuli  nationum  populi  quotidi>)nis  motlbus  agitarent, 
relucebat  '  O  Jupiter !  contingat  mihi  aurum,  hsereditas,  &c  Multos  da»  Jupiter, 
annos!  Dementia  quanta  est  hominum!  turpissinia  Tota  Diis  insustfrrant:  si  quia 
admoTerit  aurem,  conticescunt ;  et  quod  scire  homines  nolunt,  Deo  narranL  Senec.  ep. 
10.  lib.  I.  ^  Flautus,  Menaech.  Non  potest  baoc  res  heUebori  jugere  obtinerier. 

*  Eoque  gravior  morbus,  quo  i^notior  periclitanU.  ^  Quae  laedunt  oculos,  festinas 

demere ;  si  quid  Rst  animum,  differs  curandi  tempus  in  annum*     0or,  s  Si  caput* 

cms  dolet,  brachium,  &c.  medicum  accersimus,  recte  et  honeste,  u  paretiam  industriain 
animi  morbis  poneretur.  Job.  Peletius  Jesuita.  lib.  2.  de  hum.  afTec.  morborumque 
cura.  ^  Et  quntusquisque  tamen  est,  qui  contra  tot  pe^tes  modicum  requirat,  vel 

a^rotare  se  agnoscat  ?  ebullit  ira,  &c.  £t  nos  tamen  aegros  esse  negainus.  Incolumn 
niedicum  recuiuit* 
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for  help,  doth  acknowledge  his  error,  or  knows  he  is  sick  ? 
As  that  stupid  fellow  put  out  the  candle,  because  the  biting 
fleas  should  not  find  him;  he  shrouds  himself  in  an  unknown 
habit,  borrowed  titles,  because  no  body  should  discern  him. 
Every  man  thinks  with  himself,  egomet  videor  mihi  sanus,  I 
am  well,  I  am  wise,  and  laughs  at  others.  And  'tis  a  general 
fault  amongst  them  all,  that  *  which  our  fore-fathers  have  ap- 
proved, diet,  apparel,  opinions,  humours,  customs,  manners, 
we  deride  and  reject  in  our  time  as  absurd.  ^  Old  men  ac- 
count juniors  all  fools,  when  they  are  meer  dizards;  and  (as, 
to  sailers, 

— terraeque  urbesque  recedunt 

they  move;  the  land  stands  still)  the  world  hatli  much  more 
wit;  they  dote  themselves.  Turks  deride  us,  we  them; 
Italians  Frenchmen,  accounting  them  light  headed  fellows; 
the  French  scuff  again  at  Italians,  and  at  their  several  cus- 
toms :  Greeks  have  condemned  all  the  world  but  themselves 
of  barbarism ;  the  world  as  much  vilifies  them  now :  we  ac- 
count Germans  heavy,  dull  fellows,  explode  many  of  their 
fashions ;  they  as  contemptibly  think  of  us;  Spaniards  laugh 
at  all,  and  all  again  at  them.  So  are  we  fools  and  ridiculous, 
absurd  in  our  actions,  carriages,  dyet,  apparel,  customs  and 
consultations ;  ^  we  scoff  and  point  one  at  another,  when  as,  in 
conclusion,  all  are  fools,  **  and  they  the  veriest  asses  that  hide 
their  ears  most,  A  private  man,  if  he  be  resolved  with  himseli^ 
or  set  on  an  opinion,  accounts  all  ideots  and  asses  that  are  not 
affected  as  he  is, 

* (nil  rectum,  nisi  quod  placuit  sibi,  ducit) 

that  are  not  so  minded,  ^{auodqiie  volunt  homines^  se  bene  velle 
putant)  all  fools  that  thiuK  not  as  he  doth.  He  will  not  say 
with  Atticus,  suam  quisque  spansam^  mihi  meam,  let  every 
man  enjoy  his  own  spouse ;  but  his  alone  is  fair,  suus  amor^ 
Sfc,  and  scorns  all  in  respect  of  himself,  <k  will  imitate  none,  hear 
none  ^  but  himself,  as  Pliny  said,  a  law  and  example  to  him- 
self. And  that  which  Hippocrates,  in  his  epistle  to  Dionysius, 
reprehended  of  old,  is  verified  in  our  times,  Quisque  in  alio 
supeHhium  esse  censet^  ipse  quod  non  habet^  nee  curat ;  that 
whicn  he  hath  not  himself  or  doth  not  esteem,  he  accounts 
superfluity,  an  idle  quality,  a  mere  foppery  in  another ;  like 
.^sops  fox,  when  he  had  lost  his  tail,  would  have  all  his 
fellow  foxes  cut  off  theirs.     The  Chineses  say,  that  we  Euro- 

*  Prstens  etas  stultitiam  priidi  exprobrat.  Bud.  de  a£fec*  lib.  5.  ''Senes 

mostultishabent  juTenes.  Bnlth.     Cast.  <  Clodius  accusal  mcechos. 

*  Onanium  stultissimi  qui  auriculas  studiose  tegunt.  Sat.  Menip.  *  Hor.  Epist.  3. 

'Prosper.  t  Statim  sapiunt,  statim  sciunt,  neminem  reverentur,  nemioem  imi- 

tantur,  ipsi  sibi  exemplo.  Plin.  ep.  liU  8.  ^  NuUkalteri  sapere  coocedit,  ne  desi- 

pere  videatur.    Agrip. 


/ 
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ueans  have  one  eye,  they  thenuelyes  two,  all  the  world  else  k 
olind  (though  ^Scaliger  accounts  them  brutes  too,  merum 
pecus) :  so  thou  and  thy  sectaries  are  only  wise,  others  indiffer- 
ent ;  the  rest,  beside  themselves,  meer  ideots  and  asses.  Thus 
not  acknowledging  our  own  errors  and  imperfections,  we  se- 
curely deride  others,  as  if  we  alone  were  free,  and  spectators  of 
the  rest,  accounting  it  an  excellent  thing,  as  indeed  it  is, 
aliend  optimum  Jrut  insanid,  to  make  our  selves  merry  with 
other  mens  obliquities,  when  as  he^himself  is  more  fauhy  than 
the  rest :  mtttato  nomine^  de  te  fabtda'  ruzrrattnr,:  he  may  take 
himself  by  the  nose  for  a  fool ;  and,  which  one  calls  maximum 
shdtitiie  specimen,  to  be  ridiculous  to  others,  and  not  to  per- 
ceive or  take  notice  of  it,  as  Marsyas  when  he  contended  with 
Apollo,  non  inteUigens  se  deridiculo  kaberif  saith  **Apuleius; 
'tis  his  own  cause ;  he  is  a  convict  mad-man,  as  ^  Austin 
well  infers :  In  the  eyes  of  wise  men  and  angels  he  seems  Hke 
one,  that  to  our  thinking  walks  with  his  heels  upward.  So 
thou  laughest  at  me,  and  I  at  thee,  both  at  a  third ;  and  he  re- 
turns that  of  the  poet  upon  us  again,  ^Hei  mihi!  insanire 
me  aiunt,  qttum  ipsi  ultro  insaniant.  We  accuse  others  of  mad- 
ness, of  folly,  and  are  the  veriest  dizards  our  selves, :  for  it  is 
a  great  sign  and  property  of  a  fool  (which  £ccl.  10.  S.  points 
at),  out  of  pride  and  self-conceit,  to  insult,  viiifie,  condemn, 
censure,  and  call  other  men  fools  (Non  videmus  mantica:  quod 
a  tergo  est),  to  tax  that  in  others,  of  which  we  are  most  faulty; 
teach  that  which  we  follow  not  our  selves ;  for  an  inconstant 
man  to  write  of  constancy,  a  prophane  liver  prescribe  rules  of 
scmctity  and  piety,  a  dizard  himself  make  a  treatise  of  wis- 
dom, or,  with  SaUust,  to  rail  down-right,  at  spoilers  of  coun- 
treys,  and  yet  in  ^office  to  be  a  most  grievous  poller  himsel£ 
This  argues  weakness,  and  is  an  evident  sign  of  such  parties 
indiscretion.  ^Peccat  uter  nostrum  cruce  digniusP  H  ho  is 
the  fool  now?  Or  else  perad  venture  in  some  places  we  are  ^  all 
-mad  for  company;  and  so  ^tis  not  seen:  soctetas  eiToris  et 
dementia  pariter  absurditatem  et  admirationem  tollU.  'Tis 
with  us,  as  it  was  of  old  (in  ^  Tullies  censure  at  least)  with  C. 
Fiibbria  in  Rome,  a  boDd,  hair-brain'd,  mad  fellow,  and  so 
esteemed  of  all,  such  only  excepted,  that  were  as  mad  as  him- 
self: now  in  such  a  case  there  is  no  notice  taken  of  it. 


*  OinniB  oHuB a  Penis  ad  Lusitaniam.  ^  2  Florid.  ^  August. 

Qualis  in  oculis  hominum  qui  inversis  p^ibuB  ambulat,  talis  in  oculis  sapientum  ct 
angdorum  qui  sibi  placet,  aut  cui  passiones  dominantur.  ^  Plautus,  Menicchmi. 

*Governour  of  Afirick  hj  Caesars  appointment  ^Nunc  sanitatis  palrocinium  «rt 

insaoientium  turfaa.  Seu.  «  Pro  Roscio  Axnerino. ,  Bt,  quod  inter  omnes  cooiut, 

lananiitsiiPiw,  nisi  ister  eos>  qui  ipsi  quoque  insaiiiuBC*  ^  Necessc  est  cum  iuMu* 

cotibui  fuMsrc^  nisi  s«kii  rdinqueris.     Fetronius. 
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Niminini  insanus  paucis  videatur^  eo  quod 
Maxima  pars  homlnum  morbo  jactatur  eodem* 

When  all  are  mad,  where  all  are  like  opprest, 
AVho  can  discern  one  mad  man  from  the  rest  ? 

But  put  the  case  they  do  perceive  it  and  some  one  be  mani- 
festly convict  of  madness  j  *he  now  takes  notice  of  his  folly, 
be  It  in  action,  gesture,  speech,  a  vain  humour  he  hath  m 
building,  bragging,  jangling,  spendinjg,  gaming,  courting 
acribling,  prating,  for  which  he  is  ridiculous  to  others,  '^  on 
which  he  dotes ;  he  doth  acknowledge  as  much :  yet,  with  all 
the  rhetorick  thou  hast,  thou  canst  not  «o  recall  nim,  but,  to 
the  contrary,  notwithstanding,  he  will  persevere  in  his  dotage. 
"Ha  amabills  insania^  et  mentis  gratissimus  error,  so  pleasing, 
so  delicious,  that  he  ^  cannot  leave  it  He  knows  his  error, 
but  will  not  seek  to  decline  it.  Tell  him  what  the  event  will 
be,  b^gary,  sorrow,  sickness,  disgrace,  shame,  loss,  mad- 
ness ;  yet  ^an  angry  man  'will  prefer  vengeance,  a  lascivious 
his  whore,  a  thief  his  booty,  a  glutton  his  belly,  before  his^ 
welfare.  Tell  an  epicure,  a  covetous  man,  an  ambitious 
man,  of  his  irregular  course ;  wean  him  from  it  a  little,  {Pol  J 
me  occidistis,  amiciJ)  he  cryes  anon,  you  have  undone  him; 
and,  as  ^  a  dog  to  his  vomit,  he  returns  to  it  again ;  no  per- 
swasion  will  ts^e  place,  no  counsel :  say  what  thou  canst, 


X 


-Ciaroes,  licet,  et  mare  c<rlo 


Confundas, surdo  nai  ran  : 

demonstrate^  as  Ulysses  did  to  ^  Elpenor  and  Gryllus  and  the 
rest  of  his  companions  those  swinish  men,  he  is  irrefragable 
in  his  humour ;  he  will  be  a  hog  still :  bray  him  in  a  morter ; 
be  will  be  the  same.  If  he  be  in  an  heresie,  or  some  perverse 
opinion,  setted  as  some  of  our  ignorant  papists  are,  convince 
his  understanding,  shew  him  the  several  follies  and  absurd 
fopperies  of  that  sect,  force  him  to  say,  veris  vincor^  make  it 
as  clear  as  the  ran,  *he  will  err  still,  peevish  and  obstinate 
as  he  is ;  and  as  he  said,  ^  si  in  hoc  erro,  libenter  aro,  nee 
hunc  errorem  auferri  mihi  volo ;  I  will  do  as  I  have  done^ 
as  my  predecessors  have  done^  *  and  as  my  friends  now^o :  I 
will  dote  for  company.    Say  now,  are  these  men  ^mad  or 

■  Qooniam  non  eft  gentn  uaum  atiiltitiae>  qui  me  insanire  putas  ?       ^  Stultum  me 
iateoc,  liceat  coacedere  venim»  Atque  etiam  insanum.  Uor.  ^  Odi ;  nee  possum 

cupiens  non  esse  quod  odi.  Ovid.  Errorc  grato  libenter  omnes  msanimus.  ^  Ama- 
tor  scortum  vitae  prscponit,  iracundus  rindictam,  fur  praedam,  porasttus  gulam,  am- 
bitiosua  honores*  avarus  opes,  &c.  odimus  huec  et  accersimus.  Cardan.  1.  2.  de 
cooao.  *Pror.  26.  11.  '  Plutarch.  Gryllo.  suiUi  homines,  sic  Clem.  Alex.  to. 
c  Noa  perauaddbiai  etiarosi  persuaseris.  >>  TuUy.  ^  Malo  cum  illis  insanire^ 

^uam  cum  alils  bene  seutire.  ^  Qui  inter  hoa  enutriuntur,  non  magis  sapere  pet- 

suQt,  quam  qui  in  cuUnd  bene  olefc.     Petron. 
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/■  no?  * Hem^  age^  responde  /  are  they  ridiculous?  cedo  quemm 

arbitrum;   are  they  sarue  mentis^  sober>  wise,  and  discreet? 
have  they  common  sense  ? 


-*>  uter  est  insanior  horucn  \ 


I  am  of  Democritus  opinion,  for  my  part;  I  hold  them  worthy 
to  be  laughed  at :  .  a  company  of  brain-sick  dizards,  as  mad 
as  *^  Orestes  and  Athamas,  that  they  may  go  ride  the  ass,  and 
all  sail  along  to  the  Anticyrae,  in  the  ship  of  foolsy  for  com- 
pany together.  I  need  not  much  labour  to  prove  this ,  which 
I  say,  otnerwise  than  thus,  make  any  solemn  protestation,  or 
swear ;  I  think  you  will  believe  me  without  an  oath :  say  at  a 
word,  are  they  tools  ?  I  refer  it  to  you,  though  you  be  likewise 
fools  and  madmen  your  selves,  and  I  as  mad  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion :  for  what  said  our  comical  Mercury  ? 

^  Justum  ab  injustis  petere  insipientia  jcst. 
rie  stand  to  your  censure  yet,  what  think  you  ? 

But,  for  as  much  as  I  undertook  at  first,  that  kingdoms, 
provinces,  families,  were  melancholy  as  well  as  private  men, 
1  will  examine  them  in  particular ;  and  that  which  I  have 
hitherto  dilated  at  random,  in  more  general  terms,  I  will  par- 
ticularly insist  in,  prove  with  more  special  and  evident  argu- 
ments, testimonies,  illustrations,  and  that  in  brief. 


••  Nunc  accipe^  quare 


Desipiant  omues  aeque  ac  tu. 

My  first  argument  is  borrowed  from  Solomon,  an  an'ow 
drawn  out  of  his  sententious  quiver,  Prov.  3.  7.  Be  not  wise 
in  thine  own  eyes.  And  26.  12,  ^Seest  thou  a  man  wise  in 
his  own  conceit  ?  more  hope  is  of  a  fool  than  of  him.  Isaiah 
pronounceth  a  woe  against  such  men,  (cap.  5.  21.)  that  are 
wise  in  their  awn  eyes,  and  prudent  in  their  own  sight.  For 
hence  we  may  gather,  that  it  is  a  great  offence,  and  men  are 
much  deceivea  that  think  too  well  of  themselves,  and  an  espe- 
cial argument  to  convince  them  of  folly.  Many  men  (saith 
8  Seneca)  had  been  without  question  wise^  had  they  not  had  an 
opinion  that  they  had  attained  to  perfection  of  knowledge  aU 
ready,  even  before  they  had  gone  half  way,  too  forward,  too 
ripe,  prceproperiy  too  quick  and  ready,  **  cito  prudentes,  cito 
pii,  cito  mariti,  cito  patres,  cito  sacerdotes,  cito  omnis 
officii  capaces  et  curiosi:  they  had  too  good  a  con- 
ceit of  themselves,   and   that    marred  all — of  their  worth, 

■  Persius.  ^  Hor.  2,  ser.  *"  Veaanum  exagitant  pueri,  innuptaeque  puellv. 

^Plautus.  *  Hor.  L  2.  sat  2.  ^'Superbam  stuJtitiaxn  Plinius  vocat  7.  ep.  21. 

quod  semd  dixi,  fixura  ratumque  sit  *  Multi  sapientes  proculdubio  fuiisent,  si 

sese  non  putassent  ad  sapientin  summum  pervenisse.        >>  Idem. 
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valour,  skill,  art,  learning,  judgement,  eloquence,  their  good 
parts :  all  their  geese  are  swans :  and  that  manifestly  proves  ) 
them  to  be  no  better  than  fools.  In  former  times  they  had  but 
seven  wise  men;  now  you  can  scarce  find  so  many  fools* 
Thales  sent  the  golden  tripos,  which  the  fisherman  found,  and 
the  oracle  commanded  to  be  ^ given  to  the  wisest,  to  Bias, 
Bias  to  Solon,  &c.  If  such  a  thing  were  now  found,  we 
should  all  fight  for  it,  as  the  three  goddesses  did  for  the  golden 
apple — we  are  so  wise :  we  have  women-politicians,  children 
metaphysicians :  every  silly  fellow  can  square  a  circle,  make 
perpetual  motions,  find  the  philosophers  stone,  interpret  Apo- 
calypsis,  make  new  theoricks,  a  new  sy&teme  of  the  world, 
new  logick,  new  philosophy,  &c.  Nostra  titique  regio,  saith 
^  Petronius,  our  countrey  is  so  ftdl  of  deified  spirits,  divine 
souls,  that  you  may  sooner  Jind  a  God  than  a  man  amongst  us  ; 
we  think  so  well  of  our  selves,  and  that  is  an  ample  testimony 
of  much  folly. 

My  second  argument  is  grounded  upon  the  like  place  of 
Scripture,  which,  though  before  mentioned  in  effect,  yet  for 
some  reasons  is  to  be  repeated  (and,  by  Platos  good  leave,  I 
may  do  it:  *'Ji;  ro  nx\ov  (^ri^sv  shv  fiXaicrei)  Fools,  (saith  David) 
iy  reason  of  their  transgressions ,  8fc,  Psal.  107.  17.  Hence 
Musculus  inferrs,  all  transgressors  must  needs  be  fools.  So 
we  read  Rom.  2.  Tribulation  and  anguish  on  the  soul  of 
every  man  that  doth  evil :  but  all  do  evil.  And  Isai.  65.  14<. 
My  servants  shall  sing  for  joy,  and  ^ye  shall  cry  for  sorrow 
of  heart,  and  vexation  of  mind.  'Tis  ratified  by  the  com- 
mon consent  of  all  philosophers.  Dishonesty  (saith  Cardan) 
is  nothing  else  but  folly  and  madness.  ^  Probus  quis  nobiscum 
vivit?  Shew  me  an  honest  man.  JSemo  malus,  qui  non 
stultus:  'tis  Fabius  aphorism  to  the  same  end.  If  none 
honest,  none  wise,  then  all  fools.  And  well  may  they  be  so 
accounted:  for  who  will  account  him  otherwise,  qui  iter 
adorhat  in  occidentem,  quum  propa'aret  in  orientem?  that  goes 
backward  all  his  life,  westward,  when  he  is  bound  to  the  east  ? 
or  holds  him  a  wise  man  (saith  ^Musculus)  that  prefei^s 
momentary  pleasures  to  eternity ^  that  spends  his  masters  goods 
in  his  absence,  forthwith  to  be  condemned  for  it  ?  Necquidquam 
sapit,  qui  sibi  non  sapit.  Who  will  say  that  a  sick  man  is 
wise,  that  eats  and  drinks  to  overthrow  the  temperature 
of  his  body  ?     Can  you  account  him  wise  or  discreet  that 


*  PluUrchus,  Solone.  Detur  stpientiori.  **  Tarn  prflesentibus  plena  est  numinibus, 
ut  facilius  possis  Deum  quam  hominein  in  venire.  ^  Pulchruin  bis  dicere  non  nocei. 
^  Malefactors.  '  Who  can  find  a  faithful  man?  Prov.  20.  6.  ' In  Psal.  49.  Qui 
prsfert  momentonea  senipiternis»  qui  dilapidat  heri  absentis  bona,  mox  in  Jus  vocandus 
et  damnandus. 


/ 


/ 
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/^  would  willingly  have  his  health,  and  yet  will  do  nothing  that 

should  procure  or  continue  it?  •Theodoret,  (out  of  Ptotinos 
the  Platonist)  holds  it  a  ridiculous  thing  for  a  man  to  live 
after  his  awn  laws,  to  do  tJiat  which  is  offmsive  to  God,  and 
yet  to  hope  that  he  should  save  him  :  and,  when  he  voluntarily 
neglects  his  own  safety^  and  contemns  the  means,  to  think 
to  be  delivered  by  another.  Who  will  say  these  men  are 
J  wise? 

I  A  third  argument  may  be  derived  from  the  precedent.  •*  All 
\  men  are  carried  away  with  passion,  discontent,  lust,  pleasures, 
fta  They  generally  hate  those  vertues  they  should  Jove,  and 
love  such  vices  tliey  should  hate.  Therefore  more  than  melan- 
choly, quite  mad,  bruit  beasts,  and  void  of  reason,  (so  Chrysos- 
tome  contends)  or  rather  dead  and  buried  alive,  as  ^  Philo 
Judseus  concludes  it  for  a  certainty,  of  all  such  that  are  carried 
away  with  passions,  or  labour  of  any  disease  of  the  mind.  Where 
is  fear  and  sorrow,  there  (**  Lactantius  stifly  maintains)  wisdom 
cannot  dwell. 


qui  cupiety  nietuet  quoque  porro. 
Qui  metuens  vivit,  liber  mihi  uon  erit  unquam. 

Seneca  and  the  rest  of  the  Stoicks  are  of  opinion,  that,  where 
is  any  the  least  perturbation,  wisdom  may  not  be  found. 
What  more  ridiculous,  (as  'Lactantius  urgeth)  than  to 
hear  how  Xerxes  whipped  the  Hellespont,  threatned  the 
mountain  Athos,  and  the  like?  To  ^eak  ad  rem,  who  is 
free  from  passion  ?  ^  Mortalis  nemo  est,  quern  non  attingat 
ddor  morbusve,  (as  «  TuUy  determines  out  of  an  old  poem) 
no  mortal  men  can  avoid  sorrow  and  sickness ;  and  sorrow  is 
an  unseparable  companion  of  melancholy.  **  Chrysostomc 
pleads  farther  yet,  that  they  are  more  than  mad,  very  beasts, 
Btupified,  and  void  of  common  sense:  Jbr  how  (seith  he) 
shall  I  know  thee  to  be  a  man,  when  thou  kickest  like  a^  ass, 
neighest  like  an  horse  after  women,  ravest  in  lust  tike  a  bull, 
ravenest  like  a  bear,  stingest  like  a  scorpion,  rakest  like  a  wolf, 


*PferquBm  ridiculum  est  homines  ex  animi  Bententi&  vivere,  et,  qus  Dits  in* 
grata  sunt,  exeqiti,  et  tamen  a  solis  Diis  veUe  salvos  fieri,  quum  prcpriae  saltitis 
curam  abjecerioL     Theod.  c  6.  de  provid.  lib.  de  cur^t  Grsec.  affect  ^  Sa- 

pienst  siU  qui  imperiosus,  &c.     Hor.  2.  ser.  7.  ^  Conclus.  lib.  de  vie.  offer. 

Certum  est  animi  morbis  laborantes  pro  mortuis  censendos.  ^  Lib.  de  sap. 

Ubi  timor  adest,  sapientia  adesse  nequit.  *  Quid  insanius  Xerxe  Helles- 

pontum  verberaote?  &c.  '^Ecclcs.?!.  12.    Where  is  bitterness,  there  is  no 

understanding.     Prov.  12. 16.    An  angry  man  is  a  fool.  t  3  Tu^c.  Injuria  in 

aapientem  non  cadit  **  Horn.  6.  in  2  Kpist  ad  Cor.  Hominem  te  agnoscere 

nequeoy  cum  tamquam  a&inus  recaicitres,  kscivias  ut  taurus,  hinnios  ut  equus 
post  mulieres,  ut  ursus  ventri  indulgeas,  quum  rapias  ut  lupus,  &c  At  (inqtiis) 
formam  hominis  habeo.  Id  roagis  terret,  quum  fenun  humana  specie  videre  me 
putem. 
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oAiile  as  c^fox^  as  impudent  as  a  doe  ?  Shall  I  sa^  thou  art 
man,  that  hast  all  the  symjdomes  y  a  beast  f  Ham  shaU  I 
torn  thee  to  be  a  man  ?  By  thy  shape  ?  That  affrights  me 
ore^  when  I  see  a  beast  in  likeness  of  a  man. 

*  Seneca  calls  that  of  Epicurus,  magnificam  vocem^  an  he- 
)ical  speech,   a  fool  still  begins  to   live,   and  accounts  it 

filtiiv  lightness  in  men,  every  day  to  lay  new  foundations 
f  their  life:  but  who  doth  otherwise?  One  travels  ;  another 
uilds ;  one  for  this,  another  for  that  business ;  and  old  folks 
re  as  far  out  as  the  rest:  O  dementem  senectutem!  TuUy 
xclaims.  Therefore  young,  old,  middle  age,  all  are  stupid, 
nd  dote. 

^2EiHesA  Sylvius,  amongst  many  others,  sets  down  three  spe- 
ial  wayes  to  find  a  fool  by.  He  is  a  fool  that  seeks  that  he  can 
lot  find:  he  is  a  fool  that  seeks  that,  which,  being  found,  will  do 
am  more  harm  than  good :  he  is  a  fool,  that,  having  variety  of  "^ 
rays  to  brinj^  him  to  his  journeys  end,  takes  that  which  is  worst, 
f  so,  me  thinks  most  men  are  fools.  Examine  their  eourses, 
ind  you  shall  soon  perceive  what  dizards  and  mad  men  the  major 
)art  are. 

Beroaldus  will  have  drunkards,  afternoon-men,  and  such  as 
nore  than  ordinarily  delight  in  drink,  to  be  mad.  The  first 
>ot  quencheth  thirst  (so  Panyasis  the  poet  determines  in 
\thenceus) :  seamda  Gratiis,  HoriSj  et  Dionysio — the  second 
nakes  merry:  the  third  for  pleasure:  quarta  ad  insaniam^ 
he  fourth  makes  them  mad.  If  this  position  be  true,  what 
\  catalogue  of  mad  men  shall  we  have !  what  shall  they  be 
that  drink  four  times  four?  Nonne  supra  omnem  Jurorem, 
mpra  omnem  insaniam^  reddunt  insanissimos  ?  I  am  of  his 
opinion,  they  are  more  than  mad,  much  worse  than  mad. 

The  ^'Abderites  condemned  Democritus  for  a  mad  man,  be- 
cause he  was  sometimes  sad,  and  sometimes  again  profiisely 
merry.  Hac  patria  (saith  Hippocrates)  ob  risumfurere  et  in- 
saniredicunt :  his  countrey  men  hold  him  mad,  because  he  laughs; 
'and  therefore  he  desires  him  to  advise  all  his  friends  at  Rhodes^ 
thai  they  do  not  laugh  too  much,  or  be  over  sad.  Had  those 
Abderites  been  conversant  with  us,  and  but  seen  what  *  fleering 
and  grinning  there  is  in  this  i^,  they  would  certainly  have  con- 
chided,  we  had  been  all  out  of  our  wits. 


"Eptst.  L  2.  13.     Stultus  semper  incipit  vivere.    Fceda  bominum  levitas!    novi 
qootidie  fundamenta  vits  ponere,  novas  spes,  &c  ^  De  curiaL  raiser.     Stultus. 

qoi  (fuserit  quod  acquit  invenire»  stultus  qui  quserit  quod  nocet  inventum,  stultus  qui 
cum  plures  babet  calles,  deteriorem  deligit.  Mihi  Yidentur .  oran^  deliri,  ainentes, 
&C.  '  Ep.  Daroageto.  '  Amicis  nostris  Rbodi  dicito,  ne  nimium  rideant, 

tut  nfantnm  tristes  sint  *  Per  multum  risum  poteris  cognoscere  stuhum. 

Oifie.  S.  c.  9. 


I 
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Aristotle,  in  his  Ethicks,  holds,  felix  idemque  sapiens^  to  be 
wise  and  happy,  are  reciprocal  terms.  Bonus  idemque  sapiens 
honestus.  *l'is  *  TuUies  paradox  :  wise  men  are  Jree^  bid 
fools  are  slaves:  liberty  is  a  power  to  live  according  to  his 
own  laws,  as  we  will  ourselves.  Who  hath  this  liberty  ?  Wh(| 
js  free? 


'^sapiens  sibique  imperiosus. 


Quern  neque  pauperies,  neque  mors,  neque  vincula  torrent; 
Kcsponsare  cupidinibus,  contemnerc  honores 
Fortis»  et  in  seipso  totus  teres  atque  rotundus. 

He  is  wise  that  can  command  bis  own  wil]» 
Valiant  and  constant  to  liimself  still. 
Whom  poverty,  nor  death,  nor  bands  can  fright. 
Checks  his  desires,  scorns  honours,  just  and  right. 

But  where  shall  such  a  man  be  found  ?  if  no  where,  then  e 
diametroy  we  all  are  slaves,  senseless,  or  worse.     Nemo  maltts 
felix.    But  no  man  is  happy  in  this  life,  none  good ;  therefore 
no  man  wise. 

*Rari  quippe  boni 

For  one  vertue,  you  shall  find  ten  vices  in  the  same  party— 
pauci  Prometheiy  mtdti  Epimethei,  We  may  perad venture 
usurp  the  name,  or  attribute  it  to  others  for  favour,  as  Carolus 
Sapiens,  Philippus  Bonus,  Ludovicus  Pius,  &c.  and  describe 
the  properties  of  u  wise  man,  as  Tully  doth  an  orator,  Xeno- 
phon  Cyrus,  Castillo  a  courtier,  Galen  temperament;  an 
aristocracy  is  described  by  politicians.  But  where  shall  such 
a  man  be  found  ? 

Vir  bonus  et  sapiens,  qualem  vix  repperit  unum 
Minibus  e  multis  hominum  consultus  Apollo. 

A  wise,  a  good  man  in  a  million, 
Apollo  consulted  could  scarce  find  one. 

A  man  is  a  miracle  of  himself:  but  Trismegistus  adds,  maxi^ 
mum  miraculum  homo  sapiens:  a  wise  man  is  a  wonder:  mulH 
tht/rsigeriy  pauci  Bacchi. 

Alexander,  when  he  was  presented  with  that  rich  and  costly 
casket  of  king  Darius,  and  every  man  advised  him  what  to 
put  in  it,  he  reserved  it  to  keep  Homers  works,  as  the  most 
precious  jewel  of  humane  wit:  and  yet  **Scaliger  upbraids 
Homers  Muse,  nulricem  insancc  sapieniice,  a  nursery  of 
madness,  ^  impudent  as  a  court  lady,  tnat  blushes  at  nothing. 
Jacobus  Micyllus,  Gilbertus  Cognatus,  Erasmus,  and  almost 

Saptentes  liberi,  stuUi  servi.     Libertas  est  potestas,  &o.  ^  Hor.  2.  ser.  7 . 

'  Juven.         ^'Hjpercrite.         '  Ut  mulier  aulica  nullius  pudens. 
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all  posterity,  admire  Lucians  luxuriant  wit:  yet  Scaliger  re- 
jects him  in  his  censure,  and  calls  him  the  Cerberus  of  the 
Muses.  Socrates,  whom  all  the  world  so  much  magnified,  is, 
by  Lactantius  and  Theodoret,  condemned  for  a  fool.  Plutarch 
extoUs  Senecas  .wit  beyond  all  the  Greeks — nulli  secundus : 
yet  *  Seneca  saith  of  himself,  when  I  would  solace  my  self 
with  a  fool^  I  reflect  upon  my  self  i  and  there  I  have  him. 
Cardan,  in  his  sixteenth  book  of  Subtilties,  reckons  up  twelve 
supereminent,  acute  philosophers,  for  worth,  subtlety,  and 
wisdom — Archimedes,  Galen,  Vitruvius,  Archytas  Tarentinus, 
Euclide,  Geber,  that  first  inventer  of  algebra,  Alkindus  tlie 
mathematician,  both  Arabians,  with  others.  But  his  triumviri 
terrarum^  far  beyond  the  rest,  the  Ptolemaeus,  Plotinus,  Hippo- 
crates. Scaliger  {exercitat,  224)  scoffs  at  this  censure  of 
his,  calls  some  of  them  carpenters,  and  mechanicians:  he 
makes  Galen  Jimhriam  Hippocratis^  a  skirt  of  Hippocrates : 
and  the  said  ^  Cardan  himself  elsewhere  condemns  both  Galen 
and  Hippocrates  for  tediousness,  obscurity,  confusion.  Para- 
celsus will  have  them  both  meer  ideots,  infants  in  physick  and 
philosophy.  Scaliger  and  Cardan  admire  Suisset  the  calculator, 
qui  pene  modum  excessit  huraani  insenii  ;  and  yet  ^  Lud.  Vives 
calls  them  nugas  Suisseticas :  and  Cardan  opposite  to  him- 
self in  another  place,  contemns  those  antients  in  respect  of 
times  present,  *^majoresque  nostrosy  ad  pnesentes  coUatos^ 
Juste  pueros  appellari.  In  conclusion,  the  said  *  Cardan  and 
Saint  Bernard  will  admit  none  into  this  catalogue  of  wise  men, 
'but  only  prophets  and  apostles : — how  thev  esteem  themselves, 
you  have  heard  before.  We  are  worldly-wise,  admire  our 
selves,  and  seek  for  applause :  but  hear  Saint  ^  Bernard,  quanto 
magis  foras  es  sapiens^  tanto  magis  intus  stultus  ffficeris,  8fc, 
in  omnibus  es  prudensj  circa  teipsum  insipiens :  the  more 
wise  thou  art  to  others,  the  more  fool  to  thy  self.  I  may^ 
not  deny  but  that  there  is  some  folly  approved,  a  divine  fury, 
a  holy  madness,  even  a  spiritual  drunkenness  in  the  saints 
of  God  themselves:  Sanctam  insaniam  Bernard  calls  it, 
(though  not,  as  blaspheming  ^  Vorstius  would  inferr  it  as 
a  passion  incident  to  God  liimself,  but)  familiar  to  good 
men,  as  that  of  Paul,  9,  Cor.  he  was  a  focH^  S^c.  and  Horn. 
9.  he  wisheth  himself  to  be  anathematized  for  them.  Such 
is  that    drunkenness    which   Ficinus  speaks   of,   when  the 


*Epist.  33.  Quando  fttuo  delectari  rolo,  non  est  longe  qusrendus;  me  video. 
^Primo  contradioentium.  *  Lib.  de  caussis  corrupt,  trtiiim.  ^  Actione  ad 

•ubtil.  in  Seal.  fol.  1^.  36.  *  Lib.  1.  de  sap.  '  Vide,  miser  homo,  quia 

totum  est  Tonitasy  totura  stulbtia,  totum  dementia,  quidquid  facis  in  hoc  mundo,  pneter 
hoc  solum  quod  propter  Deuro  iacis.     Ser.  de  miser,  horn.  s  In  2  Platonis,  dial. 

1.  de  justo.  ^  Dum  iram  et  odium  in  Deo  revera  ponit. 
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solU  is  elevated  and  nivished  with  a  divine  taste  of  that  heavenly 
nectar,  which  the  poets  deciphered  by  the  sacrifice  of  Dionysius, 
and  in  this  sense,  with  the  poet,  •  insanire  lubet :  as  Austin  ex- 
horts us,  ad  ebrietatent  se  quisqtie  paret ;  let's  all  be  mad  and 
^  drunk.  But  we  commonly  mistake  and  go  beyond  our  com- 
mission :  we  I'eel  to  the  opposite  part ;  *"  we  are  not  capable  of 
it ;  *'  and,  as  he  said  of  the  Greeks,  Vos  Graci  semper  pueri,  vos 
Britannia  GaUiy  Germaniy  Italic  S;c.  you  are  a  company  of 
fools. 

Proceed  now  a  pdrtibus  ad  totum,  or  from  the  whole  to 
parts,  and  you  shall  find  no  other  issue.  The  parts  shall  be 
sufficiently  ailated  in  tliis  following  preface.  The  whole  must 
needs  follow  by  a  sotites  or  induction*  Every  multitude  is 
mad,  ^bellua  multorttm  capittim^  precipitate  and  rash,  with- 
out judgement,  sttdtnm  animal^  a  roaring  rout.  *  Roger  Bacon 
proves  it  out  of  Aristotle— r«^^f««  dividi  in  oppositum  contra 
sapientes  :  quod  vulgo  videtur  verum^  folsum  est ;  that  which 
the  commonalty  accounts  true,  is  most  part  false ;  they  are 
still  opposite  to  wise  men ;  but  all  the  world  is  of  this  humour 
(Vidgus) ;  and  thou  thyself  art  de  vtd^Oy  one  of  the  common- 
idty ;  and  he,  and  he ;  and  so  are  all  the  rest ;  and  therefore 
(as  Fhocion  concludes)  to  be  approved  in  nought  you  say  or 
do,  meer  ideots  and  asses.  Begin  then  whei^  you  will,  go 
backward  or  forward,  choose  out  of  the  whole  pack,  wink  and 
choose :  you  shall  find  them  all  alike — never  a  barrel  better 
kerring, 

Copernicus,  Atlas  his  successor,  is  of  opinion,  the  earth  is 
a  planet,  moves  and  shines  to  others,  as  the  moon  doth  to  us. 
Digges)  Gilbert,  Keplerus,  Origanus,  and  others,  defend  this 
hypothesis  of  his  in  sober  sadness,  and  that  the  moon  is  in- 
habited. If  it  be  so  that  the  earth  is  a  moon,  then  are  we 
also  giddy,  vertiginous,  and  lunatick,  within  this  sublunary 
maze. 

I  could  produce  such  arguments  till  dark  night.  If  yon 
should  hear  the  I'est, 

Ante  diem  clauso  componet  Vesper  Olympo: 

but,  according  to  my  promise,  I  will  descend  to  particulars. 
This  melancholy  extends  it  self  not  to  men  only,  but  even  to 
vegetals  and  sensibles.  I  speak  not  of  those  creatures  which 
are  saturnine,  melancholy  by  nature,  (as  lead,  and  such  like 
minerals,  or  those  plants,    rue,   cypress,   &c«  and  hellebore 


•  Vlrg.  1.  Ed.  3.  ^  Ps.  iiKbriabantur  ab  ubertate  domilis.  « In  Pal 

104.  Aust.  **  In  Plstonts  Tim.  sacerdos  ^gyptius.  *  Hor.  Vulgus  ms»- 

timn.  'Pai«t  ea  divisto  probabilre,  &c.  ex  Arist.  Top.  lib.  1.  c.  8*  Rog.  Bac 

Kpistf  de  secret  art  et  nat.  c.  8.  Non  eat  jodidum  in  rulgo. 
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it  self,  of  wliich  ''Agrippa  treats,  fishes,  birds,  and  beasts, 
bares,  conies,  dormice,  &a  owls,  bats,  night-birds)  but  that 
artificial,  which  is  perceived  in  them  all.  Kemove  a  plant;  it 
will  pine  away;  which  is  especially  perceived  in  date-trees, 
as  you  may  read  at  large  in  Constantines  husbandry — that 
antipatliy  betwixt  the  vine  and  the  cabbage,  vine  arid  oyle. 
Put  a  bird  in  a  cage;  he  will  dye  for  suUenness;  or  a  beast  in 
a  pen,  or  take  his  young  ones  or  companions  from  him ;  and  see 
what  effect  it  will  cause.  But  who  perceives  not  these  common 
passions  of  sensible  creatures,  fear,  sorrow,  &c  ?  Of  all  other, 
dogs  are  most  subject  to  this  malady,  in  so  much,  some  hold  they 
dream  as  men  do,  and  through  violence  of  melancholy,  run  mad. 
I  could  relate  many  stories  of  dogs,  that  have  dyed  for  grief,  and 
pined  away  for  loss  of  their  masters ;  but  they  ai*e  common  in 
every  **  author. 

Kingdoms,  provinces,  and  politick  bodies,  are  likewise  sen* 
uble  and  subject  to  this  disease,  as  *^Boterus,  in  his  Politicks, 
hath  proved  at  large.  Asj  in  humane  bodies^  (saith  he)  there 
be  divers  allerations  proceeding  from  humours^  so  there  be 
many  diseases  in  a  common^wealth,  which  do  as  diversely 
happen  from  several  distempers^  as  you  may  easily  perceive 
by  their  particular  symptoms.  For  where  you  shall  see  the 
p^ple  civil,  obedient  to  God  and  princes,  judicious,  peace- 
able and  quiet,  rich,  fortunate,  ^  and  flourish,  to  live  in  peaces 
in  unity,  and  concord,  a  countrey  well  tilled!,  many  fair  built 
and  populous  cities,  ubi  incolce  nitent,  as  old  ^Cato  said,  the 
people  are  neat,  polite,  and  terse,  ubi  bene,  beateque  vivuntj 
(which  our  politicians  make  the  chief  end  of  a  common-wealth; 
and  which  '  Aristode,  Polit.  lib.  3.  cap.  4.  calls  commune  bo^ 
num,  Polybius,  lib.  6,  optabilem  et  selectum  staium,)  that 
countrey  is  free  from  melancholy ;  as  it  was  in  Italy  in  the  time 
of  Augustus,  now  in  China,  now  in  many  other  flourishing 
kingdoms  of  Europe.  But  whereas  you  shall  see  many  di^ 
contents,  common  grievances,  complamts,  poverty,  barbarism, 
b^gary,  plagues,  wars,  rebellions,  seditions,  mutinies,  conten*** 
tions,  idleness,  riot,  epicurism,  the  land  lye  untilled,  waste,  full 
of  Ix^s,  fens,  desarts,  &c.  cities  decayed,  base  and  poor  towns. 
Tillages  depopulated,  the  people  squalid,  ugly,  uncivil;  that 
kingdom,  that  countrey,  must  needs  be  discontent,  rodancfaoly, 
haw  a  sick  body,  and  had  need  to  be  reformed. 


*  De  occtilt.  philosoph.  1. 1 .  c.  25.  et  19.  cju:kl.  1.  Lib.  10.  cap.  4.  ^  See  Lip- 

fiut,  epist.  '^  De  politia  iUustrium,  tib.  I .  cap.  4.  Ut  in  humanis  comoribus  varie 

Accidunt  muUtiones  corporis  animique,  sic  in  republica,&c.  '*  LJbt  reges  phi- 

loaophantur.     Plato.  *  Lib.  de  re  rusL  'Vel  publicam  utilitatem.     Salus 

puUica  suprema  kx  esto.     Betla  civitas,  non,  ubi  pauci  bead*  aed  tola  civitas  beata. 
Plato,  quarto  de  repub. 
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Now  that  cannot  well  be  effected,  till  the  causes  of  these 
maladies  be  first  removed,  which  commonly  proceed  from  their 
own  default,  or  some  accidental  inconvenience;  as  to  be  site 
in  a  bad  clime,  too  far  north,  steril,  in  a  barren  place^  as  the 
desart  of  Libya,  desarts  of  Arabia,  places  Toid  of  waters,  as 
those  of  Lop  and  Belgian  in  Asia,  or  in  a  bad  air,  as  at  Alex- 
andretta.  Bantam,  Pisa,  Durazzo,  S.  John  de  Ullua,  &c«  or  in 
danger  of  the  seas  continual  inundations,  as  in  many  places 
of  the  Low-Countreys  and  elsewhere,  or  near  some  bad  neigh- 
bour^ as  Hungarians  to  Turks,  Podolians  to  Tartars,  or  al- 
most any  bordering  countries,  they  live  in  fear  still,  and,  by 
reason  of  hostile  mcursions,  are  oftentimes  left  desolate.  So 
are  cities  by  reason  *of  wars,  fires,  plagues,  inundations, 
^wild  beasts,  decay  of  trades,  barred  havens,  the  seas  violence, 
as  Antwerp  may  witness  of  late,  Syracuse  of  old,  Brundusiuni 
in  Italy,  Rhye  and  Dover  with  us,  and  many  that  at  this  day 
suspect  the  seas  fury  and  rage,  and  labour  against  it,  as  the 
Venetians  to  their  inestimable  charge.  But  the  most  frequent 
mahidies  are  such  as  proceed  from  themselves,  as,  first,  when 
religion  and  Gods  service  is  neglected,  innovated,  or  altered— 
where  they  do  not  fear  God,  obey  their  prince — where  athe- 
ism, epicurism,  sacrilege,  simony,  &c.  and  all  such  impieties 
are  freely  committed — tha|  countrey  cannot  prosper.  Whdd 
Abraham  came  to  Gerar,  and  saw  a  bad  land,  he  said,  sure 
the  fear  of  God  was  not  in  that  place.  ^  Cyprian  Echovios, 
a  Spanish  chorographer,  above  ail  other  cities  of  Spain,  com- 
mends Borcino,  in  which  there  was  no  beggar,  no  man  poor, 
&c.  but  aU  rich  and  in  good  estate:  and  he  gives  the  reason, 
because  they  were  more  relieious  than  their  neighbours.  Why 
was  Israel  so  oflen  spoiled  by  their  enemies,  led  into  captivity, 
&c.  but  for  their  idolatiy,  neglect  of  Gods  word,  for  sacrilege, 
even  for  one  Achans  &uk  ?  And  what  shall  we  expect,  that 
have  such  multitudes  of  Achans,  church-robbers,  simoniacal  pa- 
trons, &c.  ?  how  can  they  hope  to  flourish,  that  neglect  divine 
duties,  that  live,  most  part,  like  epicures  ? 

Other  common  grievances  are  generally  noxious  to  a  body 
politick;  alteration  of  laws  and  customs,  breaking  privileges^ 


"Mantua,  vse!  miserae  nimium  vicina  Cremonae.  ^Interdum  a  feris,  ut 

olim  Mauritania,  &c.  <"  Deliciis  Hispaniae  an.  1604.      Nemo  malus,  nemo 

pauper;  optimus  quisque  atque  ditissimus.     Pie,  aancteque  TiTebant;  summaque  cum 
veneratione  et  timore,  divino  cultui,  sacrisque  rebus,  incumbebent  ■<  PoKt 

1.  5.  c.  3.  *Boterus,  polit.  lib.  1.  c.  1.  Cum  nempe  princeps  reruni  geraidanim 

imp^riluB,  segnis,  oscitans,  suique  muneris  immemor,  aut  fatuua  est. 
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ill  government,  which  proceeds  from  unskilful,  slothful, 
%  covetODs,  unjust,  rash,  or  tyrannizing  magistrates, 
hey  are  fools,  ideots,  children,  proud,  wilful,  partial, 
reet,  oppressors,  giddy  heads,  grants,  not  able  or  unfit 
lage  such  oflSces.  ^Many  noble  cities  and  flourishing 
»ms  by  that  means  are  desolate ;  the  whole  body  groans 
such  neads;  and  all  the  members  must  needs  be  niisaf- 
,  as  at  this  day  those  goodlyprovinces  in  Asia  Minor, 
oan  under  the  burthen  of  a  Turkish  government;  and 
'ast  kingdoms  of  Muscovia,  Russia,  ^under  a  tyrannizing 

Who  ever  heard  of  more  civil  and  rich  populous 
eys  than  those  of  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  abounding  with 
€aUi^  mvUiiude  of  inhabitantSy  Jbrce,  pamer^  splendor^ 
\a£ni/Scencef  and  that  miracle  of  countre3rs,  ^'the  Holy 

uiat,  in  so  smalla  compass  of  ground,  could  maintain 

ly  towns,  cities,  produce  so  many  fighting  men  ?  Egypt 

if  Paradise,  nowbarbarous  and  desart,  and  almost  waste, 

despotical  government  of  «n  imperious  Turk,  intoUra^ 

rvituiis  jugo,  premitur  (^onesaith):  not  only  fire  and 

goods  or  lands,  sed  ipse  spiritus  ah  insolentissimi  tic-- 
oendet  ntUu :  such  is  their  slavery,  their  lives  and  souls 
d  upon  his  insolent  will  and  command — a  tyrant  that 
all  wheresoever  he  comes ;  insomuch  that  an  ^  historian 
ains,  if  an  old  inhabitant  should  now  see  them,  he  would 
%onx>  them :  if  a  traveller^  or  stranger^  it  would  grieve 
art  to  behold  them — whereas  (« Aristotle  notes)  «6i?tf 
onesy  naoa  onera  imposita^  new  burdens  and  exactions 
come  upon  them,  (like  those  of  which  Zosinuis,  lib.  ^) 
svous  ut  viri  uxores,  patres  filias  proetituerent,  ut  er~ 
bus  e  quiestu,  8^c.  they  must  needs  be  discontent:  hine 
"urn  gemitus  et  ploratus,  as  ^  Tully  holds ;  hence  -come 
complainte  and  tears  of  cities  poor^  miserable^  rebellious, 
esperale subjects,  BS  *Hippolytus  adds:  and, ''as  ajudi- 
countrey-man  of  ours  observed  not  long  since  in  a  survey 
t  great  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  the  people  hved  much  grieved 
iscontent,  as  appeared  by  their  manijfold  ^nd  manifest  com- 
ngs  in  that  kuid ;  that  the  stiUe  teas  like  a  body  which  had 
taken  phj/sick,  whose  humours  are  not  yet  well  settled,  and 
ned  so  much  by  purging,  that  ntfthing  was  left  but  me- 
)ly. 

\  viget  retpublica  ccjus  caput  infirmatur.     Salisburiensis,  c  22,  ^  Siee 

chcrs  relation,  aa^  Alexander  Gagninus  history.  *  Abuodaos  omnl 

im  affluenda,  incolamm  multitudlne,  splendore,  ac  potentil.  .  <*  Not 

30  miles  in  length,  60  in  breadth,  according  to  Adricoroius.  *  Ro- 

Laaaeus.  ^  Sabdlicus.     Si  quis  incohi  vetus,  non  agnotceret ;  si 

^nnus,  IngenHSccret.  '  Poljt.  1.  5.  c.  6*.  Crudelitas  pqncipum,  im- 

iceleruni»  vioUtio  l^^um,  peeulatus  pecuniae  publicK,  &c.  ^  Epist. 

•rem.  urb.  cap.  20.  Subdiii  miaeri,  rebellcs,  desperati,  &c.         ^  TL  Dallington^ 
ODclusio  libri. 
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Whereas  the  princes  and  potentates  are  immoderate  in  lust,  1 
hyj^ocrites,  epicures,  of  no  religion,  but  in  shew— Cfai/d  Ay- 
pocrisi  Jragiltus?  what  so  britUe  and  unsure?  what  sooner 
subverts  their  estatjes,  than  wandring  and  raging  lusts  on  their  i 
subjects  wives,  daughters  ?  to  say  no  worse.  They  that  shooM 
facem  prceferre^  lead  the  way  to  all  vertuous  actions,  are  the 
ringleaders  oftentimes  of  all  mischief  and  dissolute  coarses; 
and  by  that  means  their  countries  are  plagued,  ^  and  they  them' 
selves  often  rtdned,  banished  or  murdereaby  conspiracy  of  their 
subjects^  as  Sardwapalus  was,  Dionvsius  junior,  Helioga- 
balus,  Periander,  Pisistratus,  Tarquinms,  Timocrates,  Childe- 
ricus,  Appius  Claudius,  Andronicus,  Galeacius  Sforsia,  Alex- 
ander Medices,  &c. 

Whereas  the  princes  or  great  men  are  malicious,  envious,  fac- 
tious, ambitious,  emulators,  they  tear  a  common- wealth  asunder, 
as  so  many  Guelfes  and  Gibellines,  disturb  the  quietness  of  it, 
^  and,  with  mutual  murders,  let  it  bleed  to  death.  Our  histories 
are  too  full  of  such  barbarous  inhumanities,  and  the  miseries 
that  issue  from  them. 

Whereas  they  be  like  so  many  horse-leeches,  hungry,  grip- 
ing, corrupt,  ^  covetous,  avaritue  maticipia^  ravenous  as  wolves, 
(for,  as  Tully  writes,  qui  pneest^  prodest ;  et  qui  pecudibia 
prceesti  debet  eorum  utilitati  inservire)  or  such  as  prefer  thdr 
private  before  the  publick  good  (for,  as  "^he  said  long  since, 
res  privatce  publicis  semper  qfficere) — or  whereas  they  be  illite- 
rate, ignorant,  empiricks  in  policy,  ubi  deest  faadtasy  •  xdrtusy 
(Aristot.  poL  5.  cap,  8.)  etscientia,  wise  only  by  inheritance,  and 
in  authority  by  birth-right,  or  for  their  wealth  and  titles- 
there  must  needs  be  a  fault,  ^  a  great  defect,  because^asan 
«old  philosopher  affirms,  such  men  are  not  alwayes  fit — of  an 
infinite  tmmber^few  alone  are  senators;  and  of  those  few^  femtr 
good:  and  of  that  small  number  of  honesty  good^  and  noble  men^ 
Jew  that  are  learned^  wise^  discreet,  and  siifficient,  able  to  dis- 
charge such  places — it  must  needs  turn  to  the  confusion  of  a 
state. 

For,  as  the  ^  princes  are,  so  are  the  people ;  qualis  rex^ 


*  Botenis,  L  9.  c.  4.     Folit.  Quo  fit  ut  aut  rebus  desperatis  exulent,  aut  conjuntioce 
subditorum  cnidelis&imc  tandem  trucidcatur.  **  Mutitis  odiis  et  csdibus 

exhausU,  &c.  *■  Lucra  ex  malis,  sceleratisque  caussis.  ^  Sallust 

•^  For  most  part,  we  mistake  the  name  of  politicians,  accounting  such  as  read 
]Vlachiavel  and  Tacitus,  great  statesmen,  that  can  dispute  of  political  precepts, 
supplant  and  overthrow  their  adversaries,  enrich  themselves,  get  honour,  dis- 
semble. But  what  is  this  to  the  bene  esse,  or  preservation  of  a  common- wealth? 
'Imperium  suapte  sponte  corruit.  ff  Apul.  Prim.  Flor.  Ex  innu- 

merabilibus,  pauci  senatores  gen  ore  nohilcs ;  e  consularibus  pauci  boni ;  e  bonis 
adhuc  pauci  cruditi.  *»  Non  solum  vitia  concipiunt  ipsi  principes,  sed  etiam 

infundunt  in  civitatem;  plusque  exempio,  quain  pcccato,  nocent.  Cic.  1.  de  le- 
gibus. 
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tali$  grc^ :  and,  which  ^  Antigonufi  right  well  said  of  old,  qui 
Macedonia  regent  erudite  omnes  etiam  subditos  erudite  he  that 
teacbeth  the  king  of  Macedon,  teacheth  all  his  subjects,  is 
a  true  saying  stiU. 

For  princes  are  the  glass,  the  school,  the  book, 
Where  subjects  eyes  do  learn,  do  read,  do  look, 


-Velociud  et  citius  not 


Corrumpunt  vitiorum  exeoipla  dome^stlca,  magois 
Cum  subeant  animos  auctoribus 

their  examples  are  soonest  followed,  vices  entertained  :  if  they 
be  prophane,  irreligious,  lascivious,  riotous,  epicures,  fac- 
tious, covetous,  ambitious,  illiterate,  so  will  the  commons  most 
part  be,  idle,  unthrifts,  prone  to  lust,  drunkards,  and  therefore 
poor  and  needy  ( ij  wevia  <rroL(riv  s^oibi^  xai  xaxov^ytavy  for  poverty 
begets  sedition  and  villany)  upon  all  occasions  ready  to  mutiny 
and  rebel,  discontent,  still \:omplaining,  murmuring,  grudging, 
apt  to  all  outrages,  thefts,  treasons,  murders,  innovations,  m 
debt,  shifters,  cozeners,  outlaws,  prqfligatae  famte  ac  vitce. 
It  was  an  old  ^  politicians  aphorism,  they  that  are  poor  and 
bad^  envy  richj  hate  good  men,  abhor  the  present  goverrimentf 
*msh  for  a  new,  and  'voould  have  all  turned  topsie  turvy» 
When  Catiline  rebelled  in  Rome,  he  got  a  company  of  such 
debauched  rogues  together:  they  werenis  familiars  and  coad- 
jutors, and  such  have  been  your  rebels,  most  part,  in  all  ages — 
Jack  Cade,  Tom  Straw,  Kette,  and  his  companions. 

Where  they  be  generally  riotous  and  contentious,  where 
there  be  many  discords,  many  laws,  many  law-suits,  many 
lawyers,  and  many  physicians,  it  is  a  manifest  sign  of  a  dis- 
tempered, melancholy  state,  as  ^  Plato  long  since  maintained : 
for,  where  such  kind  of  men  swarm,  they  will  make  more  work 
for  themselves,  and  that  body  politick  diseased,  which  was 
otherwise  sound — a  general  mischief  in  these  our  times,  an 
unsensible  plague,,  and  never  so  many  of  them  ;  which  are 
mm  rmdtiplyed  (saith  Mat  Geraldus,  **a  lawyer  himself,)  as  so 
many  loaists^  not  the  parents^  hut  the  plagues  of  the  countrey^ 
and^  for  the  most  part,  a  supercilious,  bad,  covetous,  litigious 
generation  of  men — ^  crumenimulga  natio,  Sfc,  a  purse-milk- 
ing nation,    a   clamorous   company,  gowned  vulttires,    ^qui 

*Epist.  ad.  Zen.  Juven.  Sat.  4.    Faupertas  seditionem  gignit  et  maleficium.  Arist. 
yoL  2.  c.  7.  ^  Sallust.  Semper  in  civitate,  quibus  opes  nulla*  sunt,  bonis  invident; 

Yetera  odere ;  nova  exoptant ;  odio  suarum  rerum  niutari  omnia  petunt.  ^  De 

legibus.     Profligatae  in  repubk  disciplinae  est  indicium  jurisperitorum  numenis,  et  medi- 
conim  copia.  *  In  praef.  stud,  juris.  Miiltiplicantur  nunc  in  terri^  ut  locustse,  non 

patriae  parcntes,  sed  pastes,  pessimi  homines,  majore  ex  parte  superciliosi,  cootentiost, 

&C. licitum  latrocinium  exercent.  ^  Dousa,  epid.  Loquutulda  turbo,  vultures 

togatL  'Bare.  Argon. 
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ex  injuriA  vhunt  et  sanguine  civium,  thieyes  and  seminaries 
of  discord,  worse  than  any  polers  by  the  high  way  side,  auri 
accipitreSj     auri    exterebronideSf   pecuniarum    hamioke,    que^ 
jdruplatores^  curia  harpagones^  fori  tintitmabula  monstra  ho^ 
'  Jmimim^  mangoneSy   Src  that  take  upon  them  to  make  peace^ 
but  are  indeed  the  very  disturbers  of  our  peace,  a  company  of 
irreligious  harpyes,  scraping,  griping  catch-poles,  (I  mean 
our  common  hungry  petty-foggers,  raoulasjorenses  —love  and 
honour,  in  the  mean  time,  all  good  laws,  and  worthy  lawyers, 
that  are  so  many  *  oracles  and  pilots  of  a  well  governed  com- 
mon-wealth) without  art,  without  judgement,  that  'do  more 
harm,  as  ^Livy  saith,  quam  bella   externa,  fames,   morbroe^ 
than   sickness,   wars,    hunger,    diseases;   and  cause  a  most 
incredible  destruction   of  a  common-wecUth,  stath    ^Sesellius, 
a  famous  dvilian  sometimes  in    Paris.     As  ivy  doth  by  an 
oke,  imbrace  it  so  long,  until  it  hath  got  the  heart  out  of 
it,  so  do  they  by  such  places  they  inhabit:  no  counsel  at  all, 
no  justice,  no  speech  to  be  had,  nisi  eum  priemulseris :   he 
must  be  fed  stiU,  or  else  he  is  as  mute  as  a  fish ;  better  open  an 
oyster  without  a  knife.     Expertocrede,  (saith  ^  Salisburiensis) : 
in  mamis  eorum  miUies  incidi ;   et  Charon  immitis,  qui  nulli 
pepercit  unquam,  his  longe  clementior  est — I  speak  out  of  expe^ 
rience ;   I  have  been  a    thousand  times   amongst   them ;  and 
Charon  himself  is  more  gentle  than  they:  ^he'is  contented  with 
his  single    pay;    but    they   multiply  still:    they    are   never 
satisfied :  besides  they  have  damniiicas  linguas,  (as  he  terms 
it)  nisi  funilms  argenteis  vincias :    they  must  be  feed  to  say 
nothing,  and  ^get  more  to  hold  their  peace^  than  we  can  to 
say  our  best.     They  will  speak  their  clients  fair,  and  invite 
them  to  their  tables:  but  (as  he  follows  it)  « of  all  injustice, 
there  is  none  so  pernicious  as  that  of  theirs,  ivhich,  when  they 
.  deceive  most,  wilt  seem  to  be  honest  men.     They  take  upon 
^  them  to  be  peace-makers,  et  Jaoere  caussas  humilium,  to  help 
them  to  their  right :  patrocinantur  afflictis ;  ^  but  all  is  for  their 
own  good,  ut  loculos  pleniorum  exhauriant :   they  plead  for 
poor  men  gratis ;  but  they  are  but  as  a  stale  to  catch  others. 
If  there  be  no  jar,  *  they  can  inake  a  jar,  out  of  the  law  it  self 
find  still  some  quirk  or  other,  to  set  them  at  odds,  and  con- 
tinue causes  so  long,  {litstra  aliquot)  I  know  not  how  many 


*  Jurisconsutti  domus  oraculum  civitatis.     TuUy.  ^  Lib.  3.  •  Lib.  I . 

de  rq>.  Gallorum.     Incredibilem  reipub.  pemictem  afferunt  ^  PolypraL  lib. 

*  Is  stipe  contentus ;  at  hi  asses  integros  sibi  inultiplicari  jubent  ''  Plus  acci- 

piunt  tacere,  qu^m  nos  loqui.  s  Totius  injustitix  nuDa  capita)ior>  quam  eonixn« 

qui,  cum  maxirae  decipiunt,  id  agiint  ut  bnnl  viri  esse  videantui:.  ^  Nam,  quo- 

cunque  modo  caussa  procedat,  hoc  semper  agitur,  ut  loculi  tmpleaotur,  etiri  avaritia 
R?quit  satiari.  » Camden,  in  Norfolk.     Qui,  si  njhil  sit  Htium^  e  juris  apidbus 

Ktes  tamra  serere  eaJleut 
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yearS)  before  the  cause  is  heard:  and  when  'tis  jadged  and  deter* 
mined^  by  reason  of  some  tricks  and  errours,  it  is  as  fresh  to 
b^in,  after  twice  se^en  years  sometimes,  as  it  was  at  first;  and 
so  they  prolong  time,  delay  suits  till  they  have  enriched  them- 
selves, and  beggared  their  clients.     And,  as  *Cato  inveighed 
against  Isocrates  scholars,  we  may  justly  tax  our  wrangling 
lawyers, — they  do  consenescere  in  litibus^  are  so  litigious  and 
busie  here  on  earth,  that  I  think  they  will  plead  their  clients 
oiuses  hereafter,  some  of  them  in  hell.    ^Simlerus  complains, 
amongst  the  Suissers,  of  the  advocates  in  his  time,  that,  when 
they  snould  make  an  end,  they  begin  controversies,  and  pro* 
tract  their  causes  many  years,  perswacUng  them  their  title  is 
good,  till  their  patrimonies  be  consumedj  and  that  they  have 
spent  more  in  seeking,  than  the  thing  is  worth,  or  they  shcUl 
get  by  the  recaoery.     So  that  he  that  goes  to  law  (as  the  pro- 
verb is)  ^ holds  a  wolf  by  the  ears;   or,  as  a  sheep  in  a  storm 
runs  for  shelter  to  a  brier,  if  he  prosecute  his  cause,  he  is  con- 
sumed :  if  he  surcease  his  suit,  he  loseth  all :  what  difterence? 
They  had  wont  heretofore,  saith  **  Austin,  to  end  matters,  per 
communes  arbitros ;    and  so  in  Switzerland,  (we  are  informed 
by  ^Simlerus)  they  had  some  common  arbitrators  or  dayes- 
men  in  every  taam,  that  made  a  friendly  composition  betwixt 
man  and  man :  and  he  much  wonders  at  their  honest  simplicity, 
that  could  keep  peace  so  well,  and  end  such  great  causes  by 
that  means.    At  ^,Fez  in  Africk,  they  have  neither  lawyers  / 
nor  advocates ;   but,  if  there  be  any  controversies  amon^t^^ 
them,  both  parties,  plaintiff  and  defendant,  come  to  their  Alta- 
kins  or  chief  judge ;  and  at  once,  without  any  frirther  appeals 
or  pitiful  delays,  the  cause  is  heard  and  ended*     Our  fore- 
fiithers,  (as  ^A  worthy  choroffrapher  of  ours  observes)  had  wont, 
pauculis  cruculis  aureis,  wi£  a  few  golden  crosses,  and  lines  in 
verse,  to  make  all  conveyances,  assurances.    And  such  was  the 
candour  and  int^rity  of  succeeding  ages,  that  a  deed,  (as  I  have 
oft  seen)  to  convey  a  whote  manor,  yvas  implicite  contained  in 
some  twenty  lines,  or  thereabouts ;  like  that  scede  or  scytala 
Laconica,  so  much  renowned  of  old  in  all  contracts,  which 
^Tully  so  earnestly  commends  to  Atticus,  Plutarch  in  his 

*  Plutarch,  vit  Cat  Caussas  apud  inferos,  quas  in  suam  fidem  receperunt,  pa* 
trocinio  tuo  tuebnntur.  ^  Lib.  2.  de  Hdvet  rq)ub.  Non  explicandis,  aed  mo- 

fieodia  controversiia  operam  dant,  ita  ut  lites  in  multos  annoa  extrahantur,  aumnul 
cum  moleatta  utriuaque  pardsi  et  dum  interea  patrimonia  exhauriuntur.  '  Lupiim 

auribua  tenent  ^  Hor.  'Lib.  de  Hdvet.  repub.  Judicea  quocunque 

pago  conatituunt,  qui  aoaica  aliqu4  transactione»  ai  fieri  poasit*  Utea  tollant.  Ego 
inajoruin  noatrorum  aimplicitatem  admiror,  qui  uc  cauaaaa  graviaaimaa  com- 
poauerint*  &c.  'Clenard  1.   I.  ep.   Si  quae  controverais,  utraque  para  ju- 

dicem  adit:  ia  aemd  et  vmul  *rem  tranaigit»  audit:  nect  quid  ait  appellatio, 
lacxymoaaeque  monci  ooacimt.  a  Camden.  ^  Lib.  10.  epiat.  ad  Atticyin« 

cptat  IL 
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Lysadder,  Aristotle^  polit  Thixcydidis^  lib.  1,  ''Diodorus, 
and  Suidas,  approve  and  ma^nifie,  lor  that  Laconick  brevity  in 
this  kind ;  and  well  they  rniglit;  for,  according  to  ^Tertullian, 
ceria  sunt  paucisy  there  is  much  more  certainty  in  fewer  words. 
And  so  was  it  of  old  throughout:   hot  now  many  skins  of 

Earchment  iwill  scarce  serve  turn :  he  that  buys  and  sells  a 
oase,  must  have  a  house  full  of  writings;  there  be  so  many 
circumstances,  so  many  words,  such  tautological  repetitions 
of  all  particulars  (to  avoid  cavillation  they  sa^):  but  we  find,  by 
our  woAil  experience,  that,  to  subtle  wits,  it  is  a  cause  of  much 
more  contention  and  variance ;  and  scarce  any  conveyance  so 
accurately  penned  by  one,  which  another  will  not  fina  a  crack 
in,  or  cavil  at :  if  any  one  word  be  misplaced,  any  little  errour, 
all  is  disannulled.     That  which  is  law  to  day,  is  none  to  mor- 
row :  that  which  is  sound  in  one  mans  opinion,  is  most  faulty 
to  another ;  that,  in  conclusion,  here  is  nothing  amongst  us  but 
contention  and  confusion.     We  bandy  one  against  another; 
and  that,  which  long  since  ^  Plutarch  complained  of  them  in 
Asia,  may  be  verifiea  in  our  times — These  men^  here  assembled^ 
come  not  to  sacrifice  to  their  gods,  to  offer  Jupiter  their  Jirst 
fruits^  or  merriments  to  Bacchus ;  hut  an  yearly  disease^  exas^ 
perating  Asidf  hath  brought  them  hither^  to  make  an  end  of 
their  controversies  and  law  suits.     'Tis  mtdtitudo  padentiwn 
et  pereuntiumj  a  destructive  rout,  that  seek  one  anothers  ruine. 
Such,  most  part,  are  our  ordinary  suitors,  termers,  clients:  new 
stirs  every  day,  mistakes,  errours,  cavils,  and  at  this  present, 
(as  1  have  heard)  in  some  one  court,  I  know  not  how  many 
thousand  causes:   no  person  free,  no  title  almost  good,  with 
such  bitterness  in  following,  sq  many  slights,  procrastinations, 
delayes,  forgery,  such  cost  (for  infinite  sums  are  inconsiderately 
spent),  violence  and  malice,  I  know  not  by  whose  fault,  law- 
yers, clients,  laws,  both  or  all :  but,  as  Paul  reprehended  the 
"^  Corinthians  long  since,  I  may  more  appositely  infer  now : 
There  is  a  fault  amongst  you ;  and  I  speak  it  to  yow  shame. 
Js  there  not  a  *  wise  man  amongst  you,  to  Judge  between  his 
brethren  ?  hut  that  a  brother  goes  to  law  with  a  brothet?    And 
*  Christs  counsel  concerning  law-suits  was  never  so  fit  to  be 
inculcated,   as    in    this    age:    ^ Agree  with  thine   adversary 
quickly,  8^c.     Matth.  5.  25. 


*  Biblioth.  I.  S.  ^  Lib.  de  Anim.        ^  Lib.  major,  morb.  corp.  an  nnimi.     Hi 

|)on  conveniunt,  ut  diis  more  majorum  sacra  faciantt  non  ut  Jovi  primitias  oflerant, 
aut  Baccho  comissationes ;  sed  anniversarius  morbus,  exaspereiis  Asiam,  hue  cos 
coi^it,  ut  contentiones  hic  peragant.  ^  1  Cor.  6.  5.  6.  ^  Stulti,  quando 

demum  sapietis  ?  Psal.  49.  8.  ^Of  which  tc^t  rea^i  two  learned  Sermons,   *  oo 

intituled,  and  proacbcd  by  our  Regius  FrofesQOur,  D.  Frideaia:  )>nnted  at  London  by 
Fcelix  Kingston,  1621. 
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I  could  repeat  many  such  particular  ^evances,  which  must 
disturb  a  body  politick: — to  shut  up  all  in  brief,  where  good 
government  is,  prudent  a^d  wise  princes,  there  ail  things  thrive 
and  prosper;  peace  and  happiness  is  in  that  land:  where  it  is 
otherwise^  all  things  are  ugly  to  behold,  incult,  barbarous,  un- 
civil ;  a  paradise  is  turned  to  a  wilderness.    This  island  amongst 
the  rest,  our  next  neighbours  the  French  and  Germans,  may  be 
a  sufficient  witness,  that  in  a  short  time,  by  that  prudent  po- 
licy of  the  Romans,  was  brought  from  barborism :  see  but  wnat 
Cffisar  reports  of  us,  and  Tacitus  of  those  old  Germans :  they 
were  once  as  uncivil  as  they  in  Virginia ;  yet,  by  planting  of 
colonies  and  good  laws,  they  became,  from  barbarous  outlaws^ 
*to  be  full  of  rich  and  populous  cities,  as  now  they  are,  and 
most  flourishing  kingdoms.    Even  so  might  Virginia,  and  those 
vnid  Irish,  have  been  civilized  long  since,  if  that  order  had 
been  heretofore  taken,  which  now  begins,  of  planting  colonies, 
&c.     I  have  read  a  ^  discourse,  printed  anno  1612,  discovering 
the  true  causes^  why  Ireland  was  never  intirely  subduedy  or 
brought  under  obedience  to  the  crown  of  Engiand^  until  the 
beginning  of  his  Majesties  happy  reign.     Yet,  if  his  reasons 
were  tlioroughly  scanned  by  a  judicious  politician,  1  am  afraid 
he  would  not  altogether  be  approved,  but  that  it  would  turn  to 
the  dishonour  of  our  nation,  to  suffer  it  to  lye  so  long  waste. 
Yea,  and  if  some  travellers  should  see  (to  come  neerer  home) 
those  rich  United  Provinces  of  Holland,  Zealand,  &c«  over 
against  us^  those  neat  cities  and  populous  towns,  full  of  most 
industrious  artificers,  ^so  much  land  recovered  from  the  sea, 
and  so  painfully  preserved  by  those  artificial  inventions,  so 
wonderfully  approved,  as  that  of  Bemster  in  Holland,  ut  nihil 
htUc  par  out  simile  invenias  in  toto  orbe,   saith  Bertius  the 
geographer — all  the  world  cannot  match  it :  **  so  many  naviga- 
ole  channels  from  place  to  place,  made  by  mens  hands,  &c.  and, 
on  the  other  side,  so  many  thousand  acres  of  our  fens  lie 
drowned,  our  cities  thin,  and  those  vile,  poor,  and  ugly  to 
behold  in  respect  of  theirs ;  our  trades  decayed,  our  still  run- 
ning rivers  stopped,  and  that  beneficial  use  of  tran^ortation 
wholly  neglected ;   so  many  havens  void  of  ships  and  towns, 
so  many  parks  and  forests  for  pleasure,  barren  heaths,   so 
many  villages  depopulated,  &c.  I  think  sure  he  would  find 
some  fault. 

I  may  not  deny  but  that  this  nation  of  ours  doth  bene  audire 
apud  extavs — is  a  most  noble,  a  most  flourishing  kingdom,  by 

•  Saqpius  bona  materia  cessat  sine  artifice.  Sabellicus,  de  Gernumia.  Si  quit  ride- 
iTt  Germaniam  urbibus  hodie  cxcultam,  non  diceret,  ut  olitn,  tristem  cultu,  atpe- 
ram  coelo,  terrain  infortnem.  •»  By  his  Majestic  s  Attorney  General  there.  *"  As 
ZeipUnd,  Bemster  in  Holland,  &c. '  '  From  Gaunt  to  Sluce^  from  Bruges  to  the 
Set. 
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common  consent  of  all  *  geographers,  historians,  politicians: 
'tis  unica  veltU  arx^  and  which  Quintius  in  Livy  said  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus,  may  be  well  applyed  to  us,  we  are 
testudznes  testd  sua  inclusdB — like  so  many  tortoises  in  our 
shells,  safely  defended  by  an  angry  sea,  as  a  wall,  on  all  sides : 
our  island  hath  many  such  honourable  elogiums;  and,  as  a 
learned  countrey-man  of  ours  right  well  hath  it^  ^  Ever  since 
the  Normans  first  coming  into  England^  this  countrey^  bath 
for  military  matters  and  all  other  of  civility^  hath  been  pa- 
raUeVd  with  the  most  Jlourishing  kingdoms  of  Europe,  and 
our  Christian  world — a  blessed,  a  rich  countrey,  and  one  of 
the  fortunate  isles;  and,  for  some  things,  "^ preferred  before 
other  countries,  for  expert  seamen,  our  laborious  discoveries, 
art  of  navigation,  true  merchants — they  carry  the  bell  away 
from  all  other  nations,  even  the  Portugals  and  Hollanders 
themselves — ^  without  all  fear,  (saith  Boterus)  forraming  the 
ocean  winter  and  summer ;  and  two  of  their  captains,  with 
no  less  vcdour  than  fortune,  have  sailed  round  about  the  world. 
*  We  have  besides  many  particular  blessings,  which  our  neigh- 
bours want — the  gospel  truly  preached,  church  discipune 
established,  long  peace  and  quietness — ^free  from  exactions, 
fonugn  fears,  invasions,  domestical  seditions — well  manured, 
'fortified  by  art,  and  nature,  and  now  most  happy  in  that  for- 
tunate union  of  England  and  Scotland,  which  our  forefathers 
have  laboured  to  eircct,  and  desired  to  see:  but,  in  which  we 
excell  all  others,  a  wise,  learned,  religious  king,  another  Numa, 
a  second  Augustus,  a  true  Josiah,  most  worthy  senators,  a 
learned  clergy,  an  obedient  commonalty,  &c  Yet,  amongst 
many  roses,  some  thistles  grow,  some  bad  weeds  and  enormi- 
ties, which  much  disturb  the  peace  of  this  body  politick, 
eclipse  the  honour  and  glory  of  it,  fit  to  be  rooted  out,  and 
with  all  speed  to'^be  reformed.  . 

The  first  is  idleness,  by  reason  of  which  we  have  many 
swarms  of  rogues  and  be^^rs,  theeves,  drunkards,  and  dis- 
v/ contented  persons,  (whom  Lycurgus,  in  Plutarch,  calls  morbos 
reipub.  the  boils  of  the  common-wealth)  many  poor  people  in 
all  our  towns,  civitates  ignobiles,  as  ^Polydore  calls  them, 
base  built  cities,  inglorious,  poor,  small,  rare  in  sight,  ruinous, 
and  thin  of  inhabitants.  Our  land  is  fertile  (we  may  not  deny)) 
full  of  all  good  things ;  and  why  doth  it  not  then  abound  with 
cities,  as  well  as  Italy,  France,  Germany,  the  Low-Countreys? 

*  Ortdius,  Boterus,  Mercator,  Metennus,  &c.  ^  Jam  inde  non  belli  gloril, 

quam  humanitatis  cultu,  inter  florentissiixias  orbis  Cbristiani  gentes  imprimis  iloruiL 
Camdkn.  Brit  de  Normannis.  '  Geog.  Keeker.  ^  Tam  hyeme  quam  aestate 

intrepkie  sulcant  oceaoum ;   et  duo  illorum  duces,  non  minore  audacia  quam  fortu- 
nk,  totius  orbem  terrae  circumnavigirunt.      Amphitheatro  Boterus.  '  A  fertile 

soil,  good  air,  &c  tin,  lead,  wool,  safiron^  &c.  '  Tota  Britannia  uuica  vclut 

arx.  Boter.         sLib.  1.  hist. 
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because  their  policy  hath  been  otherwise ;  and  we  are  not  so 
thrifty,  circumspect,  industrious.  Idleness  is*  the  malus  geni* 
us  of  our  nation:  for,  (as  ''Boterus  justly  argues)  fertility  of  a 
countrey  is  not  enough,  except  art  and  industry  be  joyned 
unto  it.  According  to  Aristotle,  riches  are  neither  natural  or  ar- 
tificial :  natural  are  good  land,  fair  mines,  &c.  artificial,  are 
manu£ictures,  coines,  &c.  Many  kingdoms  are  fertile,  but  thin 
of  inhabitants,  as  that  duchy  of  Piedmont  in  Italy,  which 
Leander  Albertus  so  much  magnifies  for  com,  wine,  fruits, 
&c.  yet  nothing  near  so  populous  as  those  which  are  more 
barren.  ^EngLand^  saith  he  {London  only  excepted)  hath 
never  a  populous  city,  and  yet  a  fruitful  countrey.      I  find 

46  cities  and  walled  towns  in  Alsatia,  a  small  province  in  Ger- 
many, 50  casdes,  an  infinite  number  of  villages,  no  ground 
idle — no,  not  rocky  places,  or  tops  of  hills,  are  untiTled,  as 
^  Munster  informeth  us.  In  ^  Oreicngea,  small  territory  on  the 
>iecker,  24  Italian  miles  over,  I  read  of  20  walled  towns,  in- 
numerable villages,  each  one  containing  150  houses  most  part, 
besides  castles  and  noblemens  palaces.  I  observe,  in  ^  Turinge 
in  Dutchland,  (twelve  miles  over  by  their  scale)  12  counties, 
and  in  them  144*  cities,  2000  villages,  144  towns,  250  castles 
— in  '  Bavaria,  34  cities,  46  towns,  &c.  ^Portugallia  interam^ 
nisj  a  small  plot  of  ground,  hath  1460  parishes,  130  monaste- 
ries, 200  bridges.  Malta,  a  barren  island,  yields  20000  inhabit- 
ants. But  of  all  the  rest,  I  admire  Lues  Ouicciardines  relations 
of  theXiOW-Countrics.  Holland  hath  26  cities,  400 great  villages 
— Zeland,  10  cities,  102- parishes — Brabant,  26  cities,  102 
parishes — Flanders,  28  cities,  90  towns^  1154  villages,  besides 
abbies,  castles,  &c.  The  Low-Countries  generally  have  three 
cities  at  least  for  one  of  ours,  and  those  far  more  populous  and 
rich:  and  what  is  the  cause,  but  their  industry  and  excellency 
in  all  manner  of  trades,  their  commerce,  which  is  maintained 
by  a  multitude  of  tradesmen,  so  many  excellent  channels  made 

Sf  art,  and  opportune  havens,  to  which  they  build  their  cities? 
1  which  we  have  in  like  measure,  or  at  least  may  have.  But 
their  chiefest  loadstone,  which  draws  all  manner  of  commerce 
and  merchandise,  which  maintains  their  present  estate,  is  not 
fertility  of  soyl,  but  industry  that  enricheth  them :  the  gold 
mines  of  Peru  or  Nova  Hispania  may  not  compare  with  them. 
They  have  neither  gold  nor  silver  ot  their  own,  wine  nor  oyl, 
or  scarce  any  corn  growing  in  those  United  Provinces,  little  or 


■Increment,  urb.  lib.  I.  ctp.  9.  ^  Anfflie,  excepto  Londino,  nulla  est  dvitat 

meroorabilis,  licet  ea  natio  rerum  omnium  copia  abundet  <"  Cosmog.  lib.  3.  capw 

1 1 9.  Villarum  non  est  numerus ;   nuUus  locus  otiosus,  aut  incultus.         <*  Chvtreuit, 
oraL  edit,  Francof.  1  .'>H3.  *  Maginus  Geog.  '  Ortelitia  e  Vaseo  et  Pet.  de 

Medina.  f  An  hundred  families  in  each. 
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no  wood,  tin,  lead,  iron,  silk,  wool,  any  stuff  almost,  or  mettle; 
and  yet  Hungary,  Transilvanio,  that  brag  of  their  mines,  fertile 
England,  cannot  compare  with  them.  1  dare  boldly  say,  that 
neither  France,  Tarentuni,  Apulia,  Lombardy,  or  any  part 
of  Italy,  Valence  in  Spain,  or  that  pleasant  Andalusia,  with  their 
excellent  fruits,  wine,  and  oyl,  two  harvests — no,  not  any  part 
of  Europe,  is  so  flourishing,  so  rich,  so  populous,  so  full  of 
good  ships,  of  well  built  cities,  so  abounding  with  all  things 
necessary  for  the  use  of  man.  'Tis  our  Indies,  an  epitome 
of  China,  and  all  by  reason  of  their  industry,  good  policy,  and 
commerce.  Industry  is  a  loadstone  to  draw  all  good  things; 
that  alone  makes  countries  flourish,  cities  populous,  "^  and  will 
enforce,  by  reason  of  much  manure  which  necessarily  follows,  a 
barren  soyl  to  be  fertile  and  good,  as  sheep  (saith  ^  Dion)  mend 
a  bad  pasture. 

Tell  me,  politicians^  why  is  the  fruitful  Palestina,  noble 
Greece,  JSgypt,  Asia  Minor,  so  much  decayed,  and  (meer 
carcasses  now)  fain  from  that  they  were?  The  ground  is  the 
>  same ;  but  the  government  is  altered ;  the  people  are  grown 
^  slothful,  idle ;  tneir  good  husbandry,  policy,  and  industry,  is 
decayed.  Nonfatigata  atU  effeta  humus ;  (as  ^  Columella 'well 
informs  Sylvinus)  &ed  nostrcTfit  inertia^  &c.  May  a  man  be- 
lieve that  which  Aristotle  in  his  Politicks,  Pausanias,  Stepha- 
nas, Sc^hianus,  Gerbelius,  relate  of  old  Greece?  I  find  here- 
tofore 70  cities  in  Epirus  (overthrown  by  Paulus  iEmilius),  a 
goodly  province  in  times  past,  "^  now  left  desolate  of  good 
towns,  and  almost  inhabitants — 62  cities  in  Macedonia,  in 
Strabo's  time.  I  find  30  in  Laconia,  but  now  scarce  so  many 
villages,  saith  Gerbelius.  If  any  man,  from  Mount  Taygetus, 
shoiud  view  the  cou^trey  round  about,  and  see  tot  deliciasj 
tot  wbes  per  Pelaponnesum  dispersasj  so  many  delicate  and 
brave  built  cities,  with  such  cost  and  exquisite  cunning,  so 
neatly  set  out  in  Peloponnesus,  ®he  should  perceive  them  now 
ruinous  and  overthrown,  burnt,  waste,  desolate,  and  laid  level 
with  the  ground.  IncrecUbtle  dictuy  Sfc.  And  as  he  laments, 
QmIs^  talia  fandoy  Temperet  a  lacyymis  ?  Quis  tarn  durus  out 
Jerreusy  (so  he  prosecutes  it)  who  is  he  that  can  sufiiciently 
condole  and  commiserate  these  ruines?  Where  are  those  4000 
cities  of  iEgypt,  those  100  cities  in  Crete?  Are  they  now  come 
to  two?  What  saith  Pliny,  and  iBlian,  of  old  Italy?  There  were, 
informer  ages,  1166  cities:  Blondus  and  Machiavel  both  grant 


•  Populi  multitudo  diligenti  culture  fecundat  solum.     Boter.  1.  8.  c.  3.  ^Orat. 

35.    Tern  ubi  ores  stabulantur,  optima  agricolis  ob  stercus.  *"  De  re  rust.  1.  2. 

cap.  1 .         ^  Hodie  urlnbus  desolatur,  et  magna  ex  parte  incolis  destituitur.     Gerbelius. 
d^c.  Gricciae,  lib.  6.  ^  Videbit  eas  fere  omnes  autcversas,  atit  solo  cquatas,  aut 

in  rudera  foedissiine  dcjectas.     Gerbelius. 
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them  now  nothing  near  so  populous  and  full  of  good  towns,  as 
in  the  time  of  Augustus  (for  now  Leander  Albertus  can  find  but 
300  at  most),  and,  if  we  may  give  credit  to  *  Livy,  not  then 
so  strong  and  puissant  as  of  old  :    They  mustered  70  legions 
in  former  timesy  which  now  the  known  world  will  scarce  yield. 
Alexander  built  70  cities  in  a  short  space  for  his  part ;  our 
sultans  and  Turks  demolish  twice  as  many,  and  leave  all 
desolate.     Many  will  not  believe  but  that  our  island  of  Great 
Britain  is  now  more  populous  than  ever  it  was :  yet  let  them 
read  Bede,  Leland,  and  others;  they  shall  find  it  most  flourished 
in  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  and  in  the  Conquerours  time  was 
far  better  inhabited,  than  at  this  present.    See  that  Doomsday^ 
Book :  and  shew  me  those  thousands  of  parishes,  which  are 
ROW  decayed,  cities  ruined,  villages  depopulated,  &c.     The 
lesser  the  territory  is,  commonly  the  richer  it  is — -parvus,  sed 
bene  chUus,  ager — as  tlioee  Athenian,  Lacedaemonian,  Arcadian, 
£lean,  Sicyonian,  Messenian,  &c.  common-wealths  of  Greece 
make  ample  proof — as  those  imperial  cities  and  free  states 
of  Germany  may  wittiess — those  cantons  of  Switzers,  Rhaeti, 
Grisons,  Walloons,  territories  of  .Tuscany,  Lucca  and  Sienna 
of  old.  Piedmont,  Mantua,  Venice  in  Italy,  Raguse,  &c« 

That  prince,  therefore,  (as  ^  Boterus  adviseth)  that  will  have 
a  rich  countrey,  and  fair  cities,  let  him  get  good  trades,  privi- 
leges, painful  inhabitants,  artificers,  and  suner  no  rude  matter 
unwrought,  as  tin,  iron,  wool,  lead,  &c.  to  be  transported  out 
of  his  countrey — ""  a  thing  in  part  seriously  attempted  amongst 
118,  bat  not  ^flfected.     And,  because  industry  of  men,  and 
Bsultitude  of  trade^  so  much  avails  to  the  ornament  and  en- 
ricfaing  of  a  kingdom,  those  ancient  "^Massilians  would  admit 
no  man  into  their  city  that  had  not  some  trade.     Selym  the 
First,  Turkish  emperour,  procured  a  thousand  good  artificers 
to  be  brought  from  Tauris  to  Constantinople.    The  Polanders 
indented  with  Henry  duke  of  Anjou,  their  new  chosen  king, 
to  bring  with  him  an  hundred  families  of  artificers  into  Poland. 
James  the  First  in  Scotland  (as  *  Buchanan  writes)  sent  for  the 
best  artificers  he  could  get  in  Europe,  and  gave  them  great  re- 
wards to  teach  his  subjects  their  several  trades.     Eklward  the 
Third,  our  most  renowned  king,   to  his  eternal  memory, 
brought  cioathing  first  into  this  island,  transporting  some  fa« 
Hiiiies  cf  artificers  from  Craunt  hither.     How  many  goodly 
cities  oould  I  reckon  up,  that  thrive  wholly  by  tracie,  where 


"lib.  7.  Septuaginta  ollm   legiones   scriptie  dicuntur;    quas  vires  bodie,  &c. 
**  Pofit.  L  3.  c.  8.  *^  For  dying  of  cloaths,  and  dressing,  &c.  ^  Valer.  Ub.  2. 

c.  1.  *Hist.  Scot.  lib.  10.  Magnis  propositis  prscmiis,  ut  Scoti  ab  iis.edoce- 

rcntur. 
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thousands  of  inhabitants  live  singular  well  by  their  finger  ends, 
as  Florence  in  Italy  by  making  doth  of  gold ;  great  Millan  by 
silk,  and  all  curious  works;    Arras  in  Artois  by  those  fair 
hangings ;  many  cities  in  Spain,  many  in  France,  Germany, 
have  none  other  maintenance,  especially  those  within  the  lai^. 
*  Mecha,  in  Arabia  Petrsea,  stands  in  a  most  unfruitful  coun- 
trey,  that  wants  water,  amongst  the  rocks  (as  Vertomannu^ 
describes  it) ;   and  yet  it  is  a  most  elegant  and  pleasant  city, 
by  reason  of  the  traffick  of  the  east  and  west.     Ormus,  in 
Persia,  is^  a  most  famous  mart-town,  hath  nought  else  but 
the  opportunity  of  the  haven  to  make  it  flourish.     Corinth, 
a  noble  city,  {lumen   Gracice^  TuUy  calls  it)    the  eye    of 
Greece,  by  reason  of  Cenchreas  and  Lecheus,  those  e^^cel- 
lent  ports,  drew  all  the  traffick  of  the  Ionian  and  JEgeem  seas 
to  it;  and  yet  the  countrey  about  it  was  curva  et  superciliosa^ 
(as  ^  Strabo  terms  it)  rugged  and  harsh.     We  may  say  the 
same  of  Athens,   Actium,   Thebes,   Sparta,    and    most    of 
those  towns  in  Greece.     Noremberg  in  Germany  is  sited  in  a 
most  barren  soil,  yet  a  noble  imperial  city,  by  the  sole  indus- 
try of  artificers,  and  cunning  trades :  they  draw  the  riches  of 
most  countreyes  to  them ;  so  expert  in  manufactures,  that,  as 
Sallust  long  since  gave  out  of  the  like,  sedem  aninue  in  ex- 
tremis  digitis  habent ;    their  soul,  or   intellectus  agens,   was 
placed  in  their  fingers  ends ;  and  so  we  may  say  of  Basils  Spire^ 
Cambray,  Francfurt,  &c.     It  Is  almost  incredible  to  speak 
what  some  write  of  Mexico,  and  the  cities  adjoyning  to  it : 
no  place  in  the  world,  at  their  first  discovery,  more  populous. 
^Mat.  Riccius  the  Jesuite,  and  some  others,  relate  of  the  in- 
dustry of  the  Chinaes  most  populous  couittreys,  not  a  beggar, 
or  an  idle  person  to  be  seen,  and  how  by  that  means  they  pros- 
per and  flourish.     We  have  the  same  means — able  bodies, 
pliant  wits,  matter  of  all  sorts,  wooll,  flax,  iron,  tin,  lead, 
wood,  &c.  many  excellent  subjects  to  work  upon :  only  indus- 
try is  wanting.     We  send  our  best  commodities  beyond  the 
seas,  which  they  can  make  good  use  of  to  their  necessities,  set 
themselves  a  work  about,  and  severally  improve,  sending  the 
same  to  us  back  at  dear  rates,  or  else  make  toyes  and  babies 
of  the  tails  of  them,  which  they  sell  to  us  again,  at  as  great  a 
reckoning  as  they  bought  the  whole.     In  most  of  our  cities, 
some  few  excepted,  like  ^  Spanish  loyterers,  we  live  wholly 
by  tipling:    inns  and  ale-nouses,  malting,  are  their   best 


*  Munst.  cosm.  1.  5.  c.  74 :  Agro  omnium  rerum  infecundissimo,  aqui  indigente* 
inter  stxeta»  urbn  tamen  elegantUsima,  ob  oiiemis  negotiationeH  et  ocddentis. 
i*.Lib.  6.  Geogr.  ob  asperum  situm.  <'Lib.  Edit,  a  Nic.  Tregant.  Belg.  A. 

1616.  expedit.  in  Sinas.  *<  Ubi  nobiles  probri  loco  babent  artem  aliquam  pri>fiterl. 

Clenard.  ep  1.  1.  , 
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ploughs ;  their  greatest  traffick^  to  sell  ale.  *  Meteran  and 
some  others  object  to  us,  that  we  are  no  whit  so  industrious  as 
the  Hollanders :  Manual  trades^  (saith  he)  iDhich  are  more 
curious  or  troublesome^  are  wholly  exercised  by  strangers :  they 
dwell  in  a  sea  JuU  ofjish  ;  hut  they  are  so  idle^  they  will  not 
catch  so  much  as  shall  serve  their  own  tums^  but  buy  it  ^  their 
neighbours.  Tush  I  ^Mare  liberum:  they  fish  un^r  our 
nc^esy  aud  sell  it  to  us,  when  they  have  done^  at  their  own 
prices. 


Pudet  haec  opprobria  nobis 

£t  dici  potulsse  et  non  potuisse  refelli. 

I  am  ashamed  to  hear  this  objected  by  strangers;  and  know  not 
how  to  answer  it. 

Amongst  our  towns  there  is  only  ^London  that  bears  the  face 
of  a  city — ^epitome  Britannia^  a  famous  emporium^  second  to 
none  beyond  seas,  a  noble  mart :  but  sola  crescit,  decrescentibus 
aliis ;  and  yet,  in  my  slender  judgement,  defective  in  many 
things.  The  rest  (*some  few  excepted)  are  in  mean  estate^ 
ruinous  most  part,  poor  and  full  of  beggars,  by  reason  of  their 
decayed  trades,  neglected  or  bad  policy,  idleness  of  their  in- 
habitants, and  riot,'  which  had  rather  beg  or  loyter,  and  be 
ready  to  starve,  than  work. 

I  cannot  deny,  but  that  something  may  be  said  in  defence 
of  our  cities,  ^that  they  are  not  so  fair  built,  (for  the  sole 
magnificence  of  this  kingdom,  concerning  buildings,  hath  been 
of  old  in  those  Norman  castles  and  religious  houses)  so  rich, 
thick  sited,  populous,  as  in  some  other  countreys.  Besides  the 
reasons  Cardan  gives,  (Subtil,  Lib.  11.)  we  want  wine  and  oyl, 
their  two  harvests;  we  dwell  in  a  colder  air,  and,  for  that 
cause,  must  a  little  more  liberally  ^feed  of  flesh,  as  all  North- 
em  countreys  do.  Our  provision  will  not  therefore  extend 
to  the  maintenance  of  so  many :  yet,  notwithstanding,  we 
have  matter  of  all  sorts,  an  open  sea  of  trafiick,  as  well^ 
as  the  rest,  goodly  havens.     And  how  can  we  excuse  our 


*  Lil>.  13.  Belg.  Hist  Kon  tam  lat>orioti,  ut  Belgae,  sed,  ut  Hiipani,  otiatoret,  Titani 
at  plurimuin  odotam  agentes:  artes  manuarie,  quae  plurimum  babent  in  selaboris  et 
^fficukatis,  majoremque  requinint  industriaro,  a  peregrinis  et  exterisexerccntur :  habitant 
in  piacosssimo  mari ;  interea  tanlum  non  piscantur  quantum  insule  sufiecerit,  sed  a 
▼icinis  emere  coguntur.  **  Grotii  Liber.  ''  Urbs  animis  numeroque  potena, 

et  robore  gentii.  Scaliger.  '  Camden.  '  York.  Bristow,  Norwich,  Worcester,  &c. 
'M.  Gainsfords  af);ument,  *'  Because  gentlemen  dwell  with  us  in  the  countrey  Tillages, 
oor  cities  are  less,"  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  Put  SOD  or  400  Tillages  in  a  shire,  and 
erery  village  yield  a  gentleman :  what  is  400  families  to  encrease  one  of  oor  cMes  or 
to  contend  with  theirs,  which  stand  thicker?  and  whereas  oun  usually  eomistof  7000« 
tkeira  consist  of  40000  inhabitantt.  •  Maxima  part  TictOa  in  came  conaistlt. 
Polyd.  Ub.  I.  Hist 
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negliizence,  our  riot,  drunkenness,  &c.  and  such  eDonniuei 
that  follow  it?  We  have  excellent  laws  enacted,  (vou  will  say) 
severe  statutes,  houses  of  correction,  &c. — to  small  pui*pose^  it 
seems :  it  is  not  houses  will  serve,  but  cities  of  correction :  'oar 
trades  generally  ought  to  be  reformed,  wants  supplved.  In  other 
oountreys,  they  have  the  same  grievances,  I  confess,  (but  thst 
dotli  not  excuse  us)  ^  wants,  defects,  enormities,  idle  drones, 
tumults,  discords,  contention,  law-suits,  many  laws  made  against 
them  to  repress  those  innumerable  brawls  and  law-suits,  excesi 
in.  apparel,  diet,  decay  of  tillage,  depopulations,  "^  especially 
against  rogues,  beggars,  Egyptian  v^^bonds  (so  termed  at 
least)  which  have  **  swarmed  all  over  Germany,  France,  Italy, 
Poland,  (as  you  may  read  in  ^Munster,  Cranzius,and  Aventinus) 
as  those  Tartars  and  Arabians  at  this  day  do  in  the  eastern  coun- 
treys — ^yet,  (such  bath  been  the  iniquity  of  all  ages)  as  it  seems, 
to  small  purpose.  Nemo  in  nostra  civitate  mendtcus  esto,  saith 
Plato:  he  will  have  them  purged  from  a  'common-wealth, 
^as  a  bad  humour  from  the  hody^  that  are  like  so  many  ulcers 
and  boils,  and  must  be  cured  before  the  melancholy  body  can 
be  eased. 

\yhat  Carolus  Magnus,  the  Chinese,  the  Spaniards,  the 
duke  of  Saxony,  and  many  other  states,  have  decreed  in  this 
case,  read  AmiseuSy  cap,  19.  Boterus^  lihro  S^cap,  2.  OsoriuSj 
de  Rebus  gest.  Eman,  lib,  11.  When  a  countrey  is  over- 
stored  with  people,  as  a  pasture  is  oft  over-laid  with  cattle^ 
they  had  wont  in  former  times  to  disburden  themselves,  by 
sending  out  colonies,  or  by  wars,  as  those  old  Romans ;  or  by 
employing  them  at  home  about  some  publick  buildings,  as 
bridges,  rode-wayes,  (for  which  those  Romans  were  famous 
in  this  island)  as  Augustus  Ceesar  did  in  Rome,  the  Spaniards 
in  their  Indian  mines,  as  at  Potosa  in  Peru,  where  some 
thirty  thousand  men  are  still  at  work,  six  thousand  furnaces 
ever  boyling,  &c.  ^aqueducts,  bridges,  havens,  those  stu- 
pend  works  of  Trajan,  Claudius  at  *  Ostium,  Dioclesiani 
Thermae,  Fucinus  Lacus,  that  Pireeeum  in  Athens,  made  by 
Themistocles,  amphitheatrums  of  curious  marble,  as  at  Ve- 
rona, Civitas  Philippi,  and  Heraclea  in  Thrace,  those  Appian 
and   Flaminian  wayes,  prodigious  works  all  may  witness; 

*  Refrieuate  monopolii  liceotiam ;  paucbret  alantur  otio;  rcdiu^U^gretur  agiicoktiO:; 
laniiiciuiD  instauretur ;  ut  ait  bonestum  negotiunif  quo  se  exercent  otiosa  iUa  tuHa. 
Kiwi  bis  mali*  medentur,  fnistra  exercent  ju^tiiiam.  M or.  Utop.  Lib.  !•  ^  Mas- 

eipiis  locuples,  eget  sent  Cappadocum  rex.  Hor.  *  Regis  dignitatis  son  est  exercoe 
imperiiun  Ui  mendicos,  sed  in  opulentos.  Non  est  regni  decue,  sed  cvceris  esjie  cusiofc 
Idnp*  *  Coliuvies  hominuin  mirabilis,  excocti  sole,  imiaundi  veste,  fbedi  vis^,  fiutii 
imptinia  acres,  &e,  « Cosmog.  libw  S.  c.  5.*  *  Seneca.  Haud  rudms  tujfk 

priocipi  multa  suppUcia,  quam  medico  multa  funcra*  k  Ut  pituitan&  ei  bilcni  i 

Q9ipQi%  (Ih  deleg.)  omoe*  vult.extenniaari.  i>  See.Xipsiiip»  A4«aira)(i4a.  ^fie 
quo  3uet  in  Claudio ;  et  Piinius,  a.  36. 
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ather  than  they  should  be  ""idle)  as  those  ** Egyptian 
»hs,  Mceris,  and  Sesostris,  did,  to  task  their  subjects  to 
unnecessary  pyramids,  obelisks,  labyrinths,  chanels, 
](igantian  works  all,  to  divert  them  from  rebellion,  riot^ 
^nness;  ^qtto  scilicet  alantuTj  et  ne  vagando  laborare 
ant. 

ther  eye-sore  is  that  want  of  conduct  and  navigable 
—a  great  blemish,  (as  **  Boterus,  « Hippolytus  a  CoUi- 
id  other  politicians  hold)  if  it  be  neglected  in  a  com- 
ealth.  Admirable  cost  and  charge  is  bestowed  in  the 
}ountreys  on  this  behalf,  in  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  terri- 
f  Padua,  in  f  France,  Italy,  China,  and  so  likewise 
corrivations  of  waters,  to  moisten  and  refresh  barren 
Is,  to  drean  fens,  bogs,  and  moors.  Massinissa  made 
inward  parts  of  Barbary  and  Numidia  in  Africk  (be- 
s  time  incult  and  horrid)  fruitful  and  bartable  by  this 
Great  industry  is  generally  used  all  over  the  eastern 
eys  in  this  kind,  especially  in  iEgypt,  about  Babylon 
Damascus,  (as  Vertomannus  and  ^  Gotardus  Arthus  re- 
ibout  Barcelona,  Segovia,  Murcia,  and  many  other 
of  Spain,  Milan  in  Italy :  by  reason  of  which,  their 
much  improved,  and  infinite  commodities  arise  to  the 
tantB. 

!  Turks  of  late  attempted  to  cut  that  Isthmos  betwixt 
and  Asia,  which  ^  Sesostris  and  Darius,  and  some  Pha- 
jf  ^gypt  had  formerly  undertaken,  but  with  ill  success 
iodorus  Siculu^  records^  and  Pliny) ;  for  that  the  Red- 
eing  three  •*  cubits  higher  ^than  -^gypt,  would  have 
ed  all  the  countrey,  cccpto  destiteranf,  they  left  off. 
IS  the  same ' '  Diodoras^  writes)  Ptolemy  renewed  the 
many  years  after,  and  absolved  it  in  a  more  opportune 

it  bdimos  of  Corinth  was  likewise  undertaken  to  be  made 
ibie  by  Demetrius,  by  Julius  Cp?sar,  Nero,  Domitian, 
les  Atticus,  to  make  a  speedy  "'  passage,  and  less  dan- 
3,  from  the  Ionian  and  JEgSdan  seas:  but,  because  it  could 
I  so  well  effected,  the  Peloponncsians  built  a  wall,  like  our 
wall,  about  Schoenus  where  Neptunes  temple  stood,  and 

^estati  simul  et  ignariae  occurratur,  opificia  condiscantur,  tenues  subleventur. 
.  6.  c.  2.  num.  6,  7.  ^  Aniasis,  iEgypti  rex,  legem  promulgavit,  ut 

ulxKti  quoCaOnis  rationem  redderent  unde  viverent.  ^  ButcolduSf  discursu 

p.  ST  ^  Lib.  1.  de  increm.  urb.  cap.  6.  *  Cap.  5.  de  increm.  urb« 

imen,  laeua,  aut  mare,  iUuit.  ^  Incredibilem  commoditatero, 

mercium,  tret  fluvii  nangabilcs,  &c.  Boterus,  de  Gallia.  >  Herodotus, 

rieot.  cap.  'i.  Rotam  in  medio  flumine  constituuntr  cui  ex  peltibos  animalium 
I  utres  appendant:  hi,  dum  rotamoTetur,  aquam  per  canales,  &c  '  Centum 
ta  fiMMf  SO  aka.  ^  Contrary  to  th^  of  Archimedes^  who  holds  the  supeHicies 
ten  even.  >  I^b.  1.  cap.  3.         "'^  "■  Dion.  Pausaniasi 

!j«rbeliu%  Munttor.  Cosm.  lib.  4.  cap.  36.  Ut  brevior  foret  naTigatio.,  ct  minus 
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in  the  shortest  cut  over  the  Isthmos,  (of  which  Diodortis,  lib. 
11.  Herodotus,  lib.  8.  Uran. — our  later  writers  call  it  Hex- 
amilium)  which  Amurath  the  Turk  demolished,  the  Vene- 
tians, nnno  1453,  repaired  in  fifteen  dayes  with  thirty  thou- 
sand men.  Some,  saith  Acostn,  woultl  have  a  passage  cut 
from  Panama  to  Nombre  de  Dios  in  America  :  but  Tliuanus 
and  Serres,  the  Frencli  historians,  speak  of  a  famous  a(]uc- 
duct  in  France,  intended  in  Henry  the  Fourths  time,  from  the 
Loyr  to  the  Seine,  and  from  llliodanus  to  Loyr,  the  like  to 
whicli  was  formerlv  assayetl  by  Domitian  the  cmperour, 
'  from  Arar  to  Mosella,  (which  Cornelius  Tacitus  speaks  of  in 
the  thirteenth  of  his  Annuls),  after  by  Charles  the  great,  and 
others.  Much  cost  hath  in  former  times  been  bestowed  \a 
eitlicr  new  making  or  mendine  chanels  of  rivrrs,  nnd  their 
passages,  (as  Aurehanus  did  by  Fiber  to  moke  it  navigable  to 
Rome,  to  convey  corn  from  ^Egypt  to  the  city :  ladum  ahti 
tumentis  effodity  saith  Vopiscus,  et  Tiberis  ripat  exUtucit :  be 
cut  fords,  made  banks,  &c.)  decayed  havens,  which  Claudiut 
the  emperuur,  with  iniinite  pains  and  charges,  attempted  at 
Ostia,  (as  I  have  said)  the  Venetians  at  this  day,  to  preserve 
their  city.  Many  excellent  means,  to  enrich  their  territories, 
have  been  fostered,  invented  in  most  provinces  of  Europe,  as 
planting  some  Indian  plants  amongst  us;  silk-worms;  "the 
very  mulberry  leaves  in  the  plains  of  Granado  yield  thirty 
thousand  crowns  per  annum  to  the  king  of  Spains  coffers, 
besides  those  many  trades  and  artiticerB  that  are  busied  about 
them  in  the  kitigdom  of  Granada,  Murcia,  and  all  over  Spaia. 
In  France,  a  great  benefit  is  raised  by  .salt,  &c.  Whether 
these  things  might  not  be  as  happily  attempted  with  us,  aud 
with  like  success,  it  may  be  controverted — silk-wonui 
(I  mean),  vines,  fir-trees,  &c.  Cardan  exhorts  Edward  the 
Sixlii  to  plant  olives,  and  is  fully  perswaded  they  would  pros- 
per in  this  island.  With  us,  navigable  rivers  are  most  part 
neglected.  Our  streams  are  not  great,  I  confess,  by  reason  of 
the  narrowness  of  the  island  :  yet  they  run  smoothly  and  even, 
nut  headlong,  swifl,  or  amongst  rocks  and  shelves,  as  foam- 
ing Rhodanus  and  Loyre  in  France,  Tigris  in  Mesopotamia, 
violent  Durius  in  Spain,  with  cataracts  and  whirl-pools,  as  the 
Rhine,  and  Danubius,  about  Schafbausen,  Lauseii burgh, 
Linz,  and  Cr«nmes,  to  endanger  navigators;  or  broad  shal- 
low, as  Neckar  in  the  Palatinate,  Tibris  in  Italy ;  but  calm  and 
fitir  as  Arar  in  France,  Hebrus  in  Macedonia,  Eurotaa  in  L»- 
conia :  they  gently  glide  along,  and  might  as  well  be  repaired, 
many  of  tliem,  (I  mean  Wie,  Trent,  Ouse,  Thamisis  at  Ox- 

■  Chulei  the  ptaX.  vRil  ihoul  to  mnke  1  chaniiFl  from  Rhine  lo  Dinubiut.  BiL 
Piricinwnii,  deirript.  Ger.  ihe  ruinvi  ire  yrt  Mxn  ibaut  VVeitanibeig,  from  Rrdou* 
lo  AlinnuL  Ul  nii'it.shi1ii  hilcr  le  Orcldenlit  (I  SepUntiknii  Uton  fioaL 
*  Uiifiuui,  UcogT.  Kmleriit,  dc  np.  II<>lirel.  tib.  I .  de*eripb 
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ford,  the  defect  of  which  we  feel  in  the  mean  time)  as  the 
river  of  Lee  from  Ware  to  London.  B.  Atwater  of  old,  or 
(as  some  will)  Henry  the  first,  *made  a  channel  from  Trent 
to  Lincoln,  navigable;  which  now,  saith  Mr.  Cambden,  is 
decayed :  and  much  mention  is  made  of  anchors,  and  such 
like  monuments,  found  about  old  **  Verulamium :  good  ships 
have  formerly  come  to  Exeter,  and  many  such  places,  whose 
chanels,  havens,  ports,  are  now  barred  and  rejected.  We 
contemn  this  benefit  of  carriage  by  waters,  and  are  therefore 
compelled,  in  the  inner  parts  of  this  island,  because  portage  is 
so  dear,  to  eat  up  our  commodities  our  selves,  and  live  like  so 
many  boars  in  a  sty,  for  want  of  vent  and  utterance. 

We  have  many  excellent  havens,  royal  havens,  Falmouth, 
Portsmouth,  Milford,  &c. — equivalent,  if  not  to  be  preferred, 
to  that  Indian  Havana,  old  Brundusium  in  Italy,  Aulis  in 
Greece,  Ambracia  in  Acarnania,  Suda  in  Crete, — which  have 
few  ships  in  them,  little  or  no  trailick  or  trade,  which  have 
scarce  a  village  on  them,  able  to  bear  great  cities :  sed  mde-^ 
rint  politici.  I  could  here  justly  tax  many  other  neglects, 
abuses,  errors,  defects  among  us,  and  in  other  countreys — de- 
populations, riot,  drunkenness,  &c.  and  many  such,  quie 
nunc  in  aurem  susurrare  non  Itbet,  But  I  must  take  heed,  ne- 
quid  gravius  dicam^  that  I  do  not  overshoot  my  self — Sus 
Minenmm — I,  am  forth  of  my  element,  as  you  peradventure 
suppose;  and  sometimes  Veritas  odium  parity  as  he  said; 
verjuice  and  oatmeal  is  good  for  a  parret :  for,  as  Lubian  said 
of  an  historian,  I  say  of  a  politician,  he  that  will  freely  speak 
and  write,  must  be  for  ever  no  subject,  under  no  prince  or 
law,  but  lay  out  the  matter  truly  as  it  is,  not  caring  what  any 
can,  will,  like  or  dislike. 

We  have  good  laws,  (I  deny  not)  to  rectifie  such  enormi*- 
ties;  and  so  in  all  other  countreys;  but,  it  seems,  not  al- 
wayes  to  good  purpose.  We  had  need  of  some  general  vi- 
sitor in  our  age  that  should  reform  what  is  amiss — a  just  army 
of  Rosie-cross  men;  for  they  will  amend  all  matters,  (they 
gay)  religion,  policy,  manners,  with  arts,  sciences,  &c. — 
another  Attila,  Tamberlane,  Hercules,  to  strive  with  Ache- 
loiis,  Augece  stabulum  purgarCy  to  subdue  tyrants,  as  ^he 
did  Diomedes  and  Busiris ;  to  expel  thieves,  as  he  did  Cacus 
and  Lacinius ;  to  vindicate  poor  captives,  as  he  did  Hesione ; 
to  pass  the  torrid  zone,  the  desarts  of  Libya,:  and  purge  the 
world  of  monsters  and  Centaures— -or  another  Theban  Crates 
to  reform  our  manners,  to  compose  quarrels  and  controver- 
sies, as  in  his  time  he  did,  and  was  therefore  adored  for  a  god 

■Cini^en  in  Lincolnshire.     FoMedike.         ^  Ne»tr  S.  Albons.  Lilius  Girald. 

Kat  Comet. 
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in  Atkcns.  As  Hercules  "^purged  the  uoorld  (f  mansten,  ami 
subdued  tkem,  so  did  he  fight  against  en-mj^  Just,  anger ^  aoa- 
rice,  Sfc.  and  all  those  feral  vices  and  monsters  of  the  mini, 
Jt  were  to  be  wished  we  had  some  sudi  visitor^  or  (if  wishing 
would  serve)  one  had  such  a  ring  or  rings,  as  Timolaiis  de- 
sired in  ''Lucian,  by  vertue  of  which  he  should  be  as  strong  as 
ten  thousand  men,  or  an  army  of  gyants,  go  invisible,  open 

gates  and  ca«tle  doors,  have  what  treasure  he  would,  transport 
imself  in  an  instant  to  what  place  he  desired,  alter  affections, 
cure  all  manner  of  diseases,  that  lie  might  range  oi^r  the 
world,  and  reform  all  distressed  states  and  persons,  as  be 
would  himself.  He  might  reduce  those  wandering  Tartars  in 
order,  that  infest  China  on  the  one  side,  Muscovy,  Pdand, 
on  the  other ;  and  taoie  the  vagabond  Arabians  that  rob  and 
spoil  those  eastern  countreys,  £at  they  shduld  never  use  more 
caravans,  or  janizaries  to  conduct  them.  He  might  root  out 
barbarism  out  of  America,  and  fully  discover  Terra  Australis 
Incognita:  find  out  the  north-east  and  north-west  passages; 
drean  those  mighty  Mxotian  fens ;  cut  down  those  vast  Her- 
cynian  woods,  irrigate  those  barren  Arabian  desarts,  &c 
cure  us  of  our  epioemical  diseases^  scorbutum,  plica,  morbus 
NeapditanttSy  S^c.  end  all  our  idle  controversies ;  cut  off  our 
tumultuous  desires,  inordinate  lusts;  root  out  atheism,  im- 
piety,  heresie,  schism  and  superstition,  which  now  so  cm- 
cifie  the  world;  catechise  gross  ignorance,  purge  Italy  of 
J  luxury  and  riot,  Spain  of  superstition  and  jealousie,  Germany 
of  drunkenness,  all  pur  northern  countreys  of  gluttony  and  in- 
temperance ;  j;:astigute  our  hard-hearted  parents,  maisters,  tu- 
tors; lash  disobedient  children,  negligent  servants;  correct 
these  spendthrifts  and  prodigal  sons ;  enforce  idle  persons  to 
work ;  drive  drunkards  off  the  ale-house ;  repress  thieves,  visit 
corrupt  and  tyrannizing  magistrates,  &c.  But,  as  L.  Licinios 
taxed  Timolaiis,  you  may  us.  These  are  vain,  absurd,  and 
ridiculous  wishes,  not  to  be  hoped:  all  must  be  as  it  is. 
^Boccalinus  may  cite  common- wealths  to  come  before  Apollo, 
and  seek  to  reform  the  world  it  self  by  commissioners ;  but 
there  is  no  remedy ;  it  may  not  be  redressed :  desinent  homi- 
nes  turn  demum  stultescere,  quando  esse  desinent:  so  long 
as  they  can  wag  their  beards,  they  will  play  the  knaves  and 
fools. 

Because,  therefore,  it  is  a  thing  so  difficult,  impossible^  and 
for  beyond  Hercules  labours  to  be  performed,  iet  them  be  rude, 


■  Apuleius,  lib.  4.  Flor.  Ltr  familiaris  inter  hoxninen  aetatis  suae  cultua  eit,  fitran 
omoium  et  jurjgporuin  inter  propinqiios  arbiter  et  diaceptator.  Adversus  iracundiaiB, 
invidiam,  avaritiam,  libidinein,  cseteraque  animi  humani  vitia  et  monstra  phikwo- 
phus  iste  Hercules  fuit.     PeMes  eas  mentibus  exegit  omne^,  &c.  ^  VotU  Nm. 

"  KagguagliOi  part  2.  cap.  2.  et  part  5.  c.  1 7. 
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ttikpid,  iffnorant,  intuit:  lapis  s»per  lapidem  sedeat;  and  as 
the  *ap<MOffist  will,  resp.  tussi  et  graveolenfid  laboret^  fH^i^ 
im  xHtio;  let  them  be  oarbarous  as  they  are;  let  them  •'ty- 
rannize, epicurize^  oppress,  luxuriate,  consume  themRelves 
with  factions,  superstitions,  law-suits,  wars  and  contentions^ 
live  in  riot,  povertyj  want,  misery ;  rebel,  walldw  as  feo  many 
swine  in  their  own  dung,  with  Ulysses  companions :  stidt0i 
Jubeo  esse  libenter^  I  wiQ  yet,  to  satisfie  and  please  mv  self, 
Biake  an  Utopia  of  mine  own,  a  new  Atlantis^  a  poetical  com^ 
mon-wealth  of  mine  own,  in  which  I  wiirfreely  domineer^ 
build  cities,  make  laws,  statutes,  as  I  list  my  self.  And  why 
may  I  not? 


fi  pictoribus  atque  poetis,  &c. 


You  know  what  liberty  poets  ever  had ;  and,  besides,  my  pre* 
decessor  Democritus  was  a  politician,  a  recorder  of  Abdera,  a 
law-maker,  as  some  say ;  and  why  may  not  I  presume  so  much 
as  he  did  ?   Howsoever  I  will  adventure.     For  the  site,  if  yoU 
will  needs  urge  me  to  it,  I  am  not  fully  resolved :  it  may  be 
in  Terra  Australia  Incognita ;  there  is  room  enough  (for,  of 
my  knowledge,  neither  that  hungrv  Spaniard,  '^  nor  Mercurius 
Britannicus,  have  yet  discovered  half  of  it)  or  else  one   of 
those  floating  islands  in  Mare  del  Zur^  which,  like  the  Cy- 
anean  isles  m  the  Euxine  sea,  alter  their  places  and  are  ac- 
cessible only  at  set  times,  and  to  some  few  persons;  or  one  of 
the  Fortunate  isles ;  for  who  knows  yet  where,  or  which  they 
are  ?    There  is  room  enough  in  the  inner  parts  of  America,  and 
northern  coasts  of  Asia.      But  I  will  choose  a  site,  whose 
latitude  shall  be  4*5  degrees  (I  respect  not  minutes),  in  the 
tnidst  of  the  temperate  zone,  or  perhaps  under  the  aequator, 
that  *  paradise  of  the  world,  ubi  semper  virens  launts^   SfC. 
where  is  a  perpetual  spring.    The  longitude,  for  some  reasons^ 
I  will  conceal.    Yet  be  it  known  to  all  men  by  these  presentSi 
that  if  anv  honest  gendemam  will  send  in  so  much  monqr,  as 
Cardan  allows  an  astrologer  for  casting  a  nativity,  he  shall  be  a 
sharer;    1  will  acquaint  him   with  my  project;  or,  if  any 
Worthy  man  will  stand  for  any  temporal  or  spiritual  oiffice  or 
dignity,  (for,  as  he  said  of  his  archbishoprick  of  Utopia,  'tis 
sancttis  ambitus,  and  not  amiss  to  be  sought  jafter)  it  shall  he 
freely  given,  without  all  intercessions,  bribes,  letters,  &c  hb 
own  worth  shall  be  the  best  spokesman  ^  and  (beoause  we 
shall  admit  of  no  deputies  or  advowsons)  if  he  be  sufficiently 
qualified,  and  as  able  as  willing  to  execute  the  pkce  himself, 
he  shall  have  present  possession.     It  shall  beduVided  into 


*  Vdant  Andreae  Apdog.  mtnip.  604,  >*  Qjui  sordidus  est,  iordescat  adhve. 

«  Hor.  * Ftrdmando  Quir.  1618.  'Vide  Acotta  et  Laet 
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twelve  or  thirteen  provinces;  and  those,  by  hills,  rivers,  rode- 
wayes,  or  some  itiore  eminent  limits,  exactly  bounded.  Each 
province  shall  have  a  metropolis,  which  shall  be  so  placed 
as  a  center  almost  in  a  circumference,  and  the  rest  at 
equal  distances,  some  twelve  Italian  miles  asunder,  or  there- 
about ;  and  in  them  shall  be  sold  all  things  necessary  for  the 
use  of  man,  statis  horis  et  diebus:  no  market-towns,  markets 
or  fairs ;  for  they  do  but  beggar  cities  (no  village  shall  stand 
above  six,  seven,  or  eight  miles  from  a  city)  except  those  em- 
poriums which  are  by  the  sea  side,  genersd  staples,  marts,  as 
Antwerp,  Venice,  Bergen  of  old,  London,  &c.      Cities,  most 

Sart,  shall  be  situate  upon  navigable  rivers  or  lakes,  creeks, 
avens — and,  for  their  form,  regular,  round,  square,  or  lon^ 
square,'  with  fair,  broad,  and  straight  ''streets,  houses  uni- 
form, built  of  brick  and  stone,  like  Bruges,  Bruxels,  Rhegium 
Lepidi,  Bema  in  Switzerland,  Milan,  Mantua,  Crema,  Cam- 
balu  in  Tartary  described  by  M.  Polus,  or  that  Venetian  Pal- 
ma.  I  will  admit  very  few  or  no  suburbs,  and  those  of  baser 
building,  walls  only  to  keep  out  man  and  horse,  except  it  be 
in  some  frontier  towns,  or  by  the  sea  side,  and  those  to  be 
fortified  *=  after  the  latest  manner  of  fortification,  and  site  upon 
convenient  havens,  or  opportune  places.  In  every  so  built 
city,  I  will  have  convenient  churches,  and  separate  places  to 
bury  the  dead  in,  not  in  church-yards — a  citadella  (in  some, 
not  all)  to  command  it,  prisons  for  offenders,  opportune 
market-places  of  all  sorts,  for  com,  meat,  cattle,  fuel,  fish, 
&C.  commodious  courts  of  justice,  public  halls  for  all  so- 
cieties, burses,  meeting  places,  armories,  ^in  which  shall  be 
kept  engines  for  quenching  fire, — artillery  gardens,  publick 
walks,  theaters,  and  spacious  fields  allotted  tor  all  gymnicks, 
sports,  and  honest  recreations, — hospitals  of  all  Kinds  for 
children,  orphans,  old  folks,  sick  men,  mad  men,  souldiers, 
— pest-houses,  &c.  (not  hxiWl  precario^  or  by  gowty  benefac- 
tors, who,  when  by  fraud  and  rapine  they  have  extorted  all 
their  lives,  oppressed  whole  pi\>vinces,  societies,  &c.  give 
something  to  pious  uses,  build  a  satisfactory  alms-house, 
school,  or  bridge,  &c.  at  their  last  end,  or  before  perhaps ; 
which  is  no  otherwise  than  to  steal  a  goose,  and  stick  down 
a  feather,  rob  a  thousand  to-  relieve  ten)  and  those  hospitals 
so  built  and  maintained,  not  by  collections,  benevolences, 
donaries,  for  a  set  number,  (as  in  ours)  just  so  many  and  no 
more  at  such  a  rate,  but  tor  all  those  who  stand  in  need,  be 
they  more  or  less,  and  that  ex  publico  arario^  and  so  still 
mamtainec^*  mm  nobis  solum  nati  sumus^  Sfc,  I  will 
have  conduits  of  sweet  and  good  water,  aptly  disposed  in 

'Vide Patriti urn,  lib.  8.  tit  10.  de  Instit  Reip.  ^Sic  olim  Hippodamus 

Milfsiuf.  ArisL  po|it.  c.  1 1,  et  Vitruvlut,  1.  I.  c.  idt.  'With  wnlU  of  earth,  &c. 
^De  bis,  Pliq.  epist.  42.  lib.  10.  pt  Tacit.  Annal,  13.  lib. 
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each  town,  commoD  ■granories,  as  at  Dresden  in  Misnia, 
Stetein  in  Pomerland,  Noremberg,  -kc.  colleges  of  matheina- 
tidaoB,  musicions,  and  actors,  as  of  old  at  Lebedum  in  Ionia, 
^ alchymists,  physicians,  artists  and  philosophers:  that  all  arts 
and  sciences  may  sooner  be  perfected  and  belter  learned ;  and 
pnblick  historiographers,  (as  amongst  those  antient '^Persinns, 
md  in  commentarios  referebant  quas  memoratu  digna  gere- 
bantvr)  informed  and  appointed  by  the  state  to  register  all 
famous  acts,  and  not  by  each  insufficient  scribler,  partial  or 
parasitical  pedant,  as  in  our  times.  1  will  provide  publick 
■choojs,  of  all  kinds,  singing,  dancing,  fencing,  &c.  especially 
of "  grammar  and  languages,  not  to  be  taught  by  those  tedious 
precepts  ordinarily  used,  out  by  use,  example,  conversation,  aa 
travellers  le^irn  abroad,  and  nurses  teach  their  children.  As  I 
will  have  all  such  places,  so  will  I  ordain  '  publick  govemours, 
fit  officers  to  each  place,  treasurers,  sediles,  quantors,  over- 
aeers  of  pupils,  widows  goods,  and  all  publick  houses,  &c.  and 
those,  once  a  year,  to  make  strict  accounts  of  all  receipts, 
eacpences,  to  avoid  iconfuston;  el  sic  Jiet  ut  non  absumatit, 
(as  Pliny  to  Trajan)  quod  pudeat  dicere.  They  shall  be 
subordinate  to  ^ose  higner  officers,  and  governours  of  each 
city,  which  shall  not  be  poor  tradesmen,  and  mean  artificers, 
but  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  which  shall  be  tyed  to  residence 
in  those  towns  they  dwell  next,  at  such  set  times  and  seasons ; 
for  I  see  no  reason  (which  'Hippolytus  complains  of)  that  it 
should  be  more  dishonourable  for  noblemen  to  govern  the  city, 
than  the  countrey,  or  unseemingly  to  dwell  there  now,  than  of 
old.  *  I  will  have  no  bogs,  fens,  marishes,  vast  woods,  desarts, 
heaths,  commons,  but  all  inclosed  (yet  not  depopulated,  and^ 
therefore  take  heed  you  mistake  me  not);  lor  tdaf  which  is 
common,  and  every  mans,  is  no  mans :  the  richest  countreys 
are  still  iuclosed,  as  Essex,  Kent,  with  us,  &c.  Spain,  Italy  i 
and  where  indosures  are  least  in  quantity,  they  are  best  ^  huG- 


•  Vide  SiiHDiumi  <k  rsgDO  Pen.  lib.  3.  de  hU.  «t  V^getium,  lib.  3.  cip.  .1.  de 
Amioni-  ^  Nul  to  inike  gold,  but  for  nutlera  of  {ibyiick.  '  Bretoniui. 

JoMpho*,  lib.  21.aniiq.  Jod.  eip.-fi.  Iletod.  Ub.  3.  'So  Lud.Vivei  Ibiiib* 

beil,  CommiDiut,  and  oiheri.  'Plato  .1.  de  Ug.  MSAacmA  vuh,  qui  fori, 

foatei,  vial,  pnilut,  pluvu,  ct  id  genui  bIU  procoreiit — Vide  Iiiacum  PoDamim, 
de  civ.AmsteL  bxc  nninit.  iiC.  GoUriluDi  et  allot.  i  Dc  incram.  urb. 

cap.  13.  Ingenue  faleor  me  nnn  intelligeie  cur  ignoblliuj  lit  utbci  bene  iruniu» 
colere  Dime  r|uain  ollm,  out  vas  luilicje  ^tsem  ipjam  ucbi.  Idem  Ubertiu 
Foliol,  de  KcBpoli.  •  Ne  untiUum  quideni  toll  incutium  rdinquiiui 


le  pallicem  (juidcm  (gii  in  hu  ruiooibu*  ilerilem  aut  iofecUDduDi  reperiri. 
Mimu  tiemioglusi  Au|nisuaiu,  de  regno  Cbins,  1.  I .  e.  3.  >>  M. 

Careir,  in  hii  Surtey  u?  Com"  jl,  siilh.   that,  bcfnre  that  counlrey  mu  inrlofed,  Lbe 


luibaodtaen  drank  water,  did  eat  tittle  di  no  bread,  fob  66.  lib.  I .  Iheir  apptitl 
«■  eoarie;  they  vent  bare-legged;  Iheir  dvelling  »ai  rartetpondent  i  but  linre 
iaelonjre,    they  tiTe   decently,  iiul  have  money  to    tpendi    (fol.   25,)  when    thcii 
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btfodiadi  as  about  Flonsnoe  in  Italy^  Damascus  in  SjTi&,  Sec 
which  are  liker  gardens  than  fields*  I  will  not  have  a  bantn 
ad^e  in  all  my  territories,  no  not  so  much  as  the  tops  of  moun- 
tains:  where  nature  fails,  it  shall  be  supplyed  by  art:  "lakes 
^id  rivers  shall  not  be  left  desolate.  All  common  high-wayes, 
bridges,  banks,  corrivations  of  waters,  aqueducts,  chanels,  pub-^ 
lick  works,  buildings,  &c.  out  of  a  ^common  stock,  curionsiy 
Maintained  and  k<q)t  in  repair;  no  depopulations,  ingross* 
inga^  alterations  of  wood,  araole,  but  by  the  consent  of  some  su** 
pervisorsy  that  shall  be  appointed  for  that  purpose,  to  see  what 
reformation  ought  to  be  nad  in  all  places^  what  is  amiss,  how  to 
help  it; 

£t  quid  qusque  ferat  reg(o>  et  quid  quaeque  recutet ; 

what  ground  is  aptest  for  wood,  what  for  corn,  what  for  cattle^ 
garden*  orchyards,  fishponds,  &c.  with  a  charitable  division  in 
every  village,  (not  one  domineering  house  greedily  to  swallow 
up  all,  which  is  too  common  with  us)  what  for  lords,  ^  what  for 
tenants :  and,  because  they  shall  be  better  encouraged  to  im- 
prove such  lands  they  hold,  manure,  plant  trees,  drean,  fence, 
&c.  they  shall  have  long  leases,  a  known  rent^  and  known  fine^ 
to  free  them  from  those  intolerable  exactions  of  tjrannizing 
landlords.  These  supervisors  shall  likewise  appoint  what  quan- 
tity of  land  in  each  manor  is  fit  for  the  lords  demesns,  what  for 
holding  of  tenants,  how  it  ought  to  be  husbanded, 

(^  Ut  Magneties  equis,  Minys^  gens  cognita  remis,) 

how  to  be  manured,  tilled,  rectified,  *  and  what  proportion  is  fit 
J  for  all  callings,  because  private  possessors  are  many  times  idiots, 
ill  husbands, oppressors,  covetous,  and  know  not  how  to  improve 
their  own,  or  else  wholly  respect  their  own,  and  not  publick 
good. 

Utopian  parity  is  a  kind  of  government,  to  be  wished  for^ 
^rather than  effected,  Respub.  ChristianopoUtana^  Campanellas 
City  of  the  Sun,  and  that  new  Atlantis,  witty  fictions,  but  meer 
chimeras :  and  Platos  community  in  many  things  is  impious. 


fidds  were  connnon,  their  wooll  was  coane  Cornish  hair :  hut,  since  inclosuie, 
it  is  almost  as  good  as  CotiWol,  and  their  toil  much  mended.  Tusser,  c  52. 
of  his  Husbandry,  is  of  his  opinion,'  one  acre  inclosed  is  worth  three  common. 
The  countrey  inclosed  I  praise:  The  other  delighteth  not  me ;  For  nothing  of 
wealth  it  doth  raise,  &c.*  ■  Incredibilis  navigiorum  copia :  nihilo  pauciores 

in  aquis  quam  In  continenti  commorantur.  M.  Ricdus,  expedit.  in  Sinas,  1.  1. 
c.  3.  »» To  this  purpose,  Arist  polil.  2.  c.  6,  allows  a  third  part  of  their 

rerenews,  Hippodamus  half.  *  Ita  lex  agraria  olim  Romas.  *  Lu. 

canus,  L  6.  '  Hie  segetes,  illic  veniunt  fdioius  uv« ;  Arborei  fetus  alibi,  at- 

que  imussa  virescunt  Gramina.    Virg.  1.  Georg.  f  Joh.  Valoit  Amin^- 

Lord  Verulam. 
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abmml  amd  ridiculoua;  U  takes  away  all  aplendor  and  nagni- 
ficetice.  1  will  liave  sereral  orders,  degrees  of  notKllty,  uid 
thoae  '  bereditaiTi  not  r^ecting  yonnger  brothen  in  the  mean 
tine ;  &«-  Uiey  tWl  be  Eufficiently  provided  for  by  pensioiu, 
or  ao  qualified,  brougttf  up  in  some  honest  calling,  they  shall 
be  aUe  to  lire  of  theiuselvea.  I  will  have  euch  a  profwrtion  of 
BDuad  belon^og  to  every  barony :  he  that  buyes  the  land, 
mall  buy  the  barony :  he  that  by  riot  coosumes  his  pBtrimony, 
and  aoUent  demesns,  shall  forfeit  hi&  honours.  As  some  dic- 
■ities  shall  be  hereditai^,  so  some  again  by  eiection  or  nft 
(besides  free  offices,  pensions,  annuities)  like  our  bishopridcs, 
prc^jcDds,  the  Baasas  palaces  in  Turicy,  the  *  procnrators 
booses,  and  ofBces  in  Vemce,  which  (like  the  golden  apple) 
shall  be  f^ven  to  the  worthiest  and  best  deservine  both  ia  war  -- 
and  peaces  as  a  reward  of  their  worth  and  gooa  service,  as  so 
auny  goals  for  all  to  aim  at,  [honos  alit  arUs)  and  enrournge- 
toeDts  to  others,  for  1  hate  those  sevcs-e,  unnatural,  banh, 
Germao,  French,  and  Venetian  decrees,  which  exclude  ple- 
beians from  honours:  be  they  never  so  wise,  rich,  vertuons, 
valiant,  and  well  qualified,  they  must  not  be  patritisns,  but  ke«p 
their  own  rank :  this  is  naturts  betlun  inferre,  odious  to  God 
and  men ;  1  abhor  it  My  form  of  government  shall  be  mo- 
narchical; 

(  '    *  nnntfuani  libertasgratior  exitat, 

Quaai  sub  rege  pio,  &c.) 
few  taws,  but  those  severely  kept,  plunly  put  down,  and  in 
the  mother  tongue,  that  every  man  may  understand.  Evcrv 
city  shall  have  a  peculiar  trade  or  privilege,  by  which  it  shall 
be  chiefly  maintained :  **  and  parents  shall  teach  their  children, 
(one  of  three  at  least)  bring  up  and  instruct  them  in  the  my 
stories  of  their  own  trade,  liicach  town,  these  several  tradesmen 
shall  be  so  aptly  disposed,  as  they  shall  free  the  rest  from  dan- 
ger or  offence.  Fire-trades,  as  smiths,  forge-men,  brewers, 
bakers,  metol-men,  &c,  shall  dwell  apart  by  themselves; 
dyers,  tanners,  fel-mongers,  and  such  as  use  water,  in  con- 
venient places  by  themselves :  noisome  or  fiilsome  for  bad  smells, 
as  butchers  slaughter-houses,  chandlers,  curriers,  in  remote 
places,  and  some  back  lanes.  Fraternities  iind  companies^  I  ap- 
prove of,  as  merchants  burses,  coll^;es  of  druggens  phy- 
sicians, musicians,  &c.  but  all  trades  to  be  rated  in  the  sale  of 
wares,  as  our  clerks  of  the  market  do  bakers  and  brewers; 

•  So  <■  il  in  Ihe  kingdom  of  Ntplei,  and  Pnnce.  *  See  CenUnnui  «iid 

0»iiui  ie  nbui  geilli  Bminurlli.  'Ckudiin,  1.  7.  'Herodolut,  EnM 

L  6.  Cum  jEgypdii  Lacedcmonii  in  hor.  eonrruunt,  quod  Mrnn  pncconet, 
tiUdnca,  coqiil,  et  rdiqui  uti&xs,  in  paterno  vtlnclo  nicndunt,  el  coquui  I  cnjuo 
■ignttur.etiwlBnaspctepBWvena.  Idem  Marcu  Poliu^  de  Qjiinia]'.  Idem Oxniui, 
dc  Emuudc  rege  Liiuhino.    Kicdui,  dc  Sinit. 
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com  it  self^  what  scarcity  soever  shall  come,  not  to  exceed 
such  a  price.     Of  such  wares  as  are  transported  or  brought  in, 
*if  they  be  necessary,  commodious,  ^nd  such  as  nearly  con- 
cern mans  life,  as  corn,  wood,  cole,  &c.  and  such  provision 
we  cannot  want,  I  will  have  little  or  no  custom  paid,  no  taxes; 
but  for  such  things  as  are  for  pleasure,  delight,  or  ornament, 
as  wine,  spice,  tobacco,  silk,  velvet,  cloth  of  gold,  lace,  jewels, 
&c  a  greater  impost     I  will  have  certain  ships  sent  out 
for  new  discoveries  every  year,  ^  and  some  discreet  men  ap- 
pointed to  travel  into  all  neighbour  kingdoms  by  land,  which 
shall  observe  what  artificial  inventions  and  good  laws  are  in 
other  countreys^  customs,  alterations,  or  ought  else,  concerning 
war  or  peace,  which  may  tend  to  the  common  good; — eccle- 
siastical discipline,  ^^n^5  ^/scopo^,  subordinate  as  the  other: 
no  impropriations,  no  lay  patrons  of  church-livings,  oronepri- 
vate  man,  but  common  societies,  corporations,  &c.  and  those 
rectors  of  benefices  to  be  chosen  out  of  the  universities,  exar 
mined  and  approved  as  the  literati  in  China.    No  parish  to  con. 
tain  above  a  thousand  auditors.     If  it  were  possible,  I  would 
have  such  priests  as  should  imitate  Christ,  charitable  lawyers 
should  love  their  neighbours  as  themselves,   temperate  and 
modest  physicians,  politicians  contemn  the  world,  pnilosophers 
should  know  themselves,  noblemen  live  honestly,  tradesmen 
leave  lying  and  cozening,  magistrates  corruption,  &c.    But  this 
is  impossible;  I  must  get  such  as  I  ma^.     I  will  therefore  have 
*  of  lawyers,  judges,  advocates,  physicians,  chyrurgions,  &c. 
a  set  number;  ^and  every  man,  if  it  be  possible,  to  plead  his 
own  causey  to  tell  that  tale  to  the  judge,  which  he  doth  to  his 
advocate,  as  at  Fez  in  Africk,  Bantam,  Aleppo,  Raguse,  suam 
qt^isque  caussam  dicere  tenetur ; — those  advocates,  chyrurgions 
and  "^  physicians,  which  are  allowed  to  be  maintained  out  of  the 
'^ common  treasure ;  no  fees  to  be  given  or  taken,  upon  pain  of 
losing  their  places ;  or,  if  they  do,  very  small  fees,  ana  when 
*the  cause  is  fully  ended.     ^  He  that  sues  any  man  shall  put  in 
a  pledge,  which  if  it  be  proved  he  hath  wrongfully  sued  his 


■Hippol.  a  CoUibus,  de  increm.  urb.  c.  20.  Plat.  7.  de  l^ibus.  Qus  ad 
vitam  necessaria,  et  quibus  carere  non  posaumus,  nullum  depeadi  yectigal,  &c. 
^  Plato,  12.  de  legibus,  40  annos  natos  vult,  ut,  n  quid  memorabile  viderint  apud 
exteros,  hoc  ipsum  in  rempub.  recipiatur.  <=  Simlerus,  in  Helvetia. 

'  Utopienses  caussidicos  excludunt,  qui  c^iussas  callide  et  vafre  tractent  et  disputent, 
Iniquissimum  censent  homincm  ullis  obligari  legibus»  quae  aut  numerosiores  sunt 
quam  ut  perlegi  queant,  aut  obscuriores  (|uaxn  ut  a  quovis  posaint  intelligi. 
Volunt  ut  suam  quisque  caussam  agat,  eamque  refcrat  judici  quam  narraturus  fiierat 
patrono :  sic  minus  erit  ambagum,  et  Veritas  facilius  elicietur.  Mor.  Utop.  1.  2. 
*  Medici  ex  publico  victum  sumunt.     Boter.  I,  1.  c.  5.  dc  ^gyptiis.  'De  his, 

lege  Patrit.  L  3.  tit.  8.  de  reip.  Instit.  t  ^ibil  a  clientibus  patroni  accipiant, 

priusquam  lis  finita  est.  Barcl  Argen.  lib.  3.  ^  It  is  sp  in  most  free  cities  in 

Gennanj. 
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■dTcrsary,  rashly  or  malitiously,  he  shall  forfeit  and  lose. 
Or  else,  before  any  suit  bc^in,  the  plaintiff  shall  have  his  com- 
plaint approved  by  a  set  delegacy  to  thai  purpqse :  if  it  be  of 
moment,  he  shall  be  sufiered,  OS  before,  toproceed;  if  otherwise, 
they  shall  determine  it.  AU  causes  shall  be  pleaded  sttppresso 
nomtne,  tlie  parties  names  concealed,  if  some  circumstances 
do  not  otherwise  require.  Judges  and  other  bflicers  shall  be 
aptly  disposed  in  each  province,  villages,  cities,  as  common 
arbitrators  to  hear  causes,  and  end  all  controversies ;  and  those 
Dot  single,  but  three  at  least  on  the  bench  at  once,  to  determine 
or  give  sentence ;  and  those  again  to  sit  by  turns  or  lots,  and 
not  to  continue  still  in  the  same  office.  No  coiitroversie  to 
depend  aboveayear,  but,  withoutalldelayesand  further  appeals, 
to  be  speedily  dispatched,  and  finally  concluded  in  that  time 
allotted.  These  and  all  other  inferiour  magistrates,  to  be  chosen 
■  as  the  literali  in  China,  or  by  those  exact  suffrages  of  the 
''  Venetians ;  and  such  again  not  be  eligible,  or  capable  of 
magistracies,  honours,  offices,  exceptthey  be  sufficiently  '  quali- 
fied for  learning,  manners,  and  that  by  the  strict  approbation 
of  deputed  examinators:  ''lirst,  scholars  to  take  place,  then, 
souldiers^  for  I  am  of  Vegetius  his  opinion,  a  scholar  deserves 
better  tJian  a  souldier,  because  untus  eetatis  sunt  qua  fortiler 
fiunt,  muB  vera  pro  utilitaie  reipub.'  scrilnmtur,  CEtema  : 
a  souldiers  work  lasts  for  an  age,  a  scholars  for  ever.  If 
they  *  misbehave  themselves,  they  shall  be  deposed,  and  ac- 
cordinjjly  punished ;  and,  whether  their  offices  be  annual  'or 
otherwise,  once  a  year  they  shall  be  called  in  question,  and 
give  an  account :  for  men  are  partial  and  passionate,  merciless,  ^ 
covetous,  corrupt,  subject  to  love,  hate,  fear,  favour,  &c.  omne 
jui  re^  graviore  regnum.  Like  Solons  Areopagites,  or 
those  Roman  censors,  some  shall  visit  others,  and  ^  be  visited 
invicem  themselves ;  "  they  shall  oversee  that  no  proling  officer, 
•  under  colour  of  authority,  shall  insult  over  his  mferbrs,  as  so 
inany  wild  beasts,  oppress,  domineer,  fley,  grinde,  or  trample 
on,  be  partial  or  corrupt,  but  that  there  be  aquabilejus,  jus- 


"  MWt  Hicciui,  raped,  in  Sinn,  1.  1.  c.  5,  ic  eximloitione  eleollooum  ropioie 
■git.&c.  !>  Conlar.  de repub.  Veoel.  1. 1.  '  Oior.  1.  ll.dereb.  gejL  Eman. 

booorii  gndui  miliiibus  uilgiuiur;  poilremi  ordioii  mechuiicii.  Dortomm  lio- 
miaum  Judlciii  in  illioreni  locum  quiique  prEfertiu :  et  qui  a  plurimii  ipprobUur, 
ampliom  ia  lep.  dignilatei  coniequiiur.  Qui  in  hoc  sximine  piimai  hibct,  iiuigni 
per  tolam  vium  digniiue  imignilur,  muchioni  »hnilit,  aul  duel,  ipud  no». 
*  Cedant  utdi  log*.  •  Ai  in  Berna,  Lucerne,   Friburge  m  Swi«erl»nd,  k 

villoiu  liver  ii  lucapable  of  any  office  ;  if  ■  aenitor,  initandy  depoied.  Sin- 
Icru.  'Nol  ihove  three  yeara.  Ariilot.  polit.  fi.  r.  8.  >  Nsm  quia  cuito- 

diet  ipioi  cuMode*?  »  Cytreu»,  in  Greiigtia.      Quioon  ex  sublimi  de- 

tpioant  inferiom,  emc  ut  beatiu  coDculcenl  libi  lubdito),  luctoritatli  naniint  con- 
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ttee  equally  douej  Bre  as  friends?  and  biertiren  together;  mid 
(which  •  Seselliiis  would  have  and  so  much  desires  m  hi*  king- 
dom  of  France)  a  diapason  and  sweet  harmor^j  qfkings,  princes^, 
nobles^  and  plebeians^  so  mutually  iyed  and  involved  in  laoe^  a$ 
wett  as  laws  and  authority^  as  that  they  never  disagree^  insult, 
&r  incroach  one  upon  another.  If  any  man  deserve  well  in  hit 
oftce,  he  shall  be  rewarded ; 


quis  enim  virtutem  amplectitur  ipsam. 


Praernia  si  tollas  > 

He  that  Invents  any  thing  for  publick  good  in  any  art  or 
science,  writes  a  treatise,  ^  or  performs  any  noble  exploit  at 
home  or  abroad,  *"  shall  be  accordingly  enriched,  ^  honoured, 
and  preferred.  I  say,  with  Hannibal  m  Ennius,  Hostem  ^ 
Jeriet,  mihi  erit  Carthaginiensis :  let  him  be  of  what  condition 
he  will,  in  all  offices,^  actions,  he  that  deserves  best  shall  have 
best 

Tilianus,  in  Philonius,.  (out  of  a  charitable  mind^no  doubt) 
wisht  all  his  books  were  gold  and  silver,  jewels  and  precious 
stones,  'to  redeem  captives,  set  free  prisoners,  and  relieve  all 

Soor  distressed  souls  that  wanted  means:  religiously  done,  I 
eny  not;  but  to  what  purpose?  Suppose  this  were  so  well 
done,  within  a  little  after,  though  a  man  had  I  Croesus  wealth 
to  bestow,  there  would  be  as  many  more.  Wherefore  I  will 
suifer  no  '  beggars,  rogues,  vagabonds,  or  idle  persons  at  all^^ 
that  cannot  give  an  account  oftheir  lives,  how  they  ^  maintaia 
themselves.  If  they  be  impotent,  lame,  blind,'  and  isngle^ 
they  shall  be  sufficiently  maintained  in  several  hospitals,  built 
for  that  purpose ;  if  married  and  infirm,  past  work,  or,  by  in- 
evitable loss  or  some  such  like  misfortune,  cast  behind, — by 
distribution  of^  com,  house-rent  free,  annual  pensions  or  money, 
they  shall  be  relieved,  and  highly  rewarded  for  their  good  ser- 
vice they  have  formerly  done:  if  able,  they  shall  be  enforced 


»■  Sesellitu  de  rep.  Gallorum,  lib.  1.  et  2;  ^  Si  quis  egregium  aut  beUo  tut 

ptce  peifecerit.      Sesel.  1.  1.  <^  Ad  regendam  rerapub.  soli  literati  admittuntur; 

nee  ad  earn  rem  gratia  magistratuum  aut  regis  indigent ;  omnia  ab  explorata  cujusque 
acieoti^et  virtute  pendent.    Riccius,  L  1.  c.  5.  <*In  defancti  locum  eum 

jussit  subrogari,  qui  inter  majores  virtute  reliquis  prseiret ;  non  fuit  apud  mortaies 
uHum  excelientius  certamen,  aut  cujus  victoria  magis  esset  expetenda  ;  non  enim 
inter  celeres,  celerrimo,  non  inter  robustos,  robustissirao,  &c.  *  Nullum 

▼ideref  Tel  in  hac  vel  in  ricinis  regionibus  pauperemt  nullum  obaeratum»  Suu 
''Nullus  mendicus  apud  Sinas;  nemini  sano,  quamvis  oculis  orbatus  sit,  mcndicare 
pennittitur  :  omnes  pro  viribus  laborare  coguntur ;  caeci  molis  trusatilibus  versandis 
■dcBcuntur  :  soli  hospitiis  gaudent,  qui  ad  labores  sunt  ineptL  O&or.  I  11.  de  reb. 
gett  Ehitn.  Heroing.  de  reg.  Chin.  1.  I.  c.  3.  Gotard.  Arth.  Orient  Ind.  descr. 
r  Alex,  ab  Alex.  3.c.  19.  ^  Sic  olim  Romae.    Isaac.  Pontan.  de  his  optime. 

Amatol  1. 2.  c.  9. 
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to  work.  '  For  I  tee  no  reason  (as  ''  he  said)  why  an  epicure 
or  idle  drone,  a  rich  glutton,  a  usurer,  should  live  at  ease, 
and  do  nothing,  live  in  honour,  in  all  manner  ofpleasuret, 
and  oppress  others,  when  as,  in  the  mean  time,  a  poor  la- 
bourer, a  smith,  a  carpenter,  an  husbandman — that  hath 
spent  his  time  in  continual  labour,  as  an  asse  to  carry  bur- 
dens, to  do  the  common-Tceallh  good,  and  without  whom  we 
cannot  live — shall  be  l^  in  hit  old  age  to  begg  or  staroef 
and  lead  a  miserable  life,  worse  titan  a  jument.  As  '  aU  con- 
ditions shall  be  tied  to  their  task,  so  none  shall  be  over-tired, 
bat  have  their  set  times  of  recreations  and  hoHdajes,  inthl- 
gere  genio,  feasts  and  merry  meetings,  even  to  the  meanest 
artificer,  or  basest  servant  once  a  week  to  sine  or  dance, 
(thoi^h  not  all  at  once)  or  do  whatsoever  he  snail  pleas^ 
(like  ''that  Saccani festii  amongst  the  Persians,  those  Sa- 
tamab  in  Rome)  as  well  as  his  master,  'If  onv  be  dmnk, 
be  shall  drink  no  mo-e  wine  or  strong  drink  m  a  twelve 
monetb  after.  A  bankrupt  shall  be '  catademiatus  in  amphi- 
theairo,  publickly  shamed ;  and  he  that  cannot  pay  his  debts, 
if  by  riot  or  negligence  he  hath  been  impoverished,  shall  be 
Ear  a  twelve  monetb  imprisoned:  if  in  that  space  his  creditours 
be  not  satisfied,  *  he  shall  be  hanced.  He  "  that  commits  sa- 
cril^e,  ahall  lose  his  hands ;  he  that  bears  blse-witneaa,  or  is 
of  peijury  convict,  shall  have  hia  tongue  cut  out,  except  he 
rede«n  it  with  his  head.  Murder, '  adultery,  shall  be  punished  / 
by  death,  ^but  not  theft,  except  it  be  some  more  griev-'' 
ous  offence,  or  notorious  ofienders :  otherwise  tbey  sluil  be 
condemied  to  the  ^lies,  mines,  be  his  slaves  whom  they 
ofleaded,  during  their  lives.  I  hate  all  bereditair  slaves,  and 
that  dwam   Persartan  legem,  as  '  Brisonius   caUs  it ;  or  as 

■  Ubc  Ariitot.  poL  5.  c  S.  ViliMUTn,  quum  uli  ptuptnim  libeii  edunnlur  id 
Uon^  DobiligB  e(  dntun  in  TolupUtibui  et  delicin.  ^  Quk  ha^c  iojunilii, 

ut  DabiU)  quu(Bam,  lut  fienentor.  qui  nihil  igat,  liutim  rt  ipleodidun  Tium  igat, 
Otia  M  ddidi^  quun  interim  lurigi.  ftber,  ■giicoUi  quo  mpub.  cmte  noo  poleit. 
vium  idcD  oiienun  duot.  ut  p^r  quun  jumoitarum  lil  ^ui  coDdillo  7  Iniqui 
mp.  que  diE  ponutia,  idulatorilnu.  tiunium  laluptiuim  aniAcitnu.  generoaii  et 
otioii^  tanla  muD«a  prodigil,  at  cootn  agricolii,  cactxiaariii,  lurigii,  fibrii,  &c 
niliil  proipicit,  led  eorum  >huu  tabore  floreDlit  xtatia,  tame  peiuel  a  smmnia. 
Mor.  JJttjf.  L  2.  'In  SfgDiii  nemo  otioaiu,  nemo  meodii-ut,  nid  per  cttlcm  aut 
TOoriium  opua  facen  xuta  poteat  :  uulli  deest  undc  viclum  qucnt.  aut  quo  ae  exer- 
ceat.  Cyyt.  Ecboiiua  DeliL  Hispan.  Nullus  Geneve  otioiiii,  ne  (epteania  putr, 
Puilu)  HeuEoei,  Iliner.  '  Allienzut,  1.  \1.  '  Shnlaiui,  de  repub.  Heivet. 

'  Spniin,  oGm  Romx  lic.  ■  He  tlial  pravidea  not  for  bii  family  it  vdne  Ihu 

ft  IhieC  Paul.  '  AlFredi  lex.  Ulnque  manua  et  lingua  pneciduur.  niii  am  capite 

rademerit.  '  Si  quia  nuplitn  aiupririt,  virga  virilia  ei  preddalui ;  ti  mulier, 

satUa  at  auricul*  prxcidiiur.  Alfredi  lac  Eo  legea  ipii  Veneri  Mwtique  linwn. 
daa!  ^  Paupcrea  uon  peccant,  quum  exlronii  neceatilite  coaf  U  tern  alinitpi  ca- 

punt.  HoUonat  lummula  qumt.  8.  art.  S.  Ego  cum  jllii  imtio  qui  llrere  pu. 
tant  a  dirilc  clam  acdpere.  qui  lenelur  pauperi  nibraiire.      EsuDanuel  Sa.  Aphor. 


xipere.  qui  lenelur  paupe 
I  Lib.  S.  de  reg.  FeiMn 


^that,  by  supervisors,  rated :  the} 
portion ;  if  fair,  none  at  all,  oi 
exceed  such  a  rate  as  those  supe 
once  they  come  to  those  years, 
from  marriage,  or  any  other  n 
inforced  than  hindered,  ^  exce 
grievously  deformed,  infirm,  ot 
Hereditary  disease,  in  body  or 
great  pain  or  mulct,  ^  man  or  wi 
order  shall   be  taken  for  them 
over-abound,  they  shall  be  eased 
"  No  man  shall  wear  weapons 
shall  be  kept,  and  that  proper  to  s 
shall  be  distinguished.     ^  Luxusj 
that  intempcstive  ^xpence  moderat 
\  takers  of  pawns,  biting  usurers,  I 

hie  cum  hominibus  non  cum  diis  ag 
men,  not  with  gods,  and  for  the  ha 
tolerate  some  kind  oif  usury.  If  \ 
probi  essemus)  we  should  have  no 
we  must  necessarily  admit  it,  H 
tradict  it, 

( Dicimus  iaficids  )  sed  vo? 

■  Lib.  S4.  *»  Aliter  ArUtoteles— a  mun 
olim  Lycurgi.  hodie  Chinensium  ;  vide  I 
Arniseum,  Nevisanunit  et  alios  de  hac  qusestioi 
cones  olim  virgiaes  sine  dote  nubebant.  Bote 
ita  pridenn  apud  Venetos,  ne  quis  patritius  dote 
Synag.  Jud.  Sic  Judaei.  Leo  Afer,  Airicse  d< 
reipub.     bonum,     ut     At^ust.    fV««-    • — 


I 


A 
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it  must  be  winked  at  by  politicians.    And  ^et  some  great  doc- 
tors approve  of  it,  Calvin,  Bucer,  Zanchius,  P.  Martyr,  be- 
cause,   by  so  many  grand    lawyers,  decrees    of  emperours, 
princes  statutes,    customs  of  common-wealths,  churcnes  ap- 
probations, it  is  permitted,  &c.  I  will  therefore  allow  it :  but 
to  no  private  persons,  not  to  every  man  that  will ;  to  orphans 
only,  maids,  widows,  or  such  as  by  reason  of  their  age,  sex, 
education,  ignorance  of  trading,  know  not  otherwise  now  to 
employ  it ;  and  those,  so  approved,  not  to  let  it  out  apart,  but 
to  Dring  their  money  to  *  common  bank  which  shall  be  al- 
lowed in  every  city,  as  in  Genoua,  Geneva,  Noremberg,  Venice, 
at  ^  5,  6,  7,  not  above  8  per  centum^  as  the  supervisors,  or 
(Erarii  pratfectiy  shall  think  fit     ^  And,  as  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
for  each  man  to  be  an  usurer  that  will,  so  shall  it  not  be  lawful 
for  all  to  take  up  money  at  use — not  to  prodigals  imd  spend- 
thrifts, but  to  merchants,  young  tradesmen,  and  such  as  stand 
in  need,  or  know  honestly  how  to  imploy  it,  whose  necessity, 
causey  and  condition,  the  said  supervisors  shall  approve  of. 

I  will  have  no  private  monopolies,  to  enrich  one  man,  and 
beggar  a  multitude  — "^  multiplicity  of  offices,  of  supplying  by 
deputies:  weights  and  measures  the  same  throughout,  and 
those  rectified  by  the  primum  mobilfi^  and  suns  motion; 
threescore  miles  to  a  degree,  according  to  observation ;  1000 
geometrical  paces  to  a  mile,  five  foot  to  a  pace,  twelve  inches 
to  a  foot,  &c.  and,  from  measures  known,  it  is  an  easie  matter 
to  rectifie  weights,  &c.  to  cast  up  all,  and  resolve  bodies  by 
algebra,  stereometry. 

I  bate  wars,  if  they  be  not  adpqptdi  scUuiem,  upon  urgent 
occasion. 

Odimus  accipitrem^  quia  semper  vivlt  in  armis. 

^  Oflfensive  wars,  except  the  cause  be  very  just,  I  will  not  allow 
of:  for  I  do  highly  magnifie  thajt  saying  of  Hannibal  to 
Scipio,  in  'Livy— /if  had  been  a  blessed  thing  for  you  and  uSf 
if  God  had  given  that  mind  to  our  predecessourSy  that  you  had 


■  As  those  Lombards  beyond  teas,  (though  witl)  some  reformation)  moos  pie- 
Latis,  or  bank  of  charity,  (as  Malines  terms  it,  cap.  33.  Lex  mercat  part  2.)  that 
lend  money  upon  easie  pawns,  or  take  money  upon  adventure  for  mens  lives. 
>Tbat  proportion  will  make  merchandise  increase,  land  dearer,  and  better  im* 
proved,  as  he  hath  judicially  proved  in  his  tract  of  usury,  exhibited  to  the  Par^ 
lament  anno  1 62 1  •  '^  Hoc  fere  Zanchius,  com.  in  4.  cap.  ad  Ephes.  aequis- 

rimam  vocat  usuram  et  charitatl  Christians  consentaneam,  modo  non  exigant,  &c. 
nee  omnes  dent  ad  foBnus,  sed  ii  qiu  in  pecuniis  bona  habent,  et  ob  setatem,  sexum, 
irtis  alicujus  ignorantiam,  non  possunt  uti.  Nee  omnibus,  sed  mercatoribus,  et 
is  qui  honeste  impendent,  &c.  ^  I'lem  apud  Persas  olim.  Lege  Brisonium. 

'  litem  Plato,  de  legibus.  Tab.  30.  Optimum  quidem  fuerat  eam  patribus 

oostris  mentem  a  Diis  datam  esse^  ut  vos  Italiae,  nos  Africae  imperio  contenti  easemus. 
b^eque  enim  Sicilii  tut  Sardinia  satis  digna  pretia  sunt  pro  tot  clossibus,  &c. 
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been  content  with  Italy^  we  with  Africi.    For  neither  Sidfy 
nor  Sardinia  are  worth  such  cost  and  pains,  so  many  fleets 
and  armies,  or  so  many  famous  captains  lixxs.     Omnia  prius 
tentanda :  fair  means  shall  first  be  tried.     ^Peragit  tranquiUa 
potestas.   Quod  violenta  nequit,     I   will  have  them   proceed 
with  all  moderation ;  but  (hear  you !)  Fabius  my  general,  not 
Minutius;    nam  ^qui  consilio   nititur,   plus   hosiibus  nocet, 
quam  qui,  sine  animi  ratione,  viribus :  and,  in  such  wars,  to 
abstain  as  much  as  is  possible  from  ^depopulations,  burning  of 
towns,    massacring  of  infants,  &c.     For  defensive  wars,  I 
will  have  forces  stiU  ready  at  a  small  warning,  by  land  and  sea, 
a  prepared  navy,  souldiers  in  procinctu,  et,  quam  ^  Bonfinius 
apud  Hungaros    sues   vult,    virgam  ferream,    and    money, 
which    is    nervus   belli,    still    in  a  readiness    and    a  suf- 
ficient revenue,  a  third  part  (as  in  old  *  Rome  and  B^gypt) 
reserved  for  the  common-wealth ;  to  avoid  those  heavy  taxes 
and  impositions,  as  well  to  defray  this  charge  of  wars,  as  also 
all  other  publick  defalcations,  expences,  fees,  pensions,  repa- 
.  rations,  chaste  sports,  feasts,  donaries,  rewards,  and  entertain- 
ments.    All  things  in  this  nature  especially  1  will  have  ma^ 
turely  done,  and  with  great  'deliberation:   ne  quid  ^temere, 
ne  quid  remisse,  ac  timide  fiat,     Sed  quo  fetor  hospes  f     To 
prosecute  the  rest  would  require  a  volume.    Manwn  de  to- 
beUd  !  I  have  been  over-tedious  in  this  subject:  I  could  have 
'  here  willingly  ranged;  but  these  straits  wherein  I  am  included 
will  not  permit. 

From  common-wealths  and  cities,  I  will  descend  to  families, 
which  have  as  many  corrosives  and  molestations,  as  frequent 
discontents,  as  the  rest.  Great  affinity  there  is  betwixt  a  poli- 
tical and  ceconomical  body;  they  differ  only  in  magmtude 
and  proportion  of  business  (so  Scaliger  ^writes):  as  thev 
have  both,  likely,  the  same  period,  as  ^  Bodin  and  ^  Peucer  hold, 
out  of  Plato,  six  or  seven  hundred  years,  so^  many  times, 
they  have  the  same  means  of  their  vexation  and  overthrows; 
as,  namely,  riot,  a  common  mine  of  both,  riot  in  buildings 
riot  in  profuse  spending,  riot  in  apparel,  &c.  be  it  in  what  kind 
soever,  it  produceth  the  same  effects.  A  ^  chorographer  of  ours, 
speaking  obiter  of  ancient  families,  why  they  are  so  frequent 
in  the  north,  continue  so  long,  are  so  soon  extinguished  in  the 
south,  and  so  few,  gives  no  other  reason  but  this,  Itums  omnia 

■  Ckudian.  ^  Thucydides.  <  A  dqxj^ulatione  agrorum,  incendii% 

et  ejusmodi  factis  imrotnibus.     Plato.  '  Hungar.  dec.  1.  lib.  9.  *  Se>el- 

Uus,  lib.  2.de  repub.  Gal.  valde  enim  est  indecorum,  ubi  quid  pneter  opinionen 
acctdit,  dicere,  Non  putaram,  praeaertim  si  res  praecaveri  potuerit.  Livius,  lib.  I. 
Dion.  L  2.  Diodorus  Siculus.  lib.  'i,  ^Peragit  tranquiUa  potestas.  Quod 

violenta  nequit     Ciaudian.  f  Bcllum  nee  timendum  nee  provocandum. 

Plin.  Panegyr.  Trajano.  *<  Lib.  3.  poet.  cap.  1 9.  *  Lib.  4.  dc 

repub.  cap.  2.  ^  Peucer.  lib.  1.  de  divinat.  i  Cambden,  in  Cheshire. 
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Ustipamtt  riot  hath  consnmed  all.  Fine  closths  itnd  cunoua 
bnilaings  came  into  this  island,  aa  he  notes  in  bis  annals,  not 
so  many  years  since,  non  sine  dispendio  hospitalitatiSf  to  the 
deeay  of  hospitality.  Howbeit,  many  times  that  word  is  mis- 
takm ;  and,  under  the  name  of  bounty  and  hospitali^,  is 
dirowded  riot  and  prodigality ;  and  that,  which  is  commendable 
in  it  self  well  used,  hath  been  mistaken  heretofore,  is  become, 
by  its  abuse,  the  bane  and  utter  ruine  of  many  a  noble  fiunily : 
for  some  men  live  like  the  lich  glutton,  consuming  themselves 
and  their  substance  by  continual  feasting  and  invitations, — 
with  '  Axylos  in  Homer,  keep  open  house  for  all  comers,  giv- 
ing entertainment  to  such  as  visit  them,  ^  keeping  a  table  beyond 
their  means,  and  a  company  of  idle  servants  (though  not  so 
frequent  as  of  old) — are  blown  up  on  a  sudden,  and  (as  Actceon 
was  by  his  bounds)  devoured  by  their  kinsmen,  friends,  and 
multitude  of  followers.  'It  is  a  wonder  that  Peulus  Jovius 
relates  of  our  northern  countreys,  what  an  infinite  deal  of^ 
meat  we  consume  on  our  tables ;  that  I  may  truly  say,  'tis  not 
bounty,  not  hospitality,  as  it  is  often  abused,  but  riot  ui  excess, 
gluttony,  and  prodigality ;  a  meer  vice :  it  brings  in  debt,  want, 
and  beggary,  hereditary  diseases,  consumes  their  fortunes,  and 
overthrows  the  good  temperature  of  their  bodies.  To  this  I 
might  here  well  odd  their  inordinate  expence  in  building,  those 
phantastical  houses,  turrets,  walks,  parks,  &c.  gaming,  excess 
of  pleasure,  and  that  prodigious  riot  in  apparel,  by  which 
means  tfaeyare  compelled  to  Break  up  bouse,  and  creep  into 
holes.  Sesellius,  in  his  Common  wealth  of ''  France,  gives  three 
reasons  why  the  French  nobility  were  so  frequently  bankrupts ; 
First,  because  they  have  so  mam/  law-suits  and  contentions, 
one  tg>on  another,  vAich  vjeTe  tedious  and  costly .-  In/  vhick 
meant  it  came  to  pass,  that  commonly  lavyers  bought  them 
out  of  their  possessions.  A  second  cause  vias  their  riot ;  they 
lived  beyond  their  means,  and  tcere  therefore  swallowed  up 
6y  merchants,  (La-Nove,  a  French  writer,  yields  five  reasons 
of  his  countrey-mens  povertvi  to  the  same  effect  almost,  and 
tbinkti  verily,  if  thegentry  of  t  ranee  were  divided  into  ten  parts, 
eight  of  them  woula  be  found  much  impaired  by  sales,  mort- 
gages, and  debts,  or  wholly  sunk  in  their  estates.)  The  last 
mat  immoderate  excess  in  apparel,  which  consumed  their  reve- 


Dclcnlum  dc  portnitoiii  kbdIi 
it,  ijuuiliim  opioaiarum  uiu  doniu* 
n«  pene  horu,  oleDlibiM  lonpei 
'Lib.  I .  de  rep.  OiUanim.     Quod  tot Uta et 
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/nues.  How  this  concerns  and  agrees  with  our  present  states 
look  you.  But  of  this  elsewhere,  ^s  it  is  in  a  mans  body — 
if  eitlier  head,  heart,  stomach,  liver,  spleen,  or  anyone  part  be 
misaffected,  all  the  rest  suifer  with  it — so  is  it  with  this  oeco- 
nomical  body :  if  the  head  be  naught,  a  spendthrift,  a  drunk- 
ard,  a  whoremaster,  a  gamester,  how  shall  the  family  live  at 
ease  ?  •  Ipsa^  si  cupiat^  Salus  servare  prorsus  non  potest  hane 
Jamiliam ;  (as  Demea  said  in  the  comedy)  Safety  her  self  cannot 

/  save  it  A  good,  honest,  painfiil  man  many  times  bath  a 
shrew  to  his  wife^ — a  sickly,  dishonest,  slothftil,  foolish,  cairdets 
woman  to  his  mate— a  proud,  peevish  flurt,  a  liquorish,  prodigal 
quean ;  and  by  that  means  all  goes  to  mine :  or,  if  they  differ  in 
nature — he  is  thrifty,  she  spends  all;  he  wise,  she  sottish  and 
soft — what  agreement  can  there  be?  what  friendship  ?  Like 
that  of  the  thrush  and  swallow  in  iBsop;  instead  of  miitual 
love,  kind  compellations,  whpre  and  thief  is  heard;  they  fling 
stools  at  one  anothers  heads.  ^  Qiue  intemperies  vexat  hone 
familiamK  All  enforced  marriages  commo^y  produce  sudi 
efiects ;  or^  if  on  their  behalfs  it  oe  well,  as  to  live  and  agree 
lovingly  together,  they  may  have  disobedient  and  unruly  chil- 
dren, that  take  ill  courses  to  disquiet  them :  ^  their  son  is  a 
thief,  a  spendthri/i,  their  daughter  a  whore;  a  ** stepmother, 
or  ^  daughter  in  law,  distempers  all;  ®  or  else,  for  want  of  mean<, 
many  tortures  arise — debts,  dues,  fees,  dowries,  joyntures,  lega- 
cies to  be  paid,  annuities  issuing  out;  by  means  of  which,  they 
have  not  wherewithall  to  maintain  themselves  in  that  pomp  as 
their  predecessours  have  done,  bring  up  or  bestow  their  chilaren 
to  their  callings,  to  their  birth  ana  quality,  ^and  will  not  de- 
scend to  their  present  fortunes.  Oftentimes  too,  to  aggravate 
the  rest,  concurr  many  other  inconveniences— unuankiiil 
friends,  decayed  friends,  bad  ndghbours,  n^Kgent  servants, 
{^servi  Juraces^  versipeUes^  callidij  ocdusa  sioi  mille  clavibm 
reseranty  furtimque  raptant^  consumuntj  liguriunt)  casualties, 
taxes,  mulcts,  chargeable  offices,  vain  expences,  entertainments, 
loss  of  stock,  enmities,  emulations,  frequent  invitations,  losses, 
suretiship,  sickness,  death  of  friends,  and  (that  which  is  the 
gulf  of  ail)  improvidence,  ill  husbandry,  disorder  and  confu- 
sion ;  by  whicn  means  they  are  drenched  on  a  sudden  in  thar 
estates,  and  at  unawares  precipitated  insensibly  into  an  inex- 
tricable labyrinth  of  debts,  cares,  woes,  want,  grief,  discontent, 
and  melancholy  it  self. 


•  Tcr.  fcAmphit.     Plaut.        "      « Paling.  Filius  aut  fur.  •»  Catuf  com 

mure,  duo  galli  limul  in  aede,  et  glotes  bine,  nunquam  vivunt  tine  Hte.  *  Rei 

aoffusU  domi.  <^  When  pride  and  b^gery  meet  in  a  family,  they  roar  and  bowl, 

and  cauae  at  many  flashes  of  discontents,  as  fire  and  water,  when  they  concuTt  make 
thufkder-di^  in  the  skies.  f  Plautus,  Aulular. 
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I  hare  done  vfith  families,  and  will  now  briefly  nin  over 
some  few  sorts  and  conditions  of  meai.  The  most  secure, 
happy,  jovial,  and  merry  in  the  worlds  esteem,  are  princes  and 
great  men,  free  from  melancholy  ;  but,  for  their  cares,  miseries, 
auq)icions,  jealousies,  discontents,  folly,  end  madness,  I  refer 
you  to  Xenophons  Tyrannus,  where  king  Hieron  discoursetfa 
at  large  with  Simonides  the  poet,  of  this  subject.  Of  nil  others, 
they  are  most  troubled  with  perpetual  fears,  anxieties,  inso- 
much, that  (as  he  said  in  'Valerius)  if  thou  knewcst  with 
what  cares  and  miseries  this  robe  were  stuffed,  thou  wouldst 
not  stoop  to  take  it  up.  Or,  put  case  they  be  secure  and  free 
from  fears  and  discontents,  yet  they  are  void  "of  reason  loo 
oft,  and  precipitate  in  their  actions.  Read  all  pur  histories, 
quas  de  sttiltis  pradidere  stuUi — Iliades,  ^neides,  Annates — 
and  what  is  the  subject  P 

Stultoruro  return  et  populorinn  contioet  estus. 

How  mad  they  are,  how  furious,  and  upon  small  occasions, 
rash  and  inconsiderate  in  their  proceedmgs,  how  they  dote, 
every  page  almost  will  witness : 

-— -— delirant  reges,  plectuotur  Acbivi. 

Next  in  place,  next  in  miseries  and  discontents,  in  all  man- 
ner of  hairbrain'd  actions,  are  great  men ;  proctd  a  Jove,proail 
ajiilmine:  the  nearer,  the  worse.  If  they  live  in  court,  they 
are  up  and  down,  ebb  and  flow  with  their  princes  favours,  (In- 
ecniwn  viiltu  statque  c'adilque  sua)  now  aloft,  to  morrow  down, 
(as  'Polybius  describes  them)  like  so  many  casting  counters,  turn 
of  goid,  to  morrow  i^ silver,  that  vary  in  worth  as  the  compu- 
tant  will;  nov>  they  stand  Jor  unites,  to  morrowjbr  thousands i 
now  before  all,  a^  anon  behind.  Beside,  they  torment  one 
another  with  mutual  factions,  emulations ;  one  is  ambitious, 
another  enamoured ;  a  third,  in  ^ebt,  a  prodigal,  over-runs  hig 
fortunes;  s  fourth,  solicitous  with  cares,  eets  nothing,  &«. 
But,  &r  these  mens  discontents,  anxieties,  1  refer  you  to  Lu- 
dans  tract,  de  mercede  coaductis,  ^Maas  Svlvius,  (Ubidinit 
et  stuUituE  servos,  he  calls  them)  Agrippa,  and  many  others. 

Of  phUosophers  and  scholars,  prtate  sapientia  dictatoret, 
I  have  already  spoken  in  general  terms.  Those  superintend- 
eots  of  wit  and  learning,  men  above  men,  those  r^ned  men, 
minions  of  the  Muses, 


*I^  7.  cip.  6.  ^Pdlitur  in  belHi  niiiailii ;  t!  gerilui  m.  Vetiu  pn^ 

mfajum,  Aul  regam  tut  htuum  auci  oportere.  'LSb.  I.  faitt.  Rom.  nmilca 

■huulonan    alculii,    •ecundum    eamputuilu    tiUtriBm,    modo   ercl   lunl,    modo 
wini ;   id  DUium  rqli,  nunc  belli  mat,  nunc  miMii.  'fruioiuniquc  Solooet, 

in  8s.  8.  De  aiaa.  cuiUlium. 
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'^mentemque  habere  queis  bonara. 


Et  esse  ^  curcuiis,  datum  est, 

^  these  acute  and  subtle  sophisters,  so  much  honoured,  have 
as  much  need  of  hellebor  as  others. 


•*0  roedici,  mediam  pertundite  venam. 


Read  Lucians  Piscator,  and  tell  how  he  esteemed  them; 
Agrippas  tract  of  the  Vanity  of  Sciences ;  nay  read  their  own 
works,  their  absurd  tenents,  prodigious  paradoxes,  et  visum  ie* 
neatis,  amici  ?  You  shall  find  that  of  Aristotle  true,  nuUum 
magnum  ingeniunt  sine  mixturd  dementi^es  they  have  a  worm, 
as  well  as  others :  you  shall  find  a  phantastical  strain,  a  fustian, 
a  bombast,  a  vainglorious  humour,  an  affected  stile,  &c.  like  a 
prominent  thred  in  an  uneven  woven  cloth,  run  parallel  through- 
out their  works ;  and  they  that  teach  wisdom,  patience,  meek- 
ness, are  the  veryest  dizards,  hairbrains,  and  most  discontent 
*/n  the  multitude  of  "wisdom  is  grief;  and  he  that  encreaseth 
wisdom,  encreaseth  sorrow.  I  need  not  quote  mine  author, 
/rhey  that  laugh  and  contemn  others,  condemn  the  world  of 
folly,  deserve  to  be  mocked,  are  as  giddy-headed,  and  lie  as 
open,  as  anv  other.  ^Democritus,  that  common  flouter  of  folly, 
was  ridiculous  himself:  barking  Menippus,  scoffing  Lucian, 
satyrical  Lucilius,  Petronius,  Varro,  Persius,  &c.  may  be  cen- 
sured with  the  rest;  Loripedem  rectus  derideat^  JEthiopem 
albus.  Bale,  Erasmus,  Hospinian,  Vives,  Kemnisius,  explode, 
as  a  vast  ocean  of  Obs  and  Sols,  school  divinity ;  ^a  labyrinth 
of  intricable  questions,  unprofitable  contentions :  incredibilem 
delirationem,  one  calls  it.  If  school  divinity  be  so  censured, 
subtilis  ^Scotus  lima  veritatiSf  Occam  irrefragabilisy  atjus 
ingenium  Vetera  omnia  ingenia  subvertity  (J-c.  •feaconthrope. 
Doctor  ResolutuSy  and  Corculum  Theologizes  Thomas  him- 
self, Doctor  ^SeraphicuSf  cui  dictavit  Angelus^  Sfc.  what 
shall  become  of  humanity?  Ars  sttdta,  what  can  she  plead? 
what  can  her  followers  say  for  themselves;  Much  learnii^ 
^  cerediminuit-brum,  hath  crackt  their  skonce,  and  taken  such 
root,  that  tribus  Anticyris  caput  insanabile^  hellebore  it  self  can  do 
no  good,  nor  that  renowned  'lantliorn  of  Epictetus,  by  which 
if  any  man  studied,  he  should  be  as  wise  as  he  was.  But  all  will 
not  serve.  Rhetoricians,  in  ostentatiotiem  loquacitatisy  muita 
agitant—oiit  of  their  volubility  of  tongue,  will  talk  much  to 


■F.  Dousae  Kpid.  lib.  1.  c.  13.  ^Hoe  cognonento  cohonestati  Ronue,  qui 

ca^teros  inortales  sapientia  pnestarent      Testis  Plin.  lib.  7.  cap.  34.  *  Insanirc 

partnt  cert&  ratione  modoque :  mad  by  the  book,  they.  'Juvenal.  «  Solo- 

mon. 'Communis  irrisor  itultiiia'.  tVTit,  whither  wilt?  ^Scaliger, 

exerclUt.  324.  *Vit.  ejus.  ^Ennius.     ,        >  Luciao.  Ter  miUe  drachmU 

oHm  empta ;  studens  inde  sapientiam  adipiscetur. 
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DO  purpose.  Orators  can  perawiide  other  men  what  they  nil), 
quo  votunt,  unde  volunt,  more^  pacifie,  &c.  but  cannot  settle 
their  own  brains.  What  saithTulIy?  Mnlo  indisertam  pru- 
dentiam,  quam  loquacem  shdtitiam;  and  (as  *  Seneca  seconds 
him)  a  wise  mans  oration  should  not  be  polite  or  solicitous. 
^Fabius  esteems  no  better  of  most  of  them,  either  in  speech, 
action,  gesture,  than  as  men  beside  themselves,  insanos  de- 
clamatores :  so  doth  Grwon;  non  mihi  sapit  qui  sermone, 
sed  quijactis,  sapit.  Mate  the  best  of  him,  a  good  oratour  is 
a  turn-coat,  an  evil  man ;  bonus  orator  pessimvs  vir ;  his 
tongue  is  set  to  sale;  he  is  a  meer  voice  (as  'he  said  of  a 
nightingal) ;  dot  sine  mentt  sonum ;  an  hyperbolical  liar,  a 
flatterer,  a  parasite,  and  (as  ''Ammianus  Marcellinus  will)  a 
corrupting  cosencr,  one  that  doth  more  mischief  by  his  fair 
q>eecne£,  than  he  that  bribes  by  money ;  for  a  man  may  with 
more  facility  avoid  him  that  circumvents  by  money,  than  him 
that  deceives  with  glosing  terms;  which  made  'Socrates  so 
much  abhor  and  explode  them.  ' Fracas torius,  a  famous 
poet,  freely  grants  aU  poets  to  be  mad;  so  dolii 'Scaliger ; 
and  who  doth  not  ?  {Aid  insanit  hdmo,  aut  I'ersus/acit,  Hor, 
Sat.  7-  i.  2.  Insanire  lubei,  i.  e.  versus  componere,  Virg, 
Ed.  3.  So  Servius  interprets]  all  poets  are  mad,  a  company  of 
bitter  satyrists,  detractors,  or  else  parasidcal  applaudera;  and 
what  is  poetry  it  self,  but  (as  Austin  hold**]  viman  erroris  ab 
ebriis  doctoribus  propinatum  ?  You  may  pve  that  censure  of 
them  in  general,  which  Sir  Thomas  Moore  once  did  of  Oer- 
manus  Brixiua  poems  in  particular. 


— vehuiUur 


In  rate  stultitis :  sylvam  habitant  Fuiiee. 

Budeus,  in  an  epistle  of  his  to  Lupsetus,  will  have  civil  law 
to  be  the  tower  of  wisdom ;  another  honours  physick,  the 
quintessence  of  nature;  a  third  tumbles  them  both  down,  and 
sets  up  the  flag  of  his  own  peculiar  science.  Your  superciliouB 
criticKs,  grammatical  triners,  note-makers,  curious  antiqua^ 
lies,  Jina  out  all  the  ruines  of  wit,  ineptiarwn  deliciaa, 
amongst  the  rubbish  of  old  writers :  ^pro  stultis  habmt,  nisi 
aliquid  su^ciani  invenire,  quod  in  aliorum  scrip/is  veriant 
vilio:  all  tools  with  them  that  cannot  find  &ult:  they  correct 
others,  and  are  hot  in  a  cold  cause,  puzzle  themselves  to  find 
out  how  many  streets  in  Rome^  houses, '  gates,  towers,  Ho- 


■Epit.  31.  1.  Ub.  Nod  crpDrlet  ontjoaem  upicntu  cnc  polium  ui(  lolidtuD. 
^Lib.  S.  cip.  13.  Multo  inheiilu,  JtcUtJoDe,  furoitei,  pecliu,  frantetn  CEdcnM,  Ik. 
*  Uptiiu.  V/xa  niBt,  pnt«m  nihiL  '  Lib.  30.  Pliu  lUfli  Ticire  ndetur  qui' 

onUoDe  <)iiUD  qui  pntio  quemvTi  comunpit ;  nun,  &c.  ■  In  Gorg.  FUwdU. 

'la  NauBEiio.        ■  Si  furor  ill  ly/moM,  Ac  quoda  furit,  furit,  lorit,  uiiaiu^  bilau, 
dpoet^&c  ^llonu,  Ut^  lib.  II. 
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mers  countre}',  ^neas  mother)  Niobes  daughters,  an  Sappho 
publica  fuerit  ?  ovum  *prius  extiterity  an  gallina  ?  Sfc.  el 
alia^  qtuB  dediscemla  essent^  si  scires^  as  ^Seneca  holds — 
what  clothes  the  senators  did  wear  in  Rome,  what  shews,  how 
they  sate^  where  they  went  to  the  close  stool,  how  many 
dishes  in  a  mess,  what  sauce;  which,  for  the  present,  for  an 
historian  to  relate,  (according  to  Lodovic.  Vives)  is  very  ri- 
diculous, is  to  them  most  precious  elaborate  stuff,  tliey  ad- 
mired for  it,  and  as  proud,  as  triumphant  in  the  mean  time 
for  this  discovery,  as  if  they  had  won  a  city,  or  conquered  a 
province;  as  rich  as  if  they  had  found  a  mine  of  gold  ore. 
Quosvis  auctores  absurdis  commentis  suis  percacant  et  sterco- 
ranty  one  saith :  they  bev/ray  and  daub  a  company  of  book9 
and  good  authors,  with  their  absurd  comments,  {corrector 
rum  sterquilinia  "^Scaliger  calls  them)  and  shew  their  wit  in 
censuring  others, — a  company  of  foolish  note-makers,  hum- 
ole-bees,  dors  or  beetles:  ifUer  stercora  ut  plurimum  versan- 
tuTf  they  rake  over  all  those  rubbish  and  dunghills,  and  pre* 
fer  a  manuscript  many  times  before  the  Gospel  itself,  ^lAe- 
saurum  criticumy  before  any  treasure,  and  with  their  delea- 
tursj  alii  legunt  sic^  meus  codex  sic  habet^  with  their  postrema 
editionesy  annotations,  castigations,  &c.  make  books  dear, 
themselves  ridiculous,  and  do  no  body  good :  yet,  if  any  man 
dare  oppose  or  contradict,  they  are  mac,  up  in  arms  on  a  sud- 
den ;  how  many  sheets  are  written  ifi  defence,  how  bitter  in- 
vectives, what  apologies?  ^Epiphyllides  ha  sunt  etmae  nuga. 
But  I  dare  say  no  more  of,  for,  with,  or  amiinst  them,  be- 
cause I  am  liaole  to  their  lash,  as  well  as  oUiers.  Of  these 
and  the  rest  of  our  artists  and  phiosophers,  1  will  generally 
conclude,  they  are  a  kind  of  maa  men,  {as  ^  Seneca  esteems  of 
them]  to  make  doubts  and  scruples,  how  to  read  tliem  truly, 
to  mend  old  authors,  but  will  not  mend  their  own  lives,  or 
teach  us  tngenia  sanare^   memoriam  officiorum  ingerere^  ac 

Jidem  in  rebus  humanis  retinercj  to  keep  our  wits  in  order,  or 
rectify  our  manners.  ^  Numquid  tibi  non  demens  videtuTy  si  istis 
operam  impenderit?  is  not  he  mad  that  draws  lines  with 
Archimedes,  whiles  his  house  is  ransacked,  and  his  city  be- 
sieged, when  the  whole  world  is  in  combustion, — or  we, 
whilest  our  souls  are  in  danger,  {mors  sequitury  vita  Jiigit) 

\J  to  spend  our  time  in  toys,  iole  questions,  and  things  of  no 
worth? 

That  **  lovers  are  mad,  I  think  no  man  will  deny.  Amare 
simul  et  sapere  ipsi  Jovi  non  datur ;  Jupiter  himself  cannot 
intend  both  at  once. 

*  Macrob.  Saiur.  J.  1 6.             ^  Epitt  16.  <  Lib.  de  cauuit  corrup.  artiiiin. 

'  Lib.  2.  in  Ausoniom,  cap.  19.  et  32.  •Edit  7.  toIuid.  lano  Gnitera 

'  AriatopbaniB  Ranis.               f  Lib.  de  benefidis.  ^  Delirus  et  amens  dicatur 
merito.  Hon    Seneca. 
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*Non  bene  conTeniuDt,  nee  in  unfi  aede  moroDtur', 
Majestas  et  amor. 

TuUy,  when  he  was  invited  to  a  second  marriaM,  replied, 
he  cduld  not  simul  amare  et  sapere,  be  wise  ana  love  both 
together.  ''  Est  Orcus  ille ;  vis  est  immedicabilis ;  est  ra- 
bies insana :  love  ia  madneBs,  a  hell,  an  incitmble  disease ; 
inpotentem  et  insanam  libidinem  '  Seneca  calls  it,  :iii  impotent 
and  raging  lust  I  shall  dilate  this  subject  apart :  in  the  mean 
time  let  lovers  sigh  out  the  rest. 

''  Nevisanus  the  lawyer  holds  it  for  an  axtome,  most  voomen 
are  fools,  {*cottsilium  /emi'iis  invalidum)  Seneca,  men,  be 
thev  young  or  old ;  who  doubts  it  ?  youth  is  mad,  as  Elius  in 
Tally,  Sluiti  adolescentuli,  old  age  little  beUer,  deliri  aena, 
^.  Theophraatus,  in  the  107  year  of  his  age,  'said  he  then 
began  to  be  wise,  turn  sapere  ccepit,  and  therefore  lamented 
bis  departure.  If  wisdom  come  so  late,  where  shall  we  find  a 
wise  man  ?  our  old  ones  dote  at  threescore  and  ten.  I  would 
rite  more  proofs  and  a  better  author ;  but,  for  the  present,  let 
one  tool  point  at  another.  *  Nevisanus  hath  as  hard  an 
opinion  of  ''rich  men — •j>ealth  and  wisdom  cannot  dwell  io- 
gelker ;  stultitiam  patiuntur  opes  ,■  '  and  they  do  commonly 
■  iitfaiuare  cor  hominis,  besot  men ;  and,  as  we  see  it,  foMs 
haw  Jhrtune :  '  sapientia  non  invcfiitnr  in  terrd  suaviler  vi- 
venlium.  For,  beside  a  natural  contempt  of  learning,  which 
accompanies  such  kind  of  men,  innate  idleness,  (tor  they 
will  take  no  pains)  and  which  "  Aristotle  observes,  udi  mens 
piurima,  tin  minima  forttma ;  ttbi  plwima  fortuna,  ibi  raem  / 
perexigua;  great  wealth  and  little  wit  go  commonly  together: 
they  have  as  much  brains,  some  of  them,  in  their  head^  as 
in  their  heels ;  besides  this  inbred  neglect  of  liberal  sciences^ 
and  all  arts,  which  should  excolere  mentem,  polish  the  mind, 
they  have  most  part  softie  gullish  humour  or  other,  by  which 
they  are  led ;  one  is  an  Epicure^  an  atheist,  a  second  a 
gamester,  a  third  a  whoremaster,  (fit  subjects  all  for  a  satyrist  to 
work  upon) 

'  Hie  nuptarum  iasanit  amoribus,  hie  puerorum  ; — 

'  one  is  mad  of  hawking,  htrntiDg,  cocking ;  another  of  cii- 
rousing,  horse-riding,  spending ;  a  fourth,  of  building,  fight- 
ing &c 

■  Orid.  Het.  '  Plutwcli.  Amatoria  eit  imor  liuuitu.  '  Epiit.  3'.i. 

'SflvK  ouptulii.  L  I.num.  II.    Omnei  mulicret,  ut  pluiimum,  itults.  'Ari- 

italle.  'DoleicK  dixit,  quod  turn  lid  cgredevtur.  '  Ub.  1.  num.  11. 

Sapantia  et  divkis  ni  timul  pcBidori  pooniib  *  The?  giA  Ikdr  wiidoni  by 

MtiDg  pte-cnut,  Mme.  '  Xpniimri  tui  inumi  ymru  n^frvn,.     Opel  qui-, 

km  miirUEbui  nint  imaitii.     TbecgnU.  ^  Fortuu,  ninnum  qucni  fcnit,  uul.. 

3im&ciL  < Joh.  IS.  nHig.  moral.  liL  9.  ct  lib.  l.ut.4.  ■Hoc. 

IB.  I.  nt  4.  ■  Iniut  gula|  iauiuE  obrtrnctiona,  iaMimm  Tsnuidi  W 

DiMDt^  dement.    Vi;g.  S,a. 
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Insanit  veteres  statuas  Dainnsippus  emendo ; 

Damasippus  hath  an  humour  of  his  own,  to  be  talkt  of;  *  He- 
liodorus  the  Carthaginian,  another.  In  a  word,  as  Scali^er  con- 
cludes of  them  all,  they  are  statute  erecta  sttdtituej  the  very 
statues  or  pillars  of  folly.  Cbuse,  out  of  all  stories,  him  that 
hath  been  most  admired ;  you  shall  still  find  mtdta  ad  lau^ 
dem,  mtdta  ad  vitttperationem  magntfica^  as  ^  Berosus  of  Se- 
miramis :  omnes  mortales  militia^  triumphis^  divitiis^  Sfc,  turn  et 
luxUj  cadey  ccBterisque  vitiis^  antecessit:  as  she  bad  some  good,  so 
had  she  many  bad  parts. 

Alexander,  a  worthy  man,  but  furious  in  his  an^er,  over- 
taken in  drink :  Caesar  and  Scipio  valiant  and  wise,  l3ut  vain- 
glorious, ambitious :  Vespasian  a  worthy  prince,  but  covetous : 
^  Hannibal,  as  he  had  mighty  vertues,  so  had  he  many  vices ; 
unam  virttUem  miUe  vitia  comitantur^  as  Machiavel  of  Cos- 
mus  Medices,  he  had  two  distinct  persons  in  him.  I  will  de- 
termine of  them  all,  they  are  like  tnese  double  or  turning  pic- 
tures; stand  before  which,  you  see  a  fair  maid  on  the  one 
side,  an  ape  on  the  other,  an  owle :  look  upon  them  at  the 
first  sight,  all  is  well ;  but  farther  examine,  you  shall  find 
them  wise  on  the  one  side,  and  fools  on  the  other ;  in  some 
few  things  praise-worthy,  in  the  rest  incomparably  faulty.  I 
will  say  nothing  of  their  diseases,  emulations,  discontents, 
wonts,  and  such  miseries ;  let  Poverty  plead  the  rest  in  Ari- 
stophanes Plutus. 

Covetous  men,  amongst  others,  are  most  mad ;  ^  they  have 
all  the  symptomes  of  melancholy — fear,  sadness,  suspicion,  &c» 
as  shall  be  proved  in  his  proper  place : 

Danda  e>t  hellebori  multo  pars  maxima  avaris. 

And  yet,  methinks,  prodigals  are  much  madder  than  they,  be 
of  what  condition  they  will,  that  bear  a  Dublick,  or  private  purse; 
as  a  *  Dutch  writer  censured  Richard  the  rich  duke  of  Cornwal, 
suing  to  be  emperour,  for  his  profuse  spending,  qui  effudit 
pecuniam  ante  pedes  principum  electorum  sicut  aquam^ 
that  scattered  money  like  water;  I  do  censure  them.  StvUa 
Angliay  (saith  he)  qtue  tot  denariis  sponte  est  privata ;  stulti 
principes  AlemanuB^  qui  nobile  jus  suum  pro  pecunid  vendi^ 
derunt.  Spend-thrifts,  bribers,  and  bribe-takers,  are  fools; 
and  so  are  '  all  they  that  cannot  keep,  disburse,  or  spend,  their 
moneys  well. 

*  Hdiodonis  Carthaginiensis  ad  extremum  oibis  aarcophago  testamento  me  htc  juaai 
condier,  ut  riderem  an  quia  inaanior  ad  me  viaendum  usque  ad  haec  loca  penetraret. 
Ortelius,  in  Gad.  ^If  it  be  hia  work;  which  Gasper  Veretus  suspecta.  < Livy. 
Ingentes  virtutes;  ingentia  vitia.  ^Hor,  Qiiisquia  ambitione  mali  aut  argenti 

pallet  amore;  Quiaquis luxurift, triitique auperatitione.  Per.  'Chronica  Slavonica* 
ad  annum  1257.  de  cujus  pecunid  jam  incredibilia  dixerunt  'A  fool  aad  his  mosrf 
are  icon  parted. 
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1  might  say  the  like  of  angry,  peevish,  envious,  ambitious 
i^Antiofras  melior  sarberemeracas).  Epicures,  atheists,  schism- 
sticks,  hereticks:  hi  omnes  habent  imaginationem  Itestm 
(uith  Nytnannus) ;  and  their  madness  shall  be  evident,  2 
Tim.  S.  9.  "Fabatus,  on  Italian,  holds  sea-&riiigmen  all  mod; 
the  ship  is  mad,for  it  never  standsstiU:  Ihemartners  are  mad, 
to  expose  themselves  to  such  imminent  dangas:  the  waters  are 
raging  mad,  in  perpetual  motion .-  the  mnds  are  as  mad  as  / 
the  rest:  they  know  not  whence  they  come,  whither  they  wnuld^ 
go;  and  those  men  are  maddest  of  all,  that  f^o  to  sea:  for  one 
Jbol  at  home,  they  find  forty  abroad.  He  was  a  mad  man 
that  said  it;  and  thou,  peradventure,  as  mad  to  read  it. 
'Felix  Flaterus  is  of  opluion  all  alchymists  are  mad,  out 
of  their  wite ;  "^  Athenseua  saith  as  much  of  fidlers,  et  Musarum 
luseinias,  'musicians;  omnes  tibicines  insaniunt ;  ulu  semel 
efflant,  avolat  illico  mens;  in  comes  musick  at  one  ear;  out 
goes  wit  at  another.  Froud  and  vain  glorious  persons  are  cer- 
tainly mad;  and  so  are 'lascivious;  I  can  feel  their  pulses  beat 
hither;  horn  mad  some  of  them,  to  let  others  iye  with  their 
wives,  and  wink  at  it. 

To  insist  «in  all  particulars,  were  an  Herculean  task, 
to  ''reckon  up  'itisanas  suhstructiones,  insanos  labores,  insa- 
mtm  luxwm,  mad  labours,  mad  books,  endeavours,  carriages, 
gross  ignorance,  ridiculous  actions,  absurd  gestures,  insanam 
guiam,  tnsaniam  viltarum,  insana  Jurgia,  as  Tully  terms 
them,  madness  bf  villages,  stupend  structures,  as  those 
JEgyptian  pyramids,  labyrinths  and  Sphinges,  which  a  com- 
pany of  crowned  asses,  ad  ostentaiionem  opum,  vainly  built, 
when  neither  the  architect  nor  king  that  made  them,  or  to 
what  use  and  purpose,  are  yet  known.  To  insist  in  their 
hypocrisies  inconstancy,  blindness,  rashness,  devientem  te- 
meritaiem,  fraud,  cozenage,  malice,  anger,  impudence,  In- 
gratitude, ambiUon,  gross  superstition,  ^tempora  infecta  et 
advlatione  sordida,  as  in  Tiberius  times,  such  base  flattery, 
stupend,  parasitical  fawning  and  colloguing,  &c.  brawls,  con- 
flicts, desires,  contentions,  it  would  ask  an  expert  Vesaliua  to 
anatomize  every  member.  Shall  I  say?  Jupiter  himself, 
Apollo,  Mars,  &c.  doted:  and  monster-conquering  Hercu- 
les, that  subdued  the  world,  and  helped  others,  could  not 

*Ont.  de imig.— AmUtioiiu  tl  ludu  ninget  Aniicyiu.  ^Nitu  itulu, 

quK  coatinuo  mordur ;  luiutiE  itult^i  qui  K  pericuBa  f 3^)onuTit ;  oqiuiomi&i  quK  nc 
fremlt,  &c.  icr  jKlUur,  Ac.  qui  nuri  tt  conunildt,  noUduin  uuum  teni  ta- 
rlou,  40  man  iiiTcidt.     Gaiper  Eui.  Moro*.  '  Cap.  de  disL  ineDCU. 

'DlpaoiopbiK.  Eb.  B.  ■  Tibidns  menle  cqiti.     Eium.  Chil.  4.  cm.  7. 

'Frav.  30.  Inniu libido. — Hie,  rofD.  non  Turcr  at?  Don  cil  bxc  motluU  deoKu? 
Mut.  cp.  74. 1.  3.  iMille  puelteivni 


Virg. 


mnaiorboniniT  Hor.  Ond.  Virg.  Kn.  *Ftiiu  lik  36.  ^Taciliu, 
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relieve  himself  in  this:  but  mad  he  was  at  last  And  where  V 
shall  a  man  walk,  converse  with  whom,  in  what  province, 
city,  and  not  meet  with  Signior  Deliro,  or  Hercules  Fureni, 
Msenades,  and  Corybantes  ?  Their  speeches  say  no  less.  *£ 
jftmgis  nati  homines ;  or  else  they  fetched  dieir  pedigree  from 
those  that  were  struck  by  Sampson  with  the  jaw-bone  of  an 
ass,  or  from  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha^s  stones ;  for  durum  gams 
sumus,  ^marmorei  sumus ;  we  are  stony-hearted,  and  savour 
too  much  of  the  stock,  as  if  they  had  all  heard  that  inchant- 
ed  horn  of  Astolpho  (that  English  duke  in  Ariosto),  which 
never  sounded  but  all  his  auditors  were  mad,  and  for  fear 
ready  to  make  away  themselves;  ^'or  landed  in  the  mad  haven 
in  the  Euxine  sea  of  Daphnis  insana^  which  had  a  secret  oua- 
lity  to  dementate;  th^  are  a  company  of  giddy-heads,  aner- 
noon  men;  it  is  midsomer-moon  still,  and  the  do^-dayes 
lust  all  the  year  long:  they  are  all  mad.  Whom  shall  I  then 
except?  Ufricus  Huttenus^  Nemo :  nam  Nemo  omnibus  horis 
sapit ;  Nemo  nascitur  sine  vitiis;  crimine  Nemo  caret;  Ne^ 
mo  sorte  sud  vivit  contentus ;  Nimo  in  amore  sapit ;  Nemo 
bonus;  Nemo  sapiens;  Nemo  est  ex  omni  parte  beatusy  4^, 
and  therefore  Nicholas  Nemo,  or  Monsieur  Nobody,  shall  go 
free:  Quid  valeat  nemo^  nemo  referre  potest.  But  whom 
shall  I  except  in  the  second  place  f  such  as  are  silent :  vir  jo- 
pit,  qui  pauca  loquitur;  ^no  better  way  to  avoid  folly  and 
madness,  than  by  taciturnity.  Whom  in  a  third ;  all  sena- 
tors, ma^trates;  for  all  fortunate  men  are  wise,  and  oour 
querours  valiant,  and  so  are  all  great  men;  non  est  bonum 
ludere  cum  diis ;  th^  are  wise  by  authority,  good  by  their 
(rf&ce  and  place;  his  licet  impune  pessimos  esse^  (some  say)  we 
must  not  speak  of  them;  neither  is  it  fit;  per  me  sint  omnia 
protinus  alba ;  I  will  not  think  amiss  of  them.  Whom  next? 
Stoicks  ?  Sapiens  Stoicus ;  and  he  alone  is  subject  to  no  per- 
turbations, (as  'Plutarch  soofis  at  him)  he  is  not  vexed  with 
torments^  or  burnt  with  fire^  foiled  by  his  adversary^  sold  of 
his  enemy.  Though  he  be  wrinkled^  sandJflind,  toothless^ 
and  deformed;  yet  he  is  most  beauti/id,  and  like  a  god,  a 
king  in  conceit^  though  not  worth  a  groat.  He  never  dotes^ 
never  mad^  never  sad,  drunk;  because  vertue  cannot  be  taken 

*  OTid.  7.  Met  £  fungis  ntti  homines,  ut  olim  Corinthi  primaevi  Oliiii  lod  accofae, 
quia  ttolidi  et  fatui  fungis  nati  dicebantur.     Idem  et  alibi  dicas.  ^  Famian. 

Stxada»  deb^lis,  demarmore  semisculptis.  *^Arrianus,  periplo  maris  Eiudd^ 

poriOs  ejus  meminit,  et  Oillius.  LS.de  Bosphor.  Thracio.  £t  laurus  insana,  quae*  aOata 
m  conviTium,  conyivas  omnes  insanii  aflfecit  GulieL  Stucchius,  comment*  &c. 
'Lepidum  poema»  sic  inscriptum.  *  Stultitiam  dissimuhre  non  potes,  nisi 

taciturnitate.  '  Extortus,  non  cruciatur ;  ambustus,  non  Isditur ;  prosiratus 

in  hicta,  non  vincitur ;  non  fit  captirus,  kb  hoste  venundatus.  £t  si  nigosus,  senei* 
edcsitidus,  luscus,  deformis,  formosus  tamen>  et  deer  amiiisy  feliXy  dive«»  rex,  nuUios 
egens,  etsi  denario  non  sit  dignus. 
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amtai  (as  'Zeno  holds)  ly  reason  of  strong  appre^aiHob  ; 
but  ne  was  mad  to  say  so.  "  Antuyrte  ccelohuic  est  opus,  aid 
daiabrd :  he  hod  need  to  be  bored,  and  so  had  all  his  fellows, 
as  wUe  as  thCT  would  seem  to  be.  Chirsippus  himself  libe- 
rally grants  them  to  be  fools  as  well  as  others,  at  certain  times, 
npott  some  occasions :  amitti  virtutem  nit  pa-  ebrietalenif 
out  atribilarium  morbtim:  it  may  be  lost  by  drunkenness  or 
melancholy;  he  may  be  Kometimea  crazed  as  well  as  the  rest: 
'  ad  nimmam,  sapicjts,  nisi  qmm  pituita  molesla,  I  should 
here  except  some  cynicks,  Menippus,  Diogenes,  that  Theban 
Crates,  or,  to  descend  to  these  times,  that  omniscious,  only 
wise  fratemitv ''  of  the  Roste  Cross,  those  great  tbeologues, 
politicians,  philosophers,  physicians,  philologers,  artists,  &c 
of  whom  S.  Bridget,  Albas  Joacchimus,  Leicenbergius,  and 
such  divine  spirits,  have  prophesied,  and  made  promise  to  the 
world,  if  at  least  there  be  any  such,  [Hen.  °  Neuhusius  makes 
a  doubt  of  it,  '  Valentinus  Andreas,  and  others)  or  an  Eliaa 
Artifex  their  Theophrastian  master ;  whom  though  Libavius  and 
many  deride  and  carp  at,  yet  some  will  have  to  oe  the '  renewer 
of  all  arts  and  sciences,  reformer  of  the  world,  and  now 
living;  for  so  Johannes  Montanus  Strigoniensis  (that  great 
patron  of  Paracelsus)  contends,  and  certainly  avers  "  a  most 
divine  many  and  the  quintessence  c^  wisdom,  wheresoever  he 
is:  for  he,  his  fraternity,  friends,  &c.  are  all  ^betrothed  to 
wisdom^  if  we  may  believe  their  disciples  and  followers.  I 
mnst  needs  except  Lipsius  and  the  pope,  and  expunge  their 
name  out  of  the  catalogue  of  fools*,  for,  besides  that  parasitical 
testimony  of  Dousa, 

A  sole  exoriente,  Mteotidas  usque  paludes. 
Nemo  est,  qui  Justo  le  squiparare  qucal — 
Lipsius  saitb  of  himself,  th&t  he  was  ^  kwnani  generis  quidam 
ptedagogus  voce  et  stylo,  a  grand  signior,  a  master,  a  tutor 
of  us  all;  and  for  thirteen  years,  he  Brags,  how  he  sowed  wis- 
dom in  the  Low  Countn^s,  (as  Ammonius  the  philosopher 
sometimes  did  in  Alexandria)  '  cum  humanilate  literas,  et  so- 
■  pientiam  cum  prudentid :  anlistes  sapientice,  he  shall  be  sapi- 
enhtm  octavos.  The  pope  is  more  than  a  man,  as  "  hia  parrots 
often  make  him — a  aemi-god ;  and  beddes  bis  holiness  can- 
not err,  in  catkedrA  belike:  and  yet  some  of  them  have  been 

•lUumcvnloiduDt  non  injuiU  dfid,  hod  innnil,  oon  ioetimri,  quia  virtiu  non 
•fipltur  ob  coDtunici  mrnpraheiuioiie*.  LipL  Pliyi.  Stoic.  Ub.  S.  diffl.  I S.  ■>  Timui 
Bebwaig.  IDS.  LB.  "  Hor.  ^  FrMte*  ■acl.  Ro««  Cruci*.  "An 

not,  qua!**  >int,  ludc  nomn  Ulud  udverinL  '  Tuiri  Babd.  '  Onmium  tnium 
el  uicaliuum  iuUuraloT.  ^DivlnutUk  vir.  uirlarQauruniiD  qi.  Rog.  Bacon,  cd. 
Hambur.  1608.  '  SapientiB  deipinuati.         k  Solu*  hie  tit  Mpwni,  oCi  Tolitaat 

Tdat  umbn.  >  la  ep.  ad  Balthaj.  Monuun.  -  B^intiDDeulK  id  Palanin 

FeliDua  cum  reliiiaii> 
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ma^cians,  hereticks,  atheists,  children  ;  and,  ss  Platina  saith 
of  John  22,  Et  si  vir  literatusy  multa  stoliditatem  et  levitatem 
pra  sejerentia  egitj  stolidi  et  socordis  vir  ingenii :  a  scholar 
sufficient ;  yet  many  things  be  did  foolishly.  Lightly  I  can  say 
no  more  in  particular,  but  in  general  terms  to  the  rest,  they  are 
all  mad,  then:  wits  are  evaporated,  and  (as  Ariosto  feigns,  1. 34} 
kept  in  jars  above  the  moon. 

Some  lose  their  wits  with  love,  some  with  ambition. 

Some,  following  *  lords  and  men  of  high  condition. 

Some^  in  fair  jewels  rich  and  costly  set. 

Others  in  poetry,  their  wits  foi^get. 

Another  thinks  to  be  an  alchymist,  • 

Till  all  be  spen^,  and  that  his  number's  mist. 

Convict  fools  they  are,  mad  men  upon  record ;  and,  I  am  afraid, 
past  cure,  many  of  them ;  ^crepunt  ingenia  ;  the  symptomes  are 
manifest ;  they  are  all  of  Gotam  parjsh : 

*  Quum  furor  baud  dubius,  quum  sit  manifesta  phrenesis, 

what  remains  then  ^  but  to  send  for  lorariosy  those  officers  to  carry 
them  all  together  for  company  to  Bedlam,  and  set  Rabelais  to  l>e 
their  physician. 

If  any  man  shall  ask  in  the  mean  time,  who  I  am,  that  so 
boldly  censure  others,  tu  mdlane  habesvitia  ?  Have  I  no  faults  ? 
•  Yes,  more  than  thou  hast,  whatsoever  thou  art.  Nos  numerus 
sumus :  I  confess  it  again,  I  am  as  foolish,  as  mad  as  any  one. 

^Jnsanus  vobis  videor  :  non  deprecor  ipse, 
Quo  minus  insanus 

I  do  not  deny  it ;  demens  depopulo  dematur.  My  comfort  is,  I 
have  more  fellows,  and  those  of  excellent  note.  And  though  I 
be  not  so  right  or  so  discreet  as  I  should  be,  yet  not  so  mad,  so 
bad  neither,  as  thou  perhaps  takest  me  to  be. 

To  conclude,  this  being  granted,  that  all  the  world  is  me- 
lancholy, or  mad,  dotes,  and  every  member  of  it,  I  have 
ended  my  task,  and  sufficiently  illustrated  that  which  I  took 
upon  me  to  demonstrate  at  first.  At  this  present  I  have  no 
more  to  say.  His  sanam  mentem  Democritus;  I  can  but 
wish  my  self  and  them  a  good  physician,  and  all  of  us  a  better 
mind. 


*  Magnum  vinim  sequi  est  sapere,  some  tk  ink ;  others  desipere.    CatuL  ^  Flaut. 

Menaech .  «  In  Sat  14.  «i  Or  to  send  for  a  cook  to  the  Anticyrse,  to  make 

hellebor  pottage,  settle-brain  pottage.  «  Aliquantulum  tamen  inde  me  solabor, 

quod  una  cum  roultis  et  sapientibus  etceleberrimisviris  ipse  indpienssim;  quod  de  le, 
Menippus  Luciani  in  NecjTomantiL  ^Petronius,  inCatalect. 
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And  although,  for  the  abovenamed  reasons,  I  had  a  just  cause 
to  undertake  this  subject,  to  point  at  these  particular  species  of 
dotage,  that  so  men  might  acknowledge  their  imperfections,  and 
seek  to  reform  what  is  amiss ;  yet  I  have  a  more  serious  intent 
at  this  time;  and — to  omit  all  impertinent  digressions — to  say 
no  more  of  such  as  are  improperly  melancholy,  or  meta- 
phorically mad,  lightly  mad,  or  m  disposition,  as  stupid, 
angry,  drunken,  silly,  sottish,  sullen,  proud,  vain-glorious, 
ridiculous,  beastly,  pievish,  obstinate,  impudent,  extrava^nt, 
dr}%  doting,  dull,  desperate,  hairbrain'd,  &c.  mad,  frantick,Tool- 
ish,  heteroclites,  which  no  new  *■  hospital  can  hold,  no  physick 
help — my  purpose  and  endeavour  is,  in  the  following  discourse 
to  anatomize  this  humour  of  melancholy,  through  ^1  his  parts 
and  species,  as  it  is  an  habit,  or  an  ordinary  disease,  and  that 
philosophically,  medicinally — to  shew  the  causes,  symptomes, 
and  several  cures  of  it,  that  it  may  be  the  better  avoided ; 
moved  thereunto  for  the  generality  of  it,  and  to  do  good,  it 
being  a  disease  so  frequent,  as  ^  Mercurialis  observes,  in  these 
our  aqyes ,-  so  ojien  happenings  saith  ^  Lauren tius,  in^  our  mise- 
rable timeSf  as  few  there  are  that  feel  not  the  smart  of  it.  Of 
the  same  mind  is  ^lian  Montaltus^  ^  Melancthon^  and  others^; 
*  Julius  Csesar  Claudinus  c^lls  it  thejbtmiain  of  all  other  dis- 
easeSj  and  so  common  in  this  crazed  age  of  ours,  that  scarce 
one  of  a  thousand  is  free  from  it ;  and  that  splenetick  hypo- 
chondriacal wiqd  especially^  which  proceeds  from  the  spleen 
and  short  ribs.  Being  then  it  is  a  disease  so  grievous,  so  com- 
mon, I  know  not  wherein  to  do  a  more  general  service^  and 
spend  my  time  better,  than  to  prescribe  means  how  to  prevent 
and  cure  so  universal  a  malady^  an  epidemical  disease^  that  so 
often^  so  much>  crucifies  the  body  and  mind. 

If  I  have  over-shot  my  self  in  this  which  hath  been  hitherto 
said,  or  that  it  is  (which  I  am  siire  some  will  object)  too  phan- 
tastical^  too  light  and  comical* for  a  divine^  too  satvrical  for 
one  of  my  prqfessionj  I  will  presume  to  answer  with  ^  Eras- 
mus, in  like  case,  'Tis  not  I,  but  Democritus:  Democritus 
dixit :  you  must  consider  what  it  is  to  speak  in  ones  own  or 
anothers  person,  an  assumed  habit  and  name  ;  a  difference  be- 
twixt him  that  affects  or  acts  a  princes^  a  philosophers,  a  ma- 
gistrates, a  fools  part>  and  him  that  is  so  indeed;  and  what 


*Tbat,  I  mean,  of  Andr.  Vale.  Apolog.  raancip.  1.  I.  et  26.  ApoL  ^Haec  aflfectio 
noftris  temporibus  freqaentiasima.  '  Cap.  15.  de  Mel.  ^  De  aninii.  Nostro  hoc 
iKculo  morbut  frequentisgimut.  *  Consult.  98,  Adeo  nostris  temporibus  frequenter 
higniit,  ut  nullus  fere  ab  ejus  labe  immunis  reperiatur,  et  omnium  fere  morborum  occasio 
existat.  ^Mor.  Encom.  Siquis  calumnietur  lerius  esse  quam  decet  th^ologum,  aut 
mordadus  quam  deceat  Christianum. 
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liberty  those  old  satirists  have  had :  it  is  a  cento  collected  from 
others :  not  L  but  they,  that  say  it. 

Dixero  si  quid  forte  jocosiuSy  hoc  mihi  juris 
Cum  venik  dabis 

Take  heed  you  misCake  me  not.  If  I  do  a  little  forget  my  self, 
I  hope  you  wdl  pardon  it.  And  to  say  truth,  why  should  any 
man  be  gfiended,  or  take  exceptions  at  it? 


-*  Licuity  semperque  licebit^ 


Parcere  personis,  dicere  de  vitiis. 

It  lawful  was  of  old,  and  still  will  be, 

To  speak  of  vice,  but  let  the  name  go  free, 

I  hate  their  vices,  not  their  persons.  If  any  be  displeased  or 
take  ought  unto  himself,  let  him  not  expostulate  or  cavil  with 
him  that  said  it  (so  did  ^  Erasmus  excuse  himself  to  Dorpius, 
si  parva  licet  camponere  magnis ;  and  so  do  I) :  but  let  him  be 
angry  with  himself^  that  so  betrayed  and  opened  his  otwn 
fauUs  in  applying  it  to  himself,  ''Ifhe  be  guilty  and  deserve 
itj  let  him  amende  whosoever  he  isy  and  not  be  angry.  He 
that  hateth  correction  is  afooly  Prov.  1?.  1.  If  he  be  not  guilty, 
it  concerns  him  not;  it  is  not  my  freeness  of  speech,  but  a 
guilty  conscience,  a  gauled  back  oi  his  own,  that  makes  him 
winch. 

Suspicione  si  quis  errabit  su^, 

Et  rapiec  ad  se,  quod  erit  commune  omnium, 

Stulte  nudabit  animi  conscientiam. 

I  deny  not,  this,  which  I  have  said,  savours  alittle  of  Democritas. 
^  Quamvis  ridentem,  dicere  vertm  quid  vetat  ?  one  may  speak  in 
jest,  and  yet  speak  truth.  It  is  somewhat  tart,  I  grant  it: 
acriora  orexim  excitant  embammata,  as  he  said ;  sharp  sauces 
increase  appetite ; 

'  Nee  cibus  ipse  juvat,  morsu  fraudatus  aceti. 

Object  then  and  cavil  what  thou  wilt,  I  ward  all  with  ^Derao- 
critus  buckler;  his  medicine  shall  salve  it;  strike  where 
thou  wilt>  and  when:  Democritus  dixit;  Democritus  will 
answer  it  It  was  written  by  an  idle  fellow,  at  idle  times,  about 
our  Satumalian  or  Dionysian  feast,  when,  as  he  said^  nullum 
libertati  periculum  est^  servants  in  old  Rome  had  liber^  to 
say  and  do  what  them  list.     When  our  countrey-men  sacrificed 

*  Hor.  Sat.  4.  L  ] .  ^  £pi.  ad  Dorpium  de  MorUL  Si  qui^iam  ofiendatur, 

et  sibi  vindicet,  non  habet  quod  expostulet  cum  eo  qui  scripsit ;  ipse,  si  volet,  secum  agat 
injuriain,  utpote  sui  proditor,  qui  dedaravit  hoc  ad  le  proprie  pe^nere.  *  Si  quia  se 
Icsum  clamabit,  aut  cooscientiam  prodtt  suam,  aut  certe  metum.  Phcd.  L  6.  JEsop. 
Fab.  <iHor.  «MarUL7.22.         ^Utlubet,  feriat:  abtteigam  boa  ictus 

Donocriti  phannaco. 
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to  thar  goddess  '  Vacuna,  and  Mt  tipling  hj  their  Vacunal 
fires,  1  vrit  this,  and  published  this.  Ovus  EXfycv  it  is  neminis 
nihil.  The  time,  place,  persons,  and  all  circumstances,  apo- 
loj^ze  for  me ;  and  why  may  I  not  then  be  idle  with  odiers  ? 
speak  my  mind  freely  ?  If  you  deny  me  this  liberty,  upon 
these  presumptions  I  viJl  take  it:  I  say  again,  I  will  take  lU 

^  Si  quie  est,  qui  dictum  in  se  iDclementius 
Existimabit  esse,  sic  existimet. 

If  any  man  take  excepUons,  let  him  tarn  the  buckle  of  hu 

finlle ;  I  care  -not.     I  owe  thee  nothing,  reader :  I  look  for  no 
tTour  at  thy  hands ;  I  am  independent ;  I  ieax  not 
No,  I  recant;  I  will  not;  I  care;  I  kos',  I  confess  my  &ult, 
acknowledge  a  great  o£^ce ; 

■  ■ .  —  — rootos  pra>stat  compenere  fluctui : 

I  have  overshot  my  self;  I  have  spoken  foolishly,  rashly,  nn< 
advisedly,  absurdly ;  I  have  anatomized  mine  own  folly.  And 
BOW,  methinks,  upon  a  sudden  I  am  awaked  as  it  were  out  of 
■  dream  ;*  I  have  had  a  raving  fit,  a  phantastical  fit,  ranged  up 
and  down,  in  and  out ;  I  have  insulted  over  most  kind  ot  men, 
abused  some,  offended  others,  wronged  my  self;  and  now,  be- 
ing recovered,  and  perceiving  mine  error,  cry  with  '  Orlando, 
Solveie  mi.  Pardon  (0  bont .')  that  which  is  past;  and  I  will 
make  you  amends  in  that  which  is  to  come :  1  promise  you  a 
more  sober  discourse  in  my  following  treatise. 

If,  through  weakness,  folly,  passion, '  discontenti  ignorance, 
I  have  said  amiss,  let  it  be  forgotten  and  forgiven,  lacknow- 
ledge  that  of '  Tacitus  to  be  true,  Asperxfacelia,  vbi  nimis  ex 
vera  traxere,  acrem  sui  memortam  relinquunt:  a  bitter  jeast 
leaves  a  sting  behind  it;  and  as  an  honourable  man  observes, 
'  They  fear  a  satyrists  wit,  he  their  memories.  I  may  jusdy 
saJ4)ect  the  worst;  and,  though  I  hope  Ihave  wronged  no 
man,  yet,  in  Medees  words,  I  will  crave  pardon, 

— ~.lllud  jam  voce  extreme  peto, 
Ne,  si  qna  noster  dubiua  efTiidit  dolor, 
Maneant  ia  aaimo  verba ;  sed  melior  tibi 
'Memoria  nostri  subcat  j  lisc  ine  data 
Obliterenlur  ■  ■ 


•Ruftic-iniin  do  pneeue  vacBntibui  et  otioiii  putabalur.  cui  pott  bborct  tsri- 
caU  ucrilinbat.  Plin.  1.  3.  c.  \-j.  Ovid.  1.  f.  FtH.  J^im  qunque  cum  fiuol  inti- 
qiue  ncn  Vicuiue,  AdIf  Vacuniln  luniqu*  KdenUjue  Tocot.     Boiipui.  ^  Tft. 

prol.  Euoueb.  *  ArioM.  L  39.  it  si.  '  Ui  emini  ex  Mudiit  giudlinn.  fie 

■tudii  ex  faiUritiU  ptoreniuat.  Fliniui  Munno  nio.  ep.  Ub.  8.  •AuDiL  15. 

'Sir  Fnnot  Bacon  in  Ui  Enajet,  nov  Viieounl  S.  Alliuieib 
VOL.  1,  1 
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And,  in  my  last  words,  this  I  do  desire^ 
That  what  in  passion  I  have  said^  or  ire. 
May  be  forgotten,  and  a  better  mind 
Be  had  of  us,  hereafter  as  you  find. 

I  earnestly  request  every  private  man,  as  Scaliger  did  Cardan, 
not  to  take  ofience.  I  will  conclude  in  his  lines,  Si  me  cogni^ 
turn  habereSf  non  solum  donares  nobis  has  facetids  nosh-aSf 
sed  etiam  indignum  diiceres^  tarn  humanum  animum^  Une  jn- 
genium^  vel  mvnimam  suspicionem  deprecari  oportere.  If 
thou  knewest  niv  ''modesty  and  simplicity,  thoa  wouldsC 
easily  pardon  ana  foi^ive  what  is  here  amiss,  or  by  thee  mis- 
conceived. If  hereafter,  anatomizing  this  surly  humour,  my 
hand  slip,  and,  as  an  unskilful  prentice,  I  launch  too  deep, 
and  cut  through  skin  and  all  at  unawares,  make  it  smart,  of 
cut  awry,  ^  pardon  a  rude  hand,  an  unskilful  knife;  'tis  a  most 
difficult  thing  to  keep  an  even  tone,  a  perpetual  tenor,  and  not 
sometimes  to  lash  out;  difficile  est  satyram  non  scribere ; 
there  be  so  many  objects  to  divert,  inward  perturbations  to 
molest;  and  the  very  best  may  sometimes  err;  aliquando  io- 
mis  dormitat  Homaiis:  it  is  impossible  not  in  so  much  to 
overshoot : 

■     ■■  opere in  longo  fas  est  obrepere  somnum. 

But  what  needs  all  this  ?  I  hope  there  will  no  such  cause  of 
offence  be  given ;  if  there  be, 

^  Nemo  aliquid  recognoscat :  nos  roentimur  omnia. 

I'le  deny  all  (my  last  refuge),  recant  all,  renounce  all  I  have 
said,  if  any  man  except,  and  with  as  much  facility  excuse^  as 
he  can  accuse :  but  1  presume  of  thy  good  favour,  and  gra- 
cious acceptance,  gentle  reader.  Out  of  an  assured  hope  and 
confidence  thereof,  I  will  begin. 

r  Quod  Pirobus   Penii  Bioypatog  virginal!  verecundia   PeFnum  faiste  £dt,  cgo^ 
:.  ^  Quas  aul  incuria  fudit,  aut  humana  parum  cavit  aatura.  '  Hor.    «  ProL 


&c 
Plaut 


Lectori  malejeriaio. 


TU  vera  cemesis,  edico,  quhquis  es,  ne  temere  sugiUet  autkorem 
hujusce  qperis,  out  cavillator  irrideas,  Imo  ne  vel  ex  aHonaa 
censura  tacite  oblaquaris,  [vis  dicam  verba  ?)  nequid  nasuhdus 
inepte  improbes,  out  Jalso  Jingas.  Nam  si  talis  reverd  sit, 
qualem  pra  sefert.  Junior  Democritus,  senim-i  Democrito  stU- 
tem  affinis,  atd  ejus  geniitm  vel  tantiUam  sapiat ,-  actum  de  te ; 
cemorem  aque  ac  delatorem  *aget  e  eotitra  (petuknti  splene 
cum  at] ;  sufflabit  te  injocos,  comminuel  in  sales,  addo  ettam,  et 
deo  Risui  ie  sacrificabit. 

Iterum  moneo,  ne  quid  caviUere,  ne  {dum  Democritum 
Jnoioreia  conviciis  tnfames,  aut  ignominiose  vituperes,  de  te 
jion  male  senlientem)  tu  idem  audias  ab  amico  cordato,  quod 
dim  vulgus  Abderitanum  ab  ^  Hippocrate,  concivem  bene  me- 
ritum  et  poptdarem  suum  Democritum  pro  insano  hiAens  t 
'  Mec  tu,  Democrite)  sapis;  stulti  autem  et.insani  Abderito, 

'  AbderiUne  pectora  plcbis  habes. 

ffac  te  paueit  admonitum  voloj  male  Jeriate  Lector,    JJn, 

•Si  me  cormiiorit,  mdiua  nan  Ungera  cUmo.  Hor.  ^  Hippoa  cpiit.  D»- 

tnageto.  Acctnitiu  lum.  ut  Demacritum,  nmquun  ioiuiani,  cunran :  led  poit- 
quam  conieDi,  Don,  per  Jovem,  clei>[nenlis  Degotiuia,  ted  renim  Dntnluin  ncepM- 
culum  deprebendi;  ^utque  ingenium  dtiniratui  lum.  Abderiluioi  vera  Umqum 
ooQ  uiioi  aceiuiTi,  Tcralri  potkinc  ipaoi  potiut  eguiue  djceni.  '  &Iut. 


HERACLITEsJleas  i  misero  sic  convenil  4eoo  : 

Nil  nisi  turpe  vides,  nil  nisi  triste  vides. 
Ride  eiiam^  quaniumqtte  lubet^  Democritey  fide: 

Non  nisi  vana  videsj  non  nisi  sHita  vides. 
Isjletu,  hicrisuy  modo  gaudeat;  unus  utrique 

Sit  licet  usque  labor j  sit  licet  usque  dolor. 
Nunc  opus  est  {nam  totusy  eheu  !  jam  desipit  orbis) 

Mille  HeraclitiSf  milleque  Democritis. 
Nunc  opus  est  {tanta  est  insania)  transeat  omnis 

Mundus  in  AtUicyras^  gramen  in  JSelleborum* 


SYNOPSIS 

OF  THB 

FIRST   PARTITION, 


BkI  I.'     I 
UemUU 


J  S^a,  eoneupiscMHv  fta 
.  I  IntanpRUicc,  ill  Mcoaj  ct 


/'Of  the  body  r  Epidemical,  u  Ptuue,  FQci,  Ac, 
900.  >Iiicli      I      or 
u*  (.  Piitinilir,  u  Gout,  Dropdr,  &t. 

In  diipodtion ;  u  ill  perturtadmi*,  ei 


Dcfimtloi 

Member, 

DiriaoD.       1   OftblieKl 

Swb,.a. 


I  Iti  fqulniMtiaiu, 

Memb.i. 
To  iu  ei. 


DerUi. 
^Meluclioly.    Sei  T. 
1  DUpoDtioii,  Improper,  &c>  Suiucl.  S. 

■  " -,  Blood,  Phlegnw 


t  Humoun,  Blood,  Phlegn^ 

1      Choler,  Melincholy. 

'l  Spiriu;  vital,  ulunl,  tut— 

t  Sioihri  tfttait 
y  hoDMi  Derm,' 
J  Diuimilir;  brain 
(.      kcSubu  4. 


r  VegetiL  Subt.  S. 
SouliiidUtfuiiltieiiU?  SchiIUb.  Svht  6,  7,  8. 

(^RaUonaL  Sidm.  9,  lA  II. 


|U  deflnitioD, 
Tb*  part  lod  pailit 
Tba  matm  of  mdi 


Specie*,  or 
kind*, 
wfaich  are 


■fiecUd,  iffectioD,  La.  Stibt.  t^ 
faolf,  utnral,  uanaturil,  &c.  Sail.  4. 

(  Of  the  head  ilooc,  Hy-  f  with  thrir  mtc- 
Proper,  to 3  pocboDdriaeal,  or  windy  T  rtl  ciuwa,  tym- 
puti,  u    1  mclmchDly.     Of  the      J  ptomei,pro|{noi- 
(.  whole  body  (.lidis,  cure*. 


Iu  Cuuet  )n  genenl.  Sea.  3.  A. 

Iu  ^rnptomet  or  ligni,  SM-  3,  B, 

lit I'nipKilieit  or indictttam.  Atl.4.4. 

IttCarai  lAe fut^  of  t^ Mcood  FWitio*. 
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r 


Or 


inward 
from 


A. 

Sect.X 
Cauies  of 
Melancholj 
tre  either 


SYNOPSIS   OF   THE   FIRST   PARTITION. 

!As  from  God  immediately,  or  by  second  causes.  Sub,  I . 
Or  from  the  devil  immediately,  with  a  digression  of 
the  nature  of  spirits  and  devils.  Sub,  2. 
Or  mediately,  by  magicians,  witches.  Sub,  3. 
^  Primary,  as  stars,  proved  by  aphorisms,  signs  from 
physiognomy,  metoposcopy,  chiromancy.  Sub.  4» 
Congenite,    i  Old  age,  temperament.  Sub.  5. 
<  Parents,  it  being  an  hereditary 
(     disease.  Sub,  6. 

'  Necessary,  see  8  • 
:Nurse8.S^.]. 
Education, 

Sub,  2, 
Terrors,  af 

frights,S'«6.3. 
Scoflb,  calum- 
nies, bitter 
jests,  Sub.  4. 
Loss  of  bberty 
servitude,  im« 
prisonment, 
Sub,  6, 
Poverty  and 
want.  Sub.  €• 
An  heap  of 
other  acci- 
dents, death  o. 
friends,  loss, 
.  &c.  Sub.  7. 
n  which  the  body 
works  on  the  mind, 
and  this  malady  is 
caused   fay    prece- 
dent  ^seases,   as 
agues,  pox,  &c.  or 


» 
e 
«) 

O 


I  Natural    (  Ori 


Or 


9' 

I 

a 

a 


/  Evident, 
outward, 
remote,  ad- 
ventitious, J II 


Outward, 
or  adven- 
titious, 
which  are 


Or 


Contingent, 


inward,  an.)  temperatureinnate^ 


tecedent, 
nearest 
Mefnb,  8. 
Sect.t» 


\  Particular  to  Ae  three  cpecies.    See  n. 


Sub,  I. 
Or  by  particular 
parts  distempered, 
as  brain,  heart, 
spleen,  liver,  me- 
sentery, pylorus, 
storoach^&c.  Sub:2. 


/Of  head  Me* 
Uncfaoly  are, 
Sub.S.  ^ 


I  Innate  humbur,  or  from  distemjierature 
J     adust. 

'Inward    /   A  hot  bnun,  corrupted  blood  in  the  brain. 
\   Excess  of  venery,  or  defect. 


n 

Particular 
causes 
Sect.  *2, 
Mctnb,  5. 


Or 


Outward 


Ofhvpo- 
chondriacal, 
or  windy 
melancholy 
are, 

Orer  111  theC,^^ 
•xxly  *re.      <        Or 


I   Agues,  or  some  precedent  disease 
\  Fumes  arising  from  the  stomach,  &c. 
^  Heat  of  the  sun  immoderate. 
A  blow  on  the  head. 

Overmuch  use  of  hot  wines,  spices,  gar. 
lick,  onions,  hot  baths,  overmuch  waking, 
Ac. 

Idleness,  eolilariness,  or  overmuch  study, 
vehement  Tabour,  &c 
Passions,  perturbations,  &c. 

!  Default  of  spleen,  belly,  btwels,  stomach, 
mesentery,  meseraick  veins,  liver,  &c. 
Months  or  hemorrhoids  stopt,  or  any  other 
ordinary  evacuation. 
I  Those  six.  non-natural  things  abused. 

i  Liver  distempered,  stopt,  over  hot,  apt  to 
ingender  melancholy,  temperature  innate. 
Bad  diet,  suppressing  of  hemorrhoids,  &c. 
and  aucVi  e:^  deviations,  passions,  cares,  &c. 
\]hose  dx.  tvoTi>xva\.Mit^^\tk^i  \^2Mii«d» 


{ 


SYMOM18  OF  THE  FIBST  PAKTtTIOK. 
f  Bread ;  cTitrae  wd  bltck,  &c. 
I  Drink;  lb<ck,  Ihm,  »irre,  &c 

rr  iiDclewi,  milk,  oyi,  vmtgu,  i 


f  Pirtij  lietdi,reet,entnult, fit,  bacon, 

"If."      , 

.Offlib;  ill  ihell-ftib,  bud  ind  ilinif 


Fl)h, 
Ac' 


Ilictot 
feodiag  1 


iOfflib;  illihell-ftib. 
filb,  &c 
Of  bcibi;    pulie,  n! 
glrlick,  onions  *t 
All  rooU,  n«  fniiu, 
mall. 


nbboge,  Tnellonit 
bird  ind  windy 


U^ 


(  Ditocder  ia  catiog,  jmnodente  eitiog,  or 
<      Miionibic  timn,  &«.  i^iiiin.  'j. 
(CuMom;  delight, ■Fpctite,allered,&c..5u{ii.3. 


n  and  (  Coitii 
tttoD,  J  Vei 
4.  (.     pur, 


Rtloitian 
Air;  hot,  cold,  tempatuaui,  diik,  tbick,  foggy. 


.  excai,  or  in  defect,  pblebolamir. 


Mtm.3.&cl.9. 

Iraici- 

-s 

Piwon>*nd 

Ue 

of  the  mind, 

ft^a.    With 

'l 

■  digreuion  of 
the  force  of 

eonco- 

Pi-ri-    , 

Sub.  !.  md  divi- 

ble.      i 

»on  of  p.»h«.i 

.'"-*'*■  3- 

or  ddectiTe,  of  body  or  miodB, 
life  out  of  action,  &c 

linale,  over  muih,  orer  liKle,  &c. 


omnr,  eiuieindiymptonie,  A(i.4.  Fear, 
cauK  ind  lyniptomB,  Sub,  B.  Shime,  re. 
putw,  diigrace,  &c.  Sub.  6.  EoTy  and 
Dulice,  j'ui.7.  Emulation,  hatred,  fio- 
lion,  detire  of  revenge,  S»i.S,  Apger 
a  caiiiB,  Sub,  9.  DiKoslenti,  carei^ 
miieriea,  Ac.  j'ut.  10. 

Vehement  desires,  amUtion,  Svb.  1 1 .  0>- 
<relouinesi,«.Xa;yv|»»,  AiM3.  Lore 
of  pleature*,  gaining  in  excess,  &c.  SiA 
13.  Deiirt  of  praise,  pride,  vainglory, 
Ac.5W6.  14.  Ln«eof leiiniag.iludyln 
exoeii,  with  i  digiesdon  nf  the  misery 
of  ichotsrs,  and  why  the  Mbki  lit  me* 
iHKholy,  aui.  15. 


l^ 


SyNOPflia  OF  THE   FIR9T   PARTITION* 

^  Body,  as  Ul  digeslioa,  crudity,  wind,  dry  braini,  htrd  beOjri 
thick  blood,  much  waking,  heaviness  and  palpitation  of  bear^ 
kapBg  in  many  places,  Stc.  Sub.  1. 


^  . 


Common 
to  all  or 
most) 


or, 


Or 


B. 

Symptomei 
of  melan- 
choly are 
either 
Sect,  3. 


Fear  and  sorrow  without  a  Just  cause, 
picion,  jealousie,  discontent,  solitarioesi^ 
irksomeness,  continual  cogitations,  restless 
thoughts,  vun  imaginations,  &c.  SuU.  2. 


f  Celestial  influences,  ta  J^  V-  ^  9  &c.  parts 
of  the  body,  heart,  brain,  liver,  qdeen, 
stomach,  &c. 


Sanguine  are  meny  still,  laugh* 

ing,  pleasant,  meditating  on 

playes,  women,  nnisick,  £c. 
PlUegmatick^      slothful,      dull, 

heavy,  &c 
urs  ^  Cholerick,  furious,  impatient,  sub* 

ject  to  hear"  and  see  stnnge 

apparitions,  &c. 
Black,  solitary,  sad ;  they  think 

they     are     bewHcht,     desd, 

&c. 


Or  mizt  of  these  four  humours  adust,  or  not 
adust,  infinitely  varied. 


Particular 

to  private 

persons, 

according 

tOiS'iu^.S. 

4. 


Their  several 
customs,  con- 
cBtions,  disci- 
pluie»  &c. 


Continuance 
of  time  as  the 
humor  is  in-  ^ 
tended  or  te-    [ 
mitted,  &c. 


Vv 


"Ambitious  thinks  bimsdf 
a  king,  a  lord;  covet- 
ous runs  on  his  money; 
lascivious  on  his  mis* 
tris;  religions  bath  r^ 
▼elations,  visions,  is  a 
prophet,  or  troohled  ia 
mind ;  a  scholar  on  hit 
book,  &c. 

Pleasant  at  first,  hardly 
discerned ;  afterward 
harsh  and  Intolerable,  if 
inveterate.  * 

1.  FaUa  ecgitO' 
tio. 

2.  Q^itaia  jc- 

3.  Exsefui  h- 
quiUum^ 

By  fits,  or  continuate,  as 


Hence 

some 

make 

three 

degrees, 


the  object  varies,  pleas- 
ing or  displeasing. 
Simplev  or  at  it  k  mixt  with  other  diseases*  apoplexies,  gout,  caninut 
tqipetUtUp  &c.  80  the  symptomes  are  various. 


W(.  3. 
ibM.3. 
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{  Hctd-acb,  Unding,  bnTineti,  nrtlga,  ligbl- 

1     Dcu,  tinging  of  ths  art,  much  irtUng, 

[  In  body    <      fixed  eyti,  high  colour,  red  cyn,  hard  beUy. 


1    °' 

(.Id  mind 


wiEdy 


Ottr  all 
Sui-S. 


(  CoDliniuI  fetr,  lorrow,  luipicioa.  ditconteut, 
f  Hipeifluoui  rtrei,  loLicltudo,  aiuiely,  per- 
1  petml  cogiUtioD  of  (uch  toyet  they  ire  poi- 
C     tetted  wiih,  Ibougbu  like  dieunt,  &r. 

/"Wind,  nnnbUng  in  (be  guti,  beQy-ake.  beat 
I  ia  Ihc  boweli,  convuIiioDi,  crudiliet,  ibort 
J  wind,  sowc  and  ifaup  belchingi,  cold  iweat, 
"S  pun  in  the  left  lide,  luflbcitloa,  palpiUi 
/  tion,  heaviness  of  the  heart,  tinging  in  Iba 
f       can,  much  i)ditlc,  ind  moiit,  &c 

(  Fenrful,  ud,  luijnciom,  dJKantent,  anxiety, 


Sin  body 
o, 
In  mind 


dreamt,  aBected  by  fiu,  &c. 

t  Black,  mott  part  lean,  broad  Tein*.  gron, 
<  thick  Mood,  tbeir  hemurrboidi  commonly 
(,      itopped,  &C. 


IWhy  Ihry  are  lo  feai(ul|  tad.  futpicioui  without  a  cauie, 
why  lolilaiy,  why  melancholy  men  are  willy,  wby  Ihey 
luppote  tbey  hear  and  tee  ilnnge  voicct,  Titioai,  Jppa- 
Wfay  ihty  propbuie,  and  tpeak  tlnnge  langutgei ;  wbence 
comei  Iheir  cnidily,  nimbling,  convuliioni,  cohl  (weal, 
boivincH  of  heart,  pal|ritatii>n,  caidiaci,  leaiful  dreamt, 
prodigioui  pbanlanei. 


iMorpbev,  > 
Black  itund 
If  thebemo 
Ifnriceia[ 


)bev,  Kaha,  ilch,  hrealdng  out,  Ac. 
inhoidt  voluntarily  open. 


TeiiAnK  loerf.  at   J^'?^  it  degenerale.  often  into  epUepme,  apo- 
MaKBug<o<!Tu,mM   «       pJmy,  dotage,  or  into  hbndnett. 

f  If  hoi,   into    madoei^   detptir,  and  Tiolent 

L    dealh. 

llie  grierounieti  of  thii  ahoTe  all  other  diteaao. 
Tbe  diteaiei  of  the  mind  are  more  grieroui  than 
thoie  of  the  body, 
CaroUariei  and  Whether  it  be  lawful,  in  thii  cate  of  melan- 

oueatioiic*  choly,  for  a  man  to  offer  violence  to  bJmtelf. 

Keg. 
^  Howameluichotyor  mid  man,  ofiering  rioleoce 

to  bimidf,  it  to  be  muimd. 


FIRST  PARTITION. 


rsBcrioN. 

THBFIBST  ^MBMBBR. 

tSUBSBCTION. 


Jk&m's  Excellency,  Fall,  Miseries^  Infirmities ;  The  causes  of 
them. 

MatCs  ETceBena/.']  31  AN,  the  meet  ezcellent  snd  noble 
creature  of  the  world,  the  principal  and  mighty  workt^Gvdy 
nonder  ^  nature,  as  Zoroaster  ciuIb  him ;  audacis  neturec  mira- 
culum,  tie  ^marvailqfmarvaih,ex  Plato;  the  ^abridgement  and 
epitome  of  t/ie  world,  as  Pliny ;  microcosmtis,  a  little  world,  a  mo- 
del of  the  world,  'soveragn  lord  of  the  earth,  viceroy  of  the 
world,  sole  commander  and  govemour  of  all  the  creatures 
in  it  ;  to  whose  empire  they  are  aubject  in  particular,  and 
yield  obedience ;  far  surpassing  all  the  rest,  not  in  body  only, 
but  in  soul;  '' imaginis  imago,  'created  to  Gods  own  'image, 
to  that  immortal  and  incorporeal  substance,  with  all  the  facul- 
ties and  powers  belonging  unto  it ;  was  at  first  pure,  divine, 
perfect,  napfiy,  'created  after  God  in  true  holiness  and  righte- 
ousness :  Deo  amgruens,  freef  rom  all  manner  of  infirmities,  and 
Eut  in  Paradise  to  know  God,  to  praise  and  glorifie  him,  to  do 
is  will, 

Ut  dis  coDsimiles  parturiat  dcosi 
fas  an  old  poet  saith)  to  propagate  the  church. 

Mant  fall  and  misery.'\  But  this  moat  noble  creature, 
Heu  iristis,  et  laaymosa  commutatiol  {"one  exclaims) 
O  piufiil   change!    is   fallen    from  that   be  was,    and   for- 

•  MigDuni  inlrKTuJuiii.  *  Miin^  epitome,  aiturE  delicie.  '  Knii  ro- 

noii  omniuni,  ml  Bubluntria  KrnuDt.    S«%.  aercit.  365.  uc.  3.  Valet  de  tmcr.  Phil. 
^  j,  <  Ut  in  Diuniimile  Cieurit  imago,  ate  in  bomine  Det.  'Gen.  I. 

'Imini  muB*  in  etitfOn,  Dei  in  mimL     Ezonpluinque  Dd  quiique  ett  in  imagine 
utrrL    ■  Erii.  4. 14.  ^  Pduilaiui. 


2  Diseases  in  General.  [Part  1.  Sec  1. 

feited  his  estate,  become  miserabilis  homuncio,  a  castaway,  a 
caiti£P,  one  of  the  most  miserable  creatures  of  the  world,  if  he  be 
considered  in  his  own  nature,  an  unregenerate  man,  and  so  much 
obscured  by  his  fall,  that  (some  Tew  reliques  excepted)  he  is  in- 
feriour  to  a  beast:  *man  in  honour  that  understandeth  notj  i$ 
like  unto  beasts  that  perish ;  so  David  esteems  him  :  a  monster 
by  stupend  metamorphosis,  **  a  fox,  a  dog,  a  hog;  whatnot? 
Quantum  mutatus  ab  illo !  How  much  altered  from  that  he  was ; 
before  blessed  and  liappy,  now  miserable  and  accursed ;  ^  he 
must  eat  his  meat  in  sorrow^  subject  to  death  and  all  manner  of 
infirmities,  all  kinds  of  calamities. 

A  description    of   melancholyJ]      Great  travel  is  created 

for  all  men^  and  an  heavy  yoke  on  the  sons  of  Adam^  from 

the  day   that  they  go  out  of  their  mothers  womb,  unto  that 

'  day  they  return  to  the  mother  of  all  things ;    namely^  their 

thoughts,  and  fear  of  their   hearts,   and  their   imagination 

of  things  they  wait  for,  and  the  day  of  death.     From   him 

that  sitteth    in    the  glorious  throne,   to  him  that  sitteth   be- 

neath  in  the  earth  and  ashes— frdm  him  that  is  doathed  in 

blue  silk,  and  weareth   a  crown,  to  him  that   is  cloathed  in 

simple    linnen — wrath,    envy,   trouble,    and  unquietness,   and 

fear  of  death,   and   rigour  and  strife,  and  such  things,  come 

to  both  man  and  beast,  but  sevenfold  to  the  ungodly  \  All  this 

be&Us  him  in  this  life,  and  peradventure  eternal  misery  in  the 

life  to  come. 

Impulsive  cause  of  mans  misery  and  infirmities.']  The 
impulaive  cause  of  these  miseries  in  man,  this  privation  [or 
destruction  of  Gods  image,  the  cause  of  death  and  diseases, 
of  all  temporal  and  eternal  punishments,  was  the  sin  of  our 
first  parent  Adam,  ^in  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  by  the 
devils  instigation  and  allurement — his  disobedience,  pride,  am- 
bition^ intemperance,  incredulity,  curiosity ;  from  whence  pro- 
ceeded oriffinal  sin^  and  that  general  corruption  of  mankind^ 
as  firom  a  fountain,  flowed  all  bad  inclinations,  and  actual  trans- 
ffressioDs,  which  cause  our  several  calamities,  inflicted  upon  us 
tor  our  sins.  And  this,  belike,  is  that  which  our  fabulous  poets 
have  shadowed  unto  us  in  the^e  of  ^  Pandoras  box,  which,  be- 
ing opened  through  her  curiosity,  filled  the  world  fuU  of  all  man- 
ner of  diseases,  it  is  not  curiosity  alone,  but  those  other  cry- 
ing sins  of  ours,  which  pull  these  several  plagues  and  miseries 
upon  our  heads.  For  ubi  peccatum,  ibi  procella,  as  «  Chry- 
sostom  well  observes.    **  Fools,  by  reason  of  their  transgress 

*  Pi.  49.  20.  ^  Lascivia  supentcquum,  knpudeDtia  eanem,  astu  Tulpeniy 

furore  leonem.  Chrys.  S3.  Gen.  <"  Gen.  a.  1 7.         <^  £cdu«.  40.  1,  f,  3,  4,  6,  8. 

*  Gen.  8.  16.  ^lUa  cadcoa  Ugmen  maaibua  deeussit»  et  una  Pemiciem  im- 

rotsit  miserit  mortalibus  atram.  Hesiod.  1.  oper.  f  Horn.  &»  ad  pop.  AntiociL 

k  PsaLlOT.  17. 
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snxc,  and  because  of  their  iniquities,  are  afficted.  *Rar 
eometk  .like  sudden  desolation,  and  desimctton  like  a  vMrle- 
•wiinde,  fiction  and  anguiak,  becaose  they  did  not  fear  Ood^ 

Are  you  shaken  vith  wars?''  (a§  Cyprian  well  nrgeth  to 
Demetrius,)  are  you  molested  with  dearth  andjaminef  Uytmr 
health  crushed  with  raging  diseases?  is  mankind  gene' 
ralbf  tormented  with  epidemical  maladies  ?  'tis  all  for  your 
tins,  Hag'  !•  9, 10.  Amos  l.Jer.  7.  God  is  angiy,  piinis1teth> 
and  threateneth,  because  of  their  obstinacy  ana  stubbornness, 
they  will  not  turn  unto  him.  "If  the  earth  be  barren  then  for 
watU  of  rain;  if  dry  and  squalid,  it  yield  no  fruit :  y  yoar 
fountains  be  drted  up,  your  wine,  com,  and  oyle  blasted ,-  if  the 
air  be  corrupted,  and  mra  troubled  with  diseases,  'tis  by  reason 
of  their  sins,  which  (like  the  blood  of  Abel)  cry  loud  to  heaven 
for  vengeance,  Lam.  5.  15.  That  we  haoe  sinned,  therefore 
our  hearts  are  heajy,  laa.  SQ.  11,  12.  We  roar  lite  bears, 
and  mourn  like  doves,  and  want  health,  Sfc.for  our  sins  and 
trespasses.  But  this  we  cannot  endure  to  hear,  or  to  take 
notice  of.  Jer.  2.  SO.  If^e  are  smitten  in  nain,  and  receive 
no  correction;  and  cap.  5.  S.  Thou  hast  stricken  them; 
but  they  have  not  sorrowed;  they  have  refused  to  receive  cor- 
rection; they  have  not  relumed.  Pestilence  he  hath  sent;  but 
they  have  not  tumedto  him,  Amos  4.  ''  Herod  could  not  abide 
John  Baptist,  nor  'Domitian  endure  Apollonius  to  tell  the 
causes  of  the  plague  at  Ephesus,  his  injuBtu:e,  incest,  adultery, 
and  the  like. 

To  punish  thereG>re  this  blindness  and  obstinacy  of  ours,  as 
a  concomitant  cause  and  principal  agent,  is  Gods  just  judges 
jnent,  in  bringing  these  calamities  upon  us,  to  chastise  us,  (I 
•ay]  for  our  sins,  and  to  satisfie  Gods  wrath:  for  the  law 
requires  obedience  or  punishiAent,  as  you  may  read  at  large, 
Deut.  28.  15.  If  they  will  not  obey  the  Lord,  and  keep  hit 
commandments  and  ordinances,  then  all  these  curses  shall  come 
upon  them.  '  Cursed  in  the  town,  and  in  the  field,  4** 
"  Cursed  in  the  fruit  of  the  body,  ^c.  *■  The  Lord  shall  send 
thee  trouble  and  shame,  because  if  thy  wickedness.  And  a 
little  after,  '  The  Lord  shall  smite  thee  with  the  botch  tf 
.^^fpt,  and  with  emrods,  and  scab,  and  itch;  and  thou  canst 
nt^   be  healed;  '' with ' madness,    blindness,    and   astonishing 


■ProT,  I.  27.  '■Quodiutem  crebriiu  belli connitiint,  quod  MerililU  ft 

bmei   •olicttudinnn    cumulmt.    quod    ncvintlbui  morbii   nletudo   frunglLur,  quod 
fadmminn  gemu  luit  populationE  Tiitilur ;  ob  peccatum  anmii.     Cypr.  '  Si  nro 

dODper plum deicmdil,  li  lemiitu  pulTCris (qoikit,  ti  vixjrjunu  el  pllidai  betbu 
■IcriEigldHtprodunl.u  turbo irineamdefailitet.&c.     Cypr.  'Mat.  M.  3. 

.  •lUIoMnlui,  lib.  S.  lit.  Apononii.     Injualidim  fJu%  et  icelentu  nuptial,  et  csteri 
quK  pneternlloaen  feecnt,  moiboruni  Muuu  dixit.  '16.  'IS.  ^3tk 

'  Ven.  17.  ^38.  Utat,  quw  diligil,  cinigtt.  ^     ,, 
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of  heart.  This  Paul  seconds,  Rom.  2.  9.  Tribulation  ani 
anguish  on  the  soul  of  every  man  that  doth  eviL  Or  else  these 
chastisements  are  inflicted  upon  us  for  our  humiliation,  to 
exercise  and  try  our  patience  here  in  this  life,  to  bring  us 
home,  to  make  us  know  God  and  our  selves,  to  inform  and 
teach  us  wisdom.  '  Therefore  is  my  people  gone  into  captivity, 
because  they  had  no  hnamtedge ;  therefore  is  the  wrath  of  the 
Lord  kindled  against  his  people^  and  he  hath  stretched  out  his 
hand  upon  them.  He  is  desirous  of  our  salvation^  ^nostra 
salutis  avidusj  saith  Lemnius,  and  for  that  cause  pulls  us  by  the 
ear  many  times,  to  put  us  in  mind  of  our  duties,  that  they 
which  erred  might  have  "^understandings  (as  Isay  speaks, 
29.  24.)  and  so  to  be  reformed,  lam  afflicted  and  at  the  point 
of  deaths  so  David  confesseth  of  himself,  PsaL  88.  15.  v.  9. 
Mine  eyes  are  sorronvful  through  min^  affliction :  and  that 
made  him  turn  unto  God.  Great  Alexander,  in  the  midst  of 
all  his  prosperity,  by  a  company  of  parasites  deified,  and  now 
made  a  god,  when  he  saw  one  of  his  wounds  bleed,  remem- 
bered that  he  was  but  a  man,  and  remitted  of  his  pride.  In 
jnorbo  recolligit  se  animus,  as  ** Pliny  well  perceived:  in 
sickness  the  mind  reflects  upon  it  self  with  judgement  SW' 
veys  it  self  and  abhors  its  former  courses ;  insomuch  that  he 
concludes  to  his  friend  Maximus,  •  that  it  were  the  period  of 
all  philosophy^  if  we  could  so  continue^  sound,  or  perform  but 
a  part  of  that  which  we,  promised  to  do,  being  sick.'  Whoso 
is  wise  then,  will  consider  these  things,  as  David  did,  (PsaL 
144.  verse  last)  and,  whatsoever  fortune  befall  him,  make  use 
of  it — if  he  be  in  sorrow,  need>  sickness,  or  any  other  ad- 
versity, seriously  to  recount  with  himself,  why  this  or  that 
malady,  miseir,  this  or  that  incurable  disease,  is  inflicted  upon 
him,;  it  may  be  for  his  good;  ^sic  expedite  as  Peter  saia  q£ 
his  daughters  ague.  Bomly  sickness  is  for  h^s  souls  health; 
periisset,  nisi  periisset ;  had  he  not  been  visited^  he  had  utterly 
perished ;  for  « the  Lord  correcteth  him  whom  he  loveth,  eoen  as 
a  father  doth  his  child  in  whom  he  delighteth.  If  he  be  safe 
and  sound  on  the  other  side,  and  free  from  all  manner  of  in- 
&vmiiy  y^et  cm 

Gratia,  forma,  valetudo  contingat  abunde, 
Et  mundus  victus,  non  deficiente  crumen^— 


^Isa.  5.  IS.  vers.  15.  *>  Kostrs  salutis  avidus,  continenter  auret  veUicat, 

«c  calamilate  subinde  nos  ezercet    Lcvinus  Lemn.  1.   2.  c.  29.  de  occulL    naL 
mir.  ^  Vexatio  datintellectum.     £say  28.  19.  <*  Lib.  7.  Cum  judido, 

mores  el  facta  recognoscit,  et  se  intuetur. — Dum  fero  languorem»  fero  religionls 
amorem :  Expers  laiiguoris»  non  sum  mcmor  hujus  amoris.  *Summara  esse 

totius  philosophise,  ut  tales  esse  saoi  perseveremus,  quales  nos  futures  esse  infirmi  pn»- 
fitemnr.  ^  Petrarch.  «  ProT.  3.  1  ?.  »»  Hor.  Epist.  Ub.  1 .  4. 
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And  that  he  have  grace,  beaut  j»  favour,  health, 
A  cleanly  diet,  and  abound  in  wealth — 

et,  in  the  midst  of  his  prosperity,  let  him  remember  that 
aveat  of  Moses,  "  beware  that  he  do  not  forget  the  Lord 
is  God;  that  he  be  not  puffed  i^p,  but  acknowledge  them  to 
e  bis  good  gifts  and  benefits,  and  ^  the  more  he  hathy  to 
e  more  thanyWy  (as  Agapetianus  adviseth)  and  use  tliem 
right 

instrumental  causes  of  our  infirmities,']  Now  the  instni- 
lental  causes  of  these  our  infirmities  are  as  diverse,  as  the 
nfirmities  themselves.  Stars,  heavens,  elements,  &c.  and 
U  those  creatures  which  God  hath  made,  are  armed  against 
inners.  They  were  indeed  once  good  in  themselves;  and 
bat  they  are  now,  many  of  them,  pernicious  unto  us,  is 
ot  in  their  nature,  but  our  corruption  which  hath  caused 
»  For,  from  the  fall  of  our  first  parent  Adam,  they  have 
leen  changed,  the  earth  accursed,  the  influence  of  stars 
Itered;  the  four  elements,  beasts,  birds,  plants,  are  now 
eady  to  offend  us.  The  principal  things  for  the  use  of  man 
re  watery  fircj  irony  salty  mealy  wheat,  honyy  milky  oilcy  wine^ 
lothingy  good  to  the  godli/y  to  the  sinners  turned  to  evily 
i)cclus.  39.  26.  Firey  and  haily  and  famincy  and  dearthy  alt 
heseare  created  for  vengeance,  Ecclus.  39.  29.  The  heavens 
hreaten  us  with  their  comets,  stars,  planets,  with  their 
reat  conjunctions,  eclipses,  oppositions,  quartiles,  and  such 
nfriendiy  aspects ;  the  air  with  his  meteors,  thunder  and 
ghtning,  intemperate  heat  and  cold,  mighty  winds,  tempests^ 
nseasonable  weather;  from  which  proceed  dearth,  famine^ 
ilague,  and  all  sorts  of  epidemical  disease^?,  consuming 
nfinite  myriads  of  men.  At  Cayro  in  JEgypt,  every  third 
ear,  (as  it  is  related  by  *  Boterus,  and  others)  300000  dye  of 
he  plague ;  and  SOOOOO  in  Constantinople,  every  fifth  or 
eventh  at  the  utmost.  How  doth  the  earth  terrifie  and  oppress 
18  with  terrible  earthquakes,  which  are  most  frequent  in 
China,  Japan,  and  those  eastern  climes,  swallowing  up  some- 
imes  six  cities  at  once !  How  doth  the  water  ra^  with  his 
nundations,  irruptions,  flinging  down  towns,  cities,  villages, 
>i4dges,  8cc.  besiaes  shipwracks ;  whole  islanck  are  sometimes 
udoenlv  over-whelmed  witli  all  their  inhabitants,  as  in 
Zeland,  Holland,  and  many  parts  of  the  continent,  drowned, 
IS  the  'lake  Erne  in  Ireland !  *  Nihilque  prceter  arcium  ca» 


•  DeuL  8-11.    Qui  stat,  rldeat  ne  cadat  **  Quanto  mi^ribui  bene6ciis  • 

>eo  cumulatur,  tanto  obligationem  se  debitorem  htetu  *  Boterus  de  Inst. 

Jrbiuin.  <i  Lege  hist  relatiooem  Lod.  Froif  de  rebus  Japonicis  ad  cnnum 

596.  •Guicciard.  descript.  Belg.  an.  14S1.  ^  Giraldus  Cambrent. 

Janus  Dautt,  ep.  b'b.  1 « car.  1 0. 
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davera  patenti  cemimus  Jreto,  In  the  fenns  of  Freesland, 
1230,  by  reason  of  tempests^  ^  the  sea  drowned  mtiUa  fiominum 
millia^  etjumenta  sine  numeroj  all  the  country  almost,  men  and 
cattle  in  it.  How  doth  the  fire  rage,  that  merciless  element, 
consuming  in  an  instant  whole  cities !  Wliat  town^  of  any  an- 
tiquity or  note,  hath  not  been  once^  again  and  again,  by  the  fury 
of  this  merciless  element^  defaced,  ruinated^  and  left  desolate? 
In  a  word, 

^  Ignis  pepercit  ?  unda  roergit ;  aerif 
Vis  peslilentis  eequori  ereptum  necat; 
Bello  superstes^  tabidus  morbo  perit. 

Whom  fire  spares,  sea  doth  drown ;  whom  sea, 
^    pestilent  ay  re  doth  send  to  clay ; 

Whom  war  scapes,  sickness  takes  away. 

To  descend  to  more  particulars,  how  many  creatures  are  at 
deadly  feud  y^ith  men !  Lions,  wolves,  oears^  &c*  some 
with  hoofs,  horns,  tusks,  teeth,  nails:  how  many  noxious 
serpents  aiid  venemous  creatures^  ready  to  ofiend  us  with 
sting,  breath,  sight,  or  quite  kill  us !  Hdw  many  pernicious 
fishes,  plants,  gums,  fruits,  seeds,  flowers,  &a  could  I  reckon 
up  on  a  sudden,  which  by  their  yery  smdl,  many  of  them, 
touch,  taste,  cause  some  grievous  malady,  if  not  death  it  self! 
Some  make  mention  of  a  thousand  several  poysoi^s :  but  these 
are  but  trifles  in  respect  ^  The  greatest  enemy  to  man  is 
man,  who,  l)y  the  devils  instigation,  is  still  ready  to  do  mis- 
chief— his  own  executioner,  a  wolf,  a  devil  to  himself  and 
others.  We  are  all  brethren  in  Christ,  or  at  least  should  be— 
members  of  one  body,  servants  of  one  Lord ;  and  yet  no  fiend 
can  so  torment,  insult  over,  tyrannize,  vex,  as  one  man  doth 
another.  Let  me  not  fall,  therefore,  (saith  D^vid,  when  wars, 
plague,  famine,  were  ofibred)  into  ihe  hands  of  men^  merciless 
and  wicked  men : 

rVix  sunt  homines  hoc  nomine  digni ; 


Qaaraque  lupi,  scevs  plus  feritatis  habent. 

We  can,  most  part,  foresee  these  epidemical  diseases,  and, 
Gkely,  avoid  them.  Dearths,  tempests,  plagues,  our  astrologers 
foretdl  us :  earth-quakes,  inundations,  mines  of  bouses,  consum- 
ing fires,  come  by  little  and  little,  or  make  some  noise  bdbre^ 
band ;  but  the  knaveries,  impostures>  injuries,  and  villanies  of 
men  no  art  can  avoid.  We  can  keep  our  professed  enemies 
from  our  cities,  by  gates>  walls  and  towers,  defend  our  selves 


*  Minister.  1. 8.  Cos,  cap.  46S.  ^  Buchanan.  Baptist.  •*  Homo  bonioi 

lupoi ;  homo  homini  d«moo,  <*  Orid.  dc  Tritt.  k  &.    £leg.  7. 
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from  thieves  and  robbers  by  watchfulness  and  we^ons :  but 
Uiis  malice  of  men,  and  their  pernicious  endeavours,  no  caution 
can  divert,  no  vigilancy  foresee,  we  have  so  many  secret  plots 
and  devices  to  mischief  one  another ;  sometimes  by  the  devils 
help,  as  magicians,  *  witches;  ^sometimes  by  impostures,  mix- 
tures, poysons,  stratagems,  single  combats,  wars,  (we  hack  and 
hew,  as  if  we  were  ad  intemecionem  nati^  like  Cadmus  souldiers 
born  to  consume  one  another: — 'tis  an  ordinary  thing  to  read  of 
an  hundred  and  two  hundred  thousand  men  slain  m  a  battle) 
besides  all  manner  of  tortures,  brasen  buUs,  racks,  wheels, 
strappadoes,  guns,  engines,  &c.  ^Ad  unum  corpus  humanum 
siipplicia  pluroy  quam  membra:  we  have  invented  more  tor- 
turing instruments,  than  there  be  several  members  in  a  mans 
body,  as  Cyprian  well  observes.  To  come  nearer  yet,  our  own  / 
parents,  by  th^ir  offences,  indiscretion,  and  intemperance,  are^ 
our  mortal  enemies.  ^  The  fathers  have  eaten  scrwr  grapes; 
and  the  childrens  teeth  are  set  on  edge.  They  cause  our  grief 
many  times,  and  put  upon  us  hereditary  diseases,  inevitable 
infirmities:  they  torment  us;  and  we  are  ready  to  injure  our 
posterity. 


'mux  daturi  progeniem  vitiosiorem; 


and  the  latter  end  of  the  world,  as  *"  Paul  foretold,  is  still  like 
to  be  worst.  We  are  thus  bad  by  nature,  bad  by  kind,  but 
far  worse  by  art,  every  man  tlie  greatest  enemy  unto  himself. 
We  study  many  times  to  undc^our  selves,  abusing  those  good 
gifts  which  God  hath  bestowed  upon  us,  he^th,  wealth, 
strength,  wit,  learning,  art,  memory,  to  our  own  destruc- 
tion :  ^Perditio  tua  exte.  As  ^ Judas  Maccabaeus  killed  Apol- 
lonius  with  his  own  weapons,  we  arm  ourselves  to  our  own 
overthrows :  and  use  reason,  art,  judgement,  all  that  should 
help  us,  as  so  many  instruments  to  undo  us.  Hector  gave 
Ajax  a  sword,  which,  so  lung  as  he  fought  against  enemies, 
served  for  his  help  and  defence ;  but  after  he  began  to  hurt 
harmless  creatures  with  it,  turned  to  his  own  hurtless  bowels. 
Those  excellent  means,  God  hath  bestowed  on  us,  well  im- 
ployed,  cannot  but  much  avail  us:  but,  if  otherwise  perverted, 
they  ruine  and  confound  us ;  and  so,  bv  reason  of  our  indis- 
cretion and  weakness,  they  commonly  a.o :  we  have  too  manv 
instances.  This  S.  Austin  acknowledgeth  of  himself  in  hu 
humble  Confessions;  promptness  of  wit,  memory j  eloquence^ 
they  were  Gods  good  gifts;  but  he  did  not  use  them  to 
his  glory.      If  you    will    particularly    know   how,  and   by 

*  Miscent  acanita  novercs.  **  Lib.  2.  Epist  2.  ad  Donatum.  ^  Ezech. 

18.  2.  •»Hor.  I.  3.  Od.  6.  '2  Tim.  3.  2.  fEzctli.  18.  31. 

f\  Mace.  3.  12. 

VOL.  I.  K 
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wbat  meoiM,  coomlt  ^^-jwuAam}  md  Hmj  mil  tell  /ou,  that  it 
la  In  offending  lome  of  thoee  m  noi>-natiiral  things,  of  whid 
I  siiall  after  'dilate  more  at  large:  th^  are  the  causes  of  onr 
infirmities,  ouraurtcitiiig,  KnddiunkennesR,ciuTiDiinodersteia> 
sftUable  lust,  and  prodigioas  riot.  Plttres  crajnda,  quam  gladim, 
IB  a  true  saying — the  boerdconsumes  more  than  thesword.  Ou 
lnt«nperatlce  it  is,  th&t  pulls  so  manj  several  incurable  diseaws 
upon  out  beads/  that  hastens  old  age,  perverts  our  tempera- 
ture, and  brings  upon  us  sadden  death.  And,  last  of  all,  that 
which  cnidflee  us  most,  is  our  own  tblly,  madness,  {quos  Jupiier 
ptrdit,  dementat )  by  substraction  of  his  assisting  grace,  God 
permits  It)  weakness,  wont  of  goremment,  our  facility,  and 
proneness  in  yielding  to  several  lusts,  in  giving  way  to  ereiy 
passion  and  perturbation  of  the  mind ;  by  which  means  we  me- 
tamorphose oar  selves,  and  d^enerate  mto  beasts ;  all  wbidi 
that  prince  of  "'poets  observed  of  Agameihnon,  that,  when  be 
was  well  pleased,  and  could  moderate  his  passion,  he  was— M 
oculosqtte  Javi  ^nr— like  Jupiter  in  feature,  Mars  in  valour, 
Pallas  in  wisdom,  another  God ,-  but,  when  he  became  angiy, 
he  was  a  lyon,  a  ti^er,  a  dog,  &c.  there  appeared  no  sign  or  lue- 
ness  of  Jupiter  in  him :  so  we,  as  long  as  we  are  ruled  by  reason, 
correct  our  inordinate  appetite,  and  conform  onr  selves  to  Godi 
word,  are  as  so  many  livmg saints:  but,  if  we  give  reins  to  liut, 
anger,  ambition,  pride,  and  follow  our  own  wayes,  we  d^ene- 
rate  into  beasts,  transform  our  selves,  overthrow  our  constitu- 
tions, ""provoke  God  to  anger,  and  heap  upon  us  this  of  me- 
lancholy, and  all  kinds  of  incurable  diseases,  as  a  just  and 
deserv«l  punishment  of  our  sins. 


SUBSECT.  II. 


CDIV18I0N       i 

Tt  hat  a  disease  is,  almost  every  physician  defines.  'Fer- 
nelius  calleth  it  an  affection  of  the  bo^  contrary  to  nature— 
'Fuchsius  and  Crato,  an  /tindrance,  hurt,  or  alteration  of 
atw  action  1^  the  body,  or  part  ^  it — "  Tholosanus,  o  dtsso/uA'iM 
of  that  Uagia  which  is  between  6o<b/  end  soul,  and  a  pertur- 


•Put  1.  Sict.  3.  Memh  S.  'Ncquitil  eit,  qiut  le  Den  noit  eue  temm. 

*  BoDMT.  UiuL  '  tatanperutia.  luxui,  Ingluries,  ct  infiniti  hujoanad 

fl4g'^qU«diirin«»piBnMinerenlur.  CrMo.  '  Fem.  Palh.  I.  l.c.l.Mortu* 

eit  iffcdu* cootrt  mturW)  cotpori  Inrtdmi.  fFuch*.  Initit.  1.3.S«e*.  l.tl 

«  quo  priroum  Titi«iiu  ictio.  t  DiuaiuHo  fce6»ri<  in  eotpott,  ot  nnitii  hi 
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datum  ofil;  as  health  the  perfection,  and  makes  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  it — *  Labeo  in  Agelllus,  an  ill  habit  of  the  botfyy  opposite 
to  nature,  hindering  the  use  of  it — others  otherwise,  all  to  this 
effect. 

Number  of  diseases.']  How  many  diseases  there  are,  is  a 
question  uot  yet  determined ,  ^Pliny  reckons  up  300,  from  the 
crown  of  the  head,  to  the  sole  of  the  foot :  elsewhere  he  saitli, 
morborum  itifnita  mtUtittido,  their  number  is  infinite.  Howso- 
ever it  was  in  those  times,  it  boots  not;  in  our  dayes,  I  am  sure 
the  number  is  much  augmented: 

*  maciei,  et  nova  fcbrium 

TlttIs  incubuit  cobor^i : 

for,  besides  many  epidemical  diseases  unheard  of,  and  altogether 
unknown  to  Galen  and  Hippocrates,  as  scorbtitum,  smallpox, 
plica,  sttreating  sichiess,  morbus  Gallicus,  S^c.  we  have  many 
proper  and  peculiar  almost  to  every  part 

No  man  free  from  some  disease  or  other."^  No  man 
amon^t  us  so  sound,  of  so  good  a  constitution,  that  haUi  not 
some  impediment  of  body  or  mind.  Quisque  suos  patimur 
manes ;  we  have  all  our  infirmities,  first  or  last,  more  or  less. 
There  will  be,  peradvcnture,  in  an  age,  or  one  of  a  thousand, 
like  Zenophilus  the  musician  in  ''Pliny,  that  may  happiW  li"e 
105  years  without  any  manner  of  impediment;  a  Pollio 
Romulus,  that  can  preserve  himself  "wilh  wine  and  in/le;  a 
man  as  fortunate  as  Q.  Metellus,  of  whom  Valerius  so  much 
braggs;  a  man  as  healthful  as  Otto  Herwardus,  a  senator  of 
Aiuborrow  in  Germany,  (whom  ^Leovitius  the  astrologer 
brings  in  for  an  example  and  instance  of  certainly  in  his  art) 
who,  because  lie  hadthesignificatours  in  bis geniture  fortunate, 
and  free  from  the  hostile  aspects  of  Saturn  and  Mars,  being  a 
very  old  man,  ^cotdd  not  remember  that  ever  he  was  sick. 
» Paracelsus  may  brag,  that  he  could  make  a  man  live  400 
years  or  more,  if  he  might  bring  him  up  from  his  infancy,  and 
diet  him  Bs  he  list ;  and  some  physicians  hold,  that  tnere  is 
no  certain  period  of  mans  lite,  but  it  may  still,  by  temperance 
and  physick,  be  prolonged.  We  find  in  the  mean  time,  by 
common  experience,  that  no  man  can  escape,  but  that  of 
'Hesiod  is  true: 

nXiiij  ftev  yap  yata.  xaxuiv,  ff^nj  le  ^a,\ar<ra' 
fiaao!  f  avSpuiTDtaiv  if'  lV*f>  X^'  **'   >''""'t 

1  contn  nitunm,  qui  mum  pjui,  tK. 

K  lib.  7.  Centum  el  quinque  rixil  dihim 
,  torn  olro.  '  ExempKi  gcnitur. 

]ni&ui  Epbemer.  cip.  de  infiimlut.  'Qui,  quDid  puerille  ultimam  nw- 

swriiTu  icconUri  poteil,  nou  meminit  se  rgrotuni  decubuiiie.  >■  I^b  ie  vitt 

IfiDgi.  '  Opcr.  et  ists. 
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Th-  eartli's  full  of  maladies,  and  foil  the  cea, 
Wtiich  set  upon  us  both  b)-  night  and  day. 

Division  of  diseases,'^  If  you  require  a  more  exact  divisioa 
of  these  ordinary  diseases  which  are  incident  to  men,  I  refer 
you  to  physicians :  'they  wIU  tell  you  of  acuie  and  chronick, 
Jirst  and  sectmdary,  lethales,  saUUaresi  ertantf  ^cdy  simple, 
compound,  connexed,  or  consequent,  belonging  to  parts  or  the 
whole,  in  haliit  or  in  disposition,  Sfc.  My  division  at  this  time 
(as  most  befitting  my  purpose)  shall  oe  into  those  of  the 
body  and  mind.  For  them  of  the  bodv,  (a  brief  catalogue  of 
which  Fuchsius  hatli  made,  Institut.  lib.  S.  sect.  1.  cap.  11.) 
I  refer  you  to  the  voluminous  tomes  of  Galen,  Aretseus,  Rhan^ 
Avicenna,  Alexander,  Paulus,  Aetius,  Cordonerius,  and  those 
exact  neotericks,  Savonarola,  Cappivaccius,  Donatus  Alto- 
marus,  Hercules  de  Saxoni!^,  Mercurialis,  Victorius  Favcn- 
tinus,  Wecker,  Piso,  &c.  that  have  methodically  and  elabo- 
rately written  of  them  all.  Those  of  the  mind  and  head  I  will 
bridiy  handle,  and  apart. 


SUBSECT.  III. 

Division  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Head. 

M.  HESE  diseases  of  the  mind,  forasmuch  as  tfa^  have  their 
chief  seat  and  organs  in  the  head,  are  commomy  repeatal 
amongst  the  diseases  of  the  head,  which  are  divers,  and  vai; 
much  according  to  their  site:  for  in  the  head,  as  there  be 
several  parts,  so  there  be  divers  grievances,  which,  according 
to  that  division  of  ''Heurnius,  (which  he  takes  out  of  Arco- 
lanus)  are  inward  or  outward  (to  omit  all  others  which  per- 
tain to  eyes  and  ears,  nostrils,  gums,  teeth,  mouth,  palate, 
tongue,  wesel,  chops,  face,  Sec.)  belonging  properly  to  the 
brain,  as  baldness,  railing  of  hair,  turfair,  lice,  &c.  'Inward 
belon^ng  to  the  skins  next  to  the  brain,  called  dttrb  and  pia 
mater,  as  all  head  aches,  &c.  or  to  the  ventricles,  caulec, 
kella,  tunicles,  creeks,  and  parts  of  it,  and  their  passions,  at 
caros,  vertigo,  iticuims,  apoplexie,  Jalling-sickness.  Tix 
diseases  of  the  /terves ;  crampes,  stupor,  convulsion,  tremor, 
palsie;  or  belonging  to  the  excrements  of  the  brain,  ca- 
tarrhes,  sneezing,  rhewaes,  distillations ;  or   else  those  that 


*S<c  Fernclim,  Phlh.  tft^  1.  cap.  9,  l<^  II,  13.     Fuchtiiu.in! 
VoXer.  SynL  ^  PnE&t.  dc  moiiai  eapillc    In  rap 

irtci.  ill  itax  quenlc  ibi  ereniunt.  '  Of  whiA  I«*d  fe 
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pertain  to  the  substance  of  the  brain  it  self,  in  which  are  con* 
ceived,  phrensie^  lethargies  melancholy^  madness^  'voeak  me' 
nunyj  sopor,  or  coma  vigilia  and  xngil  coma.  Out  of  these 
again  I  will  single  such  as  properly  belong  to  the  phantasie^  or 
imagination,  or  reason  it  self,  which  *Laurentius  calls  the 
diseases  of  the  mind ;  and  Hildesheim,  morbos  imaginationis^ 
out  rationis  hesa,  which  are  three  or  four  in  number,  phren» 
sie,  madness,  melancholy,  dotage  and  their  kinds,  as  hydro- 
phobia,  lycanthropia,  chorus  sancti  Viti,  morbi  dcemoniaci ; 
which  I  will  briefly  touch  and  point  at,  insisting  especially  in 
ibis  of  melancholy,  as  more  eminent  than  the  rest,  and  that 
through  all  his  kinds,  causes,  symptomes,  prognosticks,  cures  ; 
as  Lonicerus  hath  done  de  Apoplexid,  and  many  other  of  such 
particular  diseases.  Not  that  I  find  fault  with  those  which 
Dave  written  of  this  subject  before,  as  Jason  Pratensis,  Lauren^ 
tius  Montaltus,  T.  Bright,  &c.  they  have  done  very  well  in 
their  several  kinds  and  methods :  yet  that  which  one  omits, 
another  may  haply  see ;  that  which  one  contracts,  another  may 
inlarge.  lo  conclude  with  ^Scribanius,  that  vohich  they  had 
neglected,  or  perfunctorily  handled,  we  may  more  thoroughly 
examine;  that  which  is  obscurely  delivered  in  them,  may  be 
perspicuously  dilated  and  amplified  by  us,  and  so  made  more 
&miliar  and  easie  for  every  mans  capacity,  and  the  common 
good;  which  is  the  chief  end  of  my  uiscourse. 

SUBSECT.  IV.  ^ 

Dotage,  Phrensie,  Madness,  Hydrophobia,  Lycanthropia, 

Chorus  sancti  Ptti,  Extasis. 

Delirium,  do/a^^.]  JLIOTAGE,  fatuity,  or  folly,  is  a  com- 
mon  nanie  to  all  the  following  species,  as  some  will  have  it 
^Laurentius  and  ''Altomarus  comprehended  madness,  melan^ 
chofy,  and  the  rest,  under  this  name,  and  call  it  the  summum 
genus  of  them  all.  If  it  be  distinguished  from  them,  it  is 
natural  or  ingenite,  which  comes  by  some  defect  of  the  organs, 
and  over-mobt  brain,  as  we  see  in  our  common  fools;  and  is 
for  the  most  part  intended  or  remitted  in  particular  men,  and 
thereupon  some  are  wiser  than  other ;  or  else  it  is  acquisite,  an 
appenoix  or  symptome  of  some  other  disease,  which  comes  or 
goes;  or,  if  it  continue,  a  sign  oimeUmcholy  itself. 


•CtB.  2.de  melanchoL  ^Cap.  2.  de  Pbyaologii  Bagurum.    Qiuod  alii  ninus 

nets  fortane  dizerint,  nos  examinare,  mdius   dijudicare,    cotugw^   liudeamiia. 
«  Capb  4.  de  md.  '  Art.  med.  c  7. 
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Pkrensie,]  Phreniiis  (which  the  GreelcB  deriTe  from  thi 
word  (p^r^v)  is  a  disease  of  the  mind,  with  a  continual  madnesi 
or  dotage^  which  hath  an  acute  fever  annexed,  or  else  an  in- 
flammation of  the  brain,  or  the  membranes  or  kells  of  it,  with 
an  acute  fever,  which  causeth  madness  and  dotage.  It  diffen 
fix)m  mdandioly  and  madness^  because  their  dotage  is  without 
an  ague:  this  continual,  with  waking,  or  memory  decayed, 
&C.  Melanckoly  is  most  part  silent,  this  clamorous ;  and  many 
such  like  differences  are  assigned  by  physicians. 

MadHess.]  Madness^  phrensicj  and  melancholy^  are  con* 
founded  by  Celsus,  and  many  writers ;  others  leave  oxxt pkrensie^ 
and  make  madness,  and  melancholy  but  one  disease ;  which 
"Jason  Pralensis  especially  labours,  and  that  they  differ  only 
seamdum  majus  or  minusy  in  quantity  alone,  the  one  being  a 
degree  to  the  other,  and  both  proceeding  fi*om  one  cause.  T&ey 
d\uet  intenso  et  remisso  graduy  saith  **Gordonius,  as  the  hu- 
mour is4n tended  or  remitted*  Of  the  same  mind  is  ^  Areteus, 
Alexander  TertuUianus,  Guianerius,  Savariarola,  Heumius; 
and  Galeo  himself  writes  promiscuously  of  them  both,  by  rea- 
son of  their  affinity :  but  most  of  our  neotericks  do  handle  tbem 
apart,  whom  I  will  follow  in  this  treatise.  Madness  is  tiiere- 
fore  defined  to  be  a  vehement  dotage ;  or  raving  without  a 
fever,  far  more  violent  than  melancholy,  full  of  anger  and  cla- 
mour, horrible  looks,  actions,  gestxires,  troubling  the  patients 
with  far  greater  vehemency  both  of  body  and  mind,  without  all 
fear  and  sorrow,  with  such  impetuous  force  and  boldness,  that 
sometimes  three  or  four  men  cannot  hold  them ;  differing  only 
in  this  from  phrensie,  that  it  is  without  a  fever,  and  their  me- 
mory is,  most  part,  better.  It  hath  the  same  causes  as  the 
other,  as  choler  adust,  and  blood  incensed,  brains  inflamed,  &c 
^  Fracastorius  adds,  a  due  time  and  full  age  to  this  definition, 
to  distinguish  it  from  children,  and  will  have  it  confirmed  im- 
potency  to  separate  it  from  such  as  accidently  come  and  go 
again^  a^  by  taking  henbane^  nightshade,  wine,  Sft.  Of 
this  fury  riiere  be  divers  kinds;  ^ecstasie,  which  is  familiar 
with  9ome  persons,  as  Cardan  saith  of  himself,  he  could  be  in 
^ne  wfcen  ne  list ;  in  which  the  Indian  priests  deliver  their 
-<yrades,  and  the  witches  in  Lapland  (as  Olaus  Magnus  wrtoetb, 
!.  H.  qap.  18.  es^asi  omnia  preedicere)  answer  aH  ^questions 


"Plerique  m^ici  utio  complexu  perstringtmt  hos  duos  moi1>os,  quod  tx 
caussa  oriantur,  qnodque  magnitadhie  et  modo  solum  ^«teDt»  'et  «lter  gt^dus  ad  •}- 
terum  existat    Jason  Pratens.  ^  Lib.  Med.  '  IVs  maniae  mihi  videtur. 

**  Insanus  est,  qui  state  debit^  et  tempore  debito,  per  se,  non  momeDtaneam  et  fo- 
gacem,  ut  vini,  solani,  hyoscyami.  sed  confirmatam  habet  inipotentiam  bene  operandi 
drct  iii«et1e«wn).  1.  a.  de  intellectiene.  «  Of  which  read  Wkx  Plstcr,  cap.  S.  dt 

mfliitift  ttNeiiMtioiie. 
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in  an  extasis  you  wJH  wA.;  whcit  your  friendt  dOt  wbere  they 
are,  how  thejr  fare,  &c.  The  odier  tpecits  of  this  fury  are 
entktmasnu,  rmelationg,  and  mtionx,  so  oft«D  mendoned  by 
Gr^ory  and  Beda  in  th^r  fvodcs ;  obsession  or  possession  (^ 
devuB,  SUn/UiiK  ^ophets,  and  poetical  Furies  i  such  as  come 
by  cadn;;  noxious  neibe,  taruitulaa  stinging,  &c.  which  sonia 
reduce  to  this.  The  most  knomi  are  lycat^rcpia,  At/drapho- 
bia,  cAorussaMcti  Viti. 

ZA/cantiropie.]  Ltfcanthropia,  which  ATieenu  calla  eucu- 
buthj  odien  luptnam  insaniam,  or  wolf-madness,  when  men 
run  faowlin);  about  eraves  and  fields  in  the  oigfat,  and  will  not 
be  perswaded  but  that  (Jicy  are  wolves,  or  some  such  beaat»— 
*  Actios  and  *"  Paulus  call  it  a  kind  of  melaneholy  i  but  I  should 
rather^  refer  it  to  madness,  as  most  do.  Some  make  a  doubt  c£ 
it,  wheAli«r  tliere  be  any  such  disease.  '  Donat.  ab  Altomaii 
sflitli,  that  be  saw  two  of  them  in  his  time :  **  Wierus  telia  a 
story  of  Nich  a  one  at  Padua,  1541,  that  would  not  believe  to 
tke  contrary,  but  that  he  was  a  wolf.  He  hath  another  instfmce 
of  a  Spaniard,  who  thonght  himself  a  bear.  *  Foreatus  con- 
firma  as  much  by  manv  examples;  one,  amongst  the  leat,  of 
wbich  be  was  an  eye  witness,  at  Alcma»  in  Holland — a  poor 
hiubwidman  that  still  hunted  about  graves,  andkcntincburdi- 
yards,  of  a  pale,  blaejc,  ugly,  and  f^rful  totJc.  Such,  belilM; 
or  little  better,  were  king  Prcetui  '  daughters,  that  thought 
themsdves  kine ;  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  Daniel,  as  some  m- 
terpreters  Ixrfd,  was  only  troubled  witti  ^is  kind  of  madness. 
Tnis  disease  perhaps  gave  occasion  to  that  bold  esseitios  <£ 
■  I^y,  xme  men  •mere  Ua-ned  into  icolves  in  His  time,  and 
Jrom  molves  to  tnen  again ;  and  to  that  table  of  Pausanias,  of  a 
man  that  was  ten  years  a  wolf,  and  afterwards  turned  to  lus 
fcrmershape:  to '' Ovids  tale  of  Lycaon,  &c  He  that  is  de- 
fdroDs  to  hear  of  this  disease,  or  more  examplee,  let  him  read 
Austin  in  his  eighteenth  book  de  Civitale  Dei,  cap.  5  ;  Jlfi- 
xaUta,  ceni.  6.  77;  Sckenkius,  lib.  1.  Hildeeheim,  spicil.  8. 
de  Manid ;  Foresba,  lib.  10.  die  Morbit  Cerebri,-  Olaus  Mag-- 
mts ;  VincetUius Bellavicensit,  spec.  met.  Ub.S\.c.\i2;  Pieriiu, 
Bodine,  Zuinger,  Zeiigur,  Peueer,  Wiena,  Spranger,  Sgt. 
This  malady,  saidi  Avicenna,  trouUelli  men  most  in  Febniary, 
and  is  now  a  dayes  frequent  ui  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  aocord- 
ii^  to '  HeumiuB.  Sdienutzius  will  have  it  common  in  liro- 
ma.    They  lye  \bA,  most  pHt,  all  <)ay,  «od  go  abroad  in  tiw 


•Ui.6.  op.  It.  *■  lA. a. op.  L6.  '0>p.S.AtLAad.  'D* 
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night,  barking,  howling,  at  graves  and  deserts;  ^they  have 
usually  hoUatD  eyeSy  scabbed  legs  and  thighs^  very  dry  and 
pale,  ^saith  Altomarus:  he  gives  a  reason  there  of  all  the 
symptomes,  and  sets  down  a  Driefcure  of  them. 

Hydrophobia  is  a  kind  of  madness,  well  known  in  every 

village,  which  comes  by  the  biting  of  a  mad  dog,  or  scratching 

(saith   ^Aurelianus),  touching,  or  smelling  alone  sometimes 

(as  ^  Sckenkius  proves),  and  is  incident  to  many  other  creatures 

as  well  as  men ;  so  called,  because  the  parties  affected  cannot 

endure  the  sight  of  water,  or  anv  liquor,  supposing  still  th^ 

see  a  mad  dog  in  it.     And  (which  is  more  wondei*ful)  though 

they  be  very  dry,  (as  in  this  malady  they  are)  they  will  rather 

dye  than  drink.   '^Ccelius  Aurelianus,  an  ancient  writer,  makes 

a  doubt  whether  this  hydrophobia  be  a  passion  of  the  body  or 

the  mind.     The  part  affected  is  the  brain :  the  cause,  poyson 

that  comes  from  the  mad  dog,  which  is  so  hot  and  dry,  that 

it  consumes  all  the  moisture  in  the  body.     '  Hildesheim  relates 

of  some  that  dyed  so  mad,  and,  being  cut  up,  had  no  water, 

scarce  blood,  or  any  moisture  left  in  them.     To  such  as  are 

so  affected,  the  fear  of  water  begins  at  fourteen  dayes  after  they 

are  bitten,  to  some  again  not  till  forty  or  sixty  dayes  after: 

commonly,  saith  Heurnius,  they  begin  to  rave,  flye  water,  and 

glasses,  to  look  red,  and  swell  ui  the  face,  about  twenty  dayes 

after,  (if  some  remedy  be  not  taken  in  the  mean  time),  to  lye 

awake,  to  be  pensive,  sad,  to  see  strange  visions,  to  bark  and 

howl,  to  fall  into  a  sWoun,  and  oftentimes  fits  of  the  falling 

sickness.    ^  Some  say,  little  things  like  whelps  will  be  seen 

in  their  urines.     If  any  of  these  signs  appear,  they  are  past 

recovery.     Many  times  these  symptomes  will  not  appear  till 

six  or  seven  moneths  after,  saith   ^  Codronchus;  and  some 

times  not  till  seven  or  eight  years,  as  Guianerius;  twelve,  as  Al- 

bertus ;  six  or  eight  moneths  afl:er,  as  Galen  holds.     Baldus  the 

Beat  lawyer  dyed  of  it:  an  Augustin  frier,  and  a  woman  in 
elph,  that  were  *  Forestus  patients^  were  miserably  consumed 
with  it  The  common  cure  in  the  countrey  (for  such  at  least 
as  dwell  near  the  sea  side)  is  to  duck  them  over  head  and  ears 
in  sea  water;  some  use  charms ;  every  good  wife  can  prescribe 
medicines.  But  the  best  cure  to  be  nad  in  such  cases,  is  from 
the  most  approved  physicians.  They  that  will  read  of  them, 
may  consult  with  Dioscorides,  lib,  6.  cap.  37.  Heurnius,  Hil- 
desheim, Capivaccius,  Forestus,  Sckenkius,  and,  before  all 
others^  Codronchus  an  Italian,  who^hath  lately  written  two 
exquisite  books  of  this  subject 

■  Ulcerata  cnira ;  ntis  iptis  adett  immodica ;  pallidi ;  lingua  sicca.  ^  Capw  9. 

art  Hydrophobia.  «^  Lib.  3.  cap.  9.  ••  Idb.  7.  de  Venenia.  « liU  S. 

cap.  13.  de  morbia  acutis.  'Spicil  2.  f  Sckenkiui,  7.  lib. da  Venous. 

k  Lib.  de  Hydrophobia.  ^  Obsenrat  lib.  10.  S5 
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Chorus saneti  Viti.]  Chorus  sancH  Viti,  or  S.  Vitus  dance; 
the  lascivious  dance>  *  Paracelsus  calls  it,  because  they  that  are 
taken  with  it,  can  do  nothing  but  dance  till  they  be  dead,  or 
cured.  It  is  so  called,  for  that  the  parties  so  troubled  were 
wont  to  go  to  S.  Vitus  for  help ;  and,  after  they  had  danced 
there  a  wnile,  they  were  ^  certainly  freed.  'Tis  strange  to  hear 
how  long  they  wilMance,  and  in  what  manner,  over  stools^  forms, 
tables :  even  great-beUi^  women  sometimes  (and  yet  never  hurt 
their  children)  will  dance  so  long  that  they  can  stir  neither  hand 
nor  foot,  but  seem  to  be  ouite  dead,  One  in  red  cloaths  they 
cannot  abide.  Musick,  aoove  all  things,  they  love ;  and  there- 
fore magistrates  in  Germany  will  hire  musicians  to  play  to 
them,  and  some  lusty  sturdy  companions  to  dance  with  them. 
This  disease  hath  been  very  common  in  Germany,  as  appears 
by  those  relations  of  ^  Sckenkius,  and  Paracelsus  m  his  book  of 
Madness,  who  brags  how  many  several  persons  he  hath  cured 
of  it  Felix  Piaterus  {de  Mentis  Alienat,  cap.  3.)  reports  of  a 
woman  in  Basil  whom  he  saw,  that  danced  a  whole  moneth 
together.  The  Arabians  call  it  a  kind  of  palsie.  Bodine,  in 
his  fifth  book  de  Repub.  cap,  1 .  speaks  of  this  infirmity ;  Mona- 
vius,  in  his  last  epistle  to  Scoltizius,  and  in  another  to  Dudi- 
thus,  where  you  may  read  more  of  it. 

Tlie  last  kind  of  madness  or  melancholy  is  that  demoniacal 
(if  I  may  so  call  it)  obsession  or  possession  of  devils,  which 
Piaterus  and  others  would  have  to  he  prseteniatural :  stupend 
things  are  said  of  them,  their  actions,'  gestures,  contortions^ 
fiisting,  prophesying,  speaking  languages  they  were  never 
taught,  &c.  many  strange  stories  are  related  of  them^  which 
because  some  will  not  allow,  (for  Deacon  and  Darrel  have 
written  large  volumes  on  this  suoject  j^ro  et  con.)  I  voluntarily 
omit. 

^  Fuchsius,  Institute  lib.  d.  sec.  I.  cap  1 1,  Felix  Plater,  *  Lau- 
rentius,  add  to  these  another^u/y  that  proceeds  from  lave^  and 
another  fi*om  study,  another  divine  or  religious  fury ;  but  these 
more  properly  belong  to  melancholy ;  of  all  which  I  will  speak 
'apart,  intending  to  write  a  whole  book  of  them. 

*  LaKivam  choretm.     To.  4.  de  raorbis  amentium.    Tract.  1.  ^Eventu,  ut 

flunmum,  rem  ipsam  coinprobante.  'Lib.  1.  cap.  deManuL  '  Cap.  3. 

4l«  nentif  alioat.  «Cap.4«domeL  fPARr.3. 
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SUBSEC.  V. 

Melancholy  in  Disposition^  improperly  so  called. 

'  jEquwocations. 

3x£LANCHOLY,  the  subject  of  our  present  discoune,  is 
either  in  disposition,  or  habit.     In  disposition  b  thattransitory 
melanchoUi  which  comes  and  goes  upon  eyerjr  smaU  occasion  of 
sorrow,  need,  sidkness,  trouble,  iear«  grief,  pasdon,  or  pertur- 
baxion  of  the  ioind,  any  manner  of  care,  discontefit,  or  thought, 
which  causeth  anguish,  duhiess,  heaviness  and  vexation  of  apirity 
any  waves  ojpposite  to  pleasure,  mirth,  joy,  ddi^t,  causing 
frowarcness  in  us,  or  a  dij^ke.    In  which  equivocia  and  impro- 
per sense,  we  calt  him  melancholy,  that  is  dull,  sad*  sowr,  lump- 
ish, ill  disposed,  sohtary»  any  way  moved*  or  displeased.    And 
.from  these  melaoidioly  dispositions  ^no  man  living  ia  five,  no 
/  Stoick,  none  so  wise,  none  so  happy,  none  jso  patient,  so 
generous,  so  godly,  so  divine^  that  can  vindicate  htmself;  ao  well 
composed,  faMit  more  or  less,  sometime  or  other,  lie  feels  the 
smart  of  it.     Melancholy^  in  this  sense,  is  the  dharacter  of  mor- 
tality. ^Mon,  thatisbomofawotnany  isqfshortcontinucuicef  and 
Jidl  {^trouble,    Zeao,  Cato,  Socrates  himself, — whom  ""  ^liao 
so  highly  commends  lor  a  tnoderate  temper,  that  noibing  could 
disturb  him ;  btU^  going  out^  and  coming  in^  still  Socrates  keptlbe 
same  serenity  <^  countenance^  *what  misery  soever  be^U  him^ 
(if  we  may  believe  Plato  his  disciple)  was  mudb  tormented  with 
it.     Q.  Metellus,  in  whom  *^  Valerius  gives  instance  of  all  Jtifv 
piness,  the  most  fortunate  man  then  Uvingy  bom  in  that  most 
fiourishing  city  ^Rome^  ofnMe  parentage^  a  proper  man  of 
person,  'voell  qualified^  heedthful,  rich,  ionowraMe,  a  senator^  a 
consul,  happy  in  his  wife,  hapj^  in  his  children^  i^c.  yet  this  man 
was  not  void  of  melancbdy ;  he  had  bis  skane  of  sorrow^  '  Pok- 
crates  Samius,  that  flung  his  ring  into  the  sea,  because  he  would 
participate  of  discontent  with  others,  and  had  it  miraculously 
restored  to  him  again  shortly  after  by  a  fish  taken  as  he  apgl^ 
was  not  free  from  melancholy  diq)ositiQns.     No  man  'Caa  cuie 

*De  quo  homine  sccuritas?  de  quo  ccrtum  gaucUum?  Quocunque  se  convertit,  in 
terrenis  rebus  amaritudinem  animi  invenieL  Aug.  in  Psal.  8. 5.  ^  Job.  I.  14. 

''Omni  tempore  Socratera  eodem  vultu  videri,  sive  domum  rediret,  sive  domo 
egrederetur.  '^LdK  7.  cap.  1.  Natus  in  florentissimi  totius  orbis  civitate,  ao- 

bUissimis  parentibus,  corporis  vires  habuit,  et  nurisaimtfs  animi  dotes,  uxor  ?m  coii- 
spfcuam,  pudicam,  felices  liberos,  consulare  decus,  sequentes  triumphos,  &c 
*  -flSUan. 


Mem.  1.  Snta.  5.]     iSression  of  Anato^i^i^^  1  ^ 

himself:  the  very  gods  had  bitter  pangs,  and  firequent  passions^ 
as  their  own  *  poets  put  upon  them,  In  general  ^  as  the  heaven^  y 
9o  is  our  life^  sometimes  fair^  sometimes  overcast^  tentpestiwus; 
and  serene ,-  as  in  a  rose^  JUmers  and  prickles ;  in  the  year  it 
selfi  a  temperate  summer  sometimes^  a  hard  winter,  a  drowthp 
and  then  again  pleasant  showers;  so  is  our  life  intermixt  with 
joyes^  hopeSj  fears,  sorrows,  calumnies :  Invicem  cedunt  dolor 
et  voluptas :  there  is  a  succession  of  pleasure  and  pain. 

'^  medio  de  fonte  leporum 


/ 


Surgit  amari  Illiquid,  quod  in  ipsis  Horibus  angat. 

Even  in  the  mids^  of  laughing  there  is  sorrow  (as  '^  Solomon 
tioMs) :  even  in  the  midst  of  all  our  feasting  and  jollity,  (as 
« Austin  infers  in  his  Com.  on  Psal.  41)  there  is  gric^  and 
discontent.  Inter  delicias,  semper  aliquid  Sitvi  nos  strangtdat : 
for  a  pint  of  honey,  thou  shalt  here  likely  find  a  gallon  of  gaul ; 
for  a  dram  of  pleasure,  a  pound  of  pain ;  for  an  inch  of  mirth^ 
an  dl  of  moan :  as  ivy  doth  an  oak,  these  miseries  encompass 
our  life :  and  'tis  most  absurd  and  ridiculous  for  any  mortai 
man  to  look  for  a  perpetualtenour  of  happiness  in  his  life.  No-  ^ 
thing  so  prosperous  and  pleasant,  but  it  haibh  ^  some  bitterness  in 
k)  some  com[dainingy  some  grudging;  'tis  all  yXvxv^iK^oy,  a 
mixt  passion,  and,  luce  a  chequer  table,  black  and  white;  meii, 
fiimilies,  cities,  have  their  falls  and  wanes,  now  trines,  sextiles, 
ihen  ouartiles  and  oppositions.  We  are  not  here,  as  those  angel% 
celestial  powers  and  oodies,  sun  and  moon,  to  finish  our  course 
whbout  ail  ofience,  with  such  constancy,  to  continue  for  so 
many  ages ;  but  subject  to  infirmities,  miseries,  interrupt,  tossed 
and  tumbled  up  and  down,  carried  about  with  every  small  blast, 
often  molested  and  disquieted  upon  each  slender  occasicMi,  ^  un- 
certain, brittle ;  and  so  is  all  that  we  trust  unto.  ^  And  he  that 
kn&as  net  this,  tmd  is  not  armed  to  endure  it^  is  not  Jit  to  live  in 


"  HotncF.  iKad.  **  Upsiu^  cent.  S.ep.  45.  Ut  cceluin,  sic  nos  homines  sumus : 

illud  ex  intervallo  nubibus  obducitur  et  obscuratur.  In  rosario  flores  spinis  intermixfi. 
Tha  flhnifis  aeri;  udtira  modo,  vudam,  tempesUs,  serenitas :  ita  rices  renun  sunt, 
^pfsmia  gaudiis,  et  seqnaces  cuns.  ^^liucretius,  I  4.  1 124.  ^  Prov.  14.  S. 

KxtrcflMim  gaudit  luctus  occopat.  "  Natalitia  inquit  celebrantur ;  nuptiae  htc 

sunt;  at  ibi  quid  celebratur,  quod  nondolet,  quod  non  transit?  ^Apuleiui, 

4.  Aorid.  Nlbil  quidqutd  bomini  tam  prospenini  divinitiiB  datum,  quia  eiadmixttm  ait 
aB^oid  ififficultatis,  at  etiam  unplisnma  quaqui  Ictiti^  subsk  qucpiam  vel  parva  queri- 
inonia,  conjugatione  qu&dam  mellis  et  fellis.  >  Caduca  nimirum  et  fragilia,  et 

pueriiibus  coosentanea  crepundiis,  sunt  ista  quae  vires  et  opes  humanae  yocantur :  affluunt 
sobito ;  repente  dilabuntur ;  nullo  in  loco,  nulla  in  persona,  stabilibus  nixa  radicibus 
consiitiint;  sed  incertisnmo  flatu  fortunae,  quos  in  sublime  extulerunt,  improvise 
fftHniTiHi  deftitutos  io  profundo  miserianun  vaUe  iniserabiliter  immeigunt  Valerius,  1.  6* 
e.9.  ^  Huicseculo  parum  aptus  es;  autpotius  omnium  nostronuncondi- 

taofieai  ignoras,  <}uibus  rcciproco  quodam  nexu,  &c.  Lorchanus  Gallobelgicus,  lib*  S.  ad 
annum  I59S. 


k 


Si. 
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this  wjrld  (as  one  condoles  our  time) ;  he  knows  not  the  condi- 
tion ofit^  ivhere,  mth  a  reciprocal  tt/Cj  pleasure  and  pain  are 
still  unitedy  and  succeed  one  another  in  a  ring,  Exi  e 
mundo ;  get  thee  gone  hence,  if  thou  canst  not  brocH^  it :  there 
is  no  way  to  avoid  it,  but  to  arm  thy  self  with  patience,  with 
magnammity,  to  "^  oppose  thy  self  unto  it,  to  suffer  affliction  as  a 
good  souldier  of  Christ,  as  ^  Paul  advised,  constantly  to  bear  it, 
But  forasmuch  as  so  few  can  embrace  this  good  counsel  of  his, 
or  use  it  aright,  but  rather,  as  so  many  bruit  beasts,  give  way 
to  their  passion,  voluntarily  subject  and  precipitate  themselves 
into  a  labjnrinth  of  cares,  woes,  miseries,  and  suffer  their  souls 
to  be  overcome  by  them,  cannot  arm  themselves  with  that  pa- 
tience as  they  ought  to  do,  it  falleth  out  oftentimes  that  these 
dispositions  oecome  habits,  and  many  affects  contemned  (as 
^  Seneca  notes)  make  a  disease.  Even  as  one  destination,  not 
jfet  grcnxn  to  custome,  makes  a  cough,  but  continual  and 
inveterate  causeth  a  consumption  of  the  lungs :  so  do  these 
our  melancholy  provocations ;  and,  according  as  the  humour 
it  self  is  intended,  or  remitted  in  men,  as  their  temperature  of 
body  or  rational  soul  is  better  able  to  make  resistance,  so  are 
they  more  or  less  affected :  for  that  which  is  but  a  ftea-biting 
to  one,  causeth  unsufferable  torment  to  another ;  and  which 
one  by  his  singular  moderation  and  well  composed  carriage 
can  happily  overcome,  a  second  is  no  whit  able  to  sustain; 
but,  upon  every  small  occasion  of mis-conceivedabuse,  injury, 
grief,  disgrace,  loss,  cross,  rumour,  &c.  (if  solitary,  or  idle) 
yields  so  tar  to  passion,  that  his  complexion  is  altered ,  his  di- 
gestion hindred,  his  sleep  gone,  his  spirits  obscured,  and  his 
heart  heavy,  his  hypocondries  mis-affected ;  wind,  crudity,  on 
a  sudden  overtake  him,  and  he  himself  overcome  with  melan- 
choly. As  it  is  with  a  man  imprisoned  for  debt,  if  once  in  the 
goal,  every  creditor  will  bring  nis  action  against  him,  and  there 
ukely  hold  him — if  any  discontent  seise  upon  a  patient,  in  an 
instant  all  other  perturbations  (for,  qua  data  porta,  ruunt)  will 
set  upon  him ;  and  then,  like  a  lame  dog  or  broken-winged  goose, 
he  droops,  and  pines  away,  and  is  brought  at  last  to  that  ilihabit 
or  malady  of  melancholy  it  self:  so  that,  as  the  philosophers 
make  ^  eight  degrees  of  heat  and  cold,  we  may  make  eighty  eight 
of  melancholy,  as  the  parts  affected  are  diverselv  seis^  with  it, 
or  have  been  plungea  more  or  less  into  this  infernal  gulf,  or 
waded  deeper  into  it.     But  all  these  melancholy  fits,  nowso- 


•  Horeum  omnia  studit  dirigi  debent,  ut  huraana  fortiter  feramus.  ^  2  Tim. 

2.  S.  ^  Epiat  90. 1.  10.  Afiectus  frequentes  contemptique  morbum  fadunL 

DeatiDatio  una,  nee  adhuc  in  morem  adducta,  tusaim   facit ;    assidua  et  violentar 
plithisim.    •  ^  Calidura  ad  octo :  frigidum  ad  octo.     Una  biruhdo  non  ficft 

aestatem. 
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ever  pleasinff  aX  first,  or  displeasing,  violent  and  tvrannizing 
over  those  whom  they  seise  on  for  the  time — yet  these  fits,  I 
ssy,  or  men  affected,  are  but  improperly  so  called,  because 
they  continue  not,  but  come  and  co,  as  by  some  objects  they 
are  moved.  This  melancholy,  of  which  we  are  to  treat,  is  an 
habit,  morbus  sontiaa,  or  chrontcus,  a  chronicle  or  continuate 
disease,  a  settled  humour,  as 'AurelJanus  and  "others  call  it, 
not  errant,  but  fixed ;  and  as  it  was  lone  increasinc,  so,  now/' 
being  (pleasant  or  painliil)  grown  to  an  habit,  it  willhardly  be 
removed. 

SECT.  L— MEMB.  II. 
SUBSECT.  I. 

Digression  of  Anatomy. 

xSeFORE  I  proceed  to  define  the  disease  of  melanchUyt 
what  it  is,  or  to  discourse  farther  of  it,  I  hold  it  not  im- 
pertinent to  make  a  brief  digression  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
body  and  faculties  of  the  soul,  for  the  better  understanding  of 
that  which  is  to  follow;  because  many  hard  words  will  often 
occur,  as  myracke,  hypothondries,  hcemorrhoids,  ^c.  imagi- 
ruUion,  reason,  humours,  spirits,  vital,  natural,  animal,  nerves, 
veini,  arteries,  ciylus,  pituita ;  which  of  the  vulgar  will  not 
so  easily  be  perceived,  what  they  are,  how  sited,  and  to  what 
end  they  serve.  And,  beside,  it  may  pcrodventure  give  occa- 
sion to  some  men  to  examine  more  accurately,  search  &rther 
into  this  most  excellentsubject,  (and  thereupon,  with  that  royal 
'  prophet,  to  praise  God ;  for  a  nan  is  fearfully  and  iconder- 
JuUy  made,  and  curi<^isly  wrought)  that  have  time  and  leisure 
enough,  and  are  sufficiently  informed  in  all  other  worldly 
businesses,  as  to  make  a  good  bargain,  buy  and  sell,  to  keep  ana*''^ 
make  choice  of  a  fair  hauk,  hound,  horse,  &c.  but,  for  such 
matters  as  concern  the  knowledge  of  themselves,  they  are 
wholly  igndrant  and  careless ;  they  know  not  what  this  body 
and  soufare,  how  combined,  of  what  parts  and  feculties  they 
consist,  or  how  a  man  difiers  from  a  dog.  .'^nd  what  can 
be  more  ignominious  and  filthy  (as  "Melancthon  well  inveighs] 
than  for  a  man  not  to  k'icm  the  structure  and  composttioa 
of  his  own  body  ?  especially  since  the  knowledge  of  it  tends  so^ 
much  to  the  preservation  of  his  health,  and  information  of  his 
manners.    To  stir  them  up  therefore  to  this  study,  to  peruse 


nb.  I.C.6.        ^ Puchuua, L 3.  Mc.np.7.     Hildnbrim,  foL  ISO.  '  Pul. 

I.  ■<  Deaniml.     Turpe  edm  cuboniini  ignDnreiuicotporJt(ul  iU 

)  cdiftciiiin,  pnemtim  cum  ul  T^HudinBTn  el  mora  hcc  cogmtia  pluriniuiii 


so  Division^the  Bo(hf.      [Part  1.  Sec  1. 

those  elaborate  works  of  ^  Galen,  Baubinus^  Plater,  Vesalius, 
Falopius,  Laurentius,  Remelinus,  &c.  which  have  written 
copiously  in  ZrO^m — or  that  which  some  of  our  industrious  coun- 
trey-men  have  done  in  our  mother  tongue^  not  long  since,  as 
that  translation  of  ^  Columbus,  and  *"  Microcosmographia,  in 
thirteen  books — I  have  made  this  brief  digression.  Also  be- 
cause ^  Wecker,  ®  Melancthon,  ^Femelius,  s  Fuchsius,  and  those 
tedious  tracts  de  Animd  (which  have  more  compendiously 
handled  and  written  of  this  matter)  are  not  at  all  times  ready 
to  be  had — to  give  them  some  small  taste  or  notice  of  the  rest, 
let  this  epitome  suffice. 


SUBSECT.  II. 

>^  Division  of  the  Body,     Hut^ours.    Spirits, 

%JF  the  parts  of  the  Body  there  may  be  many  divisions :  the 
most  approved  is  that  of  ^  Laurentius,  out  of  Hippocrates, 
which  is>  into  parts  contained,  or  containing.  Contained  are 
either  kumours  or  spirits. 

Humours.]  A  humour  is  a  liquid  or  fluent  part  of  the  body, 
comprehended  in  it,  for  the  preservation  of^  it,  and  is  either 
innate  or  bom  with  us,  or  adventitious  and  acquisite.  '1  he 
radical  or  innate  is  daily  supplyed  by  nourishment,  which  some 
call  cambium,  and  make  those  secundary  humours  of  ros  and 
ehiten  to  maintain  it;  or  acquisite^  to  maintain  these  four 
first  primary  humours,  coming  and  proceeding  from  the  first 
concoction  in  the  liver,  by  which  means  chylus  is  excluded. 
Some  divide  them  into  profitable,  and  excrementitious.  But 
VCrato  (out  of  Hippocrates)  will  have  all  four  to  be  juyce,  and 
not  excrements,  without  which  no  living  creature  can  be 
sustained ;  which  four,  though  th^y  be  comprehended  in  the 
mass  of  blood,  yet  they  have  their  several  affections,  by  which 
they  are  distinguished  from  one  another,  and  from  those  ad- 
ventitious, peccant,  or  ^  diseased  humoms,  as  Melancthon  calU 
them. 

Blood."]  Blood  is  a  hot,  sweet,  temperate,  red  humour, 
prepared  in  the  mesaraicke  veins,  and  made  of  the  most  tem- 
perate parts  of  the  chylus  in  the  liver,  whose  ofiice  is  to 
nourish  the  whole  body,  to  give  it  strength  and  colour,  being 
dispersed,  by  the  veins,  through  every  part  of  it     And  from  it 


•  De  usu  part.            ^  History  of  man.              «^  D.  Crooke.  ^  In  Syntaxi. 

•  De  anim&.  ^  Instit  lib.  1 .                k  Physiol.  1.  1,  'i.  h  Anat  1. 1 . 

c.  1 8.        'In Micro.  Succos,  sine quibus animal sustentari non potest  ^ Vot- 
bosos  bumores. 
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spirits  are  fim  begotten  in  the  heart,  which  afterwards,  by  the 
arteries,  are  communicated  to  the  other  parts, 

Pituita,  or  phlegm,  is  a  cold  and  moiit  humour,  begotten 
of  the  colder  port  of  tlie  chi/lus  (or  white  juyce  coming  out  of 
the  meat  digested  in  the  stomach)  in  the  liver;  his  onice  is  to 
□ounsh  and  moiEteQ  the  members  of  the  body,  which,  as  the 
tongue,  are  moved,  that  they  be  not  over-dry. 

Cooler  is  hot  and  dry,  bitter,  begotten  of  the  hotter  parts  of 
the  chtflvs,  and  gathered  to  the  gall:  it  helps  the  natural  heat 
and  senses,  and  serves  to  the  expelling  of  excrements. 

Melancholy.']  Melancholy,  cold  and  dry,  thick,  black,  and 
sowr,  begotten  of  the  more  fteculent  part  of  nourishment,  and 
purged  from  the  spleen,  is  a  bridle  to  tfaeother  two  hot  humours, 
blood  and  choler,  preserving  them  in  the  blood,  and  nourishing 
the  bones.  These  four  humours  have  some  onalt^y  with  the 
four  elements,  and  to  the  four  ages  in  man. 

Serum,  Svieat,  Tears.  \  To  these  huroonrs  you  may  add 
serum,  which  is  the  matter  of  urine,  and  those  excrementitioui 
humours  of  the  third  concoction,  sweat  and  tears. 

Spirits.]  Spirit  is  a  most  subtle  vapour,  which  is  expressed 
from  the  Mood,  and  the  instrument  of  the  soul,  to  perform  all 
his  acdons ;  a  common  tye  or  mediwn  betwixt  the  body  and  the 
soul,  oi  some  will  have  it;  or  (as  *  Paracelsus)  a  fourth  soul  of 
it  self.  Melancthon  holds  the  fountain  of  these  spirits  to  he 
the  heart ,-  begotten  there,  and  afterward  conveyed  to  the  brain, 
they  take  another  nature  to  them.  Of  these  spirits  there  be 
three  kinds,  according  to  the  three  prindpal  parts,  brain,  heart, 
liver;  natural,  vital,  animal.  The  natural  are  begotten  in 
the  liver,  and  thence  dispersed  through  the  veins,  to  perform 
those  natural  actions.  The  vital  spirits  are  made  in  the  heart 
of  the  natural,  which,  by  the  arteries,  are  transported  to  all 
the  other  parts :  if  these  spirits  cease,  then  life  ceoseth,  as  in  a 
syncope  or  swounins.  llie  anivtal  spirits,  formed  of  the  vital, 
brought  up  to  the  brain,  and  difiiised  by  the  nerves,  to  the 
soborduiate  members,  give  sense  and  motiMt  to  them  all 

SUBSECT.  III. 

Similar  parts. 

,yjnMW^rfj.]C0NTAINlNG  parts,  by  reason  of  their 
more  solid  sul^tance,  are  either  homoseneal  or  heterogeneal, 
similar  or  dissimilar  1  (so  Aristode  divides  them,  lib.  1 .  cap.  1. 
de  Hist.  Animal.  Laurentius,  cap.  20.  lib.  1.)  Similar,  or 
komogeneal,  ore  such  as,  if  they  be  divided,  are  still  severed  into 
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Earts  of  the  same  nature,  as  water  into  water.  Of  these  some 
e  spermaticalf  some  Jlesfii/y  or  carnal.  '  Spermatical  are  such 
as  are  immediately  begotten  of  the  seed,  which  are  bones^  gris- 
tles, ligaments,  nlembranesj  nerves,  arteries^  veins,  skins jjlbers  or 
stringSjJat. 

Bones,]  The  bones  are  dry  and  hard,  b^otten  of  the  thickest 
of  the  seed,  to  strengthen  and  sustain  other  parts:  some  say 
there  be  three  hundred  and  four,  some  three  hundred  and  seven, 
or  three  hundred  thirteen,  in  mans  body.  They  have  no 
nerves  in  them,  and  are  therefore  without  sense. 

A  gristle  is  a  substance  softer  than  bone,  and  harder  than 
the  rest,  flexible,  and  serves  to  maintain  the  parts  of  motion. 

Ligaments  are  they  that  tye  the  bones  together,  and  other 
parts  to  the  bones,  with  their  subserving  tendons.  Membranes 
office  is  to  cover  the  rest. 

Nerves,  or  sinews,  are  membranes  without,  and  full  of  marrow 
within :  they  proceed  from  the  brain,  and  carry  the  animal 
spirits  for  sense  and  motion.  Of  these  some  be  harder,  some 
softer :  the  softer  serve  the  senses ;  and  there  be  seven  pair  of 
them.  The  first  be  the  optick  nerves,  by  which  we  see ;  the 
second  move  the  eyes ;  the  third  pair  serve  for  the  tongue  to 
taste ;  the  fourth  pair  for  the  taste  in  the  palat ;  the  fifth  be- 
long to  the  ears;  thesi^th  pair  is  most  ample^  and  runs  almost 
over  all  the  bowels ;  the  seventh  pair  moves  the  tongue.  The 
harder  sinews  serve  for  the  motion  of  the  inner  parts,  proceeding 
fi*om  the  marrow  in  the  back,  of  whom  there  be  thirty  com- 
binations— seven  of  the  neck,  twelve  of  the  breast,  &c. 

Arteries,"]  Arteries  are  long  and  hollow,  with  a  double  skin 
to  convey  the  vital  spirits ;  to  discern  which  the  better,  they  say 
that  Vesalius  the  anatomist  was  wont  to  cut  up  men  alive. 
^  They  arise  in  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and  are  principally  two, 
fi*om  which  the  rest  are  derived,  aorta,  and  venosa.  Aorta  is 
the  root  of  all  the  other,  which  serves  the  whole  body ;  the 
other  ^^oes  to  the  lungs,  to  fetch  ayr  to  refrigerate  the  heart 

Veins.]  Veins  are  nollow  and  round  like  pipes ;  arising  from 
the  liver,  carrying  blood  and  natural  spirits,  they  feed  all  the 
parts.  Of  these  there  be  two  chief,  vena  porta,  and  vena  cava, 
irom  which  the  rest  are  corrivated.  That  vena  porta  is  a  vein 
coming  fi-om  the  concave  of  the  liver,  and  receiving  those 
mesaraical  veins,  by  whom  he  takes  the  chylus  from  the  stomach 
and  guts,  and  conveys  it  to  the  liver.  The  other  derives 
blood  from  the  liver,  to  nourish  all  other  dispersed  members. 
The  branches  of  that  vena  porta  are  the  mesaraical  and 
hemorrhoids.     The  branches  of  the  cava  are  inward  or  out" 


*  Laurcotius,  c.  SO.  1.  1 .  Anat.  ^  In  these  they  observe  the  beating  nf  the 

pultc. 
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BTorct — inward — seminal  or  emulgent — outwardf  in  the  head, 
arms,  feet,  &c.  and  have  several  names. 

Fibra,  Fat,  FUs/i.]  Fibne  are  strings,  white  and  solid, 
dispersed  through  the  whole  member,  and  right,  oblique,  trans- 
verse, all  which  have  their  several  uses.  Fat  is  a  similar  part, 
moist,  without  blood,  composed  of  the  most  thick  and  unctuous 
matter  of  the  blood.  The'akin  covers  the  rest,  and  bath  cvficu- 
/am,  or  a  Utile  skin  under  it.  Flesh  is  soft  and  ruddy,  composed 
of  the  congealing  of  blood,  &c. 


Dissimilar  patis. 

Dissimilar  parts  are  those  whidi  we  call  organical,  or  instm- 
menial ;  and  l\\cy  be  inward,  or  outward.  The  chiefest  outward 
parts  aie  situate  forward  or  backward.  Forward,  the  crown  and  - 
foretop  of  the  head,  skull,  face,  forehead,  temples,  chin,  ^es, 
ears,  nose,  &c.  neck,  breast,  chest,  upper  and  lower  part  of  the 
belly,  hypocliondries,  navel,  groyn,  flank,  &c.  Backward,  the 
.  hinder  part  of  the  head,  back,  shoulders,  sides,  loyns,  hip-bones, 
OS  saa-um,  buttocks,  &c. .  Or  joynts,  arms,  hands,  feet,  leggs, 
thighs,  knees,  &c.  Or  common  to  both,  which,  because  tney 
ore  obvious  iind  well  known,  I  have  carelessly  repeated,  caque 
pritcipua  et  grandiora  iantwn :  quod  reliquum,  ex  libris  de  ani- 
md,  qui  vdet,  accipiat. 

Jmtard  o:eanical  parts,  which  cannot  be  seen,  are  divers  in 
number,  and  have  several  name?,  functions,  and  divisions ;  but 
that  of ''  Lauren tius  is  most  notable,  into  noble,  or  ignoble  parts. 
Of  the  noble  there  be  three  principal  parts,  to  which  all  the 
rest  belong,  and  whom  they  serve — brain,  heart,  liver  ;  accord- 
ii^  (o  whose  site,  three  regions,  or  a  threefold  division  is  made 
ofuie  whole  body ;  as,  first,  of  the  head,  in  which  the  animal 
organs  are  contained,  and  brain  it  self,  which  by  his  nerves 
gives  sense  and  motion  to  the  rest,  and  is  fas  it  were}  a  privy 
counsellour,  and  chancellour,  to  the  heart.  The  second  r^ion 
b  the  chest,  or  middle  belli/,  in  which  the  heart  as  king  keeps 
his  court,  and  by  bin  arteries  communicates  life  to  the  whole 
body.  The  third  region  is  the  lower  belly,  in  which  the  liver 
resides  as  a  larate  a  latere,  with  the  rest  of  those  natural 
organs,  serving  lor  concoction,  nourishment,  expelling  of  excre- 
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ments.  This  lower  region  is  distinguished  from  the  upper  by  the 
midriffl  or  diaphragma^  and  is  subdivided  again  by  ''some  into 
three  concavities,  or  regions,  upper,  middle,  and  lower — ^the 
upper,  of  the  hypochondries,  in  whose  right  side  is  the  liver ^  the 
left  the  spleen  {from  which  is  denominated  hvpochondriacal  me- 
lancholy) the  second,  of  the  navel  and  flanks,  divided  from  the 
first  by  the  rim — the  last,  of  the  water-course,  which  is  again 
subdivided  into  three  other  parts.     The  Arabians  make  two 

f)arts  of  this  region,  epigastrium^  and  hypogashium ;  upper,  or 
ower.  Epigastrium  they  call  mirach^  from  whence  comes 
mirachialis  melancholia^  sometimes  mentioned  of  them.  Of 
these  several  regions  I  will  treat  in  brief  apart;  and,  first,  of  the 
third  region,  in  which  the  natural  organs  are  contained. 

The  lower  region.  Natural  Organs.]  But  you  that  are 
readei*s,  in  the  mean  time,  suppose  you  were  new  brought 
into  some  sacred  temple^  or  majestical  palace^  (as  ^  Melanc- 
thon  saith)  to  behold  not  the  matter  only,  but  the  singular 
artj  workmanship,  and  counsel  of  this  our  great  Creator* 
And  "'tis  a  pleasant  and  profitable  speculation,  if  it  be  consi- 
dered aright.  The  parts  of  this  region,  which  present  them- 
selves to  your  consioeration  and  view,  are  such  as  serve  to  nu- 
trition or  generation.-  Those  of  nutrition  serve  to  the  first  or 
second  concoction,  as  the  oesophagus  or  gullet,  which  brings 
meat  and  drink  into  the  stomach.  The  vefitricle  or  stomaoi, 
which  is  seated  in  the  midst  of  that  part  of  the  belly  beneath  the 
midrrff,  the  kitchen  (as  it  were)  of  the  first  concoction,  and 
which  turns  our  meat  into  chylus.  It  hath  two  mouths,  one 
above,  another  beneath.  The  upper  is  sometimes  taken  for  the 
stomach  it  self:  the  lower  and  nether  door  (as  Wecker  calls  it) 
is  named  pylorus.  ^Hiis  stomach  is  sustained  by  a  large  kell  or 
kaull,  called  omentum ;  which  some  will  have  the  same  with 
peritomeum,  or  rim  of  the  belly.  From  tlie  stomach  to  the  very 
jundament,  are  produced  the  guts  or  intestina,  which  serve  a 
little  to  alter  and  distribute  the  ehylus,  and  convey  away  the 
excrements.  They  are  divided  into  small  and  great,  by  reason 
'  of  their  site  and  substance,  blender  or  thicker :  the  slender  is 
duodenum,  or  whole  gut,  which  h  next  to  the  stomach,  som6 
twelve  inches  long  (saith  *  FuChsius).  Jejunum,  or  empty  gut, 
continuate  to  the  other,  which  hath  many  mesaraick  veins 
annexed  to  it,  which  take  part  of  the  chylus  to  the  liver  from 
it.  Hion,  the  third,  which  consists  of  many  crinkles,  which 
serves  with  the  rest  to  receive,  keep,  and  distribute  the  chylus 
from  the  stomach.    The  thick  guts  are  three,  the  blind  gut, 

*  D  Crook,  out  of  Galen  and  others.  ^  Vos  vero  veluti  in  templum  ac  sa- 

crariuro  quoddam  vos  duci  puietis,  &c.     Suavts  iet  utUi8<»>gn)tio.  <  lib.  1* 

cap.  IS.  sect.  5. 
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mhn,  and  right  giU.  The  blind  is  a  thick  and  short  gut, 
b&ving  one  mouth  in  which  the  ilion  and  colon  meet :  it  receives 
the  excrranents,  and  conveys  them  to  the  cohn.  This  colon 
bath  mtiny  windings,  tliat  the  excrements  pRSs  not  away  too 
fast:  the  right  gui  is  straight,  and  conveys  the  raicrements  to 
i^ejvndament,  whose  lower  part  is  bound  up  with  certain  mus- 
cles, calletl  sphincteresy  that  the  excrements  may  be  the  better 
contained,  until  such  time  a  man  be  willing  to  go  to  the  stool. 
In  the  midst  of  these  guts  is  situated  the  mesenterium  or  midriff, 
composed  of  many  vems,  arteries,  and  much  fat,  serving  chit^y 
to  sustain  the  guts.  All  these  parts  serve  the  first  concoction. 
To  the  second,  which  is  busied  either  in  refining  the  good 
nourishment,  or  expelling  the  bad,  is  chiefly  belonging  the 
liver,  like  in  colour  to  congealed  blood,  tlie  shop  of  mood, 
situate  in  the  right  hypochondry,  in  figure  like  to  an  half  moon ; 
geturrosum  taembmm,  Melancthon  stiles  it;  a  generous  part,- 
it  serves  to  turn  the  chylus  to  blood,  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
body.  The  excrements  of  it  are  either  chole>-ick  or  viateryt 
which  the  otiier  subordinate  parts  convey.  The  gall,  placed  m 
the  concave  of  the  livery  extracts  choler  to  it :  the  spleen,  melan- 
choly ;  which  is  situate  on  the  left  side,  over  against  the  liver, 
a  spungy  matter  that  draws  this  black  choler  to  it  by  a  secret 
vertue,  and  feeds  upon  it,  conveying  the  rest  to  the  bottom  of 
the  stomach,  to  stir  up  appetite,  or  else  to  the  guts  as  an  excre- 
ment. That  watery  matter  the  two  kidneys  expurgate  by  those 
emulgent  veins,  and  ureters  The  emulgent  dmw  this  super- 
fluous moisture  from  the  blood ;  the  two  ureters  convey  it  to 
the  bladder,  which,  by  reason  of  his  site  in  the  lower  belly, 
is  apt  to  receive  it,  having  two  paits,  neck  and  bottom :  the  bot- 
tom holds  the  water;  the  neck  is  cnnstringed  with  a  muscle, 
which,  as  a  porter,  keeps  the  water  from  rutming  out  against 
our  will. 

Members  ofgeneradon  arecommon  to  both  sexes,  or  peculiar 
to  one;  which,  because  they  are  impertinent  to  my  purpose,  I  do 
voluntarily  omit. 

Middle  Region.]  Next  in  order  is  the  middle  region,  or 
chest,  which  comprehends  the  vital  faculties  and  parts;  which 
(as  I  have  said)  is  separated  from  the  lower  belly  by  the  dta 
p/tragma  or  midriff,  which  is  a  skin  consisting  of  many  nerves, 
membranes;  and^  amongst  other  uses  it  hath,  is  the  instru- 
ment of  laughing.  There  is  also  a  certain  thin  membrane,  full 
of  sinews,  which  covereth  the  whole  chest  within,  and  is  called 
pleura,  the  seat  of  the  disease  called  pleuriiie,  when  it  is  in- 
flamed. Some  add  a  third  skin,  which  is  termtA  mediastinus, 
which  divides  the  chest  into  two  parts,  right  and  left.  Of  this 
region  the  principal  part  is  the  heart,  which  is  the  seat  and  ' 
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fountain  of  life,  of  heat,  of  spirits,  of  pulse,  and  respiration: 
the  stin  of  our  body,  the  kii^  and  sole  commander  of  it:  the 
seat  and  organ  of  all  passions  and  afiectk)ns ;  [primum  xnvens^ 
idtimum  moriens :  it  lives  first,  and  dies  last  in  all  creatures)  of 
a  pyramidical  form,  and  not  much  unlike  to  a  pine-apple;  "apart 
worthy  of  admiration,  that  can  yield  such  variety  of  affections^  * 
by  whose  motion  it  is  dilated  or  contracted,  to  stir  and  com- 
mand the  humours  in  the  body;  as,  in  sorrow,  melancholy;  in 
anger,  choler;  in  joy,  to  send  the  blood  outwardly;  in  sorrow, 
to  call  it  in ;  moving  the  humours,  as  horses  do  a  chariot 
This  keariy  though  it  be  one  sole  member,  yet  it  mav  be  divided 
inte  two  creeks,  right  and  le/i.  The  right  is  like  the  moon  in- 
creasing, bi^er  than  the  other  part,  and  receives  blood  from 
vena  cava^  distributing  some  of  it  to  tlie  lungs^  to  nourish 
them,  the  rest  to  the  left  side,  to  ingender  spirits.  The  left 
creek  hath  the  form  of  a  cottc,  and  is  the  seat  of  life^  which 
(as  a  torch  doth  oyl)  draws  blood  unto  it,  besetting  of  it  ^irits 
and  fire;  and^  as  fire  in  a  torch,  so  are  spirits  in  the  blood; 
and,  by  that  great  artery  called  aorta^  it  sends  vital  spirits  over 
the  body,  ana  takes  aire  from  the  lungs,  by  that  artery  which 
is  called  venosa;  so  that  both  creeks  have  their  vessels;  the 
right  two  veins ;  the  left  two  arteries,  besides  those  two  com- 
mon anfractuous  ears,  which  serve  them  both ;  the  one  to 
hold  blood,  the  other  aire,  for  several  uses.  The  lungs  is  a 
thin  spungy  part,  Ijke  an  oxe  hoof,  (saith  ^Fernelius)  the 
town-clark  or  cryer  ('^  one  ternis  it),  the  instrument  of  voice, 
as  an  orator  to  a  king ;  annexed  to  the  heart,  to  express  his 
thoughts  by  voice.  That  it  is  the  insti*ument  of  voice  is  ma- 
nifest, in  that  no  creature  can  speak  or  utter  any  voice, 
which  wanteth  these  lights.  It  is,  besides,  the  instrument  of 
respiration,  or  breathing;  and  its  office  is  to  cool  the  hearty 
by  sending  ayre  unto  it  by  the  venosal  artery,  which  vein 
comes  to  the  lungs  by  that  aspera  arteria^  which  consists  of 
many  gristles,  membranes,  nerves,  taking  in  ayre  at  the  nose 
and  mouth,  and,  by  it  likewise,  exhales  the  fumes  of  the  heart. 

In  the  upper  region  serving  the  animal  faculties,  the  chief 
organ  is  the  brainy  which  is  a  soft,  marrowish,  and  white  sub- 
stance, ingendred  of  the  purest  part  of  seed  and  spirits,  in- 
cluded by  many  skins,  and  seated  within  the  skull  or  brain-pan; 
and  it  is  the  most  noble  organ  under  heaven,  the  dwelling  house 
and  seat  of  the  soul,  the  habitation  of  wisdom,  memory,  judge- 


•  Haec  res  est  praecipue  digna  admiratione,  quod  tanta  affectuum  varietate  cietur 
cor,  quod  omDes  res  tristes  et  IcUe  statim  corda  feriunt  et  morent.  ^  Fhyso. 

1.  1.  c.  8.        ^       *'Ut  orator  regi,  sic  pulmo»  vocis  instrumeBtiiin»  annectitur  cordi» 
&c.  Melancth. 
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mait,  reason,  and  in  which  man  is  most  like  unto  God :  and 
tfaereforc  nature  hath  covered  it  with  a  sku)!  of  hard  bone, 
and  two  skins  or  membranes,  whereof  the  one  is  called  dura 
mater,  or  meninx,  the  other  via  mater.  The  dura  mater  is 
next  to  the  skull,  above  the  otner,  which  includes  and  protects 
the  brain.  When  this  is  taken  away,  thc^i'a  mater  is  to  be  seen, 
a  thin  membrane,  the  next  and  immediate  cover  of  the  brain, 
and  not  covering  only,  but  entering  into  it.  The  brain  it  self 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  before  and  kinder  part.  The  fore 
part  is  much  bigger  than  the  other,  which  is  called  the  little 
brain  in  respect  of  it.  This  fore  part  hath  many  concavities, 
distinguish»i  by  certain  ventricles,  which  are  the  receptacles  of 
tbespirits,  brought  hither  by  the  arteries  from  the  heart, and  are 
there  refined  to  a  more  heavenly  nature,  to  perform  the  actions 
of  the  soul.  Of  these  ventricles  there  be  three,  right,  left, 
and  middle.  The  right  and  left  answer  to  their  site,  and  b^et 
animal  spirits;  if  they  be  any  way  hurt,  sense  and  motion 
ceaseth.  'Iliese  ventricles,  moreover,  are  held  to  be  the  seat  of 
tbe  common  sense.  The  middle  ventricle  is  a  common  con- 
course and  cavity  of  them  both,  and  bath  two  passages ;  the  one 
to  receive  pituita;  and  the  otha  extends  it  self  to  the  fourUi 
creek :  in  this  they  place  imagination  and  cogitation .-  and  so 
the  three  ventricles  of  the  fore  part  of  the  brain  are  used.  The 
fourth  creek,  behind  the  head,  is  common  to  the  cerebel  or  little 
brain,  and  marrow  of  the  back-bone,  the  least  and  most  solid  of 
all  the  rest,  which  receives  the  animal  spirits  from  the  other  ven- 
tricles, and  conveys  them  to  the  mairow  in  tbe  back,  and  is  the 
place  where  they  say  the  memory  is  seated. 


Of  the  Sold  and  Aer  Faculties^ 

A.CCORDING  to  'Aristotle,  the  soul  is  defined  to  be  tyrtXt- 
yito,  petfedio  et  actus  primus  corporis  organici,  vitam  ha- 
bentis  in  poteniid — the  perfection  or  first  act  of  an  organical 
body,  having  power  of  lite;  whidi  most  "philosophers  approve. 
But  many  oAubts  arise  about  tbe  essence,  suofect,  seat,  di- 
stinction, and  subordinate  faculties,  of  it.  For  me  essence  and 
particular  knowledge,  of  all  other  things  it  is  moat  hard  (be  it 
of  man  or  beast]  to  discern,  as  "  Anstotle  himself  **  TuUy, 
*Hcus  Mirandula,  'Tolet,  and  other  neoterick  philosophers, 

•  Delniia.  c.l.  ^ScaUg.  exeic  307.     TolH.  in  lib.  de  animl,  cap.  I>  &c 

' Dc  uiiroi,  op.  1.  'Tutcd.  quriL  •Lib.&Doct.  V«L  Gcntil.  c  13. 

fag.  1SI6.  'AiUtot. 
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confess.  •  We  can  understand  all  things  ly  her  ;  hut^  what  she 
is^  we  cannot  apprehend.  Some  therefore  make  one  soui^  di- 
vided into  three  principal  faculties ;  others,  three  distinct  souls ; 
(which  question  of  late  hath  been  much  controverted  by  Picolo- 
mineus,  and  Zabarel)  ''Paracelsus  will  have  four  souls,  adding  to 
the  three  granted  faculties,  a  spiritual  soul;  (which  opinion  of 
his,  Campanella,  in  his  book  de  ^Sensu  rerum^  much  labours  to 
demonstrate  and  prove,  because  carkasses  bleed  at  the  sight  of 
the  murderer;  with  many  such  arguments:)  and  ^some,  again, 
one  soul  of  all  creatures  whatsoever,  differing  only  in  organs ; 
and  that  beasts  have  reason  as  well  as  men,  though,  for  some 
defect  of  organs,  not  in  such  measure.  Others  make  a  doubt, 
whether  it  be  all  in  all,  and  all  in  every  part ;  which  is  amply 
discussed  in  Zabarel  among  tlie  rest.  The  '  common  division  of 
the  soul  is  into  three  principal  faculties,  vesetal,  sensitive^  ^and 
rational,  which  make  three  distinct  kind  of  living  creatures — 
leeetal  plants,  sensible  beasts,  rational  men.  How  these  three 
prmcipal  faculties  are  distinguished  and  connected,  humano  in- 
genio  inaccessum  videtur,  is  beyond  humane  capi^city,  as  ^Tau- 
rellus,  Philip,  Flavins,  and  others,  suppose.  Tne  interiour  may 
be  alone ;  but  the  superiour  cannot  subsist  without  the  other ; 
so  sensible  includes  vegetal,  rational,  both  which  are  contained 
in  it,  (saith  Aristotle)  ut  trigonus  in  tetragono,  as  a  triangle  in  a 
quadrangle. 

Vegetal  soul,"]  Vegetal,  the  rirst  of  the  three  distinct  facul- 
ties, is  defined  to  be  a  substantial  act  of  an  otganical  body, 
by  which  it  is  nourished^  augmented,  and  begets  another  like 
unto  it  self:  in  which  definition,  thriee  several  operations  are 
specified,  altrix,  auctrix,  procreatrix.  The  first  is  « nutrition, 
whose  object  is  nourishment,  meat,  drink,  and  the  like;  his 
organ  the  liver,  in  sensible  creatures ;  in  plants,  the  root  or 
sap.  His  office  is  to  turn  the  nutriment  into  the  substance 
of  the  body  nourished,  which  he  performs  by  natural  heat 
This  nutritive  operation  hath  four  other  subordinate  functions 
or  powers  belonging  to  it-^-attraction,  retention,  digestion,  ex- 
pulsion. 

Attraction.]  ^Attraction  is  a  ministring  faculty,  which  (as  a 
loadstone  doth  iron)  draws  meat  into  the  stomach,  or  £ts  a  lamp 
doth  oyle; .  and  this  attractive  power  is  very  necessary  in  plants, 
which  suck  up  moisture  by  the  root^  as  another  mouth.  Into  the 
sap,  as  a  like  stomach. 

■  Animi:  qusqae  liltelltgimus ;  ct  tamen,  quse  sit  'ipn,  iutelligere  ton  Talemiis. 
^  SpirHualem  aniiBain  a  reliquis  distinctam  tuetur>  etiam  in  cadarere  inhaerentem  poft 
mortem  per  aliquot  meu^s.  '  ^ib.  S.  cap.  31.  ^  Coeliua,  lib.  S. 

c.  SI.   Plutarch,  in  Grillo.  Lips.  cen.  1.  ep.  50.    Jossius  de  Risu  et  Fletu,  Arerroesi 
Campandla,  &c.  *  Philip,  de  Animft,  ca.  1 .  Coelius,  20.  antiq.  cap.  3.     Plu- 

tarch, de  placit.  Philos.         '  De  vit.  et  mort.  part.  2.  c  3.  prop.  1.  d6  Vit  ti  iflort.  2. 
c.  22.  K  NutriUo  est  alimenti  transmutatio,  viro  naturalis.  Seal,  exerc.  101. 

sect.  1 7«  ^  See  more  of  attraction  in  Seal,  exerc.  343. 
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Retention.']  RetentionVee^it,  being  atb^cted  unto  the  sto- 
mach, until  such  time  it  be  concocted ;  for,  if  it  should  pass 
&way  straight,  the  body  could  not  be  nourished. 

Digestion.']  Digestion  is  performed  by  natural  heat ;  for,  as 
the  flame  of  a  torch  consumes  oyie,  wax,  taliow,  so  doth  it  alter 
and  digest  the  nutritive  matter.  Indigestion  is  opposite  unto  it, 
for  want  of  natural  heat.  Of  this  digestion  there  be  three  dif- 
ferences, maturation,  elixaiion,  assation. 

Maturation.}  Maturation  is  especially  observed  in  the  fruits 
of  trees,  which  are  then  said  to  be  ripe,  when  the  seeds  are  fit  to 
be  sown  again.  Crudity  is  opposed  to  it,  which  gluttons,  Epi- 
cures, and  idle  persons  are  most  subject  unto,  that  use  no  exer- 
dse  to  stir  up  natural  heat,  or  else  ctioke  it,  as  too  much  wood 
puts  out  a  fire. 

JSlifotion.]  Elixaiion  is  the  seething  of  meat  in  the  sto- 
mach, by  the  said  natural  heat,  as  meat  is  boyled  in  a  pot ; 
to  which  corruption  or  putrefaction  is  opposite. 

Assation.]  Assation  is  a  concoction  of^the  inward  moisture 
by  heat;  hia  oppo^te  is  eemiustulation. 

Order  of  concoction Jbur-fold,^  Besides  these  three  several 
operations  of  digestion,  there  is  a  fourfold  order  of  concoction ; 
mastication,  or  chewing  in  the  mouth;  ckylijication  of  this  so 
chewed  meat  in  the  stomach ;  the  third  is  in  the  liver,  to  turn 
this  c^lus  into  blood,  called  sanguification ;  the  last  is  assimu- 
lation,  which  is  in  every  part     ' 

Expulsion.']  Expulsion  is  a  power  of  nutrition,  by  which  it 
cacpetls  all  superfluous  excrements  and  reliques  of  meat  and 
dnnk,  by  the  guts,  bladders,  pores;  as  by  pur^g,  vomiting, 
spitting,  sweating,  urine,  hairs,  nails,  &c. 

Augmentation^  As  this  nutritive  Jaculty  serves  to  nourish 
the  body,  so  doth  the  augmenting  faculty  (the  second  operation 
or  power  of  the  vegetal  faculty)  to  the  mcreasing  of  it  m  quan- 
tity, according  to  all  mmensions,  long,  broad,  thick,  and  to 
make  it  grow  till  it  come  to  his  due  proportion  and  perfect 
thape;  which  balh  bis  period  of  augmentation,  asof  consump^ 
tioD,  and  that  most  certain,  as  the  poet  obsnves : 

Stat  sua  cuique  dies ;  breve  et  irreparabile  tempus 
Omnibus  est  vita:— 

A  term  of  life  is  set  totevery  man. 

Which  is  but  short ;  aad  pass  it  no  one  can. 

Generation.']  The  last  of  these  vegetal  fiieuUiet  is  gene- 
ration, which  begets  another  by  means  of  seed,  like  unto  it  self, 
to  die  perpetual  preservation  of  the  species.  To  this  &culty 
they  ascribe  three  subordinate  operadons :  the  first  to  turn 
nourishment  into  seed,  he. 
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Life  and  death  concomitants  of  the  vegetal  faculties.']  Ne- 
cessary concomitants  or  affections  of  this  vegetal  faculty  are 
life,  and  his  privation,  death.  To  the  preservation  of  hfe  the 
natural  heat  is  most  requisite,  though  siccity  and  humidity,  and 
those  first  qualities,  be  not  excluded.  This  heat  is  likewise  in 
plants,  as  appears  by  their  increasing,  fructifying,  &c.  though 
not  so  easily  perceived.  I  n  all  bodies  it  must  have  radical  *  moist- 
ure to  preserve  it,  that  it  be  not  consumed ;  (to  which  preser- 
vation our  clime,  countrey,  temperature,  and  the  good  or  bad 
use  of  those  six  non-natural  things,  avail  much)  for,  as  this  na- 
tural heat  and  moisture  decayes,  so  doth  our  life  it  self:  and,  if 
not  prevented  before  by  some  violent  accident,  or  interrupted 
through  our  own  default,  is  in  the  end  dryed  up  by  old  age, 
and  extinguished  by  death  for  want  of  matter,  «as  a  lamp,  for 
defect  of  oyl  to  maintain  it. 


SUBSECT.  VI. 


Of  the  sensible  Soul. 

iS  EXT  in  order  is  the  sensible  f acuity j  which  is  as  far  beyond 
the  other  in  dignity,  as  a  beast  is  preferred  to  a  plant,  having  those 
vegetal   powers    mcluded   in  it.    'Tis  defined   an   act  of  an 
organical  body^  by  which  it  lives,  hath  sense,  appetite,  judgement, 
breath,  and  motion.     His  object,  in  general,  is  a  sensible  or  pas- 
sible quality,  because  the  sense  is  affected  with  it.     The  general 
organ  is  the  brain,  from  which  principally  the  sensible  operations 
are  derived.     I'he  sensible  soul  is  divided  into  two  parts,  appre- 
hending or  moving.     By  the  apprehensive  power,  we  perceive  the 
species  of  sensible  things,  present  or  absent,  and  retain  them  as 
wax  doth  the  print  of  a  seaL    By  the  moving,  the  body  is  out- 
wardly carried  from  one  place  to  another,  or  inwardly  moved  by 
spirits  and  pulse     The  apprehensive  faculty  is  subdivided  into 
two  parts,  inward  or  outward-^^outwardy  as  the  five  senses,  of 
touching,  hearing,  seeing^  smelling^  tasting ;  to  which  you  may 
add  Scaligers  sixth  sense  of  titillationj  if  you  please,  or  that  of 
speech,  wmch  is  the  sixth  external^  sense,  according  to  LuUius. 
Inward  are  three,  common  sense,* phantasie,  memory.     Those 
five  outward  senses  have  their  object  in  outward  things  only, 
and  such  as  are  present,  as  the  eye  sees  no  colour   excq)t  it 
be  at  hand,  the  ear  sound.    Three  of  these  senses  are  of  com- 
modity,  heading,  sights  and   smell ;   two  of  necessity,  touch 

■  Vita  consistit  in  ealido  et  huinido. 
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md  tasU,  without  which  we  cannot  live.  Besides,  the  sensi- 
tive power  is  active  or  passive — active,  as,  in  Eight,  the  eye 
tees  the  colour;  passive,  when  it  is  liurt  by  his  oE^ect,  as  toe 
eye  by  the  sun  beams,  (according  to  that  axiom,  visibile  fotie 
destruil  sensum)  or  if  the  object  be  not  pleasing,  as  a  bad  sound 
to  the  ear,  a  stinking  smell  to  the  nose,  &c. 

Sigit.]  Of  these  five  senses,  sigki  is  held  to  be  most  pre- 
cious, and  the  best,  and  that  by  reaM>n  of  his  object ;  it  sees 
the  whole  body  at  once ;  by  it  we  learn,  and  discern  all  things.— ~ 
a  sense  most  excellent  for  use;  To  the  sight  three  things  are 
required ;  the  of^ect,  the  organ,  and  the  medium.  The  object 
in  general  is  visible,  or  that  which  is  to  be  seen,  as  colours, 
and  all  shining  iHxlies.  The  medium  is  the  illumination  of 
the  air,  which  comes  from  '  light,  commonly  called  diapha- 
num;  for,  in  dark,  we  cannot  see.  The  organ  is  the  eye,  and 
chiefly  the  apple  of  it,  which,  by  those  optick  nerves  concur- 
ring both  in  one,  conveys  the  sight  to  the  common  sense. 
Betwixt  the  organ  and  the  object,  a  true  distance  is  required, 
that  it  be  not  too  near,  or  too  far  off.  Many  excellent  ques- 
tions appertain  to  this  sense,  discussed  by  philosophers ;  as, 
whether  this  sight  be  caused  intra  mittendo,  vel  extra  mit~ 
tendo,  8fc.  by  receiving  in  the  visible  species,  or  sending  of 
them  out;  which  "Plato,  "Plutarch,  '' Macrobius,  '  Lactan- 
tius,  and  others,  dispute.  And,  besides,  it  Is  the  subject  of 
the  perspectives,  of  which  Alhazeii  the  Arabian,  Vittllio, 
Roger  Bacon,  Baptista  Porta,  Guidus  Ubaldus,  Aquilonius, 
&c.  have  written  whole  volumes. 

Hearing.^  Hearing,  a  most  excellent  outward  sense,  (nf  which 
we  learn  and  gel  knowledge.  His  object  is  sound,  or  that 
which  is  heard;  the  medium,  ayre;  organ,  the  ear.  To  the 
sound,  which  is  a  collision  of  the  air,  three  diings  are  re- 
quired ;  a  body  to  strike,  as  the  hand  of  a  musician ;  the  body 
strucken,  which  must  be  solid  and  able  to  resist;  as  a  bell, 
lute-string;  not  wooll,  or  spunge;  the  medium,  the  air, 
which  is  inward  or  ouiward;  the  outward,  being  struck  or 
collided  by  a  solid  body,  still  strikes  the  next  air,  until  it  come 
to  that  inward  natural  air,  which,  as  an  exquisite  organ,  is 
contained  in  a  little  skin  formed  like  a  drum-head,  and,  struck 
upon  by  certain  small  instruments  like  drum-sticks,  conveys 
the  sound,  by  a  pair  of  nerv^  appropriated  to  that  use,  to  the 
common  sense,  as  to  a  judge  of  sounds.  There  is  great  variety 
and  much  delight  in  them;  far  the  knowledge  of  which  con- 
sult with  Boethius,  and  other nr----* — 
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Smelling,']  Smelling  is  an  outward  sense^  which  appre- 
hends by  the  nostrils  drawing  in  air;  and,  of  all  the  rest,  it  is 
the  weakest  sense  in  men.  The  organ  in  the  nose,  or  two 
small  hollow  pieces  of  flesh  a  little  above  it :  the  medium  the 
air  to  men,  as  water  to  fish :  the  object^  smelly  arising  from  a 
mixt  body  resolved,  which  whether  it  be  a  quality,  fume,  va- 
pour, or  exhalation,  I  will  not  now  dispute,  or  of  their  difler- 
ences,  and  how  they  are  caused.  This  sense  is  an  organ  of 
health,  as  sight  and  hearing  (saith  *  Agellius)  areof  disapline; 
and  that  by  avoiding  bad  smells,  as  by  choosing  good,  which 
do  as  mucn  alter  and  affect  the  body  many  tunes,  as  diet  it 
self. 

Taste.]  Taste,  a  necessary  sense,  which  perceives  all  sa- 
vours by  the  tongue  and  patai,  arid  that  by  means  of  a 
thin  spittle^  or  watery  juice.  His  organ  is  the  tongue  with 
his  tasting  nerves j  the  medium,  a  watery  juice;  the  otject, 
taste,  or  savour,  which  is  a  quality  in  the  juice,  arising  from 
the  mixture  of  things  tasted.  Some  make  eight  species  or  kinds 
of  savour,  bitter,  sweet,  sharp,  salt,  &c.  all  which  sick  men  (as 
in  an  ague)  cannot  discern,  by  reason  of  their  organs  mis- 
afiected. 

Touching,]  Touch,  the  last  of  the  senses,  and  most  igno- 
ble, yet  oi  as  great  necessity  as  the  other,  and  of  as  much 
pleasure.  This  sense  is  exquisite  in  men,  and,  by  his  nerves 
dispersed  all  over  the  body,  perceives  any  tactile  quality.  His 
organ,  the  nerves  i  his  object^  those  first  qualities,  hot,  dry, 
moist,  cold;  and  those  that  follow  them,  hard,  soft,  thick, 
thin,  &c.  Many  delightsome  questions  are  moved  by  philo- 
sophers about  these  five  senses,  tneir  organs,  objects,  mediums, 
which  for  brevity  I  omit. 

SUBSECT.  VII. 

Of  the  Inward  Senses. 

Common  sense.]  INNER  senses  are  three  in  number,  so 
called,  becauste  they  be  within  the  brain-pan,  as  common  sense^ 
phantasie,  memoty.  Their  obj^ts  a^e  not  only  things  present, 
but  they  perceive  the  sensible  species  of  things  to  come,  past, 
absent,  such  as  were  before  in  th^  sense.  This  common  sense 
is  the  judge  or  moderator  of  the.  rest,  by  whom  we  discern  all 
differences  of  objects ;  for  by  mine  eye  I  do  not  know  that  I 
see,  or  by  mine  ear  that  I  hear,  but  by  n\y  common  sense,  who 
Judgeth  of  sounds  and  colours :  they  are  but  the  organs  to 
bring  the  species  to  be  censured ;  so  that  all  their  objects  are 
his,  and  all  their  offices  are  his.  /  The  forepart  of  the  brain  is 
^is  organ  or  seat. 

*  Idb.  1 9.  cap.  2. 
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PitarUasie,]  Pkantasie,  or  imagination,  wliicH  some  call 
Estimative,  or  cogitative,  (confirmed,  saith  "Femelius,  by 
if<)ui;nt  meditation)  is  an  inner  sense,  which  doth  more  fully 
rxaitiine  the  species  perceived  by  common  sense,  of  things 
iresent  or  absent,  and  keeps  them  longer,  recalling  them  to 
nind  again,  or  making  new  of  his  own.  In  time  of  sleep,  this 
iiculty  is  free,  and  many  times  conceives  strange,  stupend, 
ibsurd  shapes,  as  in  sick  men  we  commonly  observe.  HU 
»-gan  is  tlie  middle  cell  of  the  brain;  his  objects,  all  the  spe- 
;ies  communicated  to  him  by  the  common  sense,  by  compa- 
■ison  of  which,  he  feigns  infinite  otiier  unto  himself.  In  ne- 
'ancholy  men,  this  faculty  is  most  powerful  and  strong,  and 
>ftcn  hurts,  producing  many  monstrous  and  prodigious  things, 
specially  if  it  be  stirre<l  up  by  some  teriible  object,  presented 
-o  it  from  common  sense  or  memory.  In  poets  and  painters. 
Imagination  forcibly  works,  as  appears  by  their  several  fictions, 
unticks,  images,  as  Ovid's  house  of  Sleep,  Psyches  palace  in 
Apuleius,  &c.  In  men  it  is  subject  and  governed  by  reason, 
or  at  least  should  be;  but,  in  brutes,  itliath  nu  superiour, 
and  is  ratio  brittornm,  all  the  reason  they  have. 

Memory. "]  Memory  layes  up  all  the  species  which  the  sen'ses 
have  brought  in,  and  records  them  as  a  good  register,  that 
they  may  he  forth-coming  when  they  are  called  for  by  phan- 
tasie  and  reason.  Hia  object  is  the  same  with  pkantasie ;  bis 
seat  and  organ,  the  back  part  of  the  brain. 

Affections  of  the  senses,  sleep  and  wain?ig.']  The  affections 
of  these  senses  are  sleep  and  waking,  common  to  all  sensible 
ci-eatures.  Sleep  is  a  rest  or  binding  of  the  outward  senses, 
and  of  the  common  sense,  for  the  preservation  of  body  and 
sold  fas  ^  Scaliger  defines  it) ;  for,  when  the  common  sense 
lestetD,  the  outward  senses  rest  also.  The  phantosic  alone  is 
tVoe,  and  his  commander,  reason;  as  appears  by  those  ima- 
ginary dreams,  which  ore  of  divers  kinds,  natural,  divine, 
diemoniacal,  Sfc.  which  vary  according  to  humours,  diet,  ao 
tions,  objects,  &c.  of  which,  Artemidorus,  Cardanus,  and 
Sarabucus,  with  their  several  interpretators,  have  written  great 
volumes.  This  ligation  of  senses  proceeds  from  an  inhibition 
of  spirits,  the  way  being  stopped  by  which  they  should  come; 
this  stopping  is  caused  of  vapours  arising  out  of  the  stomach, 
filling  the  nerves,  by  which  the  spirits  should  be  conveyed. 
When  these  vapours  are  spent,  the  passage  is  open,  and  the 
s)>irits  perform  their  accustomed  duties;  so  that  -waking is  the 
action  and  notion  t^' the  senses,  Khich  the  spirits,  dispersed 
over  all  parts,  cause. 
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SUBSECT.  VIII. 

Of  the  Mooing  Faculty. 

Appetite^  X  HIS  moving  faculty  is  the  other  power  of  the 
sensitive  soul,  which  causeth  all  those  imward  and  outward 
animal  motions  in  the  body.  It  is  divided  into  two  faculties, 
the  power  of  appetite  and  of  mooing  from  place  to  place. 
This  of  appetite  is  threefold,  (so  some  will  have  it)  natural^ 
as  it  signifies  any  such  inclination,  as  of  a  stone  to  fall  down- 
ward,  and  such  actions  as  retention,  expulsion,  which  de- 
pend not  of  sense,  but  are  vegetal,  as  the  appetite  of  meaty 
•^and  drink,  hunger  and  thirst.  Sensitive  is  common  to  men 
and  brutes.  Voluntary,,  the  third,  or  intellective,  which 
commands  the  other  two  in  men,  and  is  a  curb  unto  them,  or 
at  least  should  be  (but  for  the  most  part  is  captivated  and 
over-ruled  by  them :  and  men  are  led  l]ke_i)£a3ts  by  sense, 
giving  reins  to  their  concupiscence  and  several  lusts) ;  for  by 
tnis  appetite  the  soul  is  led  or  inclined  to  follow  that  good 
which  the  senses  shall  approve,  or  avoid  that  which  they  hold 
evil.  His  object  being  good  or  evil,  the  one  he  embraceth, 
the  other  he  rejecteth — according  to  that  aphorism,  omnia 
appetunt  bonum,  all  things  seek  their  own  good,  or  at  least 
seeming  good.  This  power  is  inseparable  from  sense;  for, 
where  sense  is,  there  is  likewise  pleasure  and  pain.  His 
organ  is  the  same  with  the  common  sense,  and  is  divided  into 
two  powers,  or  inclinations^  concupiscible  or  irascible,  or  (as 
•one  translates  it)  coveting,  anger-invading,  or  impugning. 
Concupiscible  covets  alwayes  pleasant  and  delightsome  £ings, 
and  abhorrs  that  which  is  distasteful,  harsh,  and  unpleasant 
Irascible,  ^  quasi  aversans  per  iram  et  odium,  as  avoiding  it 
with  anger  and  indignation.  All  afieetions  and  perturbations 
arise  out  of  these  two  fountains,  which  althougn  the  Stoicks 
make  l^ht  of,  we  hold  natural,  and  not  to  be  resisted.  Tie 
good  auctions  are  caused  by  some  object  of  the  same  nature; 
and,  if  present,  they  procure  joy,  which  dilates  the  heart,  and 
preserves  the  body :  if  absent,  they  cause  hope,  love,  desire, 
and  concupiscence.'  The  bad  are  simple  ot  mixt:  sinqde, 
for  some  bad  object  present,  as  sorrow,  which  contracts  the 
heart,  macerates  the  soul,  subverts  the  good  estate  of  the  body, 
hindering  all  the  operations  of  it,  causing  melancholy,  and 
many  times  death  itself;  or  future^  as  fear.  Out  of  these  two, 
arise  those  mixt  affections  and  passions  of  anger,  which  is  a 
desire  of  revenge — hatred,  which  is  inveterate  anger — ^zeal, 

■  T.  W.  Jesuit,  in  his  Passions  of  the  Mind.  ^  Vdcurie. 
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which  U  ofiended  with  him  who  hurts  that  lie  loves— and 
pl■^;^;a»f*^w[KlII,  a  compound  affection  of  joy  and  hate,  when  we 
rejoyce  a^t  other  mens  mischief,  aad  are  grieved  at  their  pros- 
perity— pride,  self-love,  emulation,  envy,  shame,  &c.  of  which 
elsewhere. 

Movitiff  Jrom  place  to  place,  is  a  &culty  necessarily  foUow- 
inff  the  other:  for  in  vain  were  it  otherwise  to  desire  and  to 
abhor,  if  we  had  not  likewise  power  to  prosecute  or  eschew, 
by  moving  the  body  from  place  to  place.  By  this  faculty 
therefore  we  locally  move  the  body,  or  any  part  of  it,  and  go 
from  one  place  tb  another:  to  the  better  performance  of  whiui, 
three  things  are  rei^uisite— that  which  moves;  by  what  it 
moves;  that  which  is  moved.  That  which  moves  is  either 
the  efficient  cause,  or  end.  Tlie  end  is  the  object,  which  is 
desired  or  eschewed,  as  iu  a  dog  to  catch  a  hare,  &c.  -  The 
eStcient  cause  in  man  is  reason,  or  his  subordinate  phantasie, 
which  apprehends  good  or  bad  objecU;  in  brutes,  imaginaium 
alone,  which  moves  the  appetite,  the  eqjpetite  this  &culty, 
which,  by  an  admirable  league  of  nature,  and  by  mediation  of 
the  spirit,  commands  the  organ  by  which  it  moves ;  and  that 
consists  of  nerves,  muscles,  cords,  dispersed  through  the  whole 
body,  contracted  and  relaxed  as  the  spirits  will,  which  move  the 
muscles,  or  'nerves  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  draw  the  cord, 
and  so,  per  consequens,  the  joynt,  to  the  place  intended.  That 
which  is  moved  is  the  body  or  some  member  apt  to  move. 
The  motion  of  the  body  is  divers,  as  going,  running,  leaping, 
dancing,  sitting,  and  such  like,  referred  to  the  predicament 
of  iiius.  Worms  creep,  birds  fiye,  fishes  swim ;  and  so  of  parts, 
the  chief  of  which  is  respiration  or  breathing,  and  is  thus 
performed:  the  outward  air  is  drawn  in  by  the  vocal  artery, 
and  sent  by  mediation  of  the  midriff'  to  the  lungs,  whi<m, 
dilating  themselves  as  a  pair  of  bellows,  reciprocally  fetch  it 
in,  ann  send  it  out  to  the  heart  to  cool  it ;  and  from  thence,  now 
being  hot,  convey  it  again,  still  taking  in  fresh,  Such  a  like 
motion  is  that  of  Uie  pulse,  of  which,  because  many  have  written 
whole  books,  I  will  say  nothing. 

SUBSECT.  IX. 

Of  the  Rational  Soul. 

XN  the  precedent  subsections,  I  have  anatomized  those  inf^ 
riour  faculties  of  the  soul ;  the  rational  remaineth,  a  pleasant, 
but  a  doubt/id  subject  (as  ''one  terms  it),  and  with  the  like 
brevity  to  he  discussed.     Many  erroneous  opinions  are  about 

r,  sphilui  lb  injinl.     MrltBCl.  "Velnirin.     Jh- 
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Che  essence  and  original  of  it;  whether  it  be  fire,  as  Zeno  held; 
harmony,  as  Aristoxenus;  number,  as  Xenocrates;  whether  it 
be  organical,  or  inorganical;  seated  in  the  brain,  heart,  or 
blood;  mortal,  or  immortal;  how  it  comes  into  tlie  body. 
Some  hold  that  it  is  ex  traduce j  as  Phil.  1.  de  Ammdj  TertuL 
liarij  Lactantius  deopific.  Dei,  cap.  19.  Hugo,  lib,  de  Spiritu 
et  Animd,  Vincentius  Bellavic.  spec,  natural,  lib.  23.  cap.  2.  et 
11.  Hippocrates,  Avicenna,  and  many  "late  writers ;  that  one 
man  begets  another,  body  and  soul ;  or,  as  a  candle  from  a 
candle,  to  be  produced  from  the  seed :  otherwise,  say  they,  a 
man  begets  but  half  a  man,  and  is  worse  than  a  beast,  that 
begets  both  matter  and  form ;  and,  besides,  the  three  faculties 
of  the  soul  must  be  together  infused ;  which  is  most  absurd,  as 
they  hold,  because  in  oeasts  they  are  begot  (the  two  inferiour  I 
mean),  and  may  not  be  well  separated  m  men.  ^ Galen  sup- 
poseth  the  soul  crasin  esse,  to  be  the  temperature  it  self;  Tris- 
megistus,  Musasus,  Orpheus,  Homer,  Pindarus,  Pherecydes 
jSyrius,  Epictetus,  with  the  Chaldees  and  ^Egyptians,  affirmed 
.  the  soul  to  be  immortal,  as  did  those  Britan  "^Druides  of  old. 
The  **  Pythagoreans  defend  metempsychosis  and  palige?iesia — 
that  souls  go  from  one  body  to  another,  epotdprius  Lethes  undd^ 
as  men  into  wolves,  bears^  dogs,  hogs,  as  they  were  inclined 
in  their  lives,  or  participated  m  conditions : 


■■ *inque  ferinas 

Possumus  ire  domos,  pecudumque  in  pertora  conili. 

^Lucians  cock  was  first  Euphorbus,  a  captain : 

llle  ego,  (nam  memini)  Trojani  tempore  belli, 
Panthoides  Euphorbus  eram, 

ahorse,  a  man,  a  spunge.  ^Julian  the  Apostata  thought  Alex- 
anders soul  was  descepqed  into  his  body :  Plato,  in  Timaeo>and 
in  his  Pbsedon^  (for  ought  I  can  perceive)  differs  not  much  from 
this  opinion,  that  it  was  from  God  at  first,  and  knew  all ;  but, 
being  mclosed  in  the  body,  it  forgets,  and  learns  anew,  which  he 
calls  reminiscentia,  or  recalling ;  and  that  it  was  put  into  tlie 
body  for  a  punishment,  and  thence  it  goes  into  a  beasts,  or  mans, 
(as  appears  by  his  pleasant  fiction  de  sm'titione  animarum,  lib. 
10.  de  rep.)  and,  after  ^'ten  thousand  years,  is  to  return  into  the 
former  body  again : 

*Goclenius,  in<4.v-^oX.  pag.  302.     Bright,  in  Phys.  Scrib.  1.  1.  David  Crusius,  Me- 
hncthon,  Hfppius  Hernius,  Levin usi  Lemnius,  &c.  '*  Lib.  an  mores  sequaD^ 

tur,  &c.  *  Caesar.  6.  com.  ^  Read  iBneas  Gazeus  dial,  of  the  immortality 

of  the  ioul.  •  Ovid,  iriet  1 5.  ^  In  Gallo.  Idem.  »  Nieephorui, 

hitt.  L 10.  c.  35.  ^Phaed.  - 
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■  post  vnn'os  annos,  per  mille  jSgtiru, 

Rureui  ad  humans:  fertur  pritnordia  vitix. 

Others  deny  the  immortality  of  it,  which  Pomponatus  of  Padua 
decided  out  of  Aristotle  not  long  since,  Ptinius  Avuncidia,  cap. 
7-  lib.  2.  et  lib.  7.  cap.  55.  Seneca,  lib.  7.  epist.  ad  Luctlittm, 
epist.  55.  Diceearckus,  in  Ttdl.  Tusc.  Epicurus,  Aratus, 
Hippocrates,  Galen,  Lucretius,  lib.  1. 

(Prteterea  gitcni  panter  cum  corpore,  et  uni 
Crescere  seniinius,  paritorque  lieneBcete,  mentem) 


Averroes,  and  I  know  not  how  many  neotericks.  ''  TAis  qtas~ 
Hon  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  diversely/  and  wonderfully 
impugned  and  disputed,  especially  amongst  tie  Italians  of 
late,  s^t  hJab.  Coierus,  lib.  de  immort.  animee,  cap.  1.  The 
Popes  themselves  have  doubted  of  it  Leo  Decimus,  that 
Epicurean  Fope,  as  'some  record  of  him,  caused  this  question 
to  be  discussed  ^o  and  con  before  him,  and  coneluded  at  last, 
as  a  prophane  and  atheistical  moderator,  with  that  verse  of 
Cornelius  Gallus, 

£t  redit  in  nihilum,  quod  fdt  note  nihil. 

it  began  of  nothing ;  and  in  nothing  it  ends.  Zeno  and  his 
Stocks  (as  "Austin  quotes  }iim)  supposed  the  soul  so  long  to  con- 
tinue, till  the  body  was  fully  putrified,  and  resolved  into  materia 
prima  ,■  but,  after  that,  injumos  evanescere,  to  be  extinguished 
and  vanish;  and  in  the  mean  time  whilst  the  body  was  con- 
suming, it  wandred  all  abroad,  et  e  /onginquo  multa  anntatciare, 
and  (as  that  Clazomeninn  Hermotimus  averred)  saw  pretty 
visions,  aiid  suffered  I  know  not  what. 

'Errant  exsanguei  sine  cnrpure  et  ussibus  umbre. 

Others  grant  the  immortality  thereof;  but  they  make  many  fa- 
bulous actions  in  the  mean  time  of  it,  after  the  departure  trom 
the  body — like  Platos  Elysian  fields,  and  the  Turkic  paradise. 
The  souls  of  good  men  they  deified ;  the  bad  (saith  "^Austin) 
became  devils,  as  they  supposed ;  with  many  such  absurd 
tenents,  which  he  hath  confuted.  Hierom,  Austin,  and  other 
fetbers  of  the  church,  hold  that  the  soul  is  immortal,  created 
of  nothing,  .and  so  infused  iiito  the  child  or  enihio  in  his 
mothers  womb,  six  months  afler  the  ^conception;  not  as 
those  of  brutes,  which  are  ex  traduce,  and,  dying  with  them, 


■  Cbodiin.  Llk  ).  de  impt.  FroKip.  •>  Hk  quittio  multoi  per  uinet  wrte  te 

B^raUUtei  impugiMti,  tx.  '  Colenii,  ibid.  '  De  wclet.  ilog.  cmp.  1 6. 

*Ond.  4.  Met.  'BDaoniin  Ure^  milorum  vera  Urru  M  Iraium.  •Somi 

»y  at  three  iayt,  to<nc  >li  wetkt,  othcri  olhmriK. 
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vanish  into  nothing — to  whose  divine  treatises,  and  to  the 
Scriptures  themselves,  I  rejourn  all  such  atheistical  spirits,  as 
Tully  did  Atticus,  doubting  of  this  pcHnt,  to  Platos  Phaedon: 
or,  if  they  desire  philosophical  proofs  and  demonstrations,  I 
refer  them  to  Niphusy  Nic.  Faventinus  Tracts  of  this  subject, 
to  Fran,  and  John  Picus  in  digi^ess.  sup.  3.  de  Animcij  Thdo- 
sanus,  FugubinuSf  to  SotOj  CanaSf  Thomas,  Peresius^  Dan- 
dinuSf  Colerus,  to  that  elaborate  Tract  in  Zanchius,  to  Tolets 
Sixty  Reasons,  and  Lessius  Twenty-two  Arguments,  to  pro?e 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Campanella,  lib.  de  sensu  rerumy  is 
large  in  the  same  discourse,  Albertinus  the  Schoolman,  Jacob. 
Nactantus,  torn.  2.  op,  handleth  it  in  four  questions — Antony 
Brunus,  Aonius  Palearius,  Marinus  Marcennus,  witli  maoy 
others.  This  reasonable  sotdj  which  Austin  calls  a  spiritual 
substance  moving  it  self,  is  defined  by  philosophers  to  be  the 
Jirst  substantial  act  of  a  natural,  humane,  organical  body,  by 
which  a  man  lives,  perceives,  and  understands,  freely  doing  all 
things,  and  with  electiofi :  out  of  which  definition  we  may 
ffather,  that  this  rational  soul  includes  the  powers,  and  per- 
lorms  the  duties,  of  the  two  other,  which  are  contained  in  it ; 
and  all  three  faculties  make  one  soul,  which  is  inorganical  of 
it  self  (although  it  be  in  all  parts),  and  incoi7)oreal^  using  their 
organs,  and  working  by  them.  It  is  divided  into  two  chief 
parts,  differing  in  office  only,  not  in  essence — the  understanding, 
which  is  the  rational  power  apprehending ;  the  will.,  which  is 
the  ra/iona/ power  moving;  to  which  two,  all  the  other  rational 
powers  are  subject  and  reduced. 


SUBSECT.  X. 

Of  the  Undei'standing. 

Understanding  is  a  power  of  the  sou\  ""by  which  iu 
perceive,  know,  remember,  and  judge,  as  well  singtUats  as 
universals,  having  certain  innate  notices  or  beginnings  of 
arts,  a  reflecting  action,  by  which  it  judgeth  of  his  aam 
doings,  and  examines  them.  Out  of  this  definition,  (besides 
his  chief  office,  which  is  to  apprehend,  judge  all  that  he  per- 
forms, without  the  help  of  any  instrument  or  organs)  three  dif- 
ferences appear  betwixt  a  man  and  a  beast :  as,  first,  the  sense 
only  comprehends  singularities,  the  understanding  univer- 
salities :  secondly,  the  sense  hath  no  innate  notions :  thirdly, 
brutes  cannot  reflect  upon  themselves.     Bees  indeed  make  neat 

■  MeUnct. 
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And  curious  works,  and  many  other  creatures  besides ;  but  when 
they  have  done,  they  cannot  judge  of  them.  His  object  ia 
GoA,Ens,  all  nature,and  whatsoever  is  tobe  understood:  which 
successively  it  apprehends.  The  object  first  moving  the  under- 
standing, is  some  sensible  thing ;  after,  by  discoursing,  the  mind 
finds  out  the  corporeal  substance,  and  from  thence  the  spiritual. 
His  actions  (some  say)  are  apprehension^  composition,  division^ 
.discoursing,  reasoning,  memory  (which  some  include  in  inven- 
tion), and  judgement.  The  common  divisions  are  of  the  under- 
standing, agent,  taid  patient;  speculatiw,  and  practick;  in 
habit,  or  in  act ;  simple,  or  compound.  The  agent  is  that  which 
is  c^led  tlie  wit  of  man,  acumen  or  subtilty,iA<»y«CM  of  inven- 
tion, when  he  doth  invent  of  himself  without  a  teacher,  or 
learns  anew — which  abstracts  those  intelligible  species  from  the 
phsntasie,  and  tunsferrs  them  to  the  passive  understanding,  'be 
cause  there  is  nothing  in  the  understanding,  •which  was  not  first 
in  the  sense.  That  which  the  imagination  hath  taken  from  tlie 
sense,  this  agent  judgeth  of,  whether  it  be  true  or  false;  and, 
being  so  judged,  he  commits  it  to  the  passible  to  be  kept. 
The  agent  is  a  doctor  or  teacher ;  the  passive,  a  scholar ;  and  his 
office  IS  to  keep  and  farther  judge  of  such  things  as  are  commit- 
ted to  his  charge ;  as  a  bare  and  rased  table  at  first,  capable  of 
all  forms  and  notions.  Now  these  notions  are  two-fold,  actions 
or  habits;  actions,  by  which  we  take  notions  of,  and  perceive 
things:  habits,  which  are  durable  lights  and  notions,  which 
we  may  use  when  we  will.  •■  Some  reckon  up  eight  kinds  of 
them,  sense,  experience,  intelligence,  faith,  suspicion,  errour, 
opinion,  science ;  to  which  are  added  art,  prudency,  ■wisdom ; 
as  &\so'' ^leresis,  dictamen  rationis,  conscience;  so  that,  in  all, 
there  be  fourteen  species  of  the  understanding,  of  which  some 
are  innate,  as  the  three  last  menuoned ;  the  other  ore  gotten' 
by  doctrine,  learning,  and  use.  Plato  will  have  all  to  be 
innate:  Aristotle  reckons  up  but  five  intellectual  habits:  two 
jrractick,  as  prudency,  whose  end  is  to  practise,  to  fabricate; 
wisdom,  to  comprehend  the  use  and  experiments  of  all  notions 
and  habits  whatsoever :  which  division  of  Aristotle  (if  it  be  con- 
sidered aright)  is  all  one  with  the  precedent :  for,'  three  being 
innate,  and  five  acquisite,  the  rest  are  improper,  imperfect, 
end,  in  a  more  strict  examinadon,  excluded.  Of  all  these  I 
diould  more  amply  dilate,  but  my  subject  will  not  permit. 
Three  of  them  I  will  only  point  at,  as  more  necessary  to  my 
following  discourse. 

Synteresis,  or  the  purer  part  of  tJie  conscience,  is  an  innate 


•Nihil  in  intetleclu,  quod  non  prius  IVirnt  in 

put  of  iheco—   

VOL.  I. 
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habit,  and  doth  sienifie  a  cotiservatUm  of  the  knowledge  tfthe 
law  of  God  and  Nature^  to  knonx>  good  or  evil :  and  (as  our 
divines  hold)  it  is  rather  in  the  understandings  than  intnev»ifiL 
This  makes  the  major  proposition  in  a  practick  syUcgism. 
The  dictamen  rationis  is  that  which  doth  admonish  us  to  do 
good  or  evil,  and  is  the  minor  in  the  syUogism,  The  con- 
science is  that  which  approves  good  or  evil,  mstifying  or  con- 
demning our  actions,  and  is  the  conclusion  ot  the  si/llogism  ;  as 
in  that  ramiliar  example  of  Regulus  the  Roman,  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Carthaginians,  and  suffered  to  go  to  Rome,  on  that  condi- 
tion he  should  return  again>  or  pay  so  much  for  his  ransouL 
The^synteresis  proposeth  the  question ;  his  word,  oath,  promise, 
is  to  be  religiously  kept,  although  to  his  enemy,  and  that  by  the 
law  of  nature — "do  not  that  to  another^  which  thou  wouldest  not 
have  done  to  thy  self  Dictamen  applies  it  to  him,  and  dictates 
this  or  the  like :  Regulus,  thou  wouldst  not  another  man  should 
falsifie  his  oath,  or  break  promise  with  thee :  conscience  con- 
cludes>  Therefore,  Regulus,  thou  dost  well  to  perform  thy  pro- 
mise, and  oughtest  to  ke^  thine  oath.  More  of  this>  in  Beli' 
gious  Melancholy. 


SUBSECT.  XL 


Of  the  Will. 


WILL  is  the  other  power  of  the  rational  sou/,  ^  which  covets 
or  avoids  such  things  as  have  been  before  judged  and  appre^ 
/tended  by  the  understanding.  If  good,  it  approves;  if  evil, 
it  abhors  it :  so  that  his  object  is  either  good  or  evil.  Aristode 
calls  this  our  rational  appetite ;  for  as,  m  the  sensitive^  we  are 
moved  to  good  or  bad  by  our  appetite,  ruled  and  directed  by 
sense;  so,  in  this,  we  are  carried  by  reason.  Besides^  the 
sensitive  appetite  hath  a  particular  object,  good  or  bad ;  this, 
an  universal,  immaterial:  that  respects  onhr  things  delectable 
and  pleasant ;  this,  honest.  Again,  they  differ  in  liberty.  The 
sensual  appetite  seeing  BXi  object,  if  it  be  a  convenient  good, 
cannot  but  desire  it ;  if  evil,  avoid  it :  but  this  is  free  in  his 
essence, ""  much  rww  depraved^  ebscured,  and  fain  from  hisfarst 
perfection^  yet^  in  some  of  his  operations^  still  Jree^  as  to  go, 
walk,  move  at  his  pleasure,  and  to  choose  whether  it  will  do,  or 
not  do,  steal,  or  not  steal.     Otherwise  in  vain  were  laws,  do- 

■  Quod  tibi  fieri  non  tii,  alteri  ne  fecerif.  »» Res  ab  intellectu  monstntis  re- 

cipit,  Yd  rejidt ;  approbat,  vd  improbat     Philip. — Ignoti  nulla  cupido.  *Mf- 

kmcthoD.    Operationef  plerumque  ferae,  etsi  libera  sit  ilia  in  essentia  sua. 
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borUtions,  exhortations]  counsels,  preccptfi,.rewards,  promises, 
threats,  and  punishments:  and  Goashoulc!  be  the  author  of  rin. 
But,  in  'spiritual  things,  we  will  no  good ;  prone  to  evil,  (ex- 
cept we  be  regenerate,  and  led  by  the  Spirit,)  we  are  egged 
on  by  our  natural  concupiscence,  and  there  is  ara^ix,  a  con- 
fusion incur  powers;  ** our  whole  will  is  averse Jrom  God  and 
his  taw,  not  in  natural  things  only,  as  to  eat  and  drink,  lust,  to 
which  we  are  led  headlong  by  our  temperature  and  inordinate 
appetite: 

*Nec  nosubniti  contra,  nee  tendere  tantuni, 
SulGcimus, ■ 

we  cannot  resist ;  our  concupiiicence  is  originally  bad,  our  heart 
evil ;  the  seat  of  our  affections  captivates  and  enforceth  our  will : 
ao  that,  in  voluntary  things,  we  are  averse  trom  Ood  and  good- 
ness, bad  by  nature,  by  "  ignorance  worse ;  by  art,  discipline^ 
custome,  we  get  many  bad  habits,  sufiering  theui  to  domineer 
and  tyrannize  over  us ;  and  the  devil  is  still  ready  at  hand  with 
his  evil  suggestions,  to  tempt  our  depraved  will  to  some  ill  di^ 
posed  action,  to  precipitate  us  to  destruction,  except  our  wilt  be 
swayed  and  counteqioised  again  with  some  divine  precepts,  and 
good  motions  of  the  Spirit,  which  many  times  restrain,  binder 
and  check  us,  when  wc  are  in  the  full  career  of  our  dissolute 
courses.  So  David  corrected  himself  when  he  had  Saul  at  a 
vantage.  Revenge  and  malice  werees  two  violent  oppugners 
on  the  one  side ;  but  honesty,  religion,  fear  of  God,  with-held 
him  oa  the  other. 

The  actions  of  the  wilt  are  velle  and  nolle,  to  will  and  nill* 
(which  two  words  comprehend  all ;  and  they  arc  good  or  bad, 
accordingly  as  they  are  directed)  and  some  of  them  fi-eely  per- 
formed by  himself;  although  the  5'otois  absolutely  deny  it,  and 
will  have  all  things  inevitably  done  by  destiny,  imposing  a  fatal 
Decessi^  upon  us,  which  we  may  not  resist :  yet  wc  say  that  our 
will  is  fireemrespect  of  us,  and  things  contingent,  howsoever,  in 
respect  of  Gods  detemunate  counsel,  they  are  inevitable  and 
necessary.  Some  other  actions  of  the  wilt  are  performed  by  tlie 
inferiour  powers,  which  obey  him,  as  the  sensitive  and  jnovitig 
appetite ;  as  to  open  our  eyes,  to  go  hither  and  thither,  not  to 
touch  a  book,  to  speak  fiur  or  fo^ :  but  this  appetite  is  many 
times  rebellious  in  us,  and  will  not  be  contained  within  the  lists 
of  sobriety  and  temperance.  It  was  (as  I  said)  once  well  arn^e- 
ing  with  reason ;  and  there  was  an  excellent  consent  and  liar- 


■  la  civilibu)  libera,  ird  non  in  aplrituaUbui.     Oiiinder.  ''  Tola  volunUi 

avent  »  Deo.     Omni*  homo  mendix.  '  Virg.  *  Vri  jiropler  ignorantiun, 

quod  benii  itudiii  Don  til  Inttructi  meni,  ut  debuit,  uit  divinli  piscqHii  sxculta. 
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mony  betwixt  them :  but  that  is  now  dissolved,  they  often  jar ; 
reason  is  overborne  hy  passion^ 

(Fertur  equis  auriga ;  neque  audit  currus  habenas) 

as  so  many  wild  horses  run  away  with  a  chariot,  and  will  not  be 
curbed.  We  know  many  times  what  is  good,  but  will  not  do  it, 
as  she  said, 

*  Trahit  invilam  nova  vis  ;  aliudque  cupido. 

Mens  aliud,  suadet : 

lust  counsels  one  thing,  reason  another ;  there  is  a  new  reluc- 
tancy  in  men. 

^  Odi :  nee  possum,  cupiens,  non  esse,  quod  odi. 

We  cannot  resist ;  but,  as  Phaedra  confessed  to  her  nurse,  ^  qua 
loquenSi  vera  sunt ;  sedjw^or  suggerit  sequi  pejora  :  she  said 
well  and  true  (she  did  acknowledge  it) ;  but  head-strong  passion 
and  fury  made  her  to  do  that  which  was  opposite.  So  David 
knew  the  filthinessof  hisfact,  what  a  loathsome,  foul,  crjringsin 
adultery  was ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  he  would  con^imit  murtner, 
and  take  away  another  mans  wite— enforced,  against  reason, 
religion,  to  follow  his  appetite. 

Those  natural  and  vegetal  powers  are  not  commanded  by  mil 
at  all ;  for  *mho  can  add  one  cubit  to  his  stature  ?  These  oth^ 
may,  but  are  not :  and  thence  come  all  those  head-strong  pas- 
sions, violent  perturbations  of  the  mind,  and  many  times  vitious 
habits,  customs,  feral  diseases,  because  we  give  so  much  way  to 
our  appetite,  and  follow  our  inclination,  nke  so  many  beasts. 
The  principal  habits  are  two  in  number,  vertue  and  mce,  whose 
pecuhar  d^nitions,  descriptions,  differences,  and  kinds,  are 
handled  at  large  in  the  ethicks,  and  are  indeed  the  subject  of 
moral  philosophy, 

MEMB.  III. 
SUBSECT.  I. 

Definition  of  Melancholy,  Name,  Difference^ 

JLJ.  A  VING  thus  briefly  anatomized  the  body  and  soul  of  man, 
as  a  preparative  to  the  rest — I  may  now  freely  proceed  to  treat  of 
my  intended  object,  to  most  mens  capacity :  and,  after  many 
ambages,  perspicuously  define  what  this  melancholy  is,  shew  his 
name,  and  differences.    The  name  is  imposed  fi'om  the  matter, 

■  Medeii  Ovid.  •»  Ovid.  '^  Seneca,  Hipp, 
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and  disease  denominated  from  the  material  cause,  (as  Bniel  ob- 
serves) McAixy^QXia,  quasi  MsXaira  ^oXi^  from  black  choler. 
And,  whether  it  be  a  cause  or  an  effect,  a  disease,  or  svmptome, 
let  Donatus  Altomarus,  and  Salvianus,  decide ;  I  will  not  con- 
tend about  it  It  bath  several  descriptions,  notations,  and  defi- 
nitions. *  Fracastorius,  in  his  second  book  of  intellect,  calls 
tho«e  mtlanchobf,  w/urni  abundance  of  that  same  d^aved 
hitmowr  of  black  choler  hath  so  misa^cted^  that  they  become 
mad  thence,  and  dole  in  mast  things,  or  in  all,  belonging  to 
election,  will,  or  other  manifest  operations  of  the  understanding, 
^  Melanelius  out  of  Galen,  Rufl^s,  Aetius,  describe  it  to  be  a 
bad  and  pievish  disease,  'which  makes  men  degenerate  iniff 
beasts :  Galen,  a  privation  or  infection  (f  the  middle  cell  of  the 
head,  ^c.  defining  it  from  the  part  affected;  which  '  Hercules 
de  Saxonia  approves,  lib.  1.  cap.  16.  calling  it  a  deprivation  of 
the  principal  Junction :  Fuchsius,  ^t£.  1.  cap,  23.  Amoldus 
Breviar./i6.  I.  cap.  18.  Guianeriua,  and  others.  Byreason<f 
black  choler,  Paulus  adds.  Halyabbas  simply  calls  it  a  ctmmo- 
tion  of  the  mind;  Aretsus,  ^a  perpetual  anguish  of  the  soul, 
fastned  on  one  thing,  ■without  an  ague  ,■  which  definition  of  his, 
Merrialis  (de  affect,  cap.  lib.  1.  cap.  10.)  taxeth ;  but  ^lianus 
Montaltus,  defends,  [lib.  de  morb.  cap.  1.  de  Melon.)  for  suffi- 
cient end  sood.  'Fhe  common  sort  define  it  to  be  a  kind  of 
dotage  initkout  a  fever,  having,  for  his  ordinary  companions, 
fear  and  sadness,  teithoul  any  apparerd  occasion.  So  doth 
Laurentius,ca;i.  4.  Piso,  {i6.  I. cap.  4S.  Donatus  Altomarus, 
cap.  7-  art.  medic.  Jacchinus,  in  com.  in  lib.  9.  Rhasis  ad  Al- 
inansor,cap.  15.  Valesius,  exerc.  17.  Fuchsius,  institut.S.sec.  1, 
c.  1 1 .  ■J'c.  which  common  definition,  howsoever  approved  by 
most,  *  Hercules  de  Saxonia  will  not  allow  of,  nor  David  Crii- 
Kius,  Theat.  morb.  Herm.  lib.  2.  cap.  6:  he  holds  it  unsulB- 
cient,  'as  rather  shewing  what  it  is  not,  than  what  it  is;  as 
omitting  the  specifical  di^rence,  the  pbantasie  and  brain :  but 
I  descend  to  particulars.  The  swnmum  genus  is  dotage,  or 
■  anguish  of  the  mind,  saith  Aretaeus ; — of  a  principal  part,  Her- 
cules de  Saxonia  adds,  to  distinguish  it  from  cramp  and  palsie, 
and  such  diseases  as  belong  to  the  outward  sense  and  motions ; 
"  depraved,"  « to  dbtinguish  it  from  folly  and  madness,  (which 
Montaltus  makes  angor  animi  to  separate)  in  which  those  func- 
tions are  not  depraved,  but  rather  abolished ;  "  without  an 

'  Hd*ncba1Ira>  vocimni,  quoi  Hsupenntii  vd  praTiUsmeUncholitiii  malehibet, 
ut  inde  innniuit  *d  in  omnibu*.  tcI  in  pluribui,  iiique  manifejlM,  site  ad  rKtam 
ntionam,  voluDUtem.  ptrtiaeal.  rel  electionem,  vel  inlellectUa  operationei.  b  Pff. 
■nnumetpeniMciuimumnioriiuni,  qui  homiaeiin  bruU  degenenie  cogit.  '^Ptnih. 
Med.  '  ADeorinimi  in  una  coDtentioiK  ddxui.  ibique  febre.  *  Cip.  16. 

L  i.  'EoniDi  deflnillo,  morbuiquid  nan  lit.  potiui  quun  quidiit,  explicit. 

■  AniniErunclioneiimniiiiuualurinlatiuUte.ttilluntur  iointnil,  depravintur tolum  in 
inelindialia.      Here,  de  Sax.  cap.  1.  tract,  de  Melmcb. 
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ag^e'^  is  added  by  all,  to  sever  it  from  phrensiej  and  that 
melancholy  which  is  in  a  pestilent  fever.  *'  Fear  and  sorraaP 
make  it  differ  from  madness:  ^^ without  a  caus^^  is  lastly  in- 
serted, to  specific  it  from  all  other  ordinary  passions  of  ^^Jear 
and  sorrow  "  We  properly  call  that  dotage^  as "  Laurentiiis  in- 
terprets it,  when  some  one  principal  faculty  of  the  mindj  as 
inclination  or  reason^  is  corruptedj  as  all  melancholy  persons 
have.  It  is  without  a  fever,  because  the  humour  is,  most  part, 
cold  and  dry,  contrary  to  putrefaction.  Fear  and  sorrow  are  the 
true  characters  and  inseparable  companions  of  most  melancholy^ 
not  all,  as  Her.  de  Saxonia  {Tract,  postumo  de  Melancholia^ 
cap  2  )  well  excepts;  for,  to  some,  it  is  most  pleasant,  as  to 
such  as  laugh  most  part;  some  are  bold  ngain,  and  free  from  all 
manner  of  rear  atid  grief^  as  hereafter  shall  be  declared. 

SUBSECT.  II. 

Of  the  parts  affected.     Affection.     Parties  c^ffccted. 

5^0ME  difference  I  find  amongst  writers,  about  the  principal 
part  affected  in  this  disease,  whetner  it  be  the  h^ain  or  hearty  or 
some  other  member.  Most  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  brain ; 
for,  being  a  kind  of  dotage^  it  cannot  otherwise  be,  but  that  the 
brain  must  be  affected,  as  a  similar  pai%  be  it  by  '  consent  or 
essence^  not  in  his  ventricles,  or  any  obstructions  m  them,  (for 
then  it  would  be  an  apoplexie,  or  epilepsie,  as  "^  Laurentius  well 
observes)  but  in  a  cold  dry  distemperature  of  it  in  his  sub- 
stance, which  is  corrupt  ana  become  too  cold,  or  too  dry,  or 
else  too  hot,  as  in  madmen,  and  such  as  are  inclined  to  it: 
and  this  ^  Hippocrates  confirms,  Galen,  Arabians,  and  most  of 
our  new  writers.  Marcus  de  Oddis  (in  a  consultation  of  his, 
quoted  by  ®  Hildesheim),  and  five  others  there  cited,  are  of  the 
contrary  part,  because  fear  and  sorrow,  which  are  passions,  be 
seated  in  the  heart  But  this  objection  is  sufficiently  answered 
by  '  Montaltus,  who  doth  not  deny  that  the  heart  is  affected  (as 
s  Melanelius  proves  out  of  Galen;  by  reason  of  his  vicinity; 
and  so  is  the  midrtffand  many  other  parts.  They  do  com- 
patiy  and  have  a  fellow-feeling  by  the  law  of  nature:  but,  for 
as  much  as  this  malady  is  caused  by  pi'ecedent  imagination^ 
with  the  appetite^  to  whom  spirits  obey,  and  are  subject  to  those 

•  dp.  4.  de  md.  ^  Per  consensmn,  rive  per  essentiam.  «  C«p.  4. 

dc  ntl.  '  Sec.  7.  de  mor.  rulgtr.  R».  6.  <  Spicil.  de  mekndiofii 

'Cap.  S.  de  md.  Pan  al&cU  cerebrum,  live  per  consensum,  sive  per  cerebrum  coo- 
tin^t ;  et  procerum  auctoritate  ct  ratione  stabilitar.  r  Lib.  de  rocL     Cor  vera 

\icinitatU  ration*,  uni  aflkitur,  ac  aeptum  transvemn,  ac  stomachus,  aim  donaB 
spini,  &c. 
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prindpal  parts ;  the  brain  most  needs  prinurily  be  mis-afifected, 
u  the  seat  of  reason ;  and  then  the  heart,  as  the  seat  tiSaffec- 
liaa.  'CapivacciuB  and  Mercurialis  have  copiously  discussed 
this  question;  and  both  conclude  the  subject  is  the  inner 
brain,  and  from  thence  it  is  communicated  to  the  heart,  and 
other  inferiour  parts,  which  sympathize  and  are  much  troubled, 
espedally  when  it  comes  by  consent,  and  is  caused  by  reason  of 
the  stomach,  or  tmfrache  {as  the  Arabians  term  it],  or  whole 
body,  liver,  or  "  spleen,  vtiich  are  seldom  free,  m/lorus,  mesa- 
raici  vetJis,  ^c.  For  our  body  is  like  a  dock. ;  if  one  wheel  be 
amiss,  all  the  rest  are  disordered ;  the  whole  fabrick  suifers : 
with  such  admirable  art  and  harmony  is  a  man  composed,  such 
excellent  proportion,  as  Lodovicus  Vives,  in  his  Fable  of  man, 
hath  el^antly  declared. 

As  many  doubts  almost  aiise  about  the  'ejection,  whether 
it  be  imaginaiion  or  reason  alone,  or  both,  Hercules  de  Saxonia 
proresitoutofGalen,  Aetius,andAltomarus,  that  the  sole  fault 
u  in  ^imagination:  firuelis  ofthesamemind:  Montaltus  (in  his 
2  cap.  oi  Melancholy)  confutes  thb  tenet  of  theirs,  and  illus- 
trates the  contrary  by  many  examples,  as  of  him  that  thouffbt 
himself  a  shell-fisn:  of  a  nun,  ana  of  a  desperate  monk  that 
would  not  be  perswaded  but  that  he  was  damned.  Reason  was 
in  &ult  (as  well  as  imagination),  which  did  not  correct  this 
error.  Th^  make  away  themsdves  oftentimes,  and  suppose 
many  absurdfand  ridiculous  things  "Why  doth  not  reason  de- 
tect the  iaiiacy,  settle,  and  perswade,  if  she  be  free  ?  '  Avicenna 
therefore  holm  both  corrupt;  to  whom  most  Arabians  subscribe. 
TTie  same  is  maintained  by  'Aretseus,  Gorgonius,  «Guiaaerius, 
&c.  To  end  the  controversie,  no  man  doubts  of  imaginatton, 
but  that  it  is  hurt  and  misafiected  here.  For  the  other,  I  deter- 
mine (with  ''Albertinus  Bottonus,  a  doctor  of  Padua)  that  it  is 
first  in  imagination,  and  afterwards  in  reason,  if  the  disease  be 
inveterate,  or  as  it  is  more  or  less  ^continuance ;  but  by  acci- 
cident,as  '  Here  de  Saxonia  adds-.^aith,  opinion,  discourse,ra- 
tiocination,  are  all  accidentally  depraved  m/  the  dtfault  of  ima- 
gination. 

Parties  i^ededA  To  the  part  affected,  I  may  here  add  the 
parties,  which  shaQ  be  more  opportunely  spoken  of  elsewhere. 


•Lib.  I.  «p.  10.    Subjectum  eat  ccrcbnun  interiub  »  Eiro  quinriim 

lumonm  cffugit  liemi,  qui  hoc  murb    afBcilur.     Flu.     Qiui  aSKtui.  '  See 

Doiut.  «ti  Allonur.  '  Facultu  imiginuidi,  non  cogitindi,  nee  memomidi. 

Uenbtc.            'Lib,  3.  Fen.  I.  Tnct.  4.  cap.il.  '  Lib.  3.  cap.  5.  'Lib. 

Ued.  op.  19.  put  a.  Tract  IS.  cap.  2.  »  HiUttheim,  tpidL  3.  ie  MeUnc 

'■   — -      -'■ .r.        .  --'--- -"--11  inreUnlui  Bt      "Uh. 
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now  only  signified.  Such  as  have  the  Moan,  Satunt,  Mer- 
cury  mis-afFected  in  their  genitures — such  as  live  in  over-cold, 
or  over-hot  climes — such  as  are  bom  of  melanchofy  parents, 
as  offend  in  those  six  non-natural  thin^,  are  black,  or  of  an 
high  sanguine  complexion,  '^that  have  little  heads,  that  have 
a  hot  heart,  moist  brain,  hot  liver  and  cold  stomach,  have  been 
long  sick — such  as  are  solitary  by  nature,  great  students,  givea 
to  much  contemplation,  lead  a  life  out  of  action — are  most  sub- 
ject to  melanchoiy.  Of  sexes,  both,  but  men  more  often ;  yet 
"women  mis-affected  are  far  more  violent,  and  grievously  trou- 
bled. Of  seasons  of  the  year,  the  autumn  is  most  melancholy. 
Of  peculiar  times,  old  age,  from  which  natural  melancholy  is 
almost  an  inseparable  accident;  but  this  artifidii  malady  is 
more  frequent  in  such  as  are  of  a  ^middle  age.  Some  assign 
forty  years ;  Gariopontus,  SO ;  Jubertus  excepts  neither  younff 
nor  old  from  this  aaventitious.  ^  Daniel  Sennertus  involves  all 
of  all  sorts,  out  of  common  experience ;  in  omnibus  omnino  cor^ 
poribus^  ci^uscunque  constitutionis^  dominatur.  Aetius  and 
Areteeus  ascribe  into  the  number  not  only  ^discontented^  pas* 
sionate^  and  miserable  persons,  snvarthyy  black,  but  such  as  are 
most  merry  and  pleasant,  scoffers,  and  high  coloured.  Gene- 
rally, 'saith  Rhasis,  *  the  finest  wits,  and  most  generous  spirits,  are, 
before  other,  obnoxious  to  it.  I  cannot  except  any  complexion, 
any  condition,  sex,  or  age,  but  ^fools  and  Stoicks,  which  (accord- 
ing to  '  Synesius)  are  never  troubled  with  any  manner  of  pas- 
sion, but  (as  Anacreons  cicada,  sine  sardine  et  dolor e)  similes 
fere  diis  sunt.  Erasmus  vindicates  fools  from  this  melancholy 
catalogue,  because  they  have  most  part  moist  brains  and  light 
hearts;  ^they  are  free  from  ambition,  envy,  shame,  and  fear  \ 
J  they  are  neither  troubled  in  conscience,  nor  macerated  with  cares, 
to  which  our  whole  life  is  most  subject, 

■  Qui  panrum  caput  habent,  jnsensati  plerique  sunt       Ari»t.    in  plivnognomiL 
»»  Aretseus,  lib.  S.  c.  i.  «  Qui  prope  sUtum  luoL    Aret     Medus  conrenit 

aetatibus.    Rso.  ««pe  quartano.  «  Pronus  ad  melancholiam  non  Um 

mcestusy  aed  et  hilares,  jocosi,  cachinnantes,  irrisoret,  et  qui  pleruoique  praerubri  §unt 
f  Lib.  1.  part.  2.*  cap.  II.  f  Qui  aunt  subtilis  ingenii,  et  multx  peripicadtatii. 

de  faciH  incidunt  in  melancholiam.  lib.  I.  conU  tracL  9.  i>  Nunquam  nniUte 

mentis  excidit,  aut  dolore  capitur.     Eraam.  *  In  laud,  calviu  ^  Vacant 

conscientiae  carnificin^  nee  pudefiunt,  nee  verentur,  nee  dilacerantur  miUIbus  curarum, 
quibus  tota  Yita  obnoxia  est. 
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SUBSECT.  III. 

Of  the  matter  of  Melancholy. 

Vf  F  the  matter  of  melancholy^  there  is  much  question 
betwixt  Avicen  and  Galen,  as  you  may  read  in  *  Cardans 
Contradictions,  **Valesius  controversies,  Montanus,  Prosper 
Calenus,  Capivaccius^  "^Bright,  **Ficinus,  that  have  written 
either  whole  tracts,  or  copiously  of  it,  in  tiieir  several  treatises 
of  this  subject  "^  What  this  humour  is,  or  whence  it. proceeds, 
ham  it  is  ingendred  in  the  body^  neither  Galen^  nor  any  old 
VPriter^  hath  sufficiently  discussed,  as  Jacchinus  thinks:  the 
neotericks  cannot  agree.  Montanus,  in  his  Consultations,  holds 
melancholy  to  be  material  or  immaterial;  and  so  doth  Arcu- 
lanus.  llie  material  is  one  of  the  four  humours  before  men- 
tioned, and  natural;  the  immaterial  or  adventitious,  acquisite, 
redundant,  unnatural,  artificial,  which  ^Hercules  de  Saxonia 
will  have  reside  in  the  spirits  alone,  and  to  proceed  from  tia 
hot^  cold,  dry,  moist  distemperature,  which,  without  matter^ 
alters  the  brain  andfunctions  of  it.  Paracelsus  wholly  rejects 
and  derides  this  division  of  four  humours  and  complexions ; 
but  our  Galenists  generally  approve  of  it,  subscribing  to  this 
opinion  of  Montanus. 

This  material  melancholy  is  either  simple  or  mixt — offend- 
ing in  quantity  or  quality,  varying  according  to  his  place, 
where  it  setleth,  as  brain,  spleen,  mesaraick  veins,  heart, 
womb,  and  stomach — or  differmg  according  to  the  mixture  of 
those  natural  humours  amongst  tnemselves,  or  four  unnatural 
adust  humours,  as  they  are  diversly  tempered  and  mingled. 
If  natural  melancholy  abound  in  the  body,  which  is  cold  and 
dry,  so  that  it  be  more  Hhan  the  body  is  well  able  to  bear^  it 
must  needs  be  distempered  (saith  Faventius)  and  diseased:  and 
so  the  other,  if  it  be  depraved,  whether  it  arise  from  that  other 
melancholy  ofcholer  adust,  or  from  blood,  produceth  the  like 
effects,  and  is,  as  Montaltus  contends,  if  it  come  by  adustion 
of  humours,  most  part  hot  and  dry.  Some  difference  I  find, 
whether  this  rtielancholy  matter  may  be  ingendred  of  all  four 
humours,  about  the  colour  and  temper  of  it  Galen  holds  it  may 

•  Lib.  1.  tract.  3.  contradic.  18.  ^  Lib.  1 .  cont.  21.  ^  Bright,  cap.  \e. 

'  Lib.  1.  cap.  6.  de  sanit.  tuenda.  '  Quisve  aut  qualis  sit  biunor,  aut  quae 

istius  difierentiae,  et  quomodo  gignatur  in  corpore,  scruundum ;  hac  eniin  in  re 
mtilti  ▼eteruRi  laboraverunt ;  nee  facile  accipere  ox  Galeno  sententiam,  ob  loquendi 
varietatem.  Leon.  Jac.  com.  in  9.  Rhasis,  cap.  \h»  cap.  16.  in  9.  Rhaais.  ''Tract, 
posttim.  de  Melan.  edit.  Venetiit,  1620.  cap.  7  et  8.  Ab  intemperie  colida,  hu- 
midi,  &c.  I'  Secundum  magis  aut  minus :  si  in  corpore  fuerit  ad  intcmperiem, 

pluaquam  corpus  sahibriter  ferre  potent ;  iiide  corpus  morbosuni  effieitur. 
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be  ingendred  of  three  alone,  excluding  /{^^^  or  pituka; 
whose  true  assertion  ''Valesius  and  Menardus  stifly  maintain: 
and  so  doth  ^'Fuchsius,  Montaltus,  ""Montanus.  How  (say  they) 
can  white  become  black  ?  But  Hercules  de  Saxonia  (/.  post,  dt 
mela.  c.  8.)  and  •*  Cardan  are  of  the  opposite  part  (it  may  be  ui- 
gendred  of  flegra,  etsi  raro  cofitingaty  though  it  seldom  come  to 
pass);  so  is  ^Guianerius,and  Lauren tius  (c,  1 ),  with  Melancthon, 
(in  his  book  de  Animdy  and  chapter  of  humours ;  he  calls  it 
asininanij  dull,  swinish  melancholy,  nnd  saith  that  he  was  an 
eye  witness  of  it);  so  is  'Wecker.     From  melancholy  adust 
ariseth  one  kind,  from  choler  another,  which  is  most  brutish ; 
another  fvom  Jlcgni^  which  is  duU;  and  the  last  from  bloody 
which  is  best.     Of  these,  some  are  cold  and  dry,  others  hot  and 
dry,  8  varying  according  to  their  mixtures,  as  they  iare  intended 
and  remitted.     And  indeed,  as  Rodericus  a  Fons.  (cons.  1  %  I) 
determines,  ichorous,  and  those  serous  matters,  being  thickned, 
become  flegm;  and  flegm  degenerates  into  choler;  choler  adust 
becomes  ceruginosa  melancholia^  as  vinegar  out  of  purest  wine 
putrified,  or  by  exhalation  of  purer  spirits,  is  so  made,  and  be- 
comes sowr  and  sharp ;  and,  from  tne  sharpness  of  this  hu- 
mour, proceed  much  waking,  troublesome  thoughts  and  dreams, 
&c.  so  that  I  conclude  as  before.     If  the  humour  be  cold,  it  is 
(saith  ^  Faventinus)  a  cause  of  dotage^  and  produceth  milder 
symptomes :  ifhot^  they  are  rash^  raving  mad^  or  inclining  to 
it.     If  the  brain  be  hot,  the  animal  spirits  are  hot,  much  mad- 
ness follows,  with  violent  actions :  if  cold,  fatuity  and  sottish- 
ness  ('Capivaccius).     ^  The  colour  of  this  mixture  varies  like- 
wise  accordifig  to  the  mixture^  be  it  hot  or  cold ;  'tis  sometimes 
black,  sometimes  not  (Altomarus).     The  same  '  Melanelius 
proves  out  of  Galen:  and  Hippocrates,  in  his  book  of  Melan- 
choly (if  at  least  it  be  his)  giving  instance  in  a  burning  coal, 
which,  when  it  is  hot,  shines ;  when  it  is  cold,  looks  black ;  and 
so  doth  the  humour.    This  diversity  of  melancholy  matter  pro- 
duceth diversity  of  effects.     If  it  be  within  the  ™body,  and  not 
putrified,  it  causeth  black  jaundise ;   if  putrified,  a  quartan 
ague :  if  it  break  out  to  the  skin,  leprosie;  if  to  parts,  several 
maladies,  as  scurvy,  &c.     If  it  trouble  the  mind,  as  it  is  di- 
versly  mixt,  it  produceth  several  kinds  of  madness  iind  dotage ; 
of  which  in  their  place. 

"  Lib.  1 .  controven.  cap.  21 .  *»  Lib.  1 .  sect  4.  c.  4.     '  <■  ConciL  S$. 

'  Lib.  2.  contradic.  cap.  II.  «  De  feb.  tract,  diff  2.  c.  1.  Non  est  negandum  ex 

hac  fieri  melancbolicos.  <"  In  Syntax.         k  Varie  aduritur  ct  miscetur,  unde  Yari« 

amentium  species.  Melanct.  ^  Humor  frigidua  delirii  cauasa ;  faroris  calidus,  &e. 
» Lib.  1;  cap.  10.  de  affect,  cap.  k  Nigrescit  hie  humor,  aliquando  luper- 

ctdefactus,  aliquando  superfrigefactus.  cap.  7.  \  Humor  bic  niger  aliqtuido 

prster  modum  calefactus,  et  alias  refriseratus  evadit :  nam  recentibus  carbonibos  ei 
quid  simile  accidit,  qui,  durante  flarama»  pellucidissime  candent,  e&  exstincta  pronus 
nigrescunL     Hippocrates.  "  Guiaiierius,  diffi  ?.  cap.  7. 
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SUBSECT  IV. 
i 

Of  the  species  or  kinds  of  Melancholy. 

W  HEN  the  matter  is  divers  and  confused,  how  should 
it  otherwise  be,  but  that  the  species  should  be  divers  and  con- 
fused ?  Many  new  and  old  writers  have  spoken  confusedly  of  it, 
confounding  m^^ra^r^o/^  onAmadness^  as  '^  Heurnius,  Guianerius, 
Gordonius,  Sallustius  Salvianus,  Jason  Pratensis,  SavanaroUi, 
that  will  have  madness  no  other  than  melancholy  in  extent,  dif- 
fering (as  I  have  said)  in  d^ees.    Some  make  two  distinct  spe- 
cies, as  RufFus  Euhesius  an  old  writer,  Constantinus,  African  us, 
Aretaeus,  **  Aurelianus,  ^'Paulus  iEgineta:  others  acknowledge 
a  multitude  of  kinds,  and  leave  them  indefinite,  as  Aedus  (in  his 
Tetrabiblos\  **  Avicenna  {lib.  S.  Fen.  1.  TracU  4.  cap.  18),  Ar- 
culanus  {cap.  16.  in  9),  Rhasis,  Montanus  {med.parL  1).    ^If 
nattaral  melancholy  be  adusty  itmaketh  one  kind;  if  bloody  another ; 
if  choler^  a  thirds  differing  from  the  first ;  and  so  many  several 
opinions  there  are  aoout  the  kinds,  as  there  be  men  themselves. 
'Hercules  de  Saxoni  ^  sets  down  two  kinds,  material  and  imma- 
tei-ial ;  one  from  spirits  alone,  the  other  from  humours  and  spirits. 
Savanarola  {Rub.  1  ] .  Tract.  6.  cap.  1.  de  ccgritud.  capitis)  will 
have  the  kinds  to  be  infinite ;  one  from  the  myrache,  called  my- 
rachialis  of  the  Arabians ;  another  stomachalis  from  the  stomach ; 
another  from  the  liver,  heart,  womb,  hcemorrhoids ;  ^one  begin- 
ning, another  consummate.     Melancthon  seconds  him;  ^c^  the 
humour  is  diversly  adust  and  mixt,  so  are  the  species  divers. 
But  what  these  men  speak  of  species,  I  think  ought  to  be  un- 
derstood of  symptomes;  and  so  doth  *ArcuIanus  interpret  him- 
self: infinite  species,  id  est,  symptomes:. and,  in  that  sense,  (as 
Jo.  Gorrhseus  acknowledgeth  in  his  medicinal  definitions)  the 
species  are  infinite ;  but  tney  may  be  reduced  to  three  kinds, 
by  reason  of  their  seat — head,  body,  and  hypochondries.     This 
threefold  division  is  approved  by  Hippocrates  in  his  book  of 
Melancholy,  (if  it  be  his,  which  some  suspect)  by  Galen  {lib.  3. 
de  loc.  qffectis,  cap.  6),  by  Alexander  [lib.  1.  cap.  16),  lihasis 
(lib.  1.  Continent.  Tract.  9.  lib.  1.  cap.  16),  Avicenna,  and 

*  Non  est  mania,  nisi  extensa  meUncbolia.  ^  Cap.  6,  lib.  1.  «  2  Ser.  2. 

ctpw  9.  Morbus  hie  est  omnifaiius.  ^  Species  indefinitse  sunt  '  Si  aduratur 

mtturalis  mdanchoUa,  alia  sit  species ;  si  unguis,  alia ;  si  flava  bilis,  alia,  diversa  a  pri- 
mit.  Maxima  est  inter  has  difierentia ;  el  tot  doctorum  sententiae,  quot  ipsi  numero 
iunt.  '^  Tract,  de  meL  cap,  7*  *  Qusedam  incipiens,  qusedam  consummata. 

^  Cap.  de  humor,  lib.  de  animL  Varie  aduritur  et  miscetur  ipsa  melancholia ;  unde 
▼ariat  tmeniium  species.         *Cap.  16.  in  9.  Rha&is. 
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most  of  our  new  writers.  Th.  Erastus  makes  two  kinds ;  one 
perpetual,  which  vs  head  melancholy :  the  other  interrupt,  which 
comes  and  goes  by  fits,  which  he  subdivides  into  the  other  two 
kinds,  so  that  all  comes  to  the  same  pass.  Some  a^ain  make 
four  or  five  kinds  with  Rodericus  a  Castro  {de  morfns  mtdier. 
lib,  2.  c.  S.)  and  Lod.  Mercatus,  who  (in  his  second  book 
de  mulier.  affect,  cap,  4.)  will  have  that  melancholy  of  nuns, 
widows,  and  more  antient  maids,  to  be  a  peculiar  species  of 
melancholy  differing  from  the  rest.  Some  will  reduce  enthu- 
siasts, extatical  and  daemoniacal  persons,  to  this  rank,  adding 
^love  melancholy  to  the  first,  and  lycanthropia.  The  most 
received  division  is  into  three  kinds  The  first  proceeds  firom 
the  sole  fault  of  the  brain^  and  is  called  head  melancholy :  the 
second  sympathetically  proceeds  from  the  whole  body^  when 
the  whole  temperature  is  melancholy :  the  third  arisetli  from 
the  bowels,  liver,  spleen,  or  membrane  called  mesenterium^ 
named  hypochondriacal^  or  windy  melancholy^  which  •'Lau- 
rentius  subdivides  into  three  parts,  from  those  three  members, 
hepaticJc^  spleiietick^  mesaraich  Love  melancholy  (which  Avi- 
cenna  calls  illishi)  and  lycanthropia  (which  he  calls  aicubuthe) 
are  commonly  included  in  head  melancholy :  but  of  this  last 
(which  Gerardus  de  Solo  calls  amoreos,  and  most  knight  melan- 
choly\  with  that  of  religious  melancholy ^  virginum,  et  vidttarum 
(maintained  by  Rod.  a  Castro  and  Mercatus),  and  the  other 
kinds  of  love  melancholy,  I  will  speak  apart  by  themselves  in  my 
third  partition.  The  tfiree  precedent  species  are  the  subject 
of  my  present  discourse,  which  I  will  anatomize,  and  treat 
of,  through  all  their  causes,  symptomes,  cures,  together,  and 
apart ;  and  every  man,  that  is  m  any  measure  affected  with  this 
malady,  may  know  how  to  examine  it  in  himself,  and  apply 
remedies  unto  it. 

It  is  a  hard  matter,  I  confess,  to  distinguish  these  three  spe- 
cies one  from  the  other,  to  express  their  several  causes,  sym- 
ptomes, cures,  being  that  they  are  so  often  confounded  amongst 
themselves,  having  such  aiiinity,  that  they  can  scarce  be  ois- 
cerned  by  the  most  accurate  physicians;  and  so  often  intermixt 
with  other  diseases,  that  the  best  experienced  have  been  plunged. 
^ontanusl{consiL  26.)  names  a  patient  that  had  this  disease  of 
melancholy,  and  caninus  appetitus,  both  together ;  and  {consiU 
23.)  with  vertigo — °  Julius  Caesar  Claudinus^  with  stone, 
gout,  jaundice — Trincavellius,  with  an  ague,  jaundice,  ca- 
ninus  appetitus,  &c.  **Paulus  Regoline,  a  great  doctor  in 
his  time,  consulted  in  this  case,  was  so  confounded  with  a 
confusion  of  symptomes,  that  he  knew  not  to  what  kind 

■  Laurentius,  cap.  4.  de  mel.  •»  Cap.  13.  ^  480.  et  116.  coisult. 

consil.  12.  *•  Hildcsheim,  spicil.  ?.  fol.  165. 
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of  melancholy  to  refer  it.  *  Trincavellius,  Fallopius,  and 
Francanzanusy  famous  doctors  in  Italy,  all  three  conferred  with 
about  one  party  at  the  same  time,  gave  three  different  opinions : 
and,  in  another  place,  Trincavellius  being  demanded  what  he 
thought  of  a  melancholy  young  man,  to  whom  he  was  sent 
for,  ingenuously  confessed  that  he  was  indeed  melancholy, 
but  he  Knew  not  to  what  kind  to  reduce  it.  In  his  seventeenth 
consultation,  there  is  the  like  disagreement  about  a  melancholy 
monk.  Those  symptomes,  which  others  ascribe  to  misai- 
fected  parts  and  humours,  ^  Here,  de  Saxoni-A  attributes  wholly 
to  distempered  spirits,  and  those  immaterial,  as  I  have  said. 
Sometimes  they  cannot  well  discern  this  disease  from  others. 
In  Reinerus  Solinanders  Counsels,  sect,  consiL  5.  he  and  Dr. 
Brande  both  agreed,  that  the  patients  disease  was  hypochondria- 
cal melancholy.  Dr.  Matholdus  said  it  was  asthma^  and 
nothing  else.  ^Solinander  and  Guarionius,  lately  sent  for  to  the 
melancnoly  duke  of  Cleve,  with  others,  could  not  define  what 
species  it  was,  or  agree  amongst  themselves ;  the  species  are  so 
confounded ;  as  in  Caesar  Ctaudimis  his  forty  fourth  consulta- 
tion for  a  Polonian  count :  in  his  judgement,  ^  he  laboiaed  of 
head  melancholy^  and  that  which  proceeds  from  the  *mhole  tem- 
perature^ both  at  once.  I  could  give  instance  of  some  that  have 
had  all  three  kinds  semel  et  simtd^  and  some  successively.  So 
that  I  conclude  of  our  melancholy  species,  as  'many  politicians 
do  of  their  pure  forms  of  common-wealths — monarchies,  ari- 
stocracies, democracies,  are  most  famous  in  contemplation ;  but, 
in  practice,  they  are  temperate  and  usually  mixt,  (so  'Polybius 
enrormeth  us)  as  the  Lacedaemonian,  the  Roman  of  old, 
German  now,  and  many  others.  What  physicians  say  of  di- 
stinct species  in  their  books,  it  much  matters  not,  since  that  irr 
their  patients  bodies  they  are  commonly  mixt.  In  such  ob- 
scurity therefore,  variety  and  confused  mixture  of  symptomes, 
causes,  how  difficult  a  thing  is  it  to  treat  of  several  kmds  apart; 
to  make  any  certainty  or  distinction  among  so  many  casualties, 
distractions,  when  seldom  two  men  shall  oe  like  affected  pa- 
omnia  !  'Tis  hard,  I  confess ;  yet  nevertheless  I  will  adventure 
through  the  midst  of  these  peiplexities,  and,  led  by  the  clue  or 
thread  of  the  best  writers,  extricate  my  self  out  of  a  labyrinth  of 
doubts  and  errours,  and  so  proceed  to  the  causes. 

■Trincavellius,  torn  1.  consU.  15  et  16.  ^  Cap.  13.  tract,  post,  de  melaiu 

*  Goarion.  ccms.  med.  2.         ^  Laboravit  per  essentiam,  et  a  toto  corpore.  ^  Ma- 

chiavely  &c.    Smithus»  de  rep.  AngL  cap.  8.  lib.  1 .  Buscoldus»  discur.  polit.  discurs.  5. 
cap.  7.  Arist.  I  3.  polit  cap.  ult.     Keckerm.  alii,  &c.  ''Lib.  6. 
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SECT.  II. 

MEMB.  I. 

SUBSECT.  I. 

Causes  of  Melancholy.     God  a  cause. 

It  is  in  vain  to  speak  qfcures,  or  think  of  remedies^  until  suck 
time  as  we  have  considered  of  the  causes  ;  so  '  Galen  prescribes 
(Glauco) ;  and  die  common  experience  of  others  connrms,  that 
those  cures  must  be  unperfect,  lame,  and  to  no  purpose,  where- 
in the  causes  have  not  first  been  searched,  as  **  Prosper  Caleniw 
well  observes  in  his  tract  de  atrd  bile  to  Cardinal  Caesius :  inso- 
much that  ^Fernelius  puts  a  kind  of  necessity  in  the  kncradedge 
of  the  causes^  andy  without  which^  it  is  impossible  to  cure  or 
prevent  any  manner  of  disease.  Empericks  may  ease,  and  some- 
times help,  but  not  thoroughly  root  out:  sublatd  caussd,  tollitw 
effectusy  as  the  saying  is;  if  the  cause  be  removed,  the  effect  is 
likewise  vanquished.  It  is  a  most  difficult  thing  (I  confess)  to  be 
able  to  discern  these  causes,  whence  they  are,  and,  in  such 
^  variety,  to  say  what  the  beginning  was.  ®  He  is  happy  that  can 
perform  it  aright  I  will  adventure  to  guess  as  near  as  I  can, 
and  rip  them  all  up,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  general^  and 
particular  to  every  species^  that  so  they  may  the  better  be 
descried. 

General  causes  are  either  supernatural  or  natural.  Super- 
natural  are  from  God  and  his  angels^  or,  by  Gods  permission^ 
from  the  deoil  and  his  ministers.  That  God  himself  is  a 
cause  for  the  punishment  of  sin,  and  satisfaction  of  his  justice, 
many  examples  and  testimonies  of  holy  Scriptures  make  evi- 
dent unto  us:  Psal.  107.  17.  Foolish  men  are  plamied  far 
their  offence^  and  by  recLson  of  their  wickedness  :  Gehazi  was 
strucken  with  leprosie  (2  Meg.  5.  27),  Jehoram  with  dysentery 
and  fiux,  and  great  diseases  of  the  bowels  (2.  Chron.  21.  15% 
David  plagued  for  numbring  his  people  (1  Par.  21),  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  swallowed  up.  And  this  disease  is  peculiarly 
specified,  Psal.  127.  12.  He  brought  down  their  heart  through 
heaviness.  Deut.  28.  28.  He  stroke  them  with  madness^ 
blindness^  and  astonishment  of  heart,      ^An  evil  spirit  was 

• 

■  Primo  artis  curativs.  ^  Nostri  primum  tit  propositi  afl^ionum  ctusiu 

indagare.  Kes  ipsa  hortari  vldetur ;  nam  alioqui  earum  curatio  manca  et  inutilis  estet 
<^  Path.  lib.  1.  cap  11.  Rerum  cognoscere  caussas,  medicis  imprimis  uecessarium ; 
sine  quo,  nee  morbum  curare,  nee  prsecavere,  licet.  **  Tanta  enim  roorbi  varietas 

ac  diflTereotiar  ut  non  facile  dignoscatur,  unde  initium  morbus  sumpserit  Melanelius» 
e  Galeno.  *  Felix,  qui  potuit  rerum  cognoscere  caussas !  ^1  Sam.  16.  14. 
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sent  by  the  Lord  vpon  Said,  to  vex  him.     ""  Nebucliadnezzar 
did  eat  grass  like  an  oxe ;  and  his  heart  was  made  like  the 
beasts  ojthejield.     Heathen  stories  are  full  of  such  punish- 
ments.     Lycurgus,  because  he  cut  down  the  vines  in  the 
country,  was  by  Bacchus  driven  into  madness;  so  was  Pentbeus, 
and  his  mother  Agave,  for  neglecting  their  sacrifice.    **  Censor 
Fulvius  ran  mad  for  untiling  Juno's  temple,  to  cover  a  new  one 
of  his  own,  which  he  had  dedicated  to  Fortune,  *^  and  was 
confounded  to  death  with  grief  and  sorrow  of  heart.     When 
Xerxes  would  have  spoiled  **Apollos  temple  at  Delphos  of 
those  infinite  riches  it  possess^,  a  terrible  thunder  came  from 
heaven,  and  struck  4000  men  dead ;   the  rest  ran  mad.     ^  A 
little  after,  the  like  happened  to  Brennus  (lightning,  thunder, 
earthquakes)  upon  such  a  sacrilegious  occasion.     If  we  may 
believe  our  pontificial  writers,  they  will  relate  unto  us  many 
strange  and  prodigious  punishments  in  this  kind,  inflicted  by 
their  saints; — how  'Clodovaeus,  sometime  king  of  France,  the 
son  of  Dagobert,  lost  his  wits  for  uncovering  the  body  of 
S.  Denis ;  and  how  a  ^sacrilegious  Frenchman,  that  would  have 
stolen  away  a  silver  image  of  S.  John,  at  Birgburge,  became 
frantick  on  a  suddain,  raging  and  tyrannizing  over  his  own 
flesh;  — of  a  **lord  of  Rhadnor,  that,  coming  from  hunting  late 
at  night,  put  his  dogs  into  S.  Avans  church,  (Llan  Avan  they 
called  it)  and,  rising  betimes  next  morning,  as  hunters  use 
to  do,  found  all  bis  oogs  mad,  himself  being  suddenly  strucken 
Wind;— of  Tiridates,  an  *  Armenian  king,  for  violating  some  holy 
nuns,  that  was  punished  in  like  sort,  with  loss  of  his  wits.    But 
poets  and  papists  may  go  together  for  fabulous  tales ;  let  them 
free  their  own  credits.    Howsoever  they  fain  of  their  Nemesis, 
and  of  their  saints,  or,  by  the  devils  means,  may  be  deluded ; 
we  find  it  true,  that  uUor  a  tergo  Deusy  ^  lie  is  God  the 
avenger^  as  David  stiles  him;  and  that  it  is  our  crying  sins  that 
pull  this  and  many  other  maladies  on  our  own  heaos;  that  he 
can,  by  his  angels,  which  are  his  ministers,  strike  and  heal  (saith 
'Dionysius)  whom  he  will;   that  he  can  plague  us  by  his. 
creatures,  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  which  he  useth  as  his  in- 


*  Dan.  5.  '21.  *>  Lactant.  instit  lib.  '2.  cap.  8.  ^  Mente  captus,  et  awnme 

animi  moerore  consumptus.  ^  Munster.  cosmog.  lib.  4.  cap.  43.  De  coelo 

suUtternebantur ;  tamquam  insani,  de  saxii  prsecipitati,  &c.  **  Livius,  lib.  38. 

''  Gaguin.  1.  3.  c.  4.  Quod  Dionysii  corpus  discooperuerat,  In  insaniam  incidit. 
*  Idem,  lib.  9.  sub  Carol.  6.  Sacrorum  conteraptor,  templi  foribus  efTractis,  dum 
D.  Johannis  argenteum  simulacrum  rapere  contendit,  simulacrum  aversa  facie  dorsum 
ei  vrrsat ;  nee  mora,  sacrilegus  mentis  inops,  atque  in  semet  insaniens,  in  proprios  artus 
desscviu  ^  Giraldus  Cambrensis^  lib.  1.  cap.  1.     Itinerar.  Carabriae.  '  Delrio, 

torn.  3.  lib.  8.  sect.  S.  quaest.  3.  i^Psal.  44.  I.  i  Lib.  8.  cap.  de 

Hierar. 
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stniments,  as  a  husbandman  (saith  Zanchius)  doth  an  hatchet 
Hail^  snow,  winds,  &c. 

(*Et  conjurati  veniunt  in  classica  vend; 

as  in  Joshuas  time,  as  in  Pharaohs  reign  in  -^gypt)  they  are 
but  as  so  many  executioners  of  his  justice.     He  can  make  the 
proudest  spirits  stoop,  and  cry  out,  with  Julian  the  Apostate, 
Vicistiy  GaliUee !  or,  with  ApoUos  priest  in  ^  Chrysostome,  0 
ccelum !  o  tetra !  unde  hostis  hie  ?     What  an  enemy  is  tliis  ? 
and  pray  with  David,  acknowledging  his  power,  /  am  weakned 
and  sore  h^oken  ;  1  roar  for  the  grief  of  mine  heart ;  mine  heart 
panteth^  Sfc.     (Psal.  S8.  8.)      O  Lord^  rebuke  me  not  in  thine 
anger  ^neither  chastise  me  in  thy  wrath  (Psal.  38.  1).    Make  me 
to  hear  jot)  and  gladness^  that  the  bones  which  thou  hast  broken^ 
may  rejoice  (Ps3.  51.  8.  and  verse  12.).    Mestore  to  me  the  joy 
of  thy  salvation^  andstablish  me  with  thy  free  spirit.    For  these 
causes,  belike,  *"  Hippocrates  would  have  a  physician  take  special 
notice  whether  the  disease  come  not  from  a  aivine  supernatural 
cause,  or  whether  it  follow  the  course  of  nature.     But  tliis  is 
farther  discussed  by  Fran.  Valesius  {de  sacr.  philos.  cap.  8), 
**  Fernelius,  and  ®  J.  Caesar  Claudinus,  to  whom  I  refer  you,  how 
this  place  of  Hippocrates  is  to  be  understood.    Paracelsus  is  of 
opinion,  that  sucn  spiritual  diseases  (for  so  he  calls  them)  are 
spiritually  to  be  cured,  and  not  otherwise.   Ordinary  means  in 
such  cases  will  not  avail:  non  est  Teluctandum  cum  Deo.   When 
that  monster-taming'  Hercules  overcame  all  in  the  Olympicks, 
Jupiter  at  last,  in  an  unknown  shape,  wrestled  with  him ;  the 
victory  was  uncertain,  till  at  length  Jupiter  descried  himself,  and 
Hercules  yielded.     No  striving  with  supream  powers  : 

Nil  juvat  iinmensos  Cratero  promittere  montes  : 

physicians  and  physick  can  do  no  good ;  ^we  must  submit  our- 
selves under  the  mighty  hand  of  Goc^  acknowledge  our  offences, 
call  to  him  for  mercy.  If  he  strike  us,  una  eademque  manus 
vulnus  opemqueferet,  as  it  is  with  them  that  are  wounded  with 
the  spear  of  Achilles;  he  alone  must  help;  otherwise  our  diseases 
are  incurable,  and  we  not  to  be  relieved. 


*C1audian.  ^De  Balrila  roaityre.  (^Lib.  cap.  5.  prog.  *  Lib.  1« 

de  tbditis  renim  causns.  •Respons.  med.  12.  resp.  '1.  Pet.  5.  <». 
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A  Digression  qflhe  nature  ofSpirtlSj  bad  Jiigel.i,  or  Devils,  and 
how  they  cause  Mdaitcholi/. 

xlOW  far  llie  power  of  spirits  nnd  devils  doth  extend,  and 
whether  they  can  cause  this  or  any  other  disease,  is  a  serious 
question,  and  worthy  to  be  considered :  for  tlie  better  under- 
standing of  which,  I  will  maken  brief  digression  of  the  nature 
of  spiiits.  And,  ahhough  the  question  be  very  obscure,  (accord- 
ing to  •  Pofttellus)  Jvlt  of  controvcrsie  and  ambiguity,  beyond 
the  reach  of  humane  capacity — {fa/eor  excedcre  vires  infentionis 
meree,  saith  ''Austin ;  1  confess  I  am  not  able  to  understand  it; 
Jinitufa  de  infinito  noii  fiAest  statuere:  we  can  sooner  determine 
vritb  Tully,  (denat.  deomm,)  quid  turn  sint,quam  quid  sint;  our 
sabtle  Bchoolnnen,  Cardans,  Scahgers,  profound  Tnomists,  Fra~ 
castoriana  el  Ferneliana  acies,  are  weak,  dry,  obscure,  defective, 
in  these  mysteries ;  and  all  our  quickest  wits,  as  an  owles  eyes 
at  the  suns  light,  wax  dull,  and  are  not  sufficient  to  apprehend 
them)— yet,  as  in  the  rest,  I  will  adventure  to  say  something  to 
this  point.  In  former  times,  (as  we  read,  Acts  23,)  the  Saddu- 
cees  denied  that  there  wereanysuch  spirits,  devils,  or  angels.  So 
did  Galen  the  physician,  the  Peripateticks,  even  Aristotle  him- 
self, u  Pomponatius  stoutly  maintains,  and  Scaliger  in  some 
sort  grants ;  though  Dandmus  the  Jesuite  {com.  in  lib.  2.  de 
animd)  stifly  denies  it.  Substantia  separata,  and  intelligences, 
are  the  same  which  Christians  coll  angels,  and  Platonists  devils; 
for  they  name  all  the  spin  ts,f/^prni»)fs,  be  they  good  or  badan- 
geN,  as  Julius  Pollux  [Onojnasticon,  lib.  \.  cap.  1.)  observes. 
Epicures  and  atheists  are  of  the  same  mind  in  general,  because 
they  never  saw  them.  Plato,  Plotinns,  Porphyrius,  Jamblicus, 
Proclus,  (insisting  in  the  step^  of  Trismegistus,  Pytlmgorns  and 
Socrates)  make  no  doubt  of  it;  nor  Stoicks,  but  that  there  are 
such  spirits,  though  much  erring  from  the  truth.  Concerning 
the  first  b^nnin?  of  them,  the  "  Thaltuudist;  say  that  Adam 
had  a  wife  culled  Lilis,  before  he  marryed  Eve,  and  of  her  he 
"begat  nothing  but  devils.  The  Turks  "Alcoran  is  altogether  as 
absurd  and  ridiculous  in  this  point;  but  the  scripture  informs  us 


*  Lib.  1 .  c.  7-  de  Dtbii  concDCdii.  In  nulla  n  majfit  hut  almratio.  imjar  obwuriUt, 
■Dinar  opnionum  conroidii,  qium  de  dftnionibui  et  lutalantiii  Fcparalit.  ^Lib.  3. 
deTrioii.  cup.  1.  '  Fereriui.  in  Gcnetin,  lib.  4.  in  cap.  3.  r.  'j;i.  ■■  Ste 

StTOEEiui  Cicogiu,  omnifarin:  Mag.  lib.  'J  c.  I;.  J.  Aubinui,  B^tnbarliiut. 
VOL.  1.  N 
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Christians,  how  Lucifer,  the  chief  of  them,  with  his  associates, 
*  fell  from  heaven  for  his  pride,  and  ambition— created  of  God, 
placed  in  heaven,  and  sometimes  an  angel  of  liffht,  now  cast 
oown  into  the  lower  aerial  sublunary  parts,  or  mto  hell,  and 
delivered  into  chains  of  darkness  (2  Pet.  2.  f .)  to  be  kept  wUo 
'  damnation. 

Nature  of  Devils,"]  There  is  a  foolish  opinion,  which  some 
hold,  that  thev  are  the  souls  of  men  departed;  good  and  more 
noble  were  deified ;  the  baser  groveled  on  the  ffround,  or  in  the 
lower  parts,  and  were  devils ;,  the  which,  with  TertuUian,  Por- 
phyrius  the  philosopher,  M.  Tyrius,  ser.  27.  maintains*  These 
spirits,  he  'saith  which  we  call  angels  and  devils^  are  nought 
bid  souls  of  men  departed^  which^  either  through  love  and 
pity  of  their  friends  yet  livitigy  help  and  assist  thenif  or  ebt 
persecute  their  enemies^  whom  .they  hated;  as  Dido  threatned 
to  persecute  .tineas : 

Omnibus  umbra  locis  adero  :  dabis,  improbe,  poenas. 

They  are(as  others  suppose)appointedbytho8e  higher  powcn 
to  keep  men  from  their  nativity,  and  to  protect  or  punish  them, 
as  they  see  cause;  and  are  called  boni  and  malt  genii  by  the 
Romans — he^-oes^  lares,  if  good,  lemures  or  larva,  if  baa— -by 
the  Stoicks,  govemours  of  countries,  men,  cities,  saith  ^  Apu> 
leius;  Deos  appellant y  qui  ex  hominum  numero,  juste  ac  pnt- 
denter  vitce  curriculo  gubemato,  pro  numine,  postea  ab  iomint' 
bus  praditifanis  et  cceremoniis  vulgo  admittuntur,  ut  in  J^ypto 
Osiris,  Sfc.  Prastites  Capella  calls  them  which  protected  par^ 
ticular  men  as  well  as  princes,  Socrates  had  his  dcemonimm 
satuminum  et  igneum,  which,  of  all  spirits,  is  best,  ad  sublimes 
cogitationes  animum  ertgentem,  as  the Platonists  supposed;  Plo- 
tinus,  his;  and  we  Christians,  our  assisting  angel,  as  Andreas 
Victorellus,  a  copious  writer  of  this  subject,  Ludovicus  de  La- 
Cerda  the  Jesuite  in  his  voluminous  tract  de  Angela  Custode, 
Zanchius,  and  some  divines,  think.  But  this  absurd  tenet 
of  Tyrius,  Proclus  confutes  at  large  in  his  book  de  Animd 
et  Dcemone. 

"^  Psellus,  a  Christian,  and  sometimes  tutor  (saith  Cuspioian) 
to  Michael  Parapinatius,  emperour  of  Crreece^  a  great  observer 
of  the  nature  of  devils,  holds  they  are  ^  corporeal,  and  have 
aerial  bodies ;  that  they  are  mortal,  live  and  dye  (which  Martia- 
nus  Capella  likewise  maintains,  but  our  Christian  pUlosopberB 


■Angelus  per  superbiam  sqtaratus  a  Deo.  qui  in  vcriute  non  stetiu  Austin. 
*»  Nihil  aliud  sunt  Daeinones»  <iu«in  nudae  anims,  que*  corpore  depoaito»  priorvB  nbe- 
rati  vitain,  cognatia  succumint,  conimoli  miwrioordl4»  &c.  *  De  Deo  Soeitlik 

'He lived  500  yean  sioee.  *  Apuleiuf.    Spiritua  animalia  sunt  animo  ptrl^p, 

flwnte  rationaKa,  corpore  aima,  tempore  sempitenuu 
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eicplode) ;  that  'they  are  nourished,  and  have  excrements ,-  that 
they  fiel  pain,  if  they  be  hurt  (which  Cardan  confimu,  and 
Scahger  justly  laughs  him  to  scorn  for;  si  pnscantur  dr.re, 
atr  -non  pugnant  od  puriorem  arra  ?  Sfc)  or  stroken:  and,  if 
their  bodies  be  cut,  with  admirnble  celerity  they  come  toge- 
ther again.  Austin  (rn  Gen.  lib.  3.  lib.  arbil.)  approves  as 
mach :  mtdata  casu  corpora  in  deteriorem  qualitatem  arris 
spissioris:  so  doth  Hierom  [Comment,  in  epist.  ad  Ephes. 
cap.  3.)>  Origen,  Tertullian,  Lactantius,  and  many  ancient 
Others  of  the  church,  that,  in  their  fell,  their  bodies  were 
changed  into  a  more  aerial  and  gross  substance.  JBodine 
{lib.  4.  Theatri  Ndtta-ee,)  and  David  Cruaius  {Hermetica 
Pkilosophix  lib.  4.  cap.  4:)  by  several  arguments  proves  ati> 
gels  and  spirits  to  be  corporeal :  quidquia  coniinetur  in  loco, 
corporevm  est :  at  spiritus  continetw  in  ioco.  ergo.  Si  spiritus 
sunt  quartti,  erunt  corpofci :  at  sunt  quanti,  ergo.  Sunt  Jiniti, 
ergo  quanti,  Sfc.  ''Bodine  goes  fprtheryet,  and  will  have  these 
animee  separata,  genii,  spirits,  angels,  devils,  and  so  likewise 
souls  of  men  departed,  if  corporeal  (which  he  most  eagerly 
contends),  to  be  of  some  shape,  and  that  absolutely  round,  like 
sun  and  moon,  because  that  is  the  most  perfect  form,  qua  nihil 
habet  asperitatis,  nihil  angu/is  incisum,  nihil  anfiactibits  involu- 
tam,  nihil  eminens,  ted  inter  corpora  perfecta  est  perfectissimum  ,- 
therefore  all  spirits  are  corporeal  (he  concludes),  and  in  their 
proper  shapes  round.  That  they  can  assume  other  aerial  bodies, 
ftll  manner  of  shapes  at  their  pleasures,  appear  in  what  likeness 
they  will  themselves;  that  they  are  most  swift  in  motion,  can 
paas  many  miles  in  an  instant,  and  so  likewise  'transform  bodies 
of  others  into  what  shape  they  please,  and  with  admirable  cele- 
rity remove  them  from  place  to  place;  (as  the  angel  did  Ha- 
bakknk  to  Daniel,  and  as  Philip  the  deacfMi  was  carried  away  by 
the  spirit,  when  he  had  baptized  the  eunuch ;  so  did  Pythagoras 
and  ApoUonius  remove  themseWes  and  others,  with  many  such 
feats)  that  they  can  repre^nt  castles  in  the  nyre,  pallaces, 
armies,  spectrums,  prodigies,  and  such  strange  oQects  to  mor- 
tal mens  eyes,  ''cause  smells,  savours.  Sec.  deceive  all  the 
senses;  most  writers  of  this  subject  credibly  believe;  and  that 
they  can  foretell  future  events,  and  do  many  strange  miracles. 


■  Nutriunlur,  et  excnmeDU  hib«nl ;  quod  pultala  doletnt  wlido  peicuiu  cor|iara. 
'  Ub.  4.  llmil.  uL  ToL  536.  '  Cypriuiui,  in  Epal.  Moplrt  ctiam  cl  >Din»lii 

mniferri  pnaunt ;  u  Ibc  devildid  Chiitt  to  the  top  of  the  pinnacle;  and  wiicbn  are 
often  Iraiulitcd.  Seemorein  Slnnlina  Ciet^m,  lib.  3.  cap.  4.  amnif.  mag.  Peraen 
nAdtinre.  el  in  tubliTBe  corpon  feire  pouunL  BlanDinua.— Pemini  dolenl,  M 
urnnnn'  in  cani[4e«0i  dnerci.     Agrippa.  lib.  3.  ^p.  tic  occul.  Pbiloi.  '  Agrippa, 

dc  occull.  Phibi-  lib.  3.  cap.  n. 
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Junos  image  spake  to  CamilluB,  and  Fortunes  statue  to  the 
Roman  matrons,  with  many  such.    Zanchlus,  Bodine,  Sponda- 
nus,  and  others,  are  of  opinion  that  they  cause  a  true  metamor- 
phosis, (as  Nabuchadnezar  was  really  translated  into  a  beasi, 
Lots  wife  into  a  pillar  of  salt,  Ulysses  c(>mpanions  into  hogs 
and  dogs  by  CirceBcharms)tL>ni  themselves  and  others,  as  th^ 
do  witches  into  cats,  dogs,  hares,  crows,  &c.  (Strozzius  Cicogna 
hath  many  examples,  lib.  3.  omnif.  mag.  cap-  4.  et  5.  which  he 
there  contuteii,  as  Austin  likewise  doth,  de  civ.  Dei  lib.  18.)— 
that  they  can  be  seen  when  and  in  what  shape,  and  to  whom 
they  will  (saith  Pscllus,   Tametsi  nil  tale  viderim,  nee  aplem 
iiidcre,  though  he  himself  Tiever  saw  them  nor  desired  it),  and 
use  sometimes  carnal  copulation  (as  elsewhere  I  shall  Iprove 
more  at  large)  with  women  and  men.     Many  will  not  believe 
they  can  be  seen ;  and,  if  ^y  man  shall  say,  swear,  and  stiflr 
mamtaio,  [though  he  be  discreet  and  wise,  judicious  and  leamea) 
that  lie  hath  seen  them,  they  account  him  a  timorous  fool,  a 
melancholy  (lizard,  a  weak  fellow,  ^  dreamer,  a  sick  or  a  mad 
man;  they  contemn  him,  laugh  him  to  scorn;  and  vet  Marcus, 
of  his  credit,  told  Psellus  that  he  had  of^n  seen  tbem.     And 
Leo  Suavius,  a  Frenchman,  [c,  8.  in  Commentar.  I.  I .  Paraceld 
de  vitii  longd,  out  of  some  Flntonists)  will  have  the  ayre  to  be 
as  full  of  them  as  snow  felling  in  the  skies,  and  that  they  may 
be  seen,  and  withal  sets  down  the  means  how  men  may  see 
them;    Si  irreverberalis  oculis,    sole  splendente,  veisus  eaelua 
contimiaverint  obtutus,  ^c.  and  saith  moreover  hetryed  it,  {prtt- 
missorumfeci  experimentum)  and  it  was  true,  that  the  Platonistt 
said.     Paracelsus  confesseth  that  he  saw  them  divers  times,  and 
conferred  with  them ;  and  so  dotb  Alexander  ab  ''  Alexandro, 
that  he  sofotmd  it  by  experience,  •aAen  as  before  he  doubted  of 
it.     Many  deny  it,  saith  Lavater,  {de  spectris,  part.  1.  c.  2.  et 
part.  2.  c.   li.)  because  they  never  saw  themselves:    But,  as 
he  reports  at  large  alt  over  his  b«ok,  especially  c.  19.  part.  l,Uiey 
are  often  seen  and  heard,  and  familiarly  converse  with  men,  as 
Lod.  Vives  assureth  us,  innumerable  records, histories,  and  tesd- 
monies  evince  in  all  agej,  times,  places,   and  "all  travellers 
besides.     In  the  West  Indies,  and  our  northern  climes,  ni^il 
Jamiliarius  quam  in  agris  et  urbibus  spiritus  videre,  aiidire, 
qui  veient,  jubeant,  S^c.     Hieronymus  {vita  Pauli),  Basil  (ser. 
40),  Nicephorus,  Eusebius,  Socrates,  Sozomenus,  ''Jacobus 
Boissardus  (in  his  tract  d£  spirituum  apparitioAibus),  Petrus 


•  Put  3.  Met  t.  Man.  1.  Sdii.  I.  Love  MdiDchoI;.  >'  OenUL  dimlm 

III  libi  titum  ei  compertum,  quum  priui.  an  aaeat,  imbigeret.^Fiileiii  uim 
libetM.  ''  Lib.  1  ■  de  veriL  Fiitei.  B«did.  &c.  '  Lib.  de  DiviiutiuK 
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Loyerus  (/.  de  spectris),  Wierua  (1,  1.)  have  infinite  variety 
of  such  examples  of  apparitions  of  spirits,  for  him  to  read  that 
farther  doubts,  to  his  ample  satisfaction.  One  alone  1  will 
briefly  insert.  A  noble  man  in  Germany  was  sent  embassa- 
doar  to  the  kine  of  Sueden  (for  his  name,  the  time,  and  such 
drcumstances,  1  refer  you  to  Boissardus,  mine  *author). 
After  he  had  done  his  business,  he  sailed  for  Livonia,  on  set 
purpose  to  see  those  &miliar  spirits,  which  are  there  said  to 
be  conversant  with  men,  and  do  their  drudgery  works. 
Amongst  other  matters,  one  of  them  told  him  where  his  wife 
was,  in  what  room,  inSvhat  cloaths,  what  doing,  and  brought 
him  a  ring  from  her,  which  at  his  return,  rum  sine  omnium 
admirtaione,  he  found  to  be  true ;  and  so  believed  that  ever 
after,  which  before  he  doubted  of  Cardan  (/.  19.  de  subtil.) 
relates  of  his  father  Facius  Cardan,  that,  afler  the  accustomed 
solemuides,  An.  1491,  13  August,  he  conjured  up  seven  de- 
vils in  Greek  apparel,  about  40  years  of  age,  some  ruddy 
of  complexion,  and  some  pale,  as  he  thought:  he  asked  them 
many  questions;  and  they  made  ready  answer,  that  they 
were  aerial  devils,  that  they  lived  and  died  as  men  did,  save 
that  they  were  far  longer  liv'd,  (seven  or  eight  hundred 
""years,)  and  that  they  did  as  much  excel  men  in  dignity,  as 
we  do  juments,  and  were  as  far  excelled  again  of  those  that 
were  above  them :  our  'governours  and  keepers  they  are  more- 
over, (which  ''Plato  in  Critias  delivered  of  old,)  and  subordi- 
nate to  one  another  :  tU  enim  homo  homini,  sic  dtemon  dtemoni 
dominatur  ,•  they  rule  themselves  as  well  as  us ;  and  the  spirits 
of  the  meaner  sort  had  commonly  such  of&ces,  as  we  make 
horse-keepers,  neat-herds,  and  the  basest  of  us,  overseers  of 
our  cattle;  and  that  we  can  no  more  apprehend  their  natures 
and  functions,  than  an  horse  a  mans.  They  knew  all  things, 
but  might  not  reveal  them  to  men ;  and  ruled  and  domineered 
over  us,  as  we  do  over  our  horses ;  the  best  kings  amongst  us, 
and  the  most  generous  spirits,  were  not  comparable  to  the 
basest  of  ^em.  Sometimes  they  did  instruct  men  and  com- 
municate their  skill,  reward  and  cherish,  and  sometimes  again 
terrifle  and  punish,  to  keep  them  in  awe,  as  they  thought  fit; 
nihil  magis  cupienies  (saitn  Lysius,  Phi/s.  Stdiconim)  qtiam 
adorationem  kominum.  The  same  authour  Cardan  in  his  Hy- 
perchen,  out  of  the  doctrine  of  ^toicks,  will  have  some  of  these 
geoit  (for  80  he  calls  them)  to  be  *  deurous  of  mens  company. 


■  C«p.  B,  Tninport«»il  in  I^voniim,  cupiditate  yidendi,  4c.  ''  Sic  Hesodiu 

de  Nymphi*,  livere  dicil  10  sUtta  plMmicmn.  •  Cuitodu  homi- 

Bum  H  provinciiium,  &e.  Unto  mdiorea  homiaibui,  quinto  bi  biutii  ininuiiilibut. 
'  Fnendes.  pulora,  gubernttom  hominunii  ui  illi  aniiniliiinl.  '  Naturi  foni. 
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very  affable^  and  familiar  with  them,  as  dogs  are ;  others  again 
to  abhor  as  serpents,  and  care  not  for  them.  The  same,  b^ke, 
Trithemius  calls  igneos  et  sublunares,  qui  nunquam  demergtaU 
ad  inferiora^  aid  vix  uUum  habent  in  teiris  cotnmercium :  ^gene» 
rally  they  Jar  excell  men  in  wartA,  as  a  man  the  meanest  nvrm; 
though  some  of  them  are  inferiour  to  thor.e  qf  their  own  rank  in 
VDorth^  as  the  black  guard  in  a  princes  courts  and  to  men  again^ 
as  some  degeuaate^  base  rational  creattbes  are  excelled  qfbrvie 
beasts. 

That  they  are  mortal^  besides  these  testimonies  of  Cardan, 
Mai'tianus,  &c.  many  other  divines  and  philosophers  bold 
(jpost  prolixum  tempus  moriuntur  omncs\  the  ^  Platonists,  and 
some  Rabbines,  Porpbyrius  and  Plutarch,  as  appears  by  that 
relation  of  Thanins : ""  The  great  god.  Pan  is  dead :  Apollo  Pjr- 
thius  ceased;  and  so  the  rest  8.  Hierome,  in  the  life  of 
Paul  the  eremite,  tells  a  story,  how  one  of  them  appeared  to 
S.  Antony  in  the  wilderness,  and  told  him  as  much.  '^Paracel- 
sus, of  our  late  writers,  stifly  maintains  that  they  are  mortal, 
live  and  die,  as  other  creatures  do.  Zosimus  (1.  S.)  farther 
adds,  that  religion  and  policy  dies  and  alters  with  them.  The 
*  Gentiles  gods,  he  saitn,  were  expelled  by  Constantine;  and, 
together  with  them,  imperii  Bomani  majestas  et  fortuna  inter* 
iitj  et  piqfligata  est ;  the  fortune  and  majesty  of  the  Roman 
empire  decayed  and  vanished;  as  that  heathen  in  ^Minutius 
formerly  bragged,  when  the  Jews  were  overcome  by  the  Bo- 
mans,  the  Jews  god  was  likewise  captivated  by  that  of  Home; 
and  Rabsakeh  to  the  Israelites,  no  god  should  deliver  them  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Assyrians.  But  these  paradoxes  of  their 
power,  corporeity^  mortali^^  taking  of  shapes,  transposiDg 
ixxlies,  ana  carnal  copulations,  are  sufficiently  confuted  by 
Zanch.  {c.  10.  /.  4<.)  Pererius,  (in  his  comment)  and  Tostatus 
(questions  on  the  sixth  of  Gen.)  Th.  Aquin.  6.  Austin,  Wie- 
rus,  Th.  Erastus,  Delrio,  {torn.  2.  /.  2.  qtuest.  29.)  Sebastian 
Michaelis  {cap.  2.  de  spiritibus)^  D.  Reidolds  (lect.  47).  Thqr 
may  deceive  the  eyes  of  men,  yet  not  take  true  bodies,  or  make 
a  real  metamorphosis:  but,  as  Cicogna  proves  at  large,  they 
are  ^iUusoriiB  el  prastigiatrices  tramformationes  {onmi/i  mag. 
iib.  4.  cop.  4.),  meei*  illusions  and  cozenings,  like  that  tale  of 
Pasetis  obulus  in  Suidas,  or  that  of  Autolycus,  Mercuries  son, 


■  Ab  homine  plus  distant,  quam  homo  ab  ignobilissimo  verna ;  et  tamen  quidam  ez 
kis  ab  hominibus  supenintur,  ut  homines  a  feris,  &c.  ^  Cibo  et  potu  uti,  et 

Venere  cum  hominibus,  ac  tandem  mori.     Cicogna,  1.  part  h'b.  2.  c.  3.       '  Plutarch. 
im  4ifect  oraculonim.  '  Lib.  de  Zilphis  et  Pyamets.  *  Dii  gentium  a 

CoMtaalioo  profligati  sunt,  &c  ^^Octamn.  diaL  Jodsonim  deum  Aiisac  JLauuwh 

mm  auminiUis  una  cum  gente  captivum.  r  Omnia  spiritibus  plena ;  et  ex  eons 

concordU  et  discordil  omnei  booi  et  mali  efiectus  promaswnt,  omnia  fcntafw^  regnniur. 
Paradox.  vctcrum»  de  quo  Qcogna.  omnif.  mag.  L  3.  c.  8. 
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tfaiit  dwelt  in  Parnassus,  who  got  so  much  treasure  by  cozen- 
age and  stealth.  His  father  Mercury,  because  he  could  leave 
him  no  wealth,  taught  him  many  fine  tricks  to  get  means;  *for 
he  could  drive  away  mens  cattel,  and,  if  any  pursued  him, 
turn  them  into  what  shapes  he  would,  and  so  oia  mightily  en- 
rich himself;  hoc  astu  maximam  proedam  est  adseqiaOui. 
This,  no  doubt,  is  as  true  as  the  rest ;  yet  thus  much  in  ge^ 
neial,  Thomas,  Durand,  and  others  grant,  that  they  have  un- 
derstanding far  beyond  men^  can  probably  conjecture,  and 
'^foretell  many  things;  thev  can  cause  and  cure  most  diseases, 
deceive  our  senses;  they  have  excellent  skill  in  all  arts  and 
sciences ;  and  that  the  most  illiterate  devil  is  qiuwis  homine 
scienHoTf  as  ^Cicogna  maintains  out  of  others.  They  know 
the  vertues  of  herbs,  plants,  stones,  minerals,  &c.  of  all  crea- 
tures^ birds,  beasts,  the  four  elements,  stars,  planets ;  can  apdy 
apply  and  make  use  of  them  as  they, see  good,  perceiving  the 
causes  of  all  meteors,  and  the  like :  Dant  se  coloribusy  (as 
^  Austin  hath  it)  accommodant  se  Jigurts,  adhcerent  sonis^  sub- 
jiciunt  se  odoribus^  infundunt  se  saparibm^  omnes  sensus^  etiam 
ipsam  inteUigentiamy  damones  foUunt :  they  deceive  all  our 
senses,  even  our  understanding  itself,  at  once.  *  They  can 
produce  miraculous  alterations  in  the  ayre,  and  most  wonder- 
fid  efiects,  conquer  armies,  give  victories ;  help,  further,  hurt, 
cross,  and  alter  humane  attempts  and  projects,  [Dei  permissu) 
as  they  see  good  themselves.  ^  When  Charles  the  great  in- 
tended to  make  a  channel  betwixt  the  Rhine  and  Danubius, 
lo<dc,  what  his  workmen  did  in  the  day,  these  spirits  flung 
down  in  the  night :  ut  conatu  rex  desisteret^  pervicere.  Such 
feats  can  they  ao«  But  that  which  Bodine  (/.  4.  Theat.  not.) 
thinks,  (following  Tyrius  belike  and  the  Platonists)  they  can 
tell  the  secrets  of  a  mans  heart,  aid  cqgtiatianes  hominum,  is 
most  false :  his  reasons  are  weak,  and  suffic^en^v  confuted  by 
Zanch.  (lib,  4.  cap.  9.\  Hierom,  {lib.  2.  coi.  -a  in  Mat,  ad 
cap.  15.)  Athanasius  {qtuest.  27.  ad  AfUiochumPrincipem\  and 
others. 

Orders.']    As  for  those  orders  of  good  and  bad  devils — ^which 
the  Platonists  bdd,  is  altogether  erroneous ;  and  those  Ethnicks 


^(hrei,  quts  ifaaeUinif  erat»  in  ^naacuii^iie  fonnas  vertebit  Paunoias,  Hyginus. 
^Austin,  inl.  'i,  de  Gen.  a  literam,  cap.  17.  Partim  quia  subtiliorii  aensClB acumine^ 
ptrtim  adentii  caUidiore  vigent,  et  experientift  propter  magnam  bngitudinem  y\Ut, 
parttm  ab  angdia  diacunt,  &c.  ^^Lib.  3.  omnif.  mag.  cap.  3.         ^  Lib.  18.  quaest. 

*  Quirai  tanta  ait  et  tain  profunda  spirituum  adentia,  miruni  non  eat  tot  tantasque 
rei  Ttau  admirabiles  ab  ipaia  patrari,  et  quidem  rerutn  naturaUmn  ope,  quaa  taiAx»  tne- 
'Bua  intelligunt,  multoque  peritiua  suia  locis  et  temporibua  ap|dicare  ndrunt  quam  homo. 
Cccgna.  ^'Amtinus.  Qjuidquid  intordiu  exhauriebttur,  node  eiplcbalur. 

Indc  pavcfacti  curatorti,  &c. 
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boni  and  maii  getiii  are  to  be  exploded.  These  heathen  writ- 
ers agree  not  in  this  point  among  themselves,  as  Dandiniu 
notes ;  an  sint  *mali^  non  conveniurU ;  some  will  have  all  spirits 

Sood  or  bad  to  us  by  a  mistake :  as,  if  an  oxe  or  horse  coald 
iscourse,  he  would  say  the  butcher  was  his  enemy  because  he 
killed  him,  the  grasicr  his  friend  because  he  fed  him ;  an  hunter 
preserves  and  yet  kills  his  game;  and  is  hated  nevertheless 
of  his  game ;    nee  piscatorem  piscis  amare  potest^  S^c,    But 
Jamblicus,  Psellus,  Plutarch,  and  most  Platonists,  acknowlec^e 
bad,  et  ab  eorum  maleficm  cavindum^   for  they  are  enemies 
of  man-kind ;  and  this  Plato  learned  in  Egypt,  that  they  quar- 
i*elled  with  Jupiter,  ^  and  were  driven  by  him  down  to  belL 
That  which  ""  Apuleius,  Xenophon,  and  Plato  contend  of  So- 
crates dcemonium,  is  most    absurd ;    that  which   Plotinus  of 
his,  that  he  had  likewise  Deum  pro  drevionio  ;  and  that  whidi 
Porphyry  concludes  of  them  all  in  general,  if  they  be  neglected 
in  their  sacrifice,  they  are  angry ;  nay  more,  as  Cardan  in  his 
ilyperchen  will,    they   feed   on  mens  souls:    elemetita  sunt 
plantis  elementiim^    animalihm   plantce^  hominibus    animalia^ 
erunt  et  homines  aliisy  non  autem  diis ;  nimis  enim  remota 
est  eOiiim  natura  a  nosti'd;    qua  propter  d^emonibus:  and  so, 
belike,  that  we  have  so  many  battels  fought  in  all  ages,  coun- 
tries, is  to  make  them  a  feast,  and  their  sole  delight.     But  to 
return  to  that  I  said  before — if  displeased,  they  fret  and  chafe^ 
(for  they  feed,  belike,  on  the  souls  of  beasts,  as  we  do  on 
tlieir  bodies)  and  send   many  plagues  amongst  us:  but,  if 
pleased,  then  they  do  much  good  ;  is  as  vain  as  the  rest,  and 
confuted  by  Austin  (/.  9.  c,  8.  de  Civ,  Dei\  Euseb.   (/.  4. 
prcepar.  Evan^,  c.  6),  and  others.     Yet  thus  much  I  find, 
that  our  school-men  and  other  ^  divines  make  nine  kinds  of 
bad  spirits,  as  Dionysius  hath  done  of  angels.     Yn  the  first 
rank,  are  those  false  gods  of  the  Gentiles,  which  were  adored 
heretofore  in  several  idols,  and  gave  oracles  at  Delphos,  and 
elsewhere;  whose  prince  is   Beehsebub.     The  second  rank 
is  of  lyars  and  aequivocators,  as  Apollo   Pythius,   and   the 
like.    The  third  a^e  those  vessels  or  anger,   in  venters  of  all 
mischief;  as  that  Tlieutus  in  Plato ;  Esay  calls  them  *  vessels 
of  fury ;  their  prince  is  Belial.     The  fourth  are  malicious  re- 
venging devils ;  and  their  prince  is  Asmodaeus.     The  fifth  kind 
are  cozeners,  such  as  belong  to  magicians  and  witches ;  their 
prince  is  /Satan.     The  sixth  are  those  aerial  devils,  that 


»  In  lib.  2,  de  animA,  text  99.  Homenu  indiscriminaiim  omnes  Jspirttus  dcmone* 
vocat  ^AJove  ad  inferos  puln,  &c.  « De  Deo  Socratis.     Adest 

mibi  diYina  sorte  daemonium  qaoddam,  a  prim&pueritiSimesequutuni^  saepe  dissuade! : 
impelUtnonnunquam,  instar  vocii.  Plato.  <  Agrippn,  lib.  3.  de  occul.  ph.  e.  18. 

Zanch.  Fictorius,  Pererius,  Cicogna,  1. 3.  cap.  I.  *  Vasa  nm,  c.  1 3. 
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'comipt  the  aire,  and  cause  plagues,  limnden,  fires,  &c. 
hmJccd  of  in  the  Apocalyps,  and  Paul  to  the  l^phesiaDS  names 
them  the  princes  of  the  ayre ;  Meresin  is  their  prince.  The 
seventh  i&  a  destroyer,  captain  of  the  Furies,  causing  wars, 
tumults,  combustions,  uproars,  mentioned  in  the  Apocalyps, 
and  called  Abaddon.  The  eighth  is  that  accusing  or  calum- 
niating devil,  whom  the  Greeks  call  Aix€aXof,  that  drives  mm 
to  despair.  The  ninth  are  those  tempters  in  several  kinds ; 
and  their  prince  is  Mammon.  Psellus  makes  six  kinds,  yet 
none  above  the  moon.  Wierus^  in  his  PseudomoTiarchid 
Dtanonis,  out  of  an  old  book,  makes  many  more  dividona 
and  subordinations,  with  their  several  names,  numbers,  offices, 
&c  but  GazKUS  (cited  by  "  Lipsiiis^  will  have  all  places  full  of 
angels,  spirits,  and  devils,  above  and  beneath  the  moon,  letherial 
and  aenalfWhich  Austin  cites  out  of  ^07T0,t  l.dcCiv.DeifC.G. 
The  ctUitial  deviU  above,  and  aifrtal  beneath,  or  as  '  some 
will,  gods  above,  semidei  or  half  gocls  beneath,  lares,  heroes, 
•genii,  which  clime  higher,  if  they  lived  well  (as  tiie  Stoicke 
held),  but  grovel  on  the  ground,  as  they  were  baser  in  their 
lives,  nearer  to  the  earth  ;  and  are  manes,  lemwes,  lamia,  ixc. 
''They  will  have  no  place  void,  but  all  full  of  spirits,  devils,  or 
Hjme  other  inhabitants;  Plenum  carlwtt,  aer,  aqua,  terra, et 
omnia  sub  terrd,  saith  Gazasus ;  though  Anthony  Husca  (in  his 
book  de  InferTUt,  lib.  5.  cap.  7.)  would  coniine  them  to  the 
middle  region,  yet  they  wilt  have  them  every  where;  'not  so 
much  as  an  hair  breadth  empty  in  heaven,  earth,  or  waters, 
above  or  under  the  earth.  The  air  is  not  so  full  of  files  in 
sunmier,  as  it  is  at  all  times  of  invisible  devils:  this  '  Paracelsus 
stifly  maintains,  and  that  they^  have  every  one  tlieir  several 
chaos  ;  others  will  have  infinite  worlds,  and  each  world  his 
peculiar  spirits,  gods,  angels,  and  devils,  to  govern  and 
punish  it. 

Singula  »  nonnulli  crediint  quoquc  siJera  posse 
Dici  litbeii  t^r/anii|uc  appellant  bitlus  opacuiti, 
Cui  mtDimUB  flivfim  prsp^it. 

*■  Gregorius  Tholosanus  makes  seven  kinds  of  setherial 
^irits  or  angels,  according  to  the  number  of  the  seven  planets. 
Saturnine,  Jovial,  Martiaf,  &c.  of  which  Cardan  discoursetJi, 
lib  30.  de  subtil,  he  calls  tliem  substantias  primas  ,■  Olympicot 
damones,    Trithemius,   qui  prasunt    Zodiaco,   Sfc.  and  will 


•  QwbiH  duum  ett  docck  term  et  miH,  &e.  ^  Pliyiiol.  Rloiconnn  e  Senec. 

Bl  I.  tap.  38.  '  Uique  *d  linum  iniinu  exc  vthtra*.  iroetriqw  hcnwii  - 

bn*,  geniot.  '  Htn.  CipelU.  ■  Nihil  vacuum  >b  hit,  iibi  tbI  fi|Hllum 

inaereni  vel  (quam  jaciu.  'Lib.  dc  Zilp.  •  Pilinffeoiui. 

kJJb,  7-ciF.M.  e(&.  Sjnitix. uLmliik 
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have  them  to  be  good  angels  above,  devils  beneath  the  moon; 
their  several  names  and  offices  he  there  sets  down,  and  (wbidi 
Dionysius,  of  angeb)  will  have  several  spirits  for  several  coon- 
treys,  men,  offices,  &c.  which  live  about  them,  and  as  so  many 
assisting  powers,  cause  their  operations ;  will  have,  in  a  worn, 
kmumerabie,  and  as  many  gt  them  as  there  be  stars  in  the 
skies.  ""  Mai*cilius  Ficinus  seems  to  second  this  opinion,  out 
of  Plato,  or  from  himself,  I  know  not,  (still  ruling  tfadr  in- 
fierioui*8,  as  they  do  those  under  them  again,  all  subordinate; 
and  the  nearest  to  the  earth  rule  us;  whom  we  subdivide  into 
good  and  bad  angels,  call  gods  or  devils,  as  they  help  or  hurt  uii, 
and  so  adore,  love  or  hate)  but  it  is  most  likely  from  Plato,  for 
he,  relying  wholly  on  Socrates,  quein  mori  potius  quam  menHri 
voluisse  scribitj  out  of  Socrates  authority  alone,  made  nine  kinds 
of  them :  which  opinion,  belike,  Socrates  took  from  Pythagoras, 
and  he  from  Trismegistus,  he  from  Zoroaster — first,  God,  se- 
condly, idese,  thirdly,  mtelligences,  fourtlily,  arch-angels,  fifthly, 
angels, sixthly,  devils,  sevenUily,  heroes,  eighthly,  pnncipalities, 
ninthly,  princes ;  of  which  some  were  absolutely  good,  as 
gods,  some  bad,  some  indifferent  inter  deok  et  homines^  as 
heroes  and  d^emones^  which  ruled  men,  and  were  called  gniii, 
or  (as  ^  Proclus  and  Jamblicus  will)  the  middle  betwixt  God 
and  men,  principalities  and  princes,  which  commanded  and 
swayed  kings  and  countreys,  and  had  places  in  the  sphears 
perhaps ;  for,  as  every  sphear  is  higher,  so  hath  it  more  ex- 
odlent  inhabitants  ;  whidi,  belike,  is  that  Galilaeus  a  Galiiseo 
and  Kepler  aims  at  in  his  Nuncio  Siderio^  when  he  will  have 
^  Saturnine  and  Jcwtio/ inhabitants,  and  which  Tycho  Brahe  doth 
in  some  sort  touch  or  insinuate  in  one  of  his  epistles :  but  these 
things  ^  Zanchius  justly  explodes,  cap.  3.  Ub.  4,  P.  Martyr,  in 
4.  Sam.  26. 

So  that,  according  tq  these  men,  the  number  of  aetfaerial 
spirits  must  needs  be  infinite:  for,  if  that  be  true  that  some  of 
our  mathematicians  say,  that  if  a  stone  could  fall  from  the 
starry  heayen,  or  eighth  sphear,  and  should  pass  every  hour  an 
hundred  miles,  it  would  be  sixty-five  years,  or  more,  before  it 
would  come  to  ground,  by  reason  of  the  great  distance  of 
heaven  firom  earth,  which  contains  (as  some  say)  one  hundred 
and  seventy  millions  eight  hundred  and  three  miles, — besides 
those  other  heavens,  (whether  they  be  crystalline  or  watery, 
which  Maginus  adds)  which  perad  venture  nolde  as  much  more. 


*  GomiDCDi.  in  diaL  PUt  de  tinore»  c.  5»  Ut  tphmrt  quaUbet  tupcr  hoi »  ita  |>r»- 
aftantioret  habet  habitatorea  suk  tpbtene  conaortea,  ut  babet  nostra.  ^  Lib.  it. 

animi  et  dndone.    Medii  inter  deos  et  hominea»  diviaa  ad  ooa»  et  nostra  sqaaKlcr 
ad  deos  ferunt.  "  Satuminas  et  Joviales  accolas.  ^  In  loea  detniai  aunt 

infra  ccelestes  orbcs,  in  aerem  scilicet  et  infra*  ubi  Judicio  gtnerali  reatrvaaiiir. 


Mem.  1.  Sabs.  2.]         Naime  of  Devils. 


V  many  auch  gpiriti  may  it  contain  ?  And  yet,  for  all  Uiis, 
"  TboDuu,  Aibertu,  and  mott,  hold  tbat  there  be  far  more 
angeU  ^an  devils. 

Snbimary  devils,  and  their  hinds."]  But,  be  they  more  or 
len,  quod  supra  noj,  nihil  ad  nos.  Howsoever,  as  Mardanaa 
fbolisiily  auppoeetb,  atherii  damones  non  carant  res  humanas ; 
they  care  not  for  u>,  do  not  attend  our  actions,  or  look  for 
us ;  those  setherial  spirits  have  other  worlds  to  reign  in,  belike, 
or  basiness  to  follow.  We  are  only  now  to  speak  in  brief  cS^ 
these  sublunary  spiriu  or  devils,  r'or  the  reet,  our  divines  de- 
toWne  that  the  devil  hath  no  power  over  stars,  or  heavens. 
^  Carminibus  ceelo  posxunt  deducere  lunam,  S^c.  ThoBc  are 
poetical  fictions ;  and  that  th^  can  '  sistere  aqaam  JittvH^,  et 
vertere  sidera  retro,  Sfc.  as  Canidia  in  Horace,  'tis  all  false. 
"  They  are  confined,  until  the  day  of  judgement,  to  this  sub- 
lonary  world,  and  can  work  no  further  than  the  four  elements, 
and  as  God  permits  them.  Wherefore,  r^  these  sublunarv 
devils,  though  others  divide  them  otherwise  accordiag  to  their 
several  places  and  ofBces,  Psellus  makes  lux  kinds,  iiery, 
aerial,  terrestrial,  watery,  and  subterranean  devils,  besides 
those  fairies,  satyrs,  nymphs,  &c. 

Fiery  spirits  or  deviia  are  sudi  as  commonly  work  by  blazing 
stsis,  firedrakes,  or  ignes  fattd,  which  lead  men  often  in  fiu- 
mina,  out  pracipitia,  sailh  Bodioe  {lib.  2.  Theat.  natura, 
fol.  321).  Qmos,  inguit,  arcere  si  vo^t  viaiores,  dard  voce 
Deum  appeliare,  out  prondjade  tetram  amtingente  adorare 
oportet:  et  hoc  avtuletum  majoribus  nostris  accepttan  ferre  de- 
beMUS,  ifc.  Likewise  they  counterfat  suns  and  moons,  stars 
qftenlimes,  and  sit  on  ship  masts ;  ia  navigiorum  srtmmitatibus 
vimniyr ,-  and  are  called  Disctui  (as  Eusebius,  /.  contra  Philo^ 
iopkos,  c.  48,  informetb  us,  out  of  the  authority  of  Ta^o- 
pMUies);  or  little  clouds,  ad  mottan  nescio  quern  volantet; 
which  never  appear,  saith  Cardan,  but  ihey  signifie  some  mis- 
chief or  other  to  come  unto  men,  though  some  again  will  have 
them  to  portend  good,  and  victory  to  that  side  they  coBie 
towards  in  sea  £^ts ;  8l  £3mes  fires  tbt^  commonly  cafl  tbem, 
and  they  do  likely  appear  after  a  sea  storm.  Radziviliua, 
the  Polonian  duke,  calls  this  apparidiHi  Sancti  Germani 
sidut ;  and  saith  moreorer,  Uiat  ne  saw  the  same  after  in  a 
stomi,  aa  he  was  sayling,  1582,  ftom  ^^lexandria  to  Rhodes. 
Our  stories  are  full  of  such  apparitions  in  all  kinds.  Some 
think  they  keep  their  residence  in  that  Heda  mountain  in 

*Q.  36.  ut.9.  ^Virg.8.  Ec.  'Mz.i.  •■  AiutJn.  HocduJ,  ne 

qidi  e:dMiiDM  biUtacc  ibi  nuUi  dsmonii,  ubi  lolnn  el  luntm  et  itellu  Dem  onliniTil. 
Bt  alibi  1  EMnio  actutnreUu  Ataaootsa  ccelii  babitare  mm  ingdii  nil*,  unde  Itjiium 
Id.  Zand).  1. 4.  i:  3.  de  lOBtL  malii.     Vtttmit,  in  Gen,  np.  6.  lib.  8.  in 
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Island,  MttitL  in  Sicily,  Lipara,  Vesuvius,  &c. '  These  devils 
were  worshipped  heretofore  by  that  superstitious  ruf Ojaarrfift, 
and  the  like. 

Aerial  spirits  or  devils  are  such  as  keep  quarter,  most  part, 
in  the  "  air,  cause  many  tempests,  thunder,  and  lightnings, 
tear  oaks,  fire  steeples,  houses,  strike  men  and  beasts,  make  it 
rain  stones  (as  in  Livies  time),  wooll,  frogs,  &c.  counterfisit 
armies  in  the  air,  strange  noises,  swords,  &c.  as  at  Vienna  before 
the  coming  of  the  Turks,  and  many  times  in  Rome,  as  Scheret- 
zius,  /•  de  sped.  c.  1,  part   1.  Lavater,  de  spect^part,  1.  r.  17, 
Julius  Obsequens,  an  old  Roman,  in  his  book  of  prodigies,  ab 
urb.  cond,  505,  ^  Machiavel  hath  illustrated  by  many  examples, 
and  Joseph  us  in  his  book  debelloJudiaco,  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.     All  which  Guil.  Postellus  (in  his  first  book,  c.  7. 
de  orbis  concordid)  useth  as  an  effectual  argument  (^s  indeed 
it  is)  to  perswade  them  that  will  not  believe  there  be  spirits  or 
devils.     They  cause  whirlwinds  on  a  sudden,  and  tempestuous 
storms ;  whicn  though  our  meteorologists  generally  refer  to 
natural  causes,  yet  I  am  of  Bodines  mmd  ( ThecU.  Nat.  /•  S.) 
they  are  more  often  caused  by  those  aerial  devils,  in  their  se- 
veral quarters;  for  tempestatibus  se  inge7'unt,  saith  ^  Rich.  Ar- 
gentine ;  as  when  a  desperate  man  makes  away  with  himself, 
which  by  hanging  or  drowning  they  frequently  do,  (as  Kom- 
mannus  observes,  de  mirac,  mort.  part,  7.  c.  76.)  tripudium 
agenteSf  dancing  and  rejoicing  at  the  death  6f  a  sinner.     These 
can  corrupt  the  air,  and  cause  plagues,  sickness,  storms,  ship- 
wracks,  fires,  inundations.     At  Mons  Draconis  in  Italy,  there  is 
a  most  memorable  example  in  **  Jovianus  Pontanus:  and  nothing 
so  familiar  (if  we  may  Believe  those  relations  of  Saxo  Gramma^ 
ticus,  Olaus  Mamus,  Damianus  A.  Goes)  as  for  witches  and 
sorcerers,  in  Lapland,  Lithuania,  and  all  over  Scandia,  to  sdl 
winds  to  marriners,  and  cause  tempests ;  which  Marcus  Paulus 
the  Venetian  relates  likewise  of  the  Tartars.     These  kind  of 
devils  are  much   '^  delighted  in  sacrifices,  (saith    Porphyrv) 
held  all  the  world  in  awe,  and  had  several  names,  idols, 
sacrifices  in  Rome,  Greece,  .^gypt,  and  at  this  day  tyran- 
nize over,  and  deceive,   those  Ethnicks  and  Indians,  being 
adored  and   worshipped  for   ^god^:  for  the   Gentiles   ^o<u 
were  devils   ^as  ^  Trism^stus   confesseth  in  his  Asclepms ; 
and  he  hims^  could  make  them  come  to  their  images  by 
magick  spells),   and    are    now    as   much    respected  6y  ottr 


■  Domus  diniunt,  muros  dejiciunt,  immiscent  se  turbinibus  et  procellis,  et  pulverem 
instar  coluinne  evehunt     Cicogna,  1.  5.  c.  5.  ^  Qusst.  in  Lir.  *^  De 

prsstigiisdsemonum,  c.  10.     Convelli  culmina  videmus,  prosterni  sata,  &c.         'De 
bello  Neapolitanoy  lib.  5.  «  Suffitibus  gaudent.     Idem  Just  ISfart.  Apol.  pro 

Christianis.  ^In  Dei  iraitatjonem,  saitb  Eusebius.  >  Dii  gentium 

daemonia,  &c.  ego  in  eorum  statuas  pellexi. 


Mem.  1.  Subs.  2.]        Digressimi  of  Spirit;:.  e? 

papists  (saith  •Pictorius)  under  the  name  of  saints.  Theie 
are  they  wliich.  Cardan  thinks,  desire  so  much  carnal  copu- 
lation with  witches  [Incubi  and  Succubi),  transform  bodies, 
and  are  so  very  cold,  if  they  be  touched ;  and  that  serve 
megicians.  HU  father  had  one  of  them,  ("as  he  is  not 
ashamed  to  rekte)  un  aijrial  devil,  bound  to  him  for  twenty 
and  eiglit  years.  As  Agrippas  dog  had  a  devU  tyed  to  his  col- 
ler,  some  ttiink  that  Puracelsua  (or  else  Erastus  belies  him) 
had  one  confined  to  his  sword  pummel ;  others  wear  them  in 
rin^,.  &c.  Jannes  and  Jambres  did  many  things  of  old  by 
their  help,  Simon  Magus,  Cinops,  Apollomus  'lyaneus,  Jam- 
blicus,  and  Trithemius  of  tate,  that  shewed  Maximilian  the 
emperour  his  wife,  after  she  was  dead;  et  verracam  in  coUo 

SIS  (soith  'Godolman),  so  much  as  the  wart  in  her  neck. 
elrio  {lib.  2.)  hath  divers  examples  of  their  feats;  Cicogna, 
lib.  3.  cap.  3,  and  Wienis  in  his  book  de  prcesttg.  da:monum, 
Bdissardus,  de  magis  et  vetieficis. 

Water-devils  are  those  naiades  or  water  nymphs  which  have 
been  heretofore  conversant  about  waters  and  rivers.  The  water 
(as  **  Paracelsus  thinks)  is  their  chaos,  wherein  they  live.  Some 
call  them  fairies,  and  say  that  Habundia  is  their  queen.  These 
cause  inundations,  many  times  shipwracks,  and  deceive  men 
divers  wayes,  as  Succvbte,  or  otherwise,  appearing  most  part 
(saith  Trithemius)  in  womens  shapes.  Farac^us  hath  several 
stories  of  them  that  have  lived  .and  been  married  to  mortal 
meo,  and  so  continued  for  certain  years  with  tfaem,  and 
alter,  upon  some  dislike,  have  forsaken  them.  Such  a  one 
as  Egena,  with  whom  Numa  was  so  familiar,  Diana,  Ceres, 
&C.  'Olaus  M  ognua  hath  a  long  narration  of  one  Hotherus.a 
king  of  Sweden,  that,  having  lost  his  company  as  he  was  hunt- 
ing one  day,  met 'with  these  water  nymphs  or  fairies,  and  was 
feasted  by  them ;  and  Hector  BoL'thius,  of  Macbeth  and  Banco, 
two  Scotish  lords,  that,  as  they  were  wandering  in  w6ods,  had 
their  fortunes  told  them  by  Uiree  strange  women.  To  these 
heretofore  they  did  use,  to  sacrifice,  by  that  oS^tiuxmia,  or  divi- 
nation by  waters. 

Terrestrial  devils  are  those  'lares,  genii,  faunes,  satyrs, 
•  wood-nymphs,  foliots,  furies,  Robin  GoodfeUam,  TruUi,  ^c. 
which  as  they  are  most  conversant  with  men,  so  they  do 
them  most  harm.  Some  think  it  was  they  alone  that  kept  the 
heathen  people  in  awe  of  old,  and  had  so  many  idols  and 


lob  dirorun  nomlaccoluDtur  I  poniiiiriii.  ^LiD.  Il.dcrenim 

'Lib.  3.  cap.  3.  de  iDigii  el  leneficii,  &c.  * Lib.de 

'  Lib.  3.  '  Pro  (alute  haminutn  eiciibare  se  limulaai ;  wd  ia 

em  omnia  moliuntur.     AuM.  lUivadtri,  Oiiades,  Hwutilryadvii. 
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temples  erected  to  them.     Of  this  range  was  Dagon  amongst 
the  Philistins,  Bel  amongst  the  Babylonians,  Astartes  amongst 
the  Sidonians,  Baal  amongst  the  Samaritans,  Isis  and  Osiris 
amongst  the  Egyptians,  &c.  Some  put  our  *  fairies  into  this 
rank,  which  have  oeen  in  former  times  adored  with  much  su- 
perstition, with  sweeping  tlieir  houses,  and  setting  of  a  pail 
of  clean  water,  good  victuals,  and  the  like;  and  then  they  should 
not  be  pinched,  but  find  money  in  their  shoes,  and  be  for- 
tunate m  their '  enterprizes.     These  are  they  that  dance  on 
heaths  and  greens,  as  ^Lavater  thinks  with  Trithemius,  and, 
as  ^Olaus  Magnus  adds,  leave  that  green  circle,  which  we 
commonly  find  in  plain  fields,  which  others  hold  to  proceed 
from  a  meteor  falling,  or  some  accidental  rankness  of  the 
ground;  so  nature  sports  herself.     They  are  sometimes  seen  by 
old  women  and  children.     Hieron.  Pauli,  in  his  description 
of  the  city  of  Bereino  in'  Spain,  relates  bow  they  have  been 
familiarly  seen  near  that  town,  about  fountains  and  hiUs :  noih 
nunquam  (saith  Trithemius)  in  sua  UUibtda  montium  simpH- 
ciores  homines  ducunt,  stupenda  mirantibus  ostenderUes  mira^ 
culoj  molarum  sonitus^  spectactda^  ^c.     Giraldus  Cambrensis 
gives  instance  in  a  monk  of  Wales  that  was  so  deluded.     **  Pa- 
racelsus reckons  up  many  places  in  Germany,  where  they  do 
usually  walk  in  little  coats,  some  two  foot  long.     A  bigger 
kind  there  is  of  them,  called  with  us  hobgoblins^  and  RMn 
GoodJeUcws^  that  would,  in.  those  superstitious  times,  grind 
com  for  a  mess  of  milk,   cut  wood,  or  do  any  manner  of 
drudgerv  work.     They  would  mend  old  irons  in  those  .£oIian 
isles  of  Lipara,  in  former  ages,  and  have  been  ofi^n  seen  and 
heard.     *  Tholosanus  calls  them  Trtdlos  and  Gettdos,  and  saith 
that  in  his  daves  they  were  common  in  many  places  of  France. 
Dithmarus  Bleskenius,  in  his  description  of  Island,  reports  for 
a  certainty,  that  almost  in  every  family  they  have  yet  some  sudi 
familiar  spirits ;  and  Felix  Malleolus,  in  his  book  de  crudd. 
damion.  affirms  as  much,  that  these  TroUi,  or  Tekhines^  are 
very  common  in  Norwey,  and  heen  to  do  drudgery  XDork; 
to  draw  water,  saith  Wierus,  {lib.  1.  cap.  22.)  dress  meat,  or 
any  such  thing.     Another  sort  of  these  there  are,  which  fire- 
quent  forlorn  <^  houses,  which  the  Italians  caMjolicts,  most 
part  innoxious,   ^Cardan   holds:     They  will  make  strange 


•  Elvas  Olaus  vocat.  lib.  3.  *»  Part  I.  cap.  19.  ^  Lib.  3.  cap,  U.  EI- 

varum  choreas  Olaus  lib.  3.  vocat.     Saltum  adeo  profunde  in  terras  iraprimunt,  ut 
locus  insipii  deinceps  virore orbicularis  sit,  et  gramen  non  pereat.  ^  Ub.  de 

Zilph.  et  Pygmaeis,  Olaus,  L  3.  *  Lib.  7.  cap.  14.     Qui  et  in  famulitio  riris  et 

feminis  inserviunt,  condavia  scopis  purgant,  patinas  mundant,  ligna  portant,  eqnM 
curant,  &c  ''Ad  ministeria  utuntur.  s  Where  treasure  is  hid  (aa 

think),  or  some  murder,  or  such  like  yilhny  committed.  ^  Lib.  16.  de 

viirietat. 
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noises  in  tfte  night,  howl  sometimes  pittifuUy,  and  then 
laugh  agairtf  cause  great  Jlames  and  sudden  lights,  [fling  stones, 
rattle  chains,  shave  men,  open  doors,  and  shut  them,  effing 
datm  platters,  stools,  chests,  sometimes  appear  in  the  likenesse 
of  hares,  craws,  black  dogs,  3^c.  of  which  read  "Pet.  Thyraeus 
the  Jesuit  (in  his  Tract  de  loeis  infestis,  part.  1.  et  cap.  4.) 
who  will  have  them  to  be  devila,  or  the  souls  of  damned 
men  that  seek  revenge,  or  else  souls  out  of  pureatorj  that 
seek  ease.  For  auch  examples,  peruse  ''Sigismundus  Scheret- 
zius,  lib.  de  spectris,  part.  \.  c.  I,  which  he  saith  he  took  out 
of  Luther  mostpart;  there  be  many  instances.  'PliniusSecun- 
dus  remembers  such  a  house  at  Athens,  which  Athenodorus 
the  philosopher  hired,  which  no  man  durst  inhabit  for  fear  of 
devils.  Austin  {de  Civ.  Dei,  lib,  2S.  cap.  8.)  relates  as  much 
of  Hesperius  the  tribunes  house  at  Zubeda  near  their  city  of 
Hippo,  vexed  with  evil  spirits  to  his- great  hinderance;  cum 
afflictione  animalium  et  servorvm  suorum.  Many  such  in- 
stances are  to  be  read  in  Nideriiis,  Formicar.  lib.  Fi.  cap.  12.  3, 
Src.  Whether  I  may  call  these  Zim  and  Othim,  which  Isay 
cap.  IS.  21.  speaks  of,  I  make  a  doubt.  See  more  of  these 
in  the  seid  Scneretz.  lib.  1.  de  sped.  cap.  4:  he  is  full  of  ex- 
amples. These  kind  of  devils  many  times  appear  to  men, 
and  affright  them  out  of  their  wits,  sometimes  walking  at 
''noon-day,  sometimes  at  nights,  counterfeiting  dead  mens 
ghosts,  as  that  of  Caligula,  which  (saith  Suetonius]  was  seen 
to  walk  in  Lavinias  garden :  where  his  body  was  buried,  spirits 
haunted,  and  the  house  where  he  dyed :  'Nulla  nor  sine  ter- 
rore  transacta,  donee  incendio  consumpta  ,■  every  night  this 
faapned,  there  was  no  quietness,  till  the  house  was  burned. 
About  Hecla  in  Island,  ghosts  commonly  walk,  animas  mor- 
tvorum  simulantes,  saith  Ju.  Anan.  lib.  S.  de  not.  dam. 
Olaus,  lib.  2,  cap.  2.  Natal.  Tallopid.  lib.  de  apparit.  spir. 
Kormannud,  de  mirac.  mart. part.  1.  cap.  44.  Sucn  sights  are 
frequently  seen  circa  sepulcra  et  monasleria,  saith  Lav  at. 
lib.  \.  cap.  19.  in  monasteries  and  about  church-yards,  loca 
pahidinosa,  ampla  cedijicia,  solitaria,  et  cade  hominum  no- 
tata,  Sfc.  Thyreus  adds,  ubi  gravius  peccatum  est  commis~ 
sum,  impii,  pauperum  oppressores,  et  nequiter  insignes  habi- 
tant. These  spirits  often  foretell  mens  deaths,  by  several 
signs,  as  knocking,  groanings,   &c.  ^though   Rich.  Argen- 


■  Vel  apiritu*  niiit  hujunnodi  dimnalorum,  vrl  e  inirgUorio.  ve[  ipii  dxmonet, 
t.  4.  *  Quidajn  lemure)  domeclicia  iniliumcnlii  nuctu  ludunt ;   pilinu,  oUu, 

Ac,  ul  cinn  nigti,  felei.  variia  fanniB,  lie.  '  Epn.  I.  7.  ''  MeiidionBlM 

i^eoffDa  ciHa  them,  oc  Abalorea,  I.  3.  rap.  !>.  '  Siiclun.  r.  69.  in  Cn- 

'  aireziiuc  Qcngni,  Ub.  3.  mlj.  cap.  5. 
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tine,  c.  18.  de  j)ricstigiis  dodmonum^  will  ascribe,  these  pre* 
dictions  to  good  angels,  out  of  the  authority  of  Ficinus  and 
others ;  prodigia  in  obitu  principum  sapius  contingunt,  4^.  as, 
in  the  Lateran  church  in  ""Rome,  the  popes  deauis  are  fore- 
told by  Sylvesters  tomb.     Near  Rupes  Nova  in  Finland,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Sweden,  there  is  a  lake,  in  which,  before  the  go- 
vernour  of  the  castle  dyes,  a  spectrum,  in  the  habit  of  Anon 
with  his  harp,  appears,  and  malces  excellent  musick,  like  those 
blocks  in  Cheshire,  which,  (they  say)  presage  death  -to  the 
master  of  the  family ;  or  'that  ^  oak  in  Lanthadran  park  in 
Cornwall,  which  foreshews  as  much,     Many  families  in  Eu- 
rope are  so  put  in  mind  of  their  last,  by  sucn  predictions,  and 
many  men  are  forwai'ned  (if  we  may  believe  Paracelsus)  by 
familiar  spirits,  in  divers  shapes,  as  cocks,  crows,  owls,  which 
often  hover  about  sick  mens  chambers,  vel  quia  morientirm 
Jceditatem  sentiunt,  as  ^'Baracellus  conjectures^  et  ideo  super 
tectum  infirmorum  crocitanty  because  they  smell  a  corse;  or 
for  that  (as  '^  Bernard inus  de  Bustis  thinketh)  God  permits  the 
devil  to  appear  in  the  form  of  crows,  and  such  like  creatures, 
to  scare  such  as  live  wickedly  here  on  earth.     A  little  before 
Tullies  death,  (saith  Plutarcn)  the  crows  madeamiffhty  noise 
about  him ;  tumidttiose  perMrepentes,  they  pulled  the  pillow 
from  under  his  head.     Rob.  Gaguinus,  fiist.  Franc,  lib.  8. 
telleth  such   another   wonderful  story  at  the  death   of  Jo- 
hannes de  Monteforti,  a  French  lord,  anno  1345.      Tanta 
corvorum  midtitudo  cedihus  morientis  insedit^  quaniam  esse  in 
Gallia  nemojudicdsset.     Such  prodigies  are  vpry  frequent  in 
authors.     See  more  of  these  in  the  said  Lavater,  'Kiyreus,  de 
locis  infestis,  part,  3.'^ cap.  58,     Pictorius,  Delrio,  Cic(^a,. 
lib.  3.  cap.  9.     Necromancers  take  upon  them  to  raise  analay 
them  at  their  pleasures;  and  so  likewise  those  which  Mizaf- 
dus  calls  AmbidoneSy   that  walk   about  midnight   on   great 
heaths  and  desart  places,  which  (saith  'Lavater)  draw  men  out 
of  the  *way,  and  lead  them  all  night  a  bu^zeay,  or  quite  bar 
them  of  t/ieir  way.     These  have  sevenil   names  in   several 
places;  we  commonly  call  them  pucks.     In  tlie   desarts  of 
Lop  in  Asia,  such  illusions  of  walking  spirits  are  often  per- 
ceived, as  you  may  read  in  M .  Paulus  die  Venetian  his  travels^ 
If  one  lose  his  company  by  chance,  these  devils  will  call  him 
by  .his  name,  and  counterfeit  voices  of  his  companions  to 
seduce  him.     Hieronym.  Pauli,  in  his  book  of  Uie  hills  of 


•Idem.  c.  18.  *»  M.  Cary.     Survey  of  Cornwall,  lib,  '2.  fol.  140.         >  Hort» 

Geniali,  fol.  137.  **  Part.  1.  c.  19.     Abducunt  eos  a  recta  vi^  et  viam  iter  fa- 

cientibus  intercludunt.  *  Lib.  Leap.  44.     Daemonum  cernuiitur  et  audiuntur 

ibi  frequentes  iUusiones;  unde  viatoribus  cavendum,  ne  se  dissocient,  aut  a  teig» 
maneant ;  voces  enim  fingunt  sociorum,  ot  a  recto  itinere  abducant,  &c. 
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Spiun,  idates  of  a  great  'mount  in  Cantabria,  where  sucn 
spectTwra  are  to  be  seen.  Lavater  and  Ckroffnn  have  variety  of 
examples  of  spirits  and  walking  devils  in  this  kind.  Som&- 
tinies  they  sit  by  the  high-way  side,  to  give  men  falls,  and  make 
dietr  horses  stumble  and  start  as  they  ride,  (if  you  will  believe 
the  relation  of  that  holy'maa  Ketellus,  "in  Nubrigensis,)  that 
bad  an  especial  ^ace  to  see  devils,  gratiam  divimtus  coUatam, 
and  talk  with  inem,  rf  impaiitha  cum  spiritibus  sermonem 
miscere,  without  offence :  and  if  a  man  curse  or  spur  his  horse 
for  stumbling,  they  do  heartily  rejoyce  at  it;  with  many  such 
pretty  feats. 

9uDteminean  devils  are  as  common  as  the  rest,  ahd  do  as 
much  harm.  Oiaus  Magnns  (lib.  G.  cap.  19.)  makes  sis 
kinds  of  them,  some  bigger,  some  less.  These  (saith  *  Mun- 
«er)  are  commonly  seen  about  mines  of  metals,  and  are,  some 
of  them,  noTEious;  some  again  do  no  harm.  The  metal-men 
in  many  places  account  it  good  luck,  a  sign  of  treasure  and  rich 
ore,  when  they  see  them.  Georgius  Agricola  {in  his  hook  de 
subterrimeis  animantibus,  cap.  37)  reckons  two  more  notable 
Icinds  of  them,  which  he  calls  ''  Girtuli  and  Cobalt ,-  both  are 
ehathed  after  the  manner  of  metat-nten,  and  will  mam/  times 
imitate  their  Vsorks.  Their  office,  as  Pictorius  and  Paracelsus 
think,  is  to  keep  treasure  in  the  earth,  that  it  be  not  all  at  once 
revealed ;  and,  besides,  *  Cicogna  averrs,  that  they  are  the  fre- 
quent causes  of  those  horrible  earth-cguakes,  Vikick  often  smattaw 
up,  not  only  houses,  but  whale  islands  and  cities :  in  his  third 
book,  cap,  11,  he  gives  many  instances. 

Tbs  last  are  conversant  about  the  center  of  the  earth,  to 
torture  the  souls  of  damned  men  to^'the  dav  of  judgement 
llieir  tigress  and  rcsress  some  suppose  to  be  about  .^tna, 
Lipara,  Mons  Heda  in  Island,  Vesuvius,  Terra  del  Fuego,  8tc. 
beCBiue  many  shreeks  end  fearful  cryes  are  continually  heard 
thefeabonts,  and  familiar  apparitions  of  dead  men,  ghosts,  and 
goblins. 

TTifir  trices,  operations,  study.'}  Thus  the  devil  reigns,  in  a 
thousand  several  shapes,  as  a  roaring  hfOn,  still  seeii  wiom 
Me  may  daxmr,  (1  Pet  5.)  by  earth,  sea,  land,  air,  as 
yet  unconfined,  though  'some  will  have  his  proper  place  the 
air — all  tiiat  pUee  betwixt  us  and  the  moon,  for  them  that 

■  How  lUrilil  M  oItmus,  uIs  iaUmpctti  noeu  umbne  apiamil.  *  Ub.  3. 

c*^3l.  OOcndlculi  bdunt  truKuntihuj  in  rii ;  ci  pMuUnlei  ridont,  cum  t«1  ho. 
ioiaem  ▼«!  juinenlum  tju*  ncdc*  ■ueierc  ftelint,  et  tDWimc  li  bomo  mtlcdIMi) atoll- 
Mribu*  ucviit.  '  In  eoimogr.  '  Vnu'u  mora  metiUiFOTum,  getiin  d 

open  earum  imiUntur.  '  Immiuo  in  Um  oircerei  »«(«,  honibilei  ternt  ntotut 
(flldaat,  qujbui  uepe  non  dofflui  mado  et  lurre),  ltd  dviuus  inlcgne  et  iuulc,  hauttc 
niDL  '  Kleron.  in  3  Eph«.  Idem  Michulii  c.  4.  de  ipiritibut.     Idem  Tby- 

mu  it  lecii  infeilli. 

vol.  I.  O 
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transgressed  the  least,  and  hell  for  the  wickedest  of  them ;  Kc 
velut  in  carcti'e  ad  Jinem  mundiy   tunc  in  locum  ftmestiorem 
ti^dendi^  as  Austin  holds,  de  Civit,  Dei,  c.  22.  lib.  14.  cap,  3. 
et  23.    But,  be  where  he  will,  he  ri^eth  while  he  may ;  to  com- 
fort himself  (as  ^Lactantius  Uiinks),  with  other  mens  falls, 
he  labours  all  he  can  to  bring  them  into  the  same  pit  of  per- 
dition with  him;  for  ^mens  miseriesj  calamities^  and  ruines, 
are  the  devils  banqueting  dishes.     By  many  temptations  and 
several  engines,  he  seeks  to  captivate  our  souls.    The  lord  of 
lyes,  saith  ^Austin;  as  he  was  deceived  himself^  he  seeks  to 
deceive  others;   the  ring-leader  to  all  naughtiness;  as  he  did 
bv  Eve  and  Cain,  Sodom  and  Gomorrha,  so  would  he  do  by 
all  the  world.     Sometimes  he  tempts  by  covetousness,  drunk- 
enness, pleasure,  pride,  &c^  errs,  dlejects,  saves,  kiUs,  protects, 
and  rides  some  men,  as  they  do  their  horses.     He  stiraies  our 
overthrow  and  generally  seeks  our  destruction ;    and,  al- 
though he  pretend  many  times  humane  good,  and  vindicate 
himself  for  a  god>  by  curing  of  several  diseases,  tegris  sanitQ' 
teniy  et  ccecis  luminis  usum  restituendo^  (as  Austin  declares, 
lib.  10.  de  civit,  Dei,  cap^  6.)  as  Apollo,  JEsculapius,  Isis,  of 
old  have  done ;  divert  plagues,  assist  them  in  wars,  pretend 
their  happiness;   yet  nihil  his  impurius,  scelestius,  nihil  hu- 
mano  generi  infestius ;  nothing  so  impure,  nothing  so  perni- 
cious, as  may  well  appear  by  their  tyrannical  and  bloody 
sacrifices  of  men  to  Saturn  and  Moloch  (which  are  still  in  use 
amount  those  barbarous  Indians),  their  several  deceits  and 
cozeninffs  to  keep  men  in  obedience,  their  false  orades,  sacri- 
fices,  their  superstitious  impositions  of  fiists,  penury,  &c 
heresies,  superstitions^  observations  of  meats,  times,  &c.  by 
which  they  ^  crucifie  the  souls  of  mortal  men,   as  shall  ue 
shewed  in  our  treatise  of  religious  melancholy.    Modico  adkuc 
tempore  sinitur   malignari,  as  ® Bernard  expresseth    it:    by 
Gods  permission  he  rageth  a  while,  hereailer  to  be  confined  to 


*Lictantius,  2.  de  origine  erroris,  cap.  15.  Hi  maligni  spiritus  per  omnem  temm 
▼agtntur,  et  solatium  perditioniB  suae  perdendis  bominibus  i^rantur.  ^  Morta- 

liutu  colamitates  epulae  sunt  malorum  dseroonum.  Syoesius.  '  Dominus  mei^ 

dacii,  a  seipso  deceptus,  alios  decipere  cupit.  Adversarius  humani  generis.  Inventor 
mcMrtis,  supexbiae  institutor,  radix  malitise,  scdenim  caput,  princeps  omnium  vitiorunw 
furit  inde  in  Dei  contumeliam,  hominum  pemidem.  De  horum  conatibus  et  opera- 
tionibus,  lege  Epiphanium,  $  torn.  lib.  2.  Dionysium,  c  4.  Ambros.  KpistoL  UK  la 
ep.  84.  August,  de  cir.  Dei,  lib.  5.  c.  9.  lib.  8.  cap.  22.  lib.  9.  18.  bl).  10.  21. 
Theophil.  in  12.  Mat.  Pasil.  ep.  141.  Lconem  Ser.  Theodoret  in  11  Cor.  ep.  22^ 
Chrys.  horn.  53.  in  12.  Gen.  Greg,  in  I.e.  John  Barthol.  de  prop.  L  2.  c.  20. 
Zancb.  L  4.  de  malis  angelis.  Perer.  in  Gen.  L  8.  in  c.  6.  2.  Origen.  Ssepe  pnBliis  in- 
tersunt;  itinera  et  negotia  nostra  quaecunque  dirigimt,  clandestinis  subsidiis  optatos 
ssepe  prs^nt  successus.     Pet  Mar.  in  Sara.  &c.    Ruscam  de  Inferno.  *  St 

▼elut  mancipia  circumfert.     Psellus.  «■  I^ib.  de  traifsmut.    Make.  ep. 
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bdl  and  darkness,  whick  is  prepared  for  him  and  his  angels, 
Matt  25. 

How  &r  their  power  doth  extend,  it  is  hard  to  determine. 
What  the  ancients  held  of  their  effects,  force,  and  operations, 
[  will  briefly  shew  you.  Plato,  in  Critias,  and  after  him,  his 
Tollowerg,  gave  out  that  these  spirits  or  devils  were  mens  go- 
xmoirs  and  keepers,  our  lords  and  masters,  as  we  are  of  our 
■■attU.  *  They  govern  provinces  and  kingdoms  hy  oracles, 
nteuries,  dreams,  rewards  and  punishments,  prophesies,  in- 
ipimtions,  sacrifices,  and  religious  superstitions,  varied  in  as 
nany  forms,  as  there  be  diversity  of  spirits:  they  send  wars, 
>Ugue«,  peace,  sickness,  health,  dearth,  plenty,  ^'adstantes 
hie  jam  nobis,  spcctantes  et  arbitrantes,  S^.  fas  impears  by 
iioae  histories  of  Thucydides,  Uvius,  Dionysius  Htuicamas- 
leus,  witli  many  others,  that  are  fiill  of  their  wonderful  stra- 
agems)  and  were  therefore,  by  those  Roman  and  Greek  com. 
non-wealths,  adored  and  worshipped  for  gods,  with  prayers, 
ind  sacrifices,  &c.  ''In  a  word,  nihil  magis  quanmt,  qnam 
netum  et  admiraiionem  hominum  ,■  and  (as  another  hnth  it) 
iici  nan  potest,  quam  impotenti  ardore  in  homines  dominium,  • 
rt  divinos  cultus,  maligni  spiritus  affectent.  Trithemius,  in 
lis  book  d£  septem  secundis,  assigns  names  to  such  angels  as 
ire  govemours  of  particular  provinces  (by  what  authority  I 
uiow  not),  and  gives  them  several  jurisdictions.  Asclepiades  a 
Grecian,  Rabbi  Achiba  the  Jew,  Abraham  Avenezra,  and  Rabbi 
\zareel,  Arabians,  (as  I  find  them  cited  by  ^  Cicogna)  farther 
idd,  that  they  are  not  our  govemours  only,  sed  ex  eorum 
jmcordid  et  discordid,  boni  et  mali  (pectus  promanant ,-  but  as 
hey  agree,  so  do  we  and  our  princes,  or  disagree;  stand  or 
all.  Juno  was  a  bitter  enemy  to  Troy,  Apollo  a  good  friend, 
fupiter  indifferent :  Mnpm  Venus  Teucris,  Palias  iniquajuil  ,- 
lome  are  for  us  still,  some  against  us ;  premente  Deo,fert  Deus 
Uter  opem,  Relinon,  policy,  publick  and  private  quarrels, 
vars,  are  procured  by  them;  and  th^  are  "delighted  perhaps 
o  see  men  fight,  as  men  are  with  cocks,  bulls  and  dogs,  bears, 
lu:.  Plagues,  dearths,  depend  on  them,  our  bene  and  male 
■sse,  and  ^most  all  our  other  peculiar  actions,  (for,  as  Anthony 
ilnscB  contends,  lib.  B.  cap.  18,  every  man  hath  a  good  and 
L  bad  angel  attending  of  lum  in  particular,  all  his  life  long, 
vlucb  Jamblicus  calls  damonem)  preferments,  losses,  weddings, 
leatbs,  rewards,  and  punishments,  and  (as  ^Proclus  wul) 
ill   offices   whatsoever:   alii  genetricem,   alii  opificem  potes- 

'  Ctntode*  iiinl  hondnum,  ut  no«  aninulium ;  turn  et  proviniiii  ptarponli  Wgunt 
aeuril^  »omnH«.  oncorii,  priEmlii,  Sic-  'Lipiim,  Phyiiol.  Stoic.  Ill)  1,  cip,  19. 

LMSnni.     IdemrtTnthemiiu.  '  Omoit.  jnag.  lib. '2.  rap. -23.  '  UiAia 
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tatem  habent,   S^c.    and  several  names  tliey  give  them  ac- 
cording to .  their  offices,  as  Lares,  Indigetes^  Prcestites,  4*.     | 
When  the  Arcades,  in  that  battel  at  Chaeronea,  .which  was    I 
fought  against  King  Philip  for  the  liberty  of  Greece^  had  deceit- 
fully carried  themselves, — long  after,  in  the  very  same  places 
diis  Gracia  ultaribusy  (saith  mine  author)  they  were  miserably 
slain  by  Metellus  the  Roman :  so  likewise,  in  smaller  matters, 
they  will  have  things  fall  out^  as  these  boni  and  malt  genH 
favour  or  dislike  us.     Satttmini  non  conveniurU  JovtalibuSj  SfC. 
He  that  is  SatuminuSy  shall  never  likely  be  preferred.     •  That 
base  fellows  are  often  advanced,  undeserving  Gnathoes^  and 
vicious  parasites,  when  as  discreet,  wise,  vertuous,  and  worthy 
men  are  neglected,  and  unrewarded,  they  refer  to  those  domineer- 
ing spirits,  or  subordinate  ^^ntV :  as  they  are  inclined,  or  favour 
men,  so  thev  thrive,  are  ruled  and  overcome ;  for  (as  ^Libanius 
supposeth)  m  our  ordinary  conflicts  and  contentions,  genius  ge* 
nio  cedit  et  obtemperaty  one  getiius  yields  and  is  overcome  oy 
another.   All  particular  events  almost  they  refer  to  these  private 
spirits ;  and  (as  Paracelsus  adds)  they  direct,  teach,  inspire, 
and  instruct    men.     Never  was    any  man   extraordinarily 
&mous  in  any  art,  action,  or  great  commander,  that  had  not 
familiarem  atemonemy   to  inform  him,   as   Numa^   Socrates, 
and  many  such,  as  Cardan  illustrates,  cap,  128.  Arcanis  prw- 
dentuB  civilisy  ^speciali  siquidem  gratia^  se  a  Deo  donari  a> 
serunt  magiy  a  geniis  coslestibus  instruij  ab  its  doceri.     Bat 
these  are  most  erroneous  paradoxes,  ineptte  et  fahtdosae  fwge% 
rejected  by  our  divines  and  Christian  churches.    'Ha  true, 
they  have,  by  Gods  permission,  power  over  us ;  and  we  find 
by  experience,  that  they  can  ^hurt,  not  our  fields  only,  cattei« 
goods,  but  our  bodies  and  minds.     At  Hammel  in  Saxonyt 
an.  1484,  20  Juniiy  the  devil,  in  the  likeness  of  a  [ned  piper, 
carryed  away  130  children,  that  were  never  after  seen.    Many 
times  men  are  *^  affrighted  out  of  their  wits,  carried  away 
quite  (as  Scheretzius  illustrates,  lib,  1.  c.  4.)  and  severally  mo- 
lasted  bv  his  means.     Plotinus  the  Platonist  {J,ib.  14.  advert. 
Gnost.)  laughs  them  to  scorn,  that  hold  the  devil  or  spirits  can 
cause  any  such  diseases.     Many  think  he  can  work  upon 


*  Qjuoties  fit,  ut  principet  noYhium  aulieiudi  dividU  tt  dtgnitetSbuft  pene  obranti 
et  multoruin  aDDorum  ministrum,  qui  qod  semel  pro  hero  periculum  ^biit,  se  t^ 
nincio  donent,  &c.  Idem.  Quod  pbilosopbi  non  reniunerentur,  cum  scunra  et  io- 
epluj  ob  insulsmn  jocum  saepe  prxmium  reportet,  inde  fit,  &c.  ^  Lib.  dt 

cruent  cadaver.  *  Boissardus,  c.  6.  magia.  *  Godehnannus,  cap.  S. 

lib.  I.  de  Magis.  idem  Zanchius,  lib.  4.  cap.  10  et  1 1.  de  roalit  angelis.  * No- 

civl  melancholiiL  furiosos  efficit,  et  quandoque  penitus  interficit.  G.  Picolomineus ; 
idemque  Zanch.  cap.  10.  lib.  4.  Si  Deus  permittat,  corpora  nostra  raoYere  poi«uot»  al- 
tcrare,  quovii  morborum  et  malorum  genere  afficere,  imo  et  in  ipsa  penetrart  ft 
swrirCk 
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Ae  body,  but  not  upon  the  mind .  But  experience  pronounceth 
otherwise,  that  he  can  work  both  upon  body  and  mind.  Tertul- 
KaB  is  of  this  opinion  {c.  22.)  •  that  he  can  cause  both  sickness 
and  healthy  and  that  secretly.  *  Taurellus  adds,  by  clanadar 
poysons  he  can  infect  t/ie  bodies^  and  hinder  the  operations 
of  the  bowels,  though  we  perceive  it  not ;  closely  creeping  into 
tkem^  saith  ^Lipsius,  and  so  cruciiie  our  souls;  et  nocivd  melan 
ckoUdJvriosos  efficit.  For,  beinff  a  spiritual  body,  he  struggles 
with  our  spirits,  saith  Rogers,  anclsuggests  (according  to''  Cardan, 
verba  sine  voce,  species  sine  visu)  envy,  lust,  anger,  &c.  as  he  sees 
men  inclined. 

The  manner  how  he  performs  it,  Biarmannus,  in  his  oration 
wainst  Bodine,  sufficiently  declares.  He  *  begins  Jirst  with 
the  phcmtasie,  and  mooes  that  so  strongly,  that  no  reason  is 
able  to  resist.  Now  the  phantasie  he  moves  by  mediation  of 
humours ;  although  many  physicians  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
devil  can  alter  the  mind,  and  produce  this  disease,  of  himself. 
Quibusdam  medicorum  visum,  saith  'Avicenna,  quod  meUm- 
cholia  contingat  a  damonio.  Of  the  same  mind  is  Psellus, 
and  Rhasis,  the  Arab,  {lib,  1,  Tract.  9.  Cont.)  ^that  this 
disease  proceeds  especially  from  the  devil,  and  from  him 
aUme.  Arculanus,  cap,  6.  in  9.  Rhasis,  iGlianus  Montaltus 
in  his  9  cap,  Daniel  Sennertus,  lib,  1.  part,  2.  cap,  1 1,  con- 
firm as  much,  that  the  devil  can  cause  this  disease;  by  reason, 
many  times,  that  the  parties  affected  prophesie,  speak  strange 
language,  but  non  sine  interventu  humoris,  not  without  the 
bumotir,  as  he  interprets  himself;  no  more  doth  Avicenna :  si 
caniingat  a  d^^^fnonio,  stifficit  nobis  ut  convertat  complexionem 
ad  choUram  nigram,  et  sit  caussa  ejus  propinqua  cholera  nigra  ; 
the  immediate  cause  is  choler  adust;  wliich  ^Pomponatius  like- 
wise labours  to  make  good :  Galgerandus  of  Mantua,  a  famous 
physician,  so  cured  a  daemoniacal  woman  in  his  time,  that 
spake  all  languages,  by  purging  black  choler :  and  thereupon, 
belike,  this  humour  of  melancnoly  is  called  balneum  diaboli, 
the  devils  bath ;  the  devil,  spying  his  opportunity  of  such  hu- 
mours, drives  them  many  times  to  despair,  fury,  rage,  &c. 
mingling  himself  amongst  these  humours.  This  is  that  which 
Tertullian  averrs,  corporibus  in/ligunt  acerbos  casus,  aninueque 

■  Indueere  potest  mothem  et  sanitates.  ^  Ylscerum  actiones  potest  inhibere 

hUnier,  et  venenis  nobis  ignotis  corpus  inficere.  « Irrepentes  cor)>oril>us  oc* 

culto  morbos  fingunt,  mentes  terrent,  membra  distorquent.  Lips.  Phys.  Stoic  1.  !• 
c.  19.  ^ De  rerum  var.  L  If),  c  93.  *"  Quum  mens  immediate  de- 

dpi  nequit,  primum  movet  phantasiam,  et  ita  obfirmat  vanis  conceptibus,  ut  ne- 
qoem  facultati  aesthnativs,  rationive  locum  relinquat.  Spiritus  roaius  invadit  animate, 
furbat  sensus,  in  (urorcfn  conjicit     Austin,  de  vit.  beat.  T^ib  3.  Feo.  1. 

TracL  4.  c  I B*         >  A  (taemone  maximt  profidsd*  et  s«pe  sole.  HXib.  d« 

ittcant. 
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repentinos ;  membra  distorquent^  occulterepentes,  Sfc*  and,  whi^ 
Lemnius  goes  about  to  prove,  immiscent  se  malt  genii  pram 
humoribusj  atque  atra  biliy  S^c,  and  **  Jason  Pratensis,  that  the 
devily  being  a  slender  incomprehensible  spirit,  can  easily  insi- 
nuate and  wind  himself  into  humane  bodies^  and^  cunning^ 
couched  in  our  bowels^  vitiate  our  healths,  tenifie  our  souk 
mthfeaijul  dreams,  and  shake  our  mind  with  Juries.     And  in 
another  place,  These  unclean  spirits,  settled  in  our  bodies,  and 
now  mixt  with  our  melancholy  humours^  do  triumph  as  it  were, 
and  sport  themselves  as  in  another  heaven.     Thus  he  ar^es, 
and  that  they  go  in  and  out  of  our  bodies,  as  bees  do  in  a  iiive^ 
and  so  provoke  and  tempt  us,  as  they  perceive  our  temperature 
inclined  of  itself,  and  most  apt  to  be  deluded.     ^  Agrippa  and 
Lavater  are  perswaded  that  this  humour  mvites  the  devil  to  it, 
wheresoever  it  is  in  extremity ;  and,  of  all  other,  melancholy 
persons  are  most  subject  to  diabolical  temptations  and  illusions, 
and  most  apt  to  entertain  them,  and  the  devil  best  able  to  work 
upon  them ;  but,  whether  by  obsession,  or  possession,  or  other- 
wise, I  will  not  determine;   'tis  a  difficult  question.     Delrio 
th&  Jesuite,  {tom.  3.  lib.  6)  Springer  and  his  colleague,  {malL 
malef)  Pet  Thyreus  the  Jesuite,  {lib.  de  d^emoniacis,  de  lods 
infest  is,  de  terrificationibus  noctumis)   Hieronymus  Mengos, 
{FlageL  deem.)  and  others  of  that  rank  of  pontificial  writers, 
it  seems,  by  their  exorcisms  and  conjurations,  approve  of  it, 
having  forged  many  stories  to  that  purpose.    A  nun  did  eat  a 
lettice  '^  without  grace,  or  signing  it  with  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
and  was  instandv  possessed.    Durand,  (lib:  6.  RcUumaL  c.  86. 
num.  8)  relates  that  he  saw  a  wench  possessed  in  Bononia  with 
two  devils,  by  eating  an  unhallowed  pom^anate,  as  she  did 
afterwards  confess,  when  she  was  cured  by  exorcisms.     And 
therefore  our  papists  do  sign  themselves  so  often  with  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  ne  dcemon  ingredi  ausit,  and  exorcise  all  mann^ 
of  meats,  as  being  unclean  or  accursed  otherwise,  as  Bellar- 
mine  defends.     Many  such  stories  I  find  amongst  pontificial 
writers,  "^  to  prove  their  assertions ;  let  them  free  their  own 
credits ;  some  few  I  will  recite  in  this  kind  out  of  most  q>- 
proved  physicians.     Cornelius  Gemma  (lib.  2.  de  nat,  mirac. 
c.  4)  relates  of  a  young  maid,  called  Katherine  Gualter,  a 
coopers  daughter,  an.  1 57 1 ,  that  had  such  strange  passions  imd 
convulsions,  three  men  could  not  sometimes  hold  her.     She 
purged  a  live  eele,  which  he  saw,  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and 

*  Cap.  «le  mania,  lib.  de  morbis  cerebri.  DemoneSf  quum  tint  tenues  et  iacompf" 
hensibiles  spiritu8»  se  insinuare  corporibus  humanis  possunt,  et  occulte  in  visceribaf 
operti,  valetudinem  vitiare,  soraniis  animas  terrere,  et  mentes  furoribus  quatere.  loa- 
nuant  se  melancholicorum  peoetralibus  intus,  ibique  considunt  et  deliciantur,  tamquam 
in  regione  clarissimorum  sidenim,  coguntque  animuin  furere.  ^  Lib.  I.  cap.  6. 

•cculu  philos.  part.  1.  cap.  1 .  de  spectris.  *  Sine  cjMce  et  sanctificatiope ;  lie  i 

dsmoue  ob^essa.  diaL        *  Greg.  pag.  c  9. 
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touched  himself;  but  the  eele  afterward  vanished:  she  vo- 
mited some  twenty-four  pounds  of  fulsome  stuff  of  all  colours, 
twice  a  day  for  fourteen  aayes ;  and,  after  that,  she  voided  great 
balls  of  hair,  pieces  of  wood,  pigeons  dung,  parchment,  goose 
dung,  coals;  and,  after  them,  two  pound  of  pui*e  blood,  and 
then  again  coals  and  stones  (of  which  some  had  inscriptions) 
big;^r  than  a  walnut,  some  of  them  pieces  of  glass,  brass,  &c. 
besides  paroxysmes  of  laughing,  weeping,  and  extasies,  &c.  Kl 
hoc  (tnquit)  aim  horrore  vtdij  this  I  saw  with  horrour.  They 
could  do  nogood  on  her  by  physick,  but  left  her  to  the  clergy. 
Marcellus  lK)natus  {Hb.  2.  c.  I.  de  med.  mirab.)  hath  such 
another  story  of  a  countrey  fellow,  that  had  four  knives  in  his 
belly,  insler  seme  dentatos^  indented  like  a  saw,  every  one  a 
span  long,  and  a  wreath  of  hair  like  a  globe,  with  much  bag- 
gage of  like  sort,  wonderful  to  behold.  How  it  should  come 
mto  his  guts,  he  concludes,  certe  non  alio  quam  dcenumis  as- 
tutid  et  dolo.  Latins  (Eptst.  med.  lib.  1.  Epist.  38)  hath 
many  relations  to  this  effect,  and  so  hath  Christopherus  a  Vega. 
Wienis,  Skenkius,  Scribanius^  all  agree  that  they  are  done  uy 
the  subtiltv  and  illusion  of  the  devil.  If  you  shall  ask  a  rea- 
son of  this,  'tis  to  exercise  our  patience ;  for  as  *  TertuUian 
holds.  Virtus  non  est  virtus^  nisi  comparem  habet  aliquem^ 
in  quo  superando  vim  suam  ostendat ;  'tb  to  try  us  and  our 
&itn ;  '  ds  for  our  ofifences,  and  for  the  punishment  of  our  sins, 
by  Gods  permission  they  do  it;  camifices  vindictie  JusUe  Deiy 
as  ^  Tolosanus  stiles  them,  executioners  of  his  will :  or  rather 
as  David,  Psal.  78.  ver.  49.  He  cast  upon  them  thejierce^ 
ness  of  his  anger^  indign(ztion\,  wrathy  and  vexation^  by  send- 
ing  out  of  evil  angels.  So  did  he  afflict  Job,  Saul,  the  lunaticks 
and  da^moniacal  persons  whom  Christ  cured,  Matth.  4.  8. 
Luke  4.  11.  Luke  13.  Mark  9.  Tobit.  8.  3,  &c.  This,  I 
say,  happeneth  for  a  punishment  of  sin,  for  their  want  of  faith, 
incrediuity,  weakness,  distrust,  &c. 


SUBSECT.  III. 


Of  Witches  and  Magiciansy  haw  they  cause  Melancholy. 

JL  OU  have  heard  what  the  devil  can  do  of  himself:  now 
you  shall  hear  what  he  can  perform  by  his  instruments,  who 
are  many  times  worse  (if  it  oe  possible)  than  he  himself^  and, 
to  satisfie  their  revenge  and  lust,  cause  more  mischief;  midta 

•  Penult,  de  opific.  Dei.  ^  Lib.  28.  cap.  26.  Tom.  2. 
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enim  mala  non  egisset  damoUf  nisi  provocatus  a  sam^  u 
*£rastus  thinks:  much  harm  had  nev^r  been  done,  had  he  not 
been  provoked  by  witches  to  it.  He  had  not  appeared  in  Sa- 
muels shape,  if  th^  witch  of  Endor  had  let  him  alone;  or  repre- 
sented those  serpents  in  Pbaraohe  presence,  had  not  the  magi« 
cians  urged  him  unto  it :  nee  morbos  vel  hominibus  vel  brutis 
infligeret^  ( Erastus  maintains)  si  sagce  quiescerent ;  n\^  and 
cattle  might  go  free,  if  the  witches  would  let  him  alone.  Manj 
deny  witches  at  all,  or,  if  there  be  any,  they  can  do  no  harm. 
Of  this  opinion  is  Wierus,  {lib.  3.  cap.  53.  de  prastig.  dam.) 
Austin  Lerchemer  a  Dutch  writer,  Biarmannus,  Ewicbius,  £«• 
waldus,  our  countryman  Scot :  with  him  in  Horace, 

Somnia,  terrores  maglcos,  miracula«  sagas, 
Nocturnos  lemures,  portentaque  Thessala,  risu 
Excipiunt 

they  laugh  at  alt  such  series:  but  on  the  contrary  are  moit 
lawyers,  divines,  physicians,  philosophers,  Austin,  riemingins, 
Danttus,  Chytrseus,  Zanchius,  Aretms,  8ic.  Delrio,  Springer, 
^Niderius  {lib.  S.  Formicar.)  Cuiatius,  Bartolus,  {consil.  %. 
km.  I.)  Bodine,  {dtBtrumiant.  lib.  2.  cap.  8)  Godelman,  Dam- 
hoderius,  &c.  Paracelsus,  Erastus,  Scribanius,  Camerarius,  &e. 
The  parties  by  whom  the  devil  deals,  may  be  reduced  to  these 
two — such  as  command  him,  in  shew  at  least,  as  conjuren, 
and  magicians,  (whose  detestable  and  horrid  mysteries  are 
contained  in  thdr  book  called  ^Arbatell ;  damones  enim  air 
vocati  prasto  sunt^  seque  exorcismis  et  conjttrationibus  quasi 
cogi  patiuntur,  ut  miserum  magm^um  genus  in  impietate  det^ 
neani^)  or  such  as  are  commanded,  as  witches,  that  deal  ex 
parte  implicite^  or  explicitef  as  the  ^King  hath  well  defined. 
Many  subdivisions  there  are^  and  nHiny  several  specie9  of  sor- 
oerers,  witches^  inchanters,  charmers,  &c.  They  have  been 
tolerated  heretofore,  some  of  them ;  and  magick  bath  beee 
publickly  professed  in  former  tiihes^  in  •  Salamanca,  'Cracovia, 
and  other  places^  though  after  censured  by  several  >  univer- 
sities, and  now  generally  contradicted,  though  practised  by 
some  still,  maintained  and  excused,  tamquam  res  secreta^  qudt 
non  nisi  viris  magnis  et  peculiari  beneficio  de  ccelo  instructis 
communicatur  (I  use  ^  Boissardus  hts  words) ;  and  so  far  ap- 
proved by  some  princes,  ut  nihil  ausi  aggredi  in  potitim^ 


*  Pe  laimii.  ^  Et  quom^do  v«aefici  fia^it,  enarraL  '  De  quo  piva 

legas  in  Boissardo,  lib.  I.  de  praestig.  <*  Rex  Jacobus,  DsraioiKd.  L  t.  c.  3. 

*  An  university  in  Spain,  in  old  Ca^te.  'The  chief  town  in  Pdhnd. 

s  Oxford  and  Paris.    See  finem  P.  Lumbardi.  ^  Pnefirt.  de  roagis  ct  Tena- 

ficis,  lib. 
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rn  sacrisy  in  consiliisj  sine  eorum  arbitrio ;     they  consult  still 
Birith  them,  and  dare  indeed  do  nothing  without  their  advice. 
bJero  and  Heliogabalus,   Maxentius,  and  Julianus  Apostata, 
were  never  so  much  addicted  to  magick  of  old,  as  some  d 
[>ur  modern  princes  and  popes  themselves  are  now  adayes. 
Erricus,  kii)g  of  Sweden,  had  an  ''inchanted  c^,  by  vertue 
of  which,  and  some  magical  murmur  or  whispering  terms,  he 
could  command  spirits,  trouble  the  ayre,  and  make  the  wind 
stand  which  way  he  would ;  insomuch  that,  when  there  waft 
any  great  wind  or  storm,  the  common  people  were  wont  to 
say,  the  king  now  had  on  his  conjuring  cap.     But  such  exam* 
pies  are  infinite.  That  which  they  can  do,  is  as  much  almost  aa 
the  devil  himself,  who  is  still  ready  to  satisfie  their  desires^ 
to  oblige  them  the  more  unto  him.    They  can  cause  tempests, 
storms;  which  is  familiarlypracti^ed  by  witches  in  Norway^ 
Island,  as  I  have  proved.    They  can  make  friends  enemies,  and 
enemies  friends,  by  philters;   ^iurpes  amores  concUiare^  en^ 
force  love,  tell  any  man  where  his  n^iends  are,  about  whal  em* 
ployedT^though  in  the  most  remote  places  ;  and,  if  they  will, 
"^  bring  their  sweetkearU  to  them  hy  nighty  vfon  a  goats  back 
fying  in  the  ayre^  (Sigismund  Schecetziua,  jSMir/.  1.  cop.  9f.  die 
sped,  reports  confidently,  that  he  conferred  with  sundry  sucli» 
that  had  been  so  carried  many  miles,  and  that  he  heard  witches 
themselves  confess  as  much)  hurt,  and  infect  men  and  beasts, 
vines,  com,  cattle,  plants,  make  women  abortive^  not  to  oon* 
ceive,  '^barren,  men  and  women  unapt  and  unable^  married 
and  unmarried,  fifty  several  ways,  (saith  Bodine,  /•  2.  c.  2.)  flye 
in  the  ayre,  meet  when  and  where  they  will,  aa  Cicogna  furoveiv 
and  (Lavat.  de  spec,  part.  2.  c.  17)  steal  ypung  ehildrejn  out  ^ 
their  cradles^  ministerio  daemonum,  and  put  deformed  in  thnr 
roomsy  which  we  call  changelings,  (saith  ®  Scheretzius,  part,  1» 
c.  6)  make  men  victorious,  fortunate,  eloquent :  (and  there- 
fi>re«  in  those  ancient  monomachies  and  combats,  they  were 
aiearched  of  old,  'if  they  had  no  magical  charms)  they  can 
make  ^  stick-frees,  such  as  shall  endure  a  rapiers  point,  musket 
shot,,  and  never  be  wounded ;  (of  which  read  more  in  Bois^ 
SfiirduSi  cap.  6.  de  Magid,  the  manner  of  the  adjuration,  and 
by  whom  'tis  made,  where  and  how  to  be  used  in  expeditionibuM 
btUidst  prceliis,  duellis^  <$*r.  with  many  peculiar  instances 
«Ki  eacamples)  Uiey  can  walk  in  fiery  furnacecb  make  men  feel 

•  Botatiun  pfleum  babcbai,  quo  venios  violentos  cieret,  aerem  turbaret,  et  in  quam 
nariem,  &c.  ^  Erastus.  *  Miniiterio  hirci  nocturni.  ^  Sterilet 

auptof  et  inbaUilet.  Vide  Petrum  de  Palode,  Kb.  4.  distinct  34t  Paulvun  Guiclanditvi. 
'lafantea  matribua  auffUrantur;  aliis  suppositivis  in  locum  verorum  conjectis. 
'MiUaa.  (D.  Luther,  in  primum  praeceptuin,  et   Leon.   Varivs,   lib.  dt 

^Meino* 
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no  pain  on  the  rack,  aut  alias  torturas  sentire :  they  can 
stanch  blood,  "represent  dead  mens  shapes,  alter  and  torn 
themselves  and  others  into  several  forms  at  their  pleasures.^ 
Acaberta,  a  famous  witch  in  Lapland,  would  do  as  mudi 
puolickly  to  all  spectatours — modo  pusilloy  modo  anus,  modo 
procera  ut  quercus^  modo  vacca^  avts,  coluber,  S^c,  now 
young,  now  old,  high,  low,  like  a  cow,  like  a  bird,  a  snake, 
and  what  not?  She  could  represent  to  others  what  forms  they 
most  desired  to  see,  shew  them  friends  absent,  reveal  secrets, 
maxim&  omnium  admiratione,  ^c.  And  yet,  for  all  this  subtilty 
<if  theirs,  (as  Lipsius  well  observes,  Physiolog.  Stoicor.  lib.  ]. 
cap.  17)  neither  these  magicians,  nor  devils  themselves,  can 
take  away  gold  or  letters  out  of  mine  or  Crassus  chest,  et  clien" 
telis  suis  largiri ;  for  they  are  base,  poor,  contemptible  fellowi, 
most  part :  as  ^  Bodine  notes,  they  can  do  nothing  in  judicum 
decreta  aut  pcenasy  in  regum  consilia  vel  arcana ,  nihil  in  rem 
nummariam  aut  thesauros ;  they  cannot  give  money  to  their 
clients,  alter  judges  decrees,  or  counsels  or  kings  :  these  minuti 

fenii  cannot  do  it:  aUiores  genii  hoc  sibi  adservdrunt;  the 
igher  powers  reserve  these  things  to  themselves.  Now  and 
then,  peradventure,  there  may  be  some  more  famous  magicians, 
(like  Simon  Ma^s,  ^  Apollonius  Tyaneus,  Pasetes,  Jamblicus, 
*  Odo  de  Stellis)  that  for  a  time  can  build  castles  in  the  ayre^ 
represent  armies,  &c.  (as  they  are  ^said  to  have  done)  com- 
mand wealth  and  treasure^  feed  thousands  with  all  variety  of 
meats  upon  a  sudden,  protect  themselves  and  their  followers 
from  all  princes  persecutions,  by  removing  from  place  to  place 
in  an  instant,  reveal  secrets,  iuture  events,  tell  what  is  done 
in  &r  countries,  make  them  appear  that  dyed  long  since,  &c. 
and  do  many  such  miracles,  to  the  worlds  terrour,  admiration, 
and  opinion  of  deity  to  themselves^:  yet  the  devil  forsakes 
them  at  last ;  they  come  to  wicked  ends ;  and  raro  out  nun- 
guam  such  impostors  are  to  be  found^.  The  vulgar  sort  of 
them  can  work  no  such  feats.  But  to  my  purpose-— they  can, 
last  of  all,  cure  and  cause  most  diseases  to  such  as  they  love 
or  hate,  and  this  of  ^  melancholy  amongst  the  rest  Paracelsus 
{tarn.  4.  de  morbis  amentiufn^  tract.  1 )  in  express  words  affirmsi 
multi  Jascinantur  in  melancholiam ;  many  are  bewitched  into 
melancholy,  out  of  his  experience.  The  same,  saith  Danseos, 
lib*  8.  de  sortiariis.     Vidi^  inquit,  qui  melancholicos  morbos 


*  Lavat  Cicog.  *>  Boinardus,  de  Magis.  '  Dsmon.  Bb.  3.  c  S. 

'  Vide  Philostratum,  riti  qus ;  Boissardum  de  Magis.  *  Nubrigenns.  Lege 

lib.  1 .  cap.  1 9.        <* Vide  Suidam  de  Paaet         ■  De  cruent  cadaver.        ^  Brastuiy 
Adolphus,  Scnbanius.  i  Virg.  JEneid.  4.  incantatricem  deaciibem ; 

Haec  se  carminibus  promiitit  solvere  inentes,  Quas  velit,  ast  aliis  duras  immiitcft 
curas. 
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TTovissimos  indaxenaa .-  I  have  seen  those  that  have  caused 
mdancholy  in  the  most  grievous  maimer,  'dryed  up  wmtens  • 
uaps,  cured  gout,  palskj  this  and  apoplexy, /ailing-sickness,* 
which  no  physick  could  help,  solo  tactu,  by  touch  alone.  Ru- 
land  (in  his  3.  Cent.  Cwa  91.)  gives  an  instance  of  one  David 
Helde,  a  young  man,  who,  by  eating  cakes  which  a  witch 
gave  him,  mox  delirare  ccepit,  began  to  dote  on  a  sudden, 
and  was  instandy  mad.  F.H.D.  in  ^liildesheim,  consulted 
about  a  melancholy  man,  thought  his  disease  was  pardy  ma- 
^cal,  and  partly  natural,  because  he  vomited  pieces  of  iron* 
and  lead,  and  spake  such  languages  as  he  had  never  been 
taught;  but  such  examples  are  common  i£  Scribanius,  Her- 
cules de  Saxonia,  and  omers.  The  means  by  which  they  work, 
are  usually  charms,  images,  (as  that,  in  Hector  Bo^thius,  of 
fcine  Dufie)  characters  stamped  of  sundry  metals,  and  at  such 
and^such  constellations,  knots,  amulets,  words,  philters,  &c. 
which  ^nerally  make  the  parties  aifected,  melancholy;  aa 
'MonaviuB  discourseth  at  large  In  an  epistle  of  his  to  Acolsius, 

fifing  instance  in  a  Bohemian  baron  that  was  so  troubled 
y  a  philter  taken.  Not  that  there  is  any  power  at  all  in 
tboB&^lls,  charms,  characters,  and  barbarous  words ;  but  that 
the  devil  doth  use  such  means  to  delude  them  ;  utjideles  inde 
magtts  (saitfa  "Libanius)  in  officio  retineat,  turn  in  consortium 
maiefactonan  vocet. 


SUBSECT.  IV. 


Stars  a  cause.     Signs  Jrom  Physiognomy,  Metoposcojn/, 
Chiromancy. 

JfjTVRAL  causes  are  either  primary  and  universal,  or  secon- 
dary and  more  particular.  Primary  causes  are  the  heavens, 
planets,  stars,  &c.  by  their  influence  (as  our  astrologers  hold) 
producing  this  and  such  like  effects,  I  will  not  here  stand 
to  discuss,  obiter,  whether  stars  be  causes  or  signs;  or  to 
apologize  for  judicial  astrology.  If  either  Sextus  Empirictu, 
Picus  Mirandma,  Sextusab  Hemingd,Pererius,  Erastus,  Cham- 
bers, &C.  have  so  &r  prevailed  with  any  man,  that  he  will  ' 
attribute  no  vertue  at  all  to  the  heavens,  or  to  sun  or  moon, 

,  •  Gaddmaniiiu,  ctp.  T.  Hb.  I.  Nulricum  munnui  pnEiicoDl;  tolo toctu  podwnia, 
^io|iIennD,  ponlyrin,  t*  alioi  moriwi,  quo*  medidu  curare  non  potent.  ^  faetui 
iode  rouiiicu*.     Spic  S.  foL  147.  '  Omnii  philtn,  Hii  inter  le  Aflennt,  boc 

babmt  cummiuie.  quod  bamioMi  cffidant  mduidiDlicuni.   epiit.   33t.     Schchzit. 
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more  than  he  doth  to  their  signs  at  an  inn-keepers  post,  or 
tradesmans  shop,  or  generally  condemn  all  such  astrological 
aphorisms  approved  oy  experience— I  refer  him  to  Bellan- 
tius,Pirovanus,Marascallerus,Goclenius,  Sir  Christopher  Hey- 
don,  &c.  If  thou  shalt  ask  me  what  I  think,  I  must  answer, 
{nam  et  doctis  hisce  erroribus  versatus  sum)  they  do  incline 
but  not  compell,  (no  necessity  at  all:  ^agurU  non  cogunt) 
and  so  gently  incline,  that/a  wise  man  may  resist  them ;  w- 
piens  dominabitur  fl5/m ;  4hev  rule  us ;  but  God  rules  them. 
All  this  (me  thinks)  ^  Joh.  de  Indagine  hath  comprized  in 
brief:  qiueris  a  me  quantum  in  nobts  operantiir  astra  ?  SfC, 
Wilt  thou  know  how  Jar  the  stars  work  upon  us?  I  say  they  do 
but  incline^  and  that  so  gently^  that^  tf  we  will  be  ruled  hj 
reason^  they  have  no  power  oroer  us :  but  if  we  follorm  our  awn 
naturef  and  be  led  by  sense,  they  do  as  much  in  us,  as  in  brute 
beasts;  and  we  are  no  better :  so  that,  I  hope,  I  may  justly  con- 
clude with  '  Cajetan,  Caelum  vehiculum  divirne  virtutis,  S^c.  that 
the  heaven  is  Gods  instrument,  by  mediation  of  which  he  go- 
verns and  disposeth  these  elementary  bodies-r-or  a  great  book, 
whose  letters  are  the  stars,  (as  one  calls  it)  wherein  are  writ- 
ten many  strange  things  for  such  as  can  read — "^or  an  excels 
lent  harpf  made  by  an  eminent  workman,  on  which  he  that  can 
but  play,  will  make  most  admirable  musick.  But  to  the  pur- 
pose— 

*  Paracelsus  is  of  opinion,  that  a  physician,  without  the 
knowledge  of  stars,  can  neither  understand  the  cause  or  -cure 
of  any  disease — either  of  this,  or  gout,  not  so  much  as  tooth" 
ache — except  he  see  the  peculiar  geniture  and  scheme  of  the 
party  affected.  And  for  this  proper  malady,  he  will  have  the 
principfd  and  primary  cause  of  it  proceed  from  the  heaven, 
ascribing  more  to  stars  than  humours,  *and  that  the  constel- 
lation alone,  many  times,  produceth  melancholy,  all  other 
causes  set  apart.  He  gives  instance  in  lunatick  persons,  that  are 
deprived  of  their  wits  by  the  moons  motion;  and,  in  another 
{dace,  refers  all  to  the  ascendent,  and  will  have  the  true  and 
chief  cause  of  it  to  be  sought  from  the  stars.  Neither  is  it  his 
opinion  only,  but  of  many  Galenists  and  philosophers,  though 

*  Attra  regunl  homines ;  et  regit  utn  Deui.  ^  Chorom.  lib.  Q^uaeris  a  mt 

quantum  operantur  astra?.cUco,  in  nos  nihil  astra  urgere*  sed  animos  procUTes  traboe ; 
qui  sic  tOMSi  liberi  sont,  ut,  n  ducem  sequantur  ratienem«  nihil  effidant ;  sin  vero  nata- 
noB*  id  ageit  quod  in  brutis  ftrtk  ^  Cesium  vebiculum  divin«  Tirtutis,  cigas 

medfiante  rnotu*  lumine,  et  influentii,  Deus  elementaria  corpora  ordinat,  et  disponit 
Th.  de  Veio,  Cajetanus  in  Psa.  104.  <*  Mundus  iste  quasi  lyra  ab  exc^entissimo 

quodsm  artiftoe  oofMinnata»  quam  qui  ndrit,  inirabiles  dicitt  harmoaias.  J,  Dee,  Apbo- 
risno  11.  *  Medknis  sine  eoeli  peritii  nibtl  est,  Sec  nm  geoesim  scsreritr  m 

tantillam  poterit  lib.  de  podag.  ^  ConsteUatio  in  omssI  eit :  et  inlhwiitia  essli 

moibum  banc  raovet,  intafdinn  «Niiiiibua'aIHs  aiiodt.  StaKbi.  Oif go  ijvs  a  ask 
petenda  est  Tr.  de  morbis  amentium. 
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they  not  bo  stilly  and  peremptorily  maintain  as  much.  This  va^ 
riehf  qf  melancholy  symptoines  procetds  from  the  stars,  saith 
*  MelaactfaoD.    The  most  geaeroua  njelaiichtdy  (as  that  of  Au- 

Juatus)  comes  from  the  conjunction  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter  is 
libra;  the  bad,  (as  that  of  Catiline)  from  the  meeting  of 
Saturn  and  the  moon  in  Scorpio.  Jovianus  Pontanus,  in  his 
teoth  book,  and  thirteenth  cnapter  dc  rebus  ccelestibus,  dis- 
courseth  to  this  purpose  at  large.  Ex  atrd  bile  varii  gene, 
raniur  marbi,  i^.  '^' Mtaof  diseases  proceed  from  black 
choler,  as  it  shall  be  hot  or  cold ;  and  though  it  be  cold  in  its 
own  nature,  yet  it  is  apt  to  be  heated,  as  water  may  be  made 
to  bm/le,  and  bum  as  bad  as^e ;  or  made  cold  as  ice;  and 
thence  proceed  such  variety  of  symptomes ;  some  mad^  some 
Molitaiy;  some  laugh,  some  rage,  S^c. — the  cause  of  all 
which  intemperance  he  will  have  cfai<^y  and  primarily  pro- 
ceed from  the  heavens — 'J'rovt  the  position  of  Mars,  Satunty 
and  Mercury,  His  aphorisms  be  these :  ^  Mercury,  in  any 
geniture,  if  he  shall  be  found  in  Virgo,  or  Pisces  his  opposite 
ngK,  and  that  in  the  horoscope,  irradiated  by  those  guartile 
aspects  of  Saturn  or  Mars,  the  child  shall  be  mad  or  melan- 
choly. Again,  *He  that  shall  have  Saturn  or  Mars,  the  one 
atlixinating,  the  other  in  the  fourth  house,  when  he  shatt  be 
bom,  shall  be  melancholy ,  of  which  lie  shall  be  cured  in 
time,  if  Mercury  behold  them.  'If  the  moon  be  in  cotyunc 
tion  or  opposition,  at  the  birth-time,  with  the  sun,  Saturn,  or 
Mars,  or  in  a  quartile  aspect  with  them  (e  malo  coeli  loco, 
XiCOvitias  adds)  mamf  diseases  are  signified  t  especially  the 
iead  and  brain  is  like  to  be  mis-affected  with  pemiciout  hu- 
mours, to  be  melancholy,  bmatick,  or  mad.  Caidan  adda, 
guartd  lund  natos,  ectipsei,  earth-quakes.  Garcseus  and 
Leovitina  will  have  the  diief  judgement  to  be  taken  from  the 
lord  of  the  geniture;  or  when  there  is  no  aspect  betwixt  the 
moon  and  afercttry,  and  neither  behold  the  horoscope,  or 
Solum  and  Mars  shall  be  lord  (^  the  present  conjunction  or 
opposition  in  Sagittary  or  Pisces,  of  the  sun  or  n^xm,  such  per- 
sons are  commonly  epileptick,  dote,  demoniacal,  melancholy. 


■Ub.  it  ullmL  ap.   di!  hue 

■»>-»   6    t   W-U  In  D    6 

moM,  pcriDJa  ut  ipMn  nltnni  . 

nlrdi  ant  fripdl  In  M  hdmerit.  quvn  uUhiiM  mnA- 

pleodo  quim  iptinmi  rit,  Umet 

B  nilple  mlarl  friglda  lit     Anaoii  iqui  nc  liBdluf 

s  cilore  ut  ardeU  ;  et  ■  frisore 

>u».  >1U  flent,  rident,  &<:. 

«pofcit  t  1  If  p<Mhui,ft«.- 

*  )}  QiKrtiM  dl«ujai  gtoMn  im  m  H  X  "J- 

percuitui  fucrit,  lulug  ib  iDHnlEi  veubitur.               '  Qui  (  et  ^  hilxt.  ■Iterum'ln 

culioiiMt  ■Jtenini  imo  obIo,  cum 

m  lucem  Kencril,  apekneholicui  erit,  ■  qua  iuabl- 

tur,  li  t;  illot  irndiirit. 

Si  Causes  of  Melancholy.        [Part  1.  Sec  2. 

But  see  more  of  these  aphorisms  in  the  above-named  Ponta* 
nus,  Garcaeus,  cap.  23.  ae  Jud,  genitur.  Sclioner.  lib.  1.  cap. 
8.  which  he  hath  gathered  out  of  *  Ptolemy,  Albubater,  and 
some  other  Arabians,  Junctine,  Ranzovius,  Lindhout,  Origan, 
&c.     But  these  men  you  will  reject  peradventure^  as  astrolo- 
gers, and  tlierefore  partial  judges;  then  hear  the  testimony  of 
Sbysicians,  Galenists  themselves.     ^  Crato  confesseth  the  ia- 
u^ice  of  stars  to  have  a  great  hand  to  this  peculiar  disease; 
so  doth  Jason  Pratensis,  Lonicerius  [prcefat.  de  Apoplexia) 
Ficinus,  Femelius,  &c.    ^  P.  Cnemander  acknowledgeth  the 
stars  an  universal  cause,  the  particular  from  parents,  and  the 
use  of  the  six  non-natural  thmgs.     Baptista  Port,  mag,  I.  I. 
c,  10,  12>  15,  will  have  them  causes  to  every  particular  indi" 
viduum.     Instances  and  examples,  to  evince  the  truth  of  those 
aphorisms,  are  common  amongst  those  astrolo^an  treatises. 
Cardan,  in  his  thiity  seventh  geniture,  gives  instance  in  Math. 
Bolognius,  Camerar.  kor.  natalit,  centur.  7.  genit.  6.  et  7.  of 
Daniel  Gare,  and  others,  but  see  Garcaeus,  cctp.   33.   Luc. 
Gauricus>  Tract.  6.  de  AzementSj  ^x.     The  time  of  this  me- 
^lancholy  is,  when  the  significators  of  any  geniture  are  directed 
according  to  art,  as  the  hor.  moon,  hylech,  &c.  to  the  hostile 
beams  or  terms  of  "h  and  i  especially,  or  any  fixed  star  of 
their  nature,  or  if  ^ ,  by  his  revolution,  or  transitus^  shall  d- 
f&kd  any  of  those  radical  promissors  in  the  geniture. 

Other  signs  there  are  taken  from  physiognomy,  metopo- 
scopy,  chiromancy,  which  because  Joh.  de  Indagine,  and  Rot- 
man  (the  landgrave  of  Hassia  his  mathematician)  not  long 
since  in  his  Chiromancy,  Baptista  Porta,  in  his  celestial  Phy- 
siognomy, have  proved  to  hold  great  affinity  with  astrology,  to 
satisfie  the  curious,  I  am  the  more  willing  to  insert 
M  The  general  notions  "^  physiognomers  give,  be  these :  black 
colour  argues  natural  melancholy;  so  doth  leanness^  hirsute- 
nessy  broad  veins,  much  hair  on  the  brofwsy  saith  'Gratana^ 
rolasy  cap.  7.  and  a  Uttle  head,  out  of  Aristode:  high  sanguine 
red  colour  shews  head-melancholy ;  they  that  stutter  and  are 
bald,  will  be  soonest  melancholy,  (as  Avicenna  supposeth) 
by  reason  of  the  driness  of  their  brains.  But  he  that  will 
know  more  of  the  several  signs  of  humours  and  wits  out  of 
lomy,  let  him  consult  with  old  Adamantus  and  Pole- 


*  Ptolemeus,  Centiloquio,  et  quadripartito  tribuit  omnium  meIanch<diQonim  . 
ptematt  siderum  influentiis.  ^  Arte  Medici.  Acoedunt  ad  has  cauiaaa  afiectiooes 
aiderum.  Plurimum  iacitant  et  provocant  influentis  coelestes.  Velcurio,  lib.  4. 
cap.  15.  ^  Hildesheim,  spidl.  2.  de  mel.  **  Joh.  de  Indag.  c.  9.  Mont- 

altus,  cap.  22.  *  Caput  parvum  qui  habent,  cerebrum  habent  et  spiritus  pie- 

rumque  angustos.-- ^Facile  incidunt  in  melancholiam   rubicundi.      Aetius.      Idem 
Montaltus,  c.  21.e  Galeno. 
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mus,  that  comment,  or  rather  paraphrase,  upon  Aristotles 
Physiognomy,  Baptista  Portas  four  pleasant  books,  Michael 
Scot  de  secretis  iiaturce^  John  de  Indagine,  MontaJtus,  An*^ 
tony  Zara,  anat,  ingenioruniy  sect.  2.  memb,  28.  et  lib,  4. 

Chiromancy  hath  these  aphorisms  to  foretell  melancholy. 
Tasnier,  lib,  5.  cap.  2.  (who  nath  compreh^ided  the  summ  of 
John  de  Indagine,  Tricassus,  Corvinus,   and  others,  in  his 
book)  thus  hatn  it:  ^The  Saturnine  line gaingjiom  the  rascetta 
through  the  handy  to  Satums  mounts  and  there  intersected  hy 
certain  little  lines^   ai-gues  melancholy ;   so  if  the  vital  and 
natural  make  an  acute  angle.      Aphorism  100:   The  Satur^ 
ninej  epatick^  and  natural  lines^  making  a  gross  triangle  in  the 
handy    argue   as    much;   which    Goclenius  {cap.   5.    Chiros.) 
repeats  verbatim  out  of  him.     In  general,  they  conclude  all, 
that,  if  Satums  mount  be  full  of  many  small  fines  and  inter- 
sections^  **  such  men  are  most  part  melancholy^  miserable^  and 
full  of  disquietnessy  care  and  trouble^  continually  vexed  with 
anxious  and   bitter   thmiglitsy    alwdy   sorrawfdy  fearful^   su^ 
spicious :  they  delight  in  husbandry^  buildings^  pools,  marshes^ 
springs,  woods,  walks,  8^c.     Thaddeeus  Haggesms,  in  his  Me- 
toposcopia,  hath  certain  aphorisms  derived  n-om  Satums  lines 
in  the  forehead,  by  which  he  collects  a  melancholy  disposition ; 
and  *"  Baptista  Porta  makes  observations  from  those  other  parts 
of  the  body,  as,  if  a  spot  be  over  the  spleen ;  ^or  in  the  nails, 
if  it  appear  black,  it  signifeth  much  care,  grief,  contention^ 
nnd  melancholy.     The  reason  he  refers  to  the  humours,  and 
gives  instance  in  himself,  that,  for  seven  years  space,  he  had 
such  black  spots  in  his  nails,  and  ^  that  while  was  in  perpe- 
tual law-sutes^  controversies  for  his  inheritance^  fear,  loss  of 
honour^  banishment,  grief,  care,  &c.  and  when  his  miseries 
ended,  the  black  spots  vanished.     Cardan,  in  his  book  de  libris 
propriis,  tells  such  a  story  of  his  own  person,  that,  a  little  be- 
fore his  sons  deaths  he  had  a  black  spot,  which  appeared  in 
one  of  his  nails,  and  dilated  it  self  as  he  came  nearer  to  his 
end.    But  I  am  over-tedious  in  these  toyes,  which  (howsoever, 
in  some  mens  too  severe  censures,  they  may  be  held  absurd  and 
ridiculous)  I  am  the  bolder  to  insert,  as  not  borrowed  from 
circumforanean  rogues  and  Gipsies,  but  out  of  the  writings  of 
worthy  philosophers,  and  physicians,  yet  living,  some  of  them. 


*  SaturniiM,  a  rascetti  per  mediam  manum  decurrena,  usque  ad  radicem  raontif 
SatonUy  a  panris  Uneis  intersecta,  arguit  melancholicof .     Aphoris.  78.  ^  Agi- 

taotur  miaeriisy  contixmif  inquietudinibus,  neque  unquoin  a  solicitudine  liberi  sunt: 
aaxie  affliguntur  amariasiinis  intra  cogitationibus,  semper  tristes^  suspiciosi,  meticu- 
loti ;  cogitationes  sunt,  velle  agrum  colere,  stagna  amant  et  paludes,  &c.  Jo.  de  Inda- 
gine»  lib.  1.  '  Oslestis  rhysiogn.  lib.  10.  <'Cap.  14.  lib.  5.  Idem.  Ma- 

cule in  ungulis  nigriCy  liter,  rixas,  melancholiam  signiiicaftt,  ab  humore  in  corde  tali. 
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and  reiigious  professors  in  famous  universities,  who  are  abk 
to  patronize  that  which  they  have  said,  and  vindicate  them- 
selves from  all  cavillers  and  ignorant  persons. 

SUBSECT.  V. 
^Old  age  a  cause^ 

oECUNDARY  peculiar  causes  efficient  (so  called  in  re- 
spect of  the  other  precedent)  are  either  congeniUe^  w- 
tema^  innata^  as  they  term  them,  inward,  innate,  inbred; 
or  else  outward  and  adventitious,  which  happen  to  us  after  we 
are  born :  congenite,  or  born  with  us,  are  either  natural,  ss 
old  age,  or  prteter  naturam  (as  'Fernelitis  calls  it),  that  dis- 
temperature,  which  we  have  from  our  parents  seed,  it  being 
an  hereditaiT  disease.  I'he  first  of  these,  which  is  natural  to 
all,  and  whith  no  man  living  can  avoid,  is  ''old  age,  which 
being  cold  and  dry,  and  of  the  same  quality  as  melancholy  is, 
must  needs  cause  it,  by  diminution  of  spirits  and  substance^ 
and  increasing  of  adust  humours.  Therefore  ^  Melancthon 
avers  out  of  Aristotle,  as  an  undoubted  truth,  senes  plertanqtn 
delirdsse  in  senectd,  that  old  men  familiarly  dote,  ob  atram 
bilemj  for  black  chbler,  which  is  then  superabundant  in  them: 
and  Rhasis,  that  Arabian  physician,  (in  his  Coni.  lib.  1.  am, 
9.)  calls  it  ''a  necessary  and  inseparable  accident  to  all  old 
and  decrepit  persons.  After  seventy  yearsy  (as  the  *  Psalmist 
saith)  aU  is  trouble  and  sorrow;  and  common  experience  coo* 
firms  the  truth  of  it  in  weak  and  old  persons,  especially  io 
such  as  have  lived  in  action  all  their  lives,  had  great  impioy* 
ments,  much  business,  much  command,  and  many  servants 
to  oversee,  and  leave  off  ex  abrupto;  as  'Charles  the  Fifth 
did  to  King  Philip,  resign  up  all  on  a  sudden.  They  are 
overcome  with  melancholy  in  an  instant ;  or,  if  they  do  con- 
tinue in  such  courses,  they  dote  at  last,  {senex  bis  puer) 
and  are  not  able  to  manage  their  estates,  through  common 
infirmities  incident  to  their  age;  full  of  ache,  sorrow^  and 

Sief^  children  again,  dizards ;  thev  carle  many  times  as 
ey  At,  and  talk  to  themselves;  ^they  are  angry,  waspish, 
displeased  with  every  thing,  suspicious  of  all,  waymari^ 
covetous^  hard^  (saith  TuUy)  self-willed,  superstitious^  se^* 
cortceitedy  braggers  and  admirers  of  themselves^  as  Balthasar 

*  Lib.  1.  Pith.  c.  It.  ^  Venit  enim,  propenkta  mftfis»  tnopina  icocctti: 

Bt  doknr  etetem  jossit  ineu6  meam.  Boethius,  met.  1.  de  consol.  philos.  «0i^ 

ds  bumoribus,  lib.  de  animi.  '  Neceuarium  acddens  decrepitia,  et  hncparabile. 

<  PiaL  90.  10.  f  Meteran.  Belg.  hist.  Ub.  1.  t  Sunt  morosi,  eC  mxii,  al 

InKundiy  et  Aflkilea  aenet,  ai  qo«rimua»  etiam  artri.    TulL  de  aenectute. 
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CastaHo  hath  tnilv  noted  of  them.  This  natural  infirmity  is 
most  eminent  in  old  women,  and  such  as  are  poor,  solitary,  live 
in  most  base  esteem  and  beggery,  or  such  as  are  witches ;  inso- 
much that'Wierus,  Baptista  Porta,  Ulricus  Molitor,  Edwicus, 
do  refer  all  that  witches  are  said  to  do,  to  imagination  alone^ 
and  this  humour  of  melancholy.  And,  whereas  it  is  controverted, 
whether  they  can  bewitch  cattle  to  death,  ride  in  the  air  upon  a 
coulstafF  out  of  a  chimney-top,  transform  themselves  into  cats, 
dogs,  &c.  translate  bodies  from  place  to  place,  meet  iii  com- 
panies, and  dance,  as  they  do,  or  have  carnal  copulation  with  the 
devil,  they  ascribe  all  to  this  redundant  melancholy,  which  domi- 
neers in  them,  to  ^somniferous  potions,  and  natural  causes,  the 
devils  policy.  Non  Uedunt  omnino^  (saith  Wierus)  out  quid 
mirumfcKiunt^  {de  Lamits,  lib.  3.  cap.  36)  ut  putatw :  solam 
vitiatam  Aabent  phantasiam ;  they  do  no  such  wonders  at  all, 
only  their  ^brains  are  crazed.  **  They  think  they  are  witches  and 
can  do  hurt,  but  do  not.  But  this  opinion  Bodine>  Erastut, 
Danseus,  Scribanius,  Sebastian  Michaelis,  Campanella,  {deSensu 
rerumj  lib.  4.  cap.  9.)  ^Dandinus  the  Jesuit,  {lib.  2^  deAnimd) 
explode ;  '  Cicogna  confutes  at  large.  That  witches  are  melanr 
choly,  they  deny  not,  but  not  out  of  corrupt  phantasie  alone,  so 
to  delude  themselves  and  others,  or  to  produce  such  effects. 


SUBSECT.  VI. 
Parents  a  cause  iy  propagation. 

X  HAT  other  inward  inbred  cause  of  melancholy  is  our  tem- 
perature, in  whole  or  part,  which  we  receive  from  our  parents, 
which  ^  Fernelius  calls pr^^  naturam^  or  unnatural,  it  being  an 
hereditary  disease;  for  as  he  ^justifies,  quale  parentum,  maxime 
pairisj  semen  obtigerit,  tales  evadunt  simulares  spermatiojeque 
partes :  quocumque  etiam  morbo  pater^  quum  generate  tenetur^ 
cum  semine  transfert  inprolem  :  such  as  the  temperature  of  the 
father  is,  such  is  the  sons ;  and,  look,  what  disease  the  father  had 


■  Lib.  2.  de  Ati)ici>.  Senes  avari»  morosi,  jaciabundi,  philavti*  d^rw  auperstiiiosi. 
mitpleioti,  ice.  Lib.  3.  de  lamiis,  c.  17«  et  \S.  **  Solanum,  opium,  lupi  adfips* 

lae  aaini,  &e.  Mnguis  infantum,  &c.  <*  Comipta  est  iis  alb  bviDore  melaBcholico 

pbantasit.    Nynannut.  *  i^taot  ae  btdere,  quando  non  bodnnt.  *  ^ut 

h«e  itk  inagtnatioBia  rim  referre  conati  sunt,  aut  atra:  biBs,  ^naocM  pcomis  lab^rtm 
auseeperunt.  ^Lib.  $.  cap.  4.  omnijfl  mag.  t  Lib.  I.  c  11.  path.  ^  Ut 

arthritici,  epil^  &c. 

VOL.  I.  P 
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when  he  begot  him,  his  son  will  have  after  him,  '^  and  is  as  "nell 
inheritor  qfhis  infirmities^  as  of  his  lands.  And  *mhere  the  com^ 
vlexion  and  constitution  of  the  father  is  corrupt^  there^  (**8aith 

i/^loger  Bacon)  the  complexion  and  constitution  of  the  son  must 
needs  be  corrupt ;  and  so  the  corruption  is  derived  from  the 

father  to  the  son.  Now  this  doth  not  so  much  appear  in  the 
composition  of  the  body,  according  to  that  of  Hippocrates,  ^in 
habit  J  proportion,  scarrsj  and  other  lineaments ;  but  in  manners 
and  conditions  of  the  mind; 

£t  patrum  in  natos  abeunt,  cum  semine,  mores. 

Seleucus  had  an  anchor  on  his  thigh  ;  so  had  his  posterity,  as 
Trogus  records,  /.  15.  Lepidus  (in  Tliny,  /.  7,  c.  17)  was  pur- 
blind; so  was  his  son.  That  famous  family  of  i^nobarbi 
were  known  of  old,  and  so  surnamed,  from  their  red  beards. 
The  Austrian  lip,  and  those  Indians  flat  noses,  are  propagated; 
the  Bavarian  chin,  and  goggle  eyes  amongst  the  Jews,  as  '*  Bux- 
torfius  observes.  Their  voice,  pace,  gesture,  looks,  are  likewise 
derived,  with  all  the  rest  of  their  conditions  and  infirmities; 
such  a  motlier,  such  a  daughter ;  their  very  *^ affections  Lem- 
nius  contends  to  follow  their  seed^  and  the  malice  and  bad 
conditions  of  children  are  many  times  wholly  to  be  imputed 
to  their  parents,  I  need  not  therefore  make  any  doubt  of  me- 
lancholy, but  that  it  is  an  hereditary  disease.  ^Paracelsus  in 
express  words  affirms  it,  lib.  de  marb.  amentium.  To,  4>. 
TV.  1 ;  so  doth  *^Crato  in  an  epistle  of  his  to  Monavius:  so 
doth  Bruno  Seidelius,  in  his  book  de  morbo  incurab,   Montaltus 

E roves  {cap.  11.)  out  of  Hippocrates  and  Plutarch,  that  such 
ereditary  dispositions  are  frequent ;  et  hanc  (inquit)^W  rear 
ob  pai^icipatum  melancholicam  intemperantium  (speaking  of 
a  patient) :  I  think  he  became  so  by  participation  of  melan- 
choly. Daniel  Sennertus  {lib.  I.  part,  2.  cap.  9)  will  havetliis 
melancholy  constitution  derived  not  only  from  the  father  to  the 
son,  but  to  the  whole  family  sometimes ;  quandoque  totis  fa- 
miliis  hcereditativam,  ^  Forestus,  in  his  Medicinal  Observations, 
illustrates  this  point  with  an  example  of  a  merchant  his  pa- 


■  Ut  filiiy  non  tam  posaessionum,  quam  morborum  hsredes  sint  ^  Eptst.  de 

secretis  artis  et  naturae,  c.  7.  Nam  in  hoc  quod  patres  corrupU  8unt»  generant  filios  cor- 
ruptic  coroplexionis,  et  compositionis ;  et  filii  eorum,  eadem  de  causal,  se  corrumpunt ; 
et  uc  derivata  corruptio  a  patribus  ad  fUIos.  <*  Non  tam  (inquit  Hippocrat») 

gilwos  et  cicatrices  oris  et  corporis  liabitum  agnoscis  ex  iis,  sed  verum  incessum,  gestus, 
mores,  morbos,  &c.  ^  Synagog.  Jud.  ^  *  Afiectus  parentum  in  fiHus 

iranaeunt,  et  pueronun  malitia  parentibus  imputanda,  I.  4.  cap.  3.  de  occult.  naL  miroc. 
'  £x  pituitosis  pituitosi,  ex  biliosis  biliosi,  ex  lienosis  et  raelancholicis  melancholia. 
«  Ep.  1 74.  in  Scohz.  Nascitur  noblacum  iUa,  aliturque,  et  una  cum  parentibus  habemus 
malum  hunc.    Jo.  Peleiius,  lib.  2.  de  curi  humanorum  affectuonL  >>  Lib.  10. 

obserr.  15. 
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tient,  that  had  this  infirmity  by  inheritance ;  so  dotli  Kodcricus 
a  Fonseca,  (TbTn.  1.  consul.  69)  by  an  instance  of  a  young  man 
that  was  so  affected  £x  malre  meiancholicd^  had  a  melancholy 
mother,  et  victu  melancholico^  and  bad  diet  together.  Ludo- 
vicus  Mercatus,  a  Spanish  physician,  (in  that  excellent  tract, 
which  he  hath  lately  written  of  hereditary  diseases,  Tom.  2.  oper, 
lib.  5.)  reckons  up  leprosie,  as  those  ''Galbots  in  Gascony,  he- 
reditary lepers,  pox,  stone,  gout,  epilepsie,  &c.  Amongst 
the  rest,  this  and  madness  alter  a  set  time  comes  to  many, 
which  he  calls  a  miraculous  thing  in  nature,  and  sticks  for  ever 
to  them  as  an  incurable  habit,  i^nd,  that  which  is  more  to  be 
wondered  at,  it  skips  in  soAie  families  the  father,  and  goes  to 
the  son,  ^or  takes  every  othei\  and  sometimes  every  thirds  in 
a  lineal  descent^  and  doth  not  alwayes  produce  the  same^  but 
same  like^  and  a  symbolizing  disease.  These  secundary  causes, 
hence  derived,  are  commonly  so  powerful,  that  (as  '^  Wolphius 
holds)  snepe  mutant  deaeta  sidemm ;  they  do  often  alter  the 

Erimary  causes,  and  decrees  of  the  heavens.  For  these  reasons, 
elike,  the  church  aiid  common- wealth,  humane  and  divine 
laws,  have  conspired  to  avoid  hereditary  diseases,  forbidding 
siivh  marriages  as  are  any  whit  allyed ;  and,  as  Mercatus  ad- 
viseth  all  familiesj  to  take  such,  si  Jieri  possity  qua  maxime 
distant  naturd^  and  to  make  choice  of  those  that  are  most 
differing  in  complexion  from  them ;  if  they  love  their  own, 
an^  respect  the  common  good.  And  sure,  I  think,  it  hath  been 
ordered  by  Gods  especial  providence,  that>  in  all  ages,  there 
should  be,  (as  usually  there  is)  once  in  ^  six  hundred  years,  a 
transmigration  of  nations  to  amend  and  purifie  their  bloody  as 
we  alter  seed  upon  our  land,*and  that  there  should  be  as  it  were 
an  inundation  of  those  northern  Goths  and  Vandales,  and  many 
such  like  people  which  came  out  of  that  continent  of  Scandia, 
and  Sarmatia  (as  some  suppose),  and  over-ran,  as  a  deluge,  most 
part  of  Europe  and  AfricK,  to  alter  (for  our  good)  our  com- 
plt  xions,  which  were  much  defaced  with  hereditary  infirmities, 
which  by  our  lust  and  intemperance  we  had  contracted.  A 
sound  generation  of  strong  and  able  men  were  sent  amongst  us, 
as  those  northern  men  usually  are,  innocuous^  free  from  riot, 
and  free  from  diseases;  to  qualifie  and  make  us  as  those  poor 
naked  Indians  are  generally  at  this  day,  and  those  about  Br&sile, 
(as  a  late  ®  writer  oDserves)  in  the  isle  of  Maragnan,  free  from 


*  Maginus,  Geog.  ^  Sxpe  non  eundem,  sed  similcm  producit  ef&ctum,  et 

itbeso  parente  transit  in  nqx>tem.  <^  Dial,  praefix.  gentturis  LeovitiL         ^  B  din. 

de  rep.  cap.  de  periodBs  reip.  ^  Claudius  AbaTille,  Capuchion,  in  his  voyage  to 

Maragnan.  1614.  c.  45.  Nemo  fere  segrotus,  saiio  omnps  et  robusto  corpore,  vivunt 
annofl  i'iO,  140*  sine  medicina.  Idem.  Hector  Bocthius  de  insulis  Orrbad.  et 
Pamianus  a  Goes  de  Scandia. 
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all  hereditary  diseases,  or  other  contagion,  whereas,  without 
help  of  physick,  they  live  commonly  an  hundred  and  twenty 
years  or  more;  as  in  the  Orchades  and  many  other  places.  Su(£ 
are  the  common  effects  of  temperance^  and  intemperance :  but 
I  will  descend  to  particulars,  and  shew  by  what  means,  and  by 
whom  especially,  this  infirmity  is  derived  unto  us. 

Filii  ex  senibus  nati  raro  sunt  Jirmi  temperamenti :  old 
mens  children  are  seldom  of  a  good  temperament,  (as  Scoltzius 
supposeth,  consult.  177)  and  therefore  most  apt  to  this  disease: 
anci^  as  *Levinus  Lemnius  farther  adds,  old  men  b^^et,  most 
part,   wajrward,  peevish,  sad,  melancholy  sons,  and  seldom 

/mierry.  "  He  that  begets  a  child  on  a  full  stomach,  will  either 
have  a  sick  child,  or  a  crazed  son  (as  ''Cardan  thinks,  con* 
tradict.  mecL  lib.  1.  contradict.  18);  or,  if  the  parents  be  sick 
or  have  any  great  pain  of  the  head,  or  megrim,  head-ache, 
(^  Hieronymus  Wolfius  doth  instance  in  a  child  of  Sebastian 

yCastalio's)  or  if  a  drunken  man  get  a  child,  it  will  never,  likeljt 
have  a  good  brain,  as  Gellius  argues,  lib.  12.  cap.  1.  Ebrii 
gignunt  ebrios;  one  drunkard  begets  another,  saith  ''Plutarchi 

isym.  lib.  1.  qtupst.  5.)  whose  sentence  "^ Lemnius  approves, 
.  1.  c.  4.  Alsarius  Crutius  Gen.  de  qui  sit  med.  cettt,  i. 
fol.  182.  Macrobins  lib.  1.  Avicenna  lib.  3.  Fen.  21. 
Trctjct.  1.  cap.  8.  and  Aristotle  himself  sect.  2.  prob.  4. 
Foolish,  drunken,  or  hair-brain  women^  most  part  bring  forth 
children  like  unto  themselves,  morosos  et  languidos;  and  so 
likewise  he  that  ly^  with  a  menstruous  woman.  Intemperantia 
Venerisy  quam  in  nautis  priesertim  insectatur  ^Lemniusj  qid 
uxores  ineunt,  nulla  menstrui  decursus  ratione  habitd^  nee  ch- 
seroato  interlunio^  priecipua  caussa  estj  noxia^  pemiciosa: 
{concubitum  hunc  exitialem  ideo,  et  pestifetnwi,  vocat  Rode- 
Hcus  a  Castro^  L/usitanus ;  detestantur  ad  unum  omnes  media) 
turn  et  quartd  lund  concepti^  infdices  plerumque  et  amentes, 
deliriy  stolidi^  morbosi^  impuriy  invalidi^  tetrd  lue  sordidly 
minime  vitaleSj  omnibus  bonis  corporis  atqiie  animi  destituti: 
ad  laborem  nati,  si  senioresj  {inquit  ^Eustathius)  ut  Hercules, 
et  alii.  ^Judcei  maxime  insectantur  fadum  kunc  et  immw^ 
dum  apud  Christianos  concubitum^  ut  iUicitum  abhorrent,  et 
apud  suos  prohibent ;  et  quod  Christiani  toties  leprody 
amentes,    tot    morbilli,    impetiglnes,    alphi,   psorce^    cutis  et 


*  Lib.  4.  c.  3.  de  occult,  nat.  inir.  Tetricos  plerumque filioi  senesprogenenntei  tristOt 
raritts  exhilaratos.  **  Coitus  super  repletionem  pessimus,  et  filii  qid  turn  gigDuntvr, 
aut  roorbosi  sunt,  aut  stolidi.  «  Dial,  prsefix.  Leovitto.  '  L.  de  ed.  Uhau. 

*  De  occuL  nat  mor.   Temulentse  et  stolidse  mulieres  liberos  plerunque  productmt  obi 
similes.  'Lib.  2.  c.  8.  de  occult  nat  mir.     Good  master  schoohnasfcer,  do 

tiot  engKkh  this.  s  De  nat  muU  lib.  3.  cap.  4.  >»  Bux«ndorphitts»  c.  IS. 

Synag.  Jud.  Ezek.  18* 
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faciei  decolorationes,  tarn  mtdti  morbi  epidemici,  acerbi,  et 
vetuHOfi  sinl,  in  hunc  immimdum  concubitwn  rejiciutU .-  et  crv^ 
deles  in  pignora  vacant,  qui,  quartd  lund,  profxtente  hoc  men' 
mpn  illuvie,  conadntum  kunc  mm  perkorresctmt,  Damnavit  dim 
divina  lex,  et  morte  midciavit  htffusmodi  homines  (Lev.  18.  20) ; 
et  indf  nali  si  i/iti  de/ormes  out  mulili,  pater  dilapidatus,  quod 
non  coniineret  ab  'immundd  nudiere.  Gregorius  Magnus,  pe~ 
tejiii  Augustino  numquid  apod  ^  Britannos  htffusmodi  concu- 
bihoH  toUraret,  severe  prohibuit  viris  suis  turn  misceri  Jeminas 
in  consuetis  suit  menstruis,  S^c.  I  spare  to  English  this  which 
I  h&ve  said.  Another  cause  some  give — inordinate  diet,  as  if  a 
mau  eat  garlick,  onions,  fast  over-much,  study  too  hard,  be 
over-sorrowful,  dull,  heavy,  dejected  in  misd,  perplexed  in  his 
thou^ts,  fearful,  &c.  tkeir  children  (saith  'Cardan  subtil. 
U6.  18)  will  be  much  subject  to  madness  and  melancholy ;  fir, 
if  the  spirits  uf  the  brain  be  Jusled  or  mis-affected  by  such  , 
means  at  such  a  time,  their  children  isili  beJusUd  in  the  braini 
they  will  be  dull, '  heam/,  timorous,  discontented  all  tkeir  lives. 
Some  are  of  opinion,  and  maintun  that  paradox  or  problem,/ 
that  wise  men  oeget  commonly  fools.  Suidas  gives  instance  in 
Aristarchus  the  grammarian;  duosreliquitJUios,  Aristarckian et 
Aristachoritm,  a/nbos  sttdtos ;  an(L(which  '  Erasmus  urgeth  in 
his  Moria)  fools  beget  wise  men/  Card,  subtil.  L  12.  gives  this 
cause:  quoniam  sptritus  sapientium  ob  studium  resolvuntw,  et 
in  cerebnai/eruntur  a  corde .-  because  their  natural  spirits  ate 
resolved  by  study,  and  turned  into  animal ;  drawn  irom  the 
heart,  and  those  other  parts,  to  the  brain.  Lemnius  subscribes 
to  that  of  Cardan,  and  assigns  this  reason,  guodpersolvant  debi- 
tttm  languide,  et  oscitanter  ,■  wide  fetus  a  parentum  generositaie 
desciscit :  they  pav  their  debt  (as  Paul  calls  it)  to  their  wives 
remisly ;  by  whit^  means  thai  children  are  weaklings,  and 
many  times  idiots  and  fools. 

Some  other  causes  are  given,  which  properly  pertain  to,  and 
proceed  from,  the  mother.  If  she  be  over-dull,  heavy,  angry, 
peevish,  discontented,  and  melancholy,  not  only  at  the  time  of 
Omception,  but  even  all  the  while  she  carries  the  child  in  her 
womb,  (saith  Femelius,  patA.  /.  1.  11)  her  son  will  be  so  like- 
wise aCtected ;  and  worse,  (as  *Lemnius  adds,  I.  4.  c.  7)  if  she 
grieve  overmuch,  be  disquieted,  or  by  any  casualty  be  affrighted 
and  terrified  by  some  fearfiil  object,  heard  or  seen,  she  endan- 


'  Dniniu,  obt.  lib.  3.  np.  9a  ^Bed.  SccL  hiM.  lib.  1 .  c.  97.  reipoB.  la 

'Nun  ipirilui  cerebri  tj  turn  Dule  ifflduitur,  tile*  pnKmat ;  et  qiulei  Aierinl  *t 
fectui,  Ulei  filionun :  ex  triitibui  triR«,  ex  jucundii  jucundi  micunlur,  &c 
'  Fol.  8S9.  mer.  SociUa  chiUien  nera  tooli.  Sib.  •  De  occuL  nat  lui.  Piei, 
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gers  her  child,  and  spoils  the  temperature  of  it;  for  the  strange 
imagination  of  a  woman  works  effectually  upon  her  infant, 
that  (as  Baptista  Porta  proves,  Physiog,  ccelestis^  /.  5.  r.  2)  she 
leaves  a  mark  upoil  it ;  which  is  most  especiallv  seen  in  such  as 
prodigiously  long  for  such  and  such  meats :  tne  child  will  love 
those  meats,  saith  Fernelius,  and  be  addicted  to  like  humonn. 
"^Ifa  greaUbeUied  woman  see  a  hare,  her  child  will  often  hmx 
an  hareMp^  as  we  call  it.  Garcaeus,  de  Judiciis  geniturarum, 
c.  3S.  hath  a  memorable  example  of  one  Thomas  Nlckell,  born 
in  the  city  of  Brandeburge,  1551,  'that  went  reeling  and  slag- 
gfring  ail  the  dayes  of  his  life^  as  if  he  wotdd  faU  to  0ie 
ground,  because  his  mother^  being  great  with  child,  saw  a 
drunken  man  reel  in  the  street.  Such  an  other  I  find  in  Martin 
Wenrichius,  com.  de  ortu  monstrornm^  c.  17.  ^  I  saw,  (saith  he) 
at  Wittenberge  in  Germany,  a  citizen  that  looked  like  a  carkass. 
/  asked  him  the  cause:  he  replyed,  his  mother,  when  she  bore 
him  in  her  womb^  saw  a  carkass  by  chance,  and  Wq:s  sore 
affrighted  with  it,  that  ex  eo  fetus  ei  assimilatus ;  from  a 
ghastly  impression,  the  child  was  like  it. 

7  So  many  several  wayes  are  we  plagued  and  punished  for  cor 
fathers  defaults ;  in  so  much  that  (as  Fernelius  truly  saith) 
**  it  is  the  greatest  part  of  our  felicity  to  be  well  bom ,-  and  it 
were  happy  for  humane  kind,  if  only  such  parents,  as  arc  sound 
^of  body  and  mind,  should  be  suffered  to  marry.  An  Jius- 
bandman  will  sow  none  but  the  best  and  choicest  seed  upon  his 
land ;  he  will  not  rear  a  bull  or  an  horse,  except  he  be  ridit 
shapen  in  all  parts,  or  permit  him  to  cover  a  mare,  except  ne 
be  well  assured  of  his  breed  ;  we  lyake  choice  of  the  best  rams 
for  our  sheep,  rear  the  neatest  kine^  and  keep  the  best  dogs; 

2uanto  id  diligent  ius  in  pfocreandis  liber  is  observandum?  and 
ow  careful  then  should  we  be  in  begetting  of  our  children  ?  In 
former  time,  some  *^coun treys  have  been  so  chary  in  this  behalf, 
so  stern,  that,  if  a  child  were  crooked  or  deformed  in  body  or 
mind,  they  made  him  away;  so  did  the  Indians  of  old  (by  the 
relation  of  Curtiu.s),  and  many  other  well-governed  common- 
wealths, according  to  the  discipline  of  those  times.     Here- 


■  BaptisU  Porta,  loco  pr»d.       Ex  leporum  intuitu  pleraeque  infinntes  eftiint  biildo 
superiore  labclln.  ^  Quasi  mox  in  terrtni  colUpsunis,  per  onineni  vitam  in»- 

debat,  cum  niaier  gravida  ebrium  hominem  sic  incedenteni  viderat.  «  Qtcbi 

facie  cadaverosA,  qui  dixit.  &c.  «•  Optimum  bene  naaci ;  maxima  parftfelid- 

tatis  nostrae  bene  nasci :  quauiobrem  pracclare  humano  generi  consultum  videreCur,  li 
soli  parentes  bene  habiti  et  sani  liberis  operam  darent.  ''Infantea  infirmi  pne- 

cipitio  necati.  Bufaemus,  lib.  3.  c  3.  Apud  Lacones  olira.  Lipsius*  epist  85.  cent 
aa  Belgas,  Dionysio  Villerio,  Siquos  aliqua  membrorum  parte  inutiles  notarerint, 
nccari  jubent 
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tofore^  in  Scotland,  (saith  "  Hect.  fioetbius}  if  any  wef^e  visited 
with  the  falling  sickness,  madness,  gout,  leprosie,  or  any  suck 
dangerous  disease,  Vihith  was  likely  to  be  propagated  from  the 
father  to  the  son,  he -was  instantly  gelded;  a  vxmtaa  kept  from 
att  company  (f  men  ;  and  if  by  chance,  having  some  stick  dis- 
ease, she  were  found  to  be  with  child,  she  with  her  brood  were 
buried  alive :  and  ihis  wqs  done  for  the  common  good,  lest  the 
whole  nation  should  be  injured  or  corrupted.  A  severe  doom, 
you  will  say,  and  not  to  be  used  amongst  Christians,  yet  more 
to  be  looked  into  than  it  is.  For  now,  by  our  too  mucn  facilitv 
ill  this  kind,  in  eiving  way  for  all  to  marry  that  will,  too  much 
liberty  and  indulgence  in  tolerating  all  sorts,  there  is  a  vast  con- 
fusion of  hereditary  diseases,  no  family  secure,  no  man  almost 
free  from  soniegrievous  infirmity  or  other.  When  no  choice  is 
Jiad,  but  still  the  eldest  must  marry,  as  so  many  stallions  of  the 
race;  or,  if  rich,  be  they  fools  or  di^ards,  lame  or  maimed,  un- 
able, intemperate,  dissolute,  exhaust  through  riot,  (as  be  said) 
''Jure  harcditaria  sapere  jubentur ;  they  must  be  wi^  aiid  able 
by  inheritance;  it  comes  to  pass  that  our  generation  is  corrupt; 
we  have  many  weak  persons,  both  in  body  and  mind,  many  feral 
diseases  ragine  amongst  us,  crazed  famUies,  parerites  peremp-  y 
tores :  uur  fathers  bad;  and  we  are  like  to  be  worse. 


SUBSECT.  I. 

Bad  diet  a  cause,    aiibstance.     Qjtality  of  meats. 

j^\CCORDING  to  my  proposed  method,  having  opened 
hitherto  these  secundary  causes,  which  are  inbred  with  us,  I 
must  now  proceed  to  the  outward  and  adventitious,  which  hap- 
l>en  unto  os  after  we  are  born.  And  those  are  either  evident, 
remote ;  or  inward,  antecedent,  and  the  nearest :  continent 
causes  some  call  them.  These  outward,  remote,  precedent 
causes  are  subdivided  again  into  necessary  and  not  necessary. 
Necessary  (because  we  cannot  avoid  them,  but  they  will  alter 
ns,  as  they  are  used,  or  abused)  are  those  six  non-natural  things, 
so  much  spoken  of  amongst  physicians,  which  are  principal 
causes  of  this  disease :  for,  almostm  every  consiUtation,  whereas 

*Iib.  I.  daTMn-um  Scoloruni  moribui.  MoTbo  comltiili,  dcmenlii,  tninii,  lepil, 
&C.  lut  limili  labe,  que  ficile  in  prolem  tranimittitui,  labonntea  inl«r  «»,  ingeilti 
facd  indagiw,  invcDtot,  ne  gens  fixdi  cantijiione  Isdentur,  ex  iu  Dili,  cutnvenmt ; 
mulieret  hujuKnodi  ptocul  ■  viroruni  coDtonio  tblegirunt ;  quod  «  hiniin  iljqui  eon- 
cepiue  infenicbnur,  ilmul  cum  feiu  nondum  edilo,  dtfodiebitui  titi.  ''  Euiifaonnio 
Stxji. 
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they  shall  came  to  speak  of  the  causes,  the  fault  is  found,  and 
this  most  part  objected  to  the  patient ;  pcccavit  circa  res  sex 
710V  naturales :  he  bath  still  offended  in  one  of  those  six.  Mod- 
tanus,  {cofisilp  22)  consulted  about  a  melancholy  Jew,  gives  that 
sentence ;  so  did  Frisemelica  in  the  same  place ;  and,  in  his  two 
hundred  forty  fourth  counsel,  censuring  a  melancholy  souldier, 
assigns  that  reason  of  his  malady : "  He  offended  in  all  those  six 
nan^natuml  things^  *which  ^joa^e  the  outmard  causes^  from  wUck 
came  those  invoard  obstructions ;  and  so  in  the  rest. 

These  six   non- natural   things    5ire   diet,   retention,    and 
evacuation,  which  are  more  material  than  the  other,  because 
they  make  new  matter,  or  else  are  conversant  in  keeping  or 
expelling  it.   Tlie  other  ftnir  are,  air,  exercise,  sleeping,  waking, 
and  perturbations  of  the  mind,  which  only  ;ilter  the  matter. 
The  first  of  these  is  diet,  which  consists  in  meat  and  drink, 
and  causcth  melancholy,  as  it  offends  in  substance  or  accidents, 
that  is.  quantity,  quality,  or  the  like.     And  well  it  may  be 
Called  a  material  cause,  since  that,  as  ^  Fernelius  holds,  it  hath 
such  a  power  in  begetting  of  diseases^  and  yields  the  matter 
and  sustenance  of  them ;  Jbr  neither   air^    nor  j^erft^ia^iafii, 
no?'  any  of  those  other  evident  causes^  take  place  or  work  tkif 
effect^  except  the  constitution  <^  body  and  jncparation  of  ku- 
rnours   do  cofwur;,  that   a  man    may  say^    this    diet    is  the 
mother  qfdiseaseSy  let  the  father  be  tchat  he  will;  and  from 
this  alone<i    melancholy   and  frequent  other   maladies    arise. 
Many  physicians,  I  confess,  have  written  copious  volumes  of 
this  one  subject,  of  the  nature  and  qualities  of  all  manner  of 
meats ;  as,  namely,   Galen,  Isaac  tlie  Jew ;  Halyabbas,  Avi- 
cenna,  Mesue,  Arabians;  Gordonius,  Villanovanus,  Wecker, 
Johannes   Bruerinus,  sitologia  de  Esculentis  et   Poculentis^ 
Michael  Savanarola,  Tract.  2.  cap.  S.     Anthony  FumaneUas, 
lib.  de  rcgimine  senum^    Curio  in  his  comment    on  Sckola 
SalernOf  Godefridus  Stekius  arte  med,  M  arsiliusCognatus,  Fio- 
nu&i,  Ranzovius,  Fonseca,  Lessius,  Magniuus,  regtm.  sanitatist 
Frieta^ius,    Hugo  Fridevallius,  &c.  nesides  many  other  in 
*  Enghsh ;  and  almost  every  peculiar  physician  discourseth  at 
large  of  all  peculiar  meats  in  his  chapter  of  melancholy.     Yet, 
because  tliese  books  are  not  at  hand  to  every  man,  I  willbriefiy 
touch  what  kind  of  meats  ingender  this  humour,  through  their 
several  species,  and  which  are  to  be  avoided.     How  they  aher 

*  Fecit  omnia  delicta,  quae  fieri  possunt,  circa  res  sex  (ion  naturales;  et  ese  fuenmi 
eaussK  extrinsece,  ex  quibus  po&tea  ovtac  sunt  ob^tructiones.  ^  Path.  1.  1.  c.  S. 

MaJdmam  in  .g^gncndis  morbis  vim  obtinet,  pabulum,  materiamque  morbi  suggerens : 
nam  nee  ab  aere^  nee  a  perturbationibus,  vel  aliis  evidentibus  eaussis  morbi  sunt,  nisi 
oonsentiat  corporis  pra&paratio,  et  humorum  constitutio.  Ut  semel  dicara^  una  gala  ert 
•omniuin  morborum  ntater,  eliamsi  alius  est  genitor.  Ab  hac  morbi  sponte  sarpe 
emaiianti  nulla  alia  cogcntr  cau&&a.  *^  Cogan,  Eliot,  Vauhan,  Vciier. 
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and  change  the  matter,  spiriU  first,  and  after  humours,  by  which 
we  are  preserved,  and  tne  constitution  of  our  body,  Femelius 
and  others  will  shew  you.  I  hasten  to  the  thing  it  self:  and, 
first,  of  such  diet  as  offends  in  substance. 

Beef.]  Beef,  a  strong  and  hearty  meat  (cold  in  the  first 
d^;ree,  dry  in  the  second,  saith  Gal.  /•  3.  r.  1.  de  alim,  fac.) 
is  condemned  by  him,  and  all  succeeding  authors,  to  breed  gross 
melancholy  blood ;  good  tot  such  as  are  sound,  and  of  a  strong 
cpnsdtution,  for  labouring  men,  if  ordered  aright,  cornea, 
young,  of  an  ox,  for  all  gelded  meats  in  every  species  are  held 
best:  or,  if  old,  "such  as  have  been  tired  out  with  labour,  are 
preferred.  Aubanus  and  Sabellicus  commend  Portugal  beef 
to  be  the  most  savoury,  best,  and  easiest  of  digestion ;  we  com^ 
mend  ours :  but  all  is  rejected  and  unfit  for  such  as  lead  a  resty 
life,  any  ways  inclined  to  melancholy,  or  dry  of  complexion. 
Tales  (Galen  thinks)  defacili  melancholicis  agritudinibus  ca- 
piuntur, 

PorkJ]  Pork,  of  all  meats,  is  most  nutritive  in  his  own  na- 
ture, but  altogether  unfit  for  such  as  live  at  ease,  or  are  any 
ways  unsound  of  body  or  mind;  too  moist,  full  of  humours, 
ana  therefore  noxia  delicatisy  saith  Savanarola,  ex  earum  usu 
ut  dubitetw,  anfebris  quartana  generetur :  naught  for  queasie 
stomachs,  in  so  much,  that  frequent  use  of  it  may  breed  a 
quartan  ague. 

Goal,]  Savanarola  discommends  goats  flesh,  and  so  doth 
^  Bruerinus,  /.  13*  r.  19,  calling  it  a  filthy  beast,  and  rammish ; 
and  therefore  supposeth  it  will  breed  rank  and  filthy  substance : 
yetkid,such  as  are  young  and  tender,  Isaac  excepts,  Bruerinus, 
and  Galen,  /.  I.  c,  I.  de  alimefitorumJacuUattbus. 

Harl.]  Hart^  and  red  deer,  ^hath  an  evil  name;  it  yields 
gross  nutriment;  a  strong  and  great  gained  meat,  next  unto 
a  horse,  which  although  some  countries  eat,  as  Tartars  and 
they  of  China,  yet  "^  Giiuen  condemns.  Young  foals  are  as  com- 
monly eaten  in  Spain,  as  red  deer,  and,  to  furnish  their  navies, 
about  Malaga  especially,  often  used.  But  such  meats  ask 
long  baking  or  seething,  to  qualifie  them ;  and  yet  all  will  not 
serve. 

Venison^  FalUm  Deer,]  All  venison  is  melancholy,  and 
begets  bad  blood :  a  pleasant  meat  in  great  esteem  with  us 
^or  we  have  more  parks  in  England  than  there  are  in  all 
Europe  besides)  in  our  sole^nn  feiasts.     'Tis  somewhat  better. 


*  Frietagins.  **  Non  laudatur,  quia  mehncholicum  prtebet  Altinentuin. 

*  Mide  alit  cenrina  (inquit  Frietagius) :   crassissinium  et  atribilariurn  suppecUtat  ali- 
mentam.  '  Lib.  de  subtiUss.  dixtiL    Equina  caro  et  asinina  equinis  danda  est 

hominibuf  et  atininis. 
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hunted,  than  otherwise,  and  well  prepared  by  cookerj' ;  but 
generally  bad,  and  seldom  to  be  used. 

Hare]  Hare,  a  black  meat,  melancholy,  and  hard  of  diges- 
tion :  it  breeds  incubus^  often  eaten,  and  causeth  fearful  dreams ; 
so  doth  all  venison,  and  is  condemned  by  a  jury  of  physicians. 
Mizaldus  and  some  others  say  that  hare  is  a  merry  meat,  and 
that  it  will  make  one  fair,  as  Martials  epigram  testifies  to  Gellia; 
but  this  is  pel'  accidens^  because  of  the  good  sport  it  makes, 
merry  company,  and  good  discourse  that  is  commonly  at  the 
eating  of  it,  and'not  otherwise  to  be  understood. 

Conies  ]  "  Conies  are  of  the  nature  of  hares  Magninus 
compares  them  to  beef,  pig,  and  goat,  Reg.  sanit.part.  3  r.  17 : 
yet  young  rabbets,  by  all  men,  are  approved  to  be  good. 

Generally,  all  such  meats  as  are  hard  of  digestion,  breed  me- 
lancholy. rVretaeus,  lib,  7.  cap,  5,  reckons  up  heads  and  feet, 
^  bowels,  brains,  entrals,  marrow,  fat,  blood,  skins,  and  those 
inward  parts,  as  heart,  lungs,  liver,  spleen,  &c.  They  are  re- 
jected by  Isaac,  lib,  2.  part,  8.  Magninus,  part,  3.  cap.  17. 
Bruerinus,  lib.  12.     Savanarola,  Rm  32.  Tract.  2.    '  • 

Milk.']  Milk,  and  all  that  comes  of  milk,  as  butter  and  cheese, 
curds,  &c.  increase  melancholy  (whey  only  excepted,  which  is 
most  wholesome).  ^  Some  except  asses  milk.  The  rest,  to  such 
as  aresound,  is  nutritive  and  good,  especially  for  young  children; 
but,  because  soon  turned  to  corruption,  "^  not  good  for  those  that 
have  unclean  stomacks,  are  subject  to  hea(}ach,  or  have  green 
wounds,  stone,  &c.  Of  all  cheeses,  I  take  that  kind  whicn  we 
call  Banbury  cheese  to  be  the  best.  Ex  vettistis  pcssimiiSy  the 
older,  stronger,  and  harder,  the  worst,  as  Langius  discourseth 
in  his  Epistle  to  Melancthon,  cited  by  Mizaldus,  Isaac,/?.  5. 
Gal,  3.  de  cibis  boni  succi,  Sfci 

Fond.]  Amongst  fowl,  *^peacQ.cks  and  pigeons,  all  fenny 
fowl,  are  forbidden,  as  ducks,  geese,  swans,  herns,  cranes, 
coots,  didanpers,  waterherns,  with  all  those  teals,  curs,  shel- 
drakes, and  peckled  fowls,  that  come  hither  in  winter  out  of 
Scandia,  Muscovy,  Gretmland,  Friezland,  which  half  the  year 
are  covered  all  over  with  snow,  and  frozen  up.  Though  tnese 
be  fair  in  feathers,  pleasant  in  taste,  and  have  a  good  outside 
(like  hypocrites),  white  in  plumes,  and  soft,  their  nesh  is  hard, 
black,  unwholesome,  dangerous,  melancholy  meat.  Gravant 
ct  putrefaciunt  stomachum,  saith  Isaac,  part.  5.  de  vol.  their 
young  ones  are  more  tolerable;  but  young  pigeons  he  quite 
disproves. 

*  Panim  absunt  a  nature  leporum.     Bruerinus,  I.  1 9.  cap*  25.  puUonim  tenere  et 
optima.  ^  Illaudabilis  sued  nauseam  provocant  '  Pito.  Ahomar. 

'  Curio.  Frietaghis.  Magninus.  part.  3.  cap.  17. — Mercurlalis,  cle  afiect.  lib.  1.  c  I(X 
excepts  all  milk  meats  in  hypochondriacal  melancholy.  '  Wecker,  Syntax,  tbeor. 

p>  2.  Isaac,  Bru^r.  lib.  15.  cap.  30,  et  31. 
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Fishes.']  Rhasis  and  '*'  Magninus  discommend  all  fisb,  and  , 
say,  they  breed  viscosities^  slimy  nutriment,  little  and  humorous 
nourishment ;  Savanarola  adds  cold,  moist ;  and  phl^matick, 
Isaac ;  and  therefore  unwhcdesome  for  all  cold  ana  melancholy 
complexions.  Others  make  a  difference,  rejecting  only,  among 
fresh-water  fish,  eel,  tench,  lamprey,  craw-fish  (which  Bright 
approves,  cap.  6),  and  such  as  are  bred  in  muddy  and  standing 
waters,  and  have  a  taste  of  mud,  as  Franciscus  Bonsuetus 
poetically  defines.  [Lib,  de  aquatilibus) 

Nam  pisces  omnes,  qui  stagna  lacii^quu  frequentaiity 
Semper  plus  succi  detcrioris  liabont. 

All  fish,  that  standing  pools  and  lakes  frequent, 4' 
Do  ever  yield  b.id  juyce  and  nourishment. 

Lampreys,  Paulus  Jovius  (c.  34.  de  piscibus^ fluvial.)  highly 
magnifies,  and  saith,  none  speak  against  them,  but  inepti  and  '* 
scrtqndosi ;  some  scrupulous  persons;  but  ^  eels(c.  33.)  he  ab- 
horreth  :  in  cdl  places^  at  all  timesy  all  physicians  detest  them^ 
especially  about  the  solstice,  Gomesius  (Jib.  1.  c,  22.  de  sale) 
doth  immoderately  extol  sea-fish,  which  others  as  much  vilifie, 
and^  above- the  rest,  dryed,  sowced,  indurate  fish,  as  ling, 
fumados,  red-herrings,  sprats,  stock-fish,  haberdine,  poor-john^ 
all  shell-fish.  *=  Tim.  Bright  excepts  lobster  and  crab.  Mes- 
sarius  commends  salmon,  which  Bruerinus  contradicts,  lib.  22. 
c.  17.  Magninus  rejects  congre,  sturgeon,  turbot,  mackerel, 
skate.  / 

Carp  is  a  fish,  of  which  I  know  not  what  to  determine.  Fran-y 
ciscus  Bonsuetus  accounts  it  a  muddy  fish.  Hippolytus  Sal- 
vianus,  in  his  book  de  Piscium  naturd  et  p-ieparationcy  which 
was  printed  at  Rome  in  folio,  1554,  (with  most  elegant  pic- 
tures) esteems  carp  no  better  than  ^  slimy  watery  meat.  Pau- 
lus Jovius,  on  the  other  side,  disallowing  tench,  approves  of 
it ;  so  doth  Dubravius  in  his  books  of  fish-ponds.  Frietagius 
'^  extols  it  for  an  excellent  wholesome  meat,  and  puts  it  amongst 
the  fishes  of  the  best  rank ;  and  so  do  most  of  our  countrey 

gentlemen,  that  store  their  ponds  almost  with  no  other  fish, 
ut  this  controversie  is  easily  decided,  in  my  judgement, 
by  Bruerinus,  /.  22.  c.  13.  The  difference  riseth  from  the 
site^and  nature  of  pools,  ^^  sometimes  muddy,  sometimes  sweet: 
they  are  in  taste  as  the  place  is,  from  whence  they  be  taken.     In 

■  Cap.  18.  ptrt.  3.  ^  Ornni  loco  et  omni  tempore  medici  detestantur  anguillas, 

praeserlim  circa  solstitium.     Damnantur  turn  sanis  turn  apgris.  <*  Cap  6.  in  hia 

Tract  of  Melancholy.  <*  Optime  nutrit.  omnium  judicio,  inter  prims  notce  pisces 

guBtu  praestanti.  '  Non  est  dubium,  quin,  pro  viTariorum  situ  ac  natura,  magnas 

alimentorum  sortiantur  diflfereotias,  alibi  suaviures,  alibi  lutulentiores. 
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Uke  manner  almost,  we  may  conclude  of  other  fresh-fish.  But 
see  more  in  Rondeletius,  Bellonius,  Oribasius,  Ub.  ?•  cap.  38. 
Isaac,  I,  1.  especially  Hippolytus  Salvianus,  who  is  iristar  om- 
nium^  solus^  Sfc,  Howsoever  they  may  be  wholesome  and  ap- 
proved, much  use  of  them  is  not  ggod.  P.  Forestus,  in  his 
Medicinal  Observations, "  relates,  that  Carthusian  fryers,  whose 
living  is  most  part  fish,  are  more  subject  to  melancholy  than  any 
other  order ;  and  that  he  found  by  experience,  being  sometimes 
their  physician  ordinary  at  Delph  in  Holland.  He  exemplifies 
it  witn  an  instance  of  one  Buscodnese,  a  Carthusian  of  a  ruddy 
colour,  and  well  liking,  that,  by  solitary  living  and  fish-eating, 
became  so  misaffectea. 

Unbs.]  Amongst  herbs  to  be  eaten,  I  find  gourds,  cow- 
cumbers,  coleworts,  melons,  disallowed,  but  especially  oib- 
bage.  It  causc^th  troublesome  dreams,  and  sends  up  black 
vapours  to  the  brain.  Galen,  {loc^  affect.  L  3.  c.  6)  of  all 
^ herbs,  condemns  cabbage;  and  Isaac,  Tib,  2,  c,  I.  aninue  gra- 
vitatem  facit,  it  bnncs  heaviness  to  the  soul.  Some  are  of 
opinion,  that  all  raw  herbs  and  sallets  breed  melancholy  blood, 
except  bugloss  and  lettice.  Crato  (consiL  21 .  lib,  2)  speaks 
against  all  herbs  and  worts,  except  Dorra^e,  bugloss,  fennel, 
parsly,dill,  bawm,  succory.  Magninus,  {regtm,  santtatis^  S.part. 
cap,  31)  omnes  herba  simpliciter  makPf  via  cibi:  all  herbs  are 
simply  evil  to  feed  on  (as  he  thinks).  So  did  that  scofiing  cook 
in  ^  Piautus  hold. 

Non  ego  coenam  condio^  ut  alii  coqui  solent. 


Qui  mihi  conditaprata  in  patinis  proferunt, 
Boves  qui  convivas  faciunt,  herbasque  aggerunt. 

Like  other  cooks,  I  do  not  supper  dress. 

That  put  whole  medows  in  a  platter^ 
And  make  no  better  of  the  guests  than  beeves. 

With  herbs  and  grass  to  feed  them  fatter. 

Our  Italians  and  Spaniards  do  make  a  whole  dinner  of  herbs 
and  sallets  (which  our  said  Piautus  calls  comas  terrestresy  Ho- 
race, cotnas  sine  sanguine) ;  by  which  means,  as  he  follows  it, 


«  Hie  homines  tam  brevem  vitam  colunt 

Qui  herbas  hujusmodi  in  alvum  suam  conger unt: 

Formidolosum  dictu,  non  esu  niodo, 

Quas  herbas  pecudes  non  edunt,  homines  edunt. 

Their  Hves^  that  eat  such  herbs,  must  needs  be  short ; 
And  *tis  a  fearful  thing  for  to  report,         "^ 


•ObscnraU  16.  lib.  10.  ^  Pieudolus,  act  3.  seen.  2.  '  Piautus,  ibid. 
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That  men  bIiouIiI  feed  on  such  n  kind  ot  meat, 
Wliicli  very  Junieute  would  refu>e  10  eat. 

*Tbey  arewindv,  and  not  fit  therefore  to  be  eaten  of  all  men 
raw,  though  qualified  with  ovl*  but  in  broths,  or  ottierwise.  See 
more  of  tBese  in  every  ''husDandman  and  herbalist. 

RooU.']  Roots  [etst  gaarundam  eentium  opes  sint,  saith  Brue- 
rinus — the  wealth  of  some  countries,  and  sole  food)  are  windv 
and  bad,  or  troublesome  to  the  head ;  as  onyons;  garlick,  scaf- 
lions,  tumeps,  caireU,  radishes,  parsnips.  Crato  {lib.  2.  consil.  1 1 ) 
disallows  all  roots;  though  "some  approve  of  parsnips  and 
potatoes.  ''  Magninus  is  of  Cratos  opinion—'  thei/  ti-oubU  the 
mind,  sending  gross  Jumes  to  the  brain,  make  men  mad,  espe- 
cially garlict,  onyons,  if  a  man  liberally  feed  on  them  a  year 
together.  Guianerius  {tract.  15.  cap.  f)  complains  of  all 
manner  of  roots,  and  so  doth  Bruerinus,  even  parsnips  them- 
selves, which  are  the  best;  Lib.  9.  cap.  14.  pastinacarum  usus 
tuccos  gignit  improbos. 

Fruits.)  Crato  [consil.  21.  lUi.  1)  utterly  forbids  all  manner  of 
fruits,  as  pea^,  apples,  plums,  cherries,  strawberries,  nuts, 
medlers,  serves,  &c  Sajiguljiem  tn/lcnint,  saith  Villanovanus  j 
they  infect  the  blood;  and  putrine  it,  Magninus  holds,  and 
must  not  therefore  be  taken,  vid  cibi,  aut  quantitate  magnd,  not 
to  make  a  meal  o(,  or  in  any  great  quanti^.  'Cardan  makes 
that  a  cause  of  their  continual  sickness  at  Fessa  in  Africk,  because 
they  live  so  much  on  fruits,  eating  them  thrice  a  day.  Lnu- 
rentius  approves  of  many  fruits,  in  his  Tracf  of  Melancholy, 
which  otners  disallow,  and,  amongst  the  rest,  apples,  ^which 
some  likewise  commend)  as  sweetings,  pairmains,  pippins,  as 
good  against  melancholy ;  but  to  him  that  is  any  way  inclined 
to  or  touched  with  this  malady, "  Nicholas  Piso,  in  his  Practicks, 
forbids  all  fruits,  as  windy,  or  to  be  sparingly  eaten  at  least,  and 
not  raw.  Amongst  other  fruits,  "  Bruerinus  (out  of  Galen)  ex- 
cepts gn^xs  and  figs;  but  I  find  them  likewise  rejected. 

Ptdse.']    AH  pulse  are    naught,   beans,  pease,  fitches,  &c.  ^''^ 
they  fill  the  brain  (saith  Isaac)  with  gross  nimes,  breed  black 
thick  blood,  and  cause  troublesome  dreams.     And  therefore, 
that  which  Pythagoras  said  to  his  scholars  of  old,  may  be  for 
ever  i^piyed  to  melancholy  men,i^,^)£is(i£s^trte^f,-  eat  no  pease 


■  Quare  reciiui  Tilctudini  iiue  qiuique  contulel,  qui,  tipiik  ptiorum  parentum 
nemuc,  egi  plane  »tl  oiniferft  vel  p«rce  dnguitiriL  Kprdeim,  «p.4.  de  rfrousu  mrf. 
•InMixaldodcHartOiF.  Creteeiit.Herbutcin.  &e.  'Cigh  13.  p«tt.3.  Briglil, 

o  hii  Tnct  of  MvL  '  InteUeetum  luibutt,  producunt  iauniun.  ■  Audivi. 

[loquitMa^nin.)  quod,  ti  i|uii  ex  iii  perinnum  continue  conmlil,  in  innnitm  cidereL 
r.  13.   Improbi  iDcci  lunLcip.  12.  '  De  rerum  vuteut.      In  Fnd  pferumque 

"■  '  dip.         I  L-ui.  dp  mel.         *Lib.l1.r.3. 
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nor  feeans.  Yet,  to  such  as  will  needs  eat  them,  I  would  give 
this  counsel;  to  prepare  them  according  to  those  rules  that 
Arnoldus  Villanovanus  and  Frietagins  prescribe,  for  eating  and 
dressing  fruits,  herbs,  roots,  pulse,  &c. 

Spices,'\  Spices  cause  hot  and  head  melancholy,  and  are, 
for  that  cause,  forbidden  by  our  physicians,  to  such  men  as  are 
inclined  to  this  malady,  as  pepper,  ginger,  cinnamon,  cloves, 
mace,  dates,  &c.  hony  and  sugar.  *  Some  except  hony :  to  those 
that  are  cold,  it  may  be  tolerable;  but  ^'dulcia  se  in  bileni  ver- 
tunt :  they  are  obstructive.  Crato  therefore  forbids  all  Fpice 
(in  a  consultation  of  his  for  a  melancholy  sclioolmaster),  omnia 
aromatica,  et  quidquid  safiguinem  adurit :  so  doth  FemeliuR, 
consil.  45;  Guianerius,  tract.  15.  c.  2;  Mercurial  is,  cons.  189. 
To  these  I  may  add  all  sharp  and  sowre  things,  luscious,  and 
over-sweet,  or  fat,  as  oyl,  vinegar,  verjuice,  mustard,  salt ;  as 
sweet  things  are  obstructive,  so  these  are  corrosive.  Gomesius 
(in  his  books  c!e  sale,  I  I.  c  21 .)  highly  commends  salt ;  so  do 
Codronchus  in  his  tract,  de  sale  ahsinthii,  Lenin,  l.  3.  c.9.  dr 
occult,  nat,  mir.  Yet  common  experience  finds  salt,  and  salt- 
meats,  to  be  great  procurers  of  this  disease :  and  for  that  cause, 
belike,  those  Egyptian  priests  abstained  from  salt,  even  so  much 
as  in  their  bread,  Ut  sine  jperturhationc  anima  esset^  saith  mine 
authour— that  their  souls  might  be  free  from  perturbations. 

Bread,]  Bread  that  is  made  of  baser  grain,  as  pease,  beans, 
oats,  rye,  or  "^ over-hard  baked,  crusty,  and  black,  is  often 
spoken  against  as  causing  melancholy  juyce  and  wind.  John 
Mayor,  in  the  first  book  of  his  History  of  Scotland,  contends 
much  for  the  wholesomness  of  oaten  bread.  It  was  objected 
to  him,  then  living  at  Paris  in  France,  that  his  countrymen 
fed  on  oats  and  base  grain,  as  a  disgrace;  but  he  doth  ingenu- 
ously confess,  Scotlahd,  Wales,  and  a  third  part  of  England, 
did  most  part  use  that  kind  of  bread ;  that  it  was  as  whoisome 
as  any  grain,  and  yielded  as  good  nourishment.  And  yet 
Wecker  (out  of  Galen),  calls  it  horse  meat,  and  fitter  for  ju- 
ments  than  men,  to  feed  on.  But  read  Galen  himself,  {Lib,  i\ 
De  cibis  boni  et  mali  sued)  more  largely  discoursing  of  corn 
and  brdad. 

Wine,']  All  black  wines,  over-hot,  compound,  strong  thick 
drinks,  as  Muscadine,  Malmsie,  j\Ilegant,  Rumny,  Brown- 
bastard,  Metheglen,  and  the  like,  of  which  they  have  thirty 
several  kinds  in  Muscovy — all  such  made  drinks  are  hurtful 
in  this  case,  to  such  as  are  hot,  or  of  a  sanguine  cholerick  com- 


•  Bright  (c.  G.)  excepts  hony.  ^  Hor  tpud  Scoltstum,  consil.  ( «6.  '  ^4c 

comedas  crustam,  choleram  quit  gignit  aduitam.     Schol.  Sat 
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plexion,  young,  or  iucliDed  to  head-tnelancholv:  for  many  times 
the  drinking  of  wine  alone  causcth  it.  Arculanus  (c.  I€.  in  &. 
Rhasis)  puts  in  '  wine  for  u  great  cause,  especially  if  it  be  im- 
moderately used.  Guianeriiis(2j-arf.  l£.<:.2}teUsastory  oftwu 
Dutchmen,  to  whom  lie  gave  entertainment  in  his  house,  that, 
*"  in  one  months  space,  were  both  melancholy  iiy  drinking  of  wine  ; 
one  did  nought  but  sing,  the  other  sigh.  Galen  [L  de  caussis 
morb.  c.  S),  Mattliiolus  (on  Dioseorides)  and,  above  all  other, 
Andreas  Bachius,  (/.  3.  18,  19,  20)  have  reckoned  upon  those 
inconveniences  that  comeby  wine.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this, 
to  such  as  are  cold,  or  sluggish  melancholy,  a  cup  ot  wine  is 
good  physick;  and  so  dotn  Mercurialis  grant,  consil.  25.  In 
uiat  case,  if  the  temperature  be  cold,  as  to  most  melancholy  men 
it  is,  wine  is  much  commended,  if  it  be  inuderately  used. 

Cider,  Perry.]  Cider  and  Terry  are  both  cola  and  windy 
drinks,  and,  for  that  cause,  to  be  neglected;  and  so  are  all 
those  hot  spiced  strong  drinks. 

Beer.]  Beer,  if  it  be  over  new  or  over  stale,  over  strong,  or 
not  sod,  smell  of  the  cask,  sharp,  or  sowr,  is  most  unwholsome, 
frets,  and  gauls,  &c.  Henricus  Ayrerus,  in  "a  consultation  of 
his,  for  one  that  laboured  oi  hijpochondriacal  melancholy,  dis- 
commends beer;  so  doth  ''  Crato  (in  that  excellent  counsel  of 
his,  lib.  2.  consil.  2 1 )  as  too  windy,  because  of  the  hop.  But 
he  means,  belike,  that  thick  black  Bohemian  beer  used  in  some 
other  parts  of 'Germany, 


—nil  Kpi«slus  iia. 


Dura  bibitun  nil  clarius  e»l,  dum  mingitur  ;  uode 
Constat,  quod  uiultas  fuces  in  corpure  liD()iiat — 

Nothing  cnmcs  in  so  thick  ; 
Nothing  goes  out  i-o  thin  ; 
It  uiust  needs  follow,  then. 
The  drugs  are  left  within— 

as  that  old  'poet  scoffed,  calling  it  Stygia;  monstrum  conforme 
paludi,  a  monstrous  drink,  like  the  Hver  Slyx.  But  let  them 
say  as  they  list,  to  such  as  are  accustomed  unto  it,  'tis  a  most 
wholsome  {'  so  Polydor  Virgil  calleth  it)  and  a  pleasant  drink  -. 
it  is  more  subtil  and  better  for  the  hop,  that  rarifies  it,  and 
hath  an  especial  vertue  against  melancnoly,  as  our  herbalists 
confess,  Fucbsius  approves,  lib.  2.  sea.  2.  instil,  cap.  11.  and 
many  others. 

■  Vmum  tiiibidum.  ''Ei  rini  potentU  bitHCiDoc,  duo  Akouoai  in  una  diciik 

'  HiUetheim.  tiHcil.  fol>  373.  '  Crauiun  bcmiu 
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Waters.']  Standing  waters,  thick  and  ill  coloured,  such  as 
come  forth  of  pools  and  motes,  where  hemp  hath  been 
steeped,  or  slimy  fishes  live,  are  most  unwholsome,  putrified, 
and  full  of  mites,  creepers,  slimy,  muddy,  unclean,  corrupt, 
impure,  by  reason  of  the  suns  heat,  and  still  standing.  I'hey 
cause  foul  distemperatures  in  the  body  and  mind  of  man,  are 
unfit  to  make  drink  of,  to  dress  meat  with,  or  to  be  *used 
about  men  inwardly  or  outwardly.  They  are  good  for  many 
domestical  Uses,  to  wash  horses,  water  cattle,  &c.  or  in  time 
of  necessity,  but  not  otherwise.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that 
such  fat  standing  waters  make  the  best  beer,  and  that  seething 
doth  defecate  it,  as ''Cardan  holds  (/i&  18.  subtil.)  it  mends 
the  substance  and  savour  of  it;  but  it  is  a  paradox.  Such 
beer  may  be  stronger,  but  not  so  wholsome  as  the  other,  as 
'Jobertus  truly  justifieth,  out  of  Galen,  {Paradox,  dec.  1. 
Paradox.  5)  that  the  seething  of  such  impure  watere 
doth  not  purge  or  purifie  them.  Pliny  {lib.  31.  c.  3)  is  of 
the  same  tenent^  and  P.  Crescentius,  agriadt.  lib.  I.  et  lib,  4. 
c.  11.  et  c.  45.  Pamphilius  Herilachus,  /.  4.  de  not.  aquaivnu, 
sudh  waters  are  naught,  not  to  be  used,  and  (by  the  testi- 
mony of  **  Galen)  breed  agues,  dropsies^  pleurisies^  splenctick 
and  melancholy  passionSy  hurt  the  eyes^  cause  a  bad  tem- 
perature^ and  ill  disposition  of  the  whole  body^  with  bad  colour. 
This  Jobertus  stifly  maintains,  {Paradox,  lib.  1.  part.  5)  that 
it  causeth  bleer  eyes,  bad  colour,  and  many  loathsome  diseases 
to  such  as  use  it.  This,  which  they  say,  stands  with  good 
reason;  for,  as  geographers  relate,  the  water  of  Astracan 
breeds  worms  in  such  as  drink  it  *^  Axius,  or  (as  now  called) 
Verduri,  the  fairest  river  in  Macedonia,  makes  all  cattle 
black  that  taste  of  it  Aliacmon,  now  Peleca,  another  stream 
in  Thessaly,  turns  cattle  most  part  white,  si  potui  ducas. 
I.  Aubanus  Bohemus  referrs  that  ^struma^  or  poke  of  the 
Bavarians  and  Styrians,  to  the  nature  of  their  waters,  as 
«  Munster  doth  that  of  the  Valesians,  in  the  Alps ;  and  ^  Bodiue 
supposeth  the  stuttering  of  some  families  in  Aquitania,  about 
Labden,  to  proceed  from  the  same  cause,  and  that  the  fiUh 
is  derived  fi'oiH  the  water  to  their  bodies.  So  that  they 
that  use  nlthy  standing,  ill-coloured,  thick,  muddy  water, 
must  needs  have  muddy,  ill-coloured,  impure,  and  infirm 
bodies:  aqd,  because  the  body  works  upon  the  mind,  they 

*  Galen.  1.    1.  de  san.  tuend.     Cavendae  Kunt  aquc  quae  ex  stagnis  hauriuntur,  et 
quae  turbidsc  ct  male  olentes,  &c.  '» Innoxium  reddit  et  bene  olmtcm. 

^  Contendit  haec  vitia  cocllone  non  emendari.  <*  Lib.  de  bonitate  aquze.     Hv- 

dropein  auget,  febres  putridas,  splenem,  tusses ;  nocet  oculis ;  intlum  hdbiUnn  corporis 
et  colorem.  *  Mag.  Nigritatem  inducit,  li  pecora  btbcarint.  ^  Aqvue  ex 

iMTibus  coactac  strurnosot  faciunt.  s  Cofmog  1. 3.  cap.  86.  *>  Metbod. 

hist.  cap.  5.  Balbutiunt  Labdoni  m  Aquitantk  ob  aquas ;  a'qiie  hi  morlit  ab  aqvis  i« 
corpora  derivantur. 
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ahftU  kave  grosser  understandings!  dull,  fog!ST^  tndasidioiy 
spirits,  and  be  really  subject  to  all  manner  ofiDnrmities. 

Ta  these  noxious  simples,  we  may  reduce  an  infinite  nunv- 
ber  of  compound,  artificial,  made  dishes,  of  which  our  cooks  v 
afibrd  us  a  great  variety,  as  taylors  do  fashions  in  our  afpparel/ 
Such  are  "puddings  stuffed  with  blood,  or  otherwise  composed^ 
baked  meats^  sowced,  indurate  meats,,  fi^ed,  and  l»^oiIeo,  but- 
tered meats,  copdite,  powdrcd,  and  over-dryed.   ''all   cakes, 
simnels,  bnns^  cracknels,  made  with  butter,  spice,  &c.   fritp- 
ters^  pancakes,  pies,  salsages,  and  those  several  simces,  simrp, 
or  over  sweet,  of  which  scientia  popimp,  (as  Seneca  calls  it} 
hath  served  those  ""  Apician  tricks,  and  perfomed  dishes^  which^ 
Adrian  the  Sixth,  pope,  so  much  admired  in  the  accounte  of  his* 
predecessour  Leo  decimus ;  and  which  prodigious  riot  and  pro^ 
digality  have  invented  in  this  age.     These  do  generally  ingen«^ 
der  gross  humours,  fill  the  stomach  with  crudities,  and  all  thoser 
inward  parts  with  obstructions.    Montanus  {consiL  22)  gives 
iostance  in  a  melancholy  Jew,  that,  by  eating  such 'tart  sawces, 
made  dishes^  and  salt  meats,  with  which  he  was  over*mtteb 
delighted,  became  melancholy,  and  was  evil  affected.     Sadat 
examples  are  ^miliar  and  common. 

SUBSECT.  II. 
Quantity  ofDyet  a  cause. 

I  HERE  is  not  so  much  harm  proceeding  from  the  substance 
it  self  of  meat,  and  quality  of  it,  in  ilUdressing  and  pre- 
paring, as  there  is  from  the  quantity,  di^rder  of  time  and  pmce, 
unseasonable  use  oi  it,  **  intemperance^  over-much  or  over- 
little  taking  of  it.  A  true  saying  it  is,  Plures  crapula  quam 
gladius ;  this  gluttony  kills  more  than  the  sword ;  this  omni* 
vorantia,  et  homicula  gula^  this  all  devouring,  and  murdering 
gut.  And  that  of  *  Pliny  is  truer;  simph  diet  is  the  bests 
heaping  up  of  several  meats  is  pernicious^ '  and  sa*wces  XDorse ; 
many  dishes  bring  niany  diseases.     ^Avicen   cryes  out,  that 

•  EduUa  ex  sanguine  et  sufibcato  p&rta.     Hildesheim.  ^  Cupedu  vero»  pU- 

centae,  bellaria,  comnient&que  alia  curiosa  pistonim  et  coquorum  gustui  servi6ntiinn« 
cnnciliant  morbos  turn  corpori  turn  animo  insanabiles.  Philo  Judaeus,  lib.  de  vic- 
timis.  P.  Joy.  vit4  ejus.  '^  As  lettice  steeped  in  wine,  birds  fed  with  fennel  and 

sugar*  as  a  popes  concutMne  used  in  Avignlon.    Sftephan.  '  Animae  negottuni 

illafaaesiU,  et  de  templo  Dei  immundura  slabulum  facft.    Peletius,  10.  c.  •  Lib.< 

lUc.  52«  Homioi  cibus  utilissimus  sitnjdiex;  ocervatio  ciborum  pestif^,  et  con- 
Hitw^ipiM,  pemiciosa ;  multos  morbos  multa  fereula  ferunt.  ^  31  Dee.  2.  c.    Ki- 

hil  deteriua  quam  si  ftexnpus  justo  longius  comedeodo  protrabatur,  et  raria  cibonmi 
genera  conjuogantur  ^  inde  morborum  scaturigo,  quae  ex  repugnantid  honrennB 
orttur> 
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nothing  is  worse  than  to  feed  on  many  dishes^  or  to  protract 
the  time  of  rrieals  longer  than  ordinary ;  from  thence  proceed 
our  infirmities :  and  'tis  the  fountain  of  all  diseases,  "which 
arise  out  of  the  repugnancy  of'  gross  humours.  Thence,  saith 
•Fernelius,  come  crudities,  wind,  oppilations,  cacochymiuj 
plethora^  cachexia,  bradypepsia  :  ^  hinc  subitce  mortes,  atque 
intestata  senectus ;  suddain  death,  &c.  and  what  not  ? 

As  a  lamp  is  choaked  with  a  multitude  of  ovl,  or  a  little 
fire  with  overmuch  wood,  quite  extinguished ;  so  is  the  natural 
heat,  with  immoderate  eating,  strangled  in  the  body.  Pemi- 
ciosa  sentina  est  abdomen  insaturabile,  one  saith — an  insa- 
tiable paunch  is  a  pernicious  sink,  and  the  fountain  of  all  dis- 
eases, both  of  body  and  mind.  ^  Mercurialis  will  have  it  a 
peculiar  cause  of  this  private  disease.  Solenander  {consil.  5. 
sect.  3)  illustrates  this  of  Mercurialis,  with  an  example  of  one 
so  melancholy,  ab  intempestivis  comissationibus,  unseason- 
able feasting.  "^  Crato  confirms  as  much,  in  that  often  cited 
counsel,  21.  lib.  2,  putting  superfluous  eating  for  a  main  cause. 
But  what  need  I  seek  farmer  for  proofs  ?  Hear  *  Hippocrates 
yhimself,  lib.  2,  aphoris.  10.  Impure  bodies,  the  more  they 
are  nourished,  the  more  they  are  hurt ,-  for  the  7iourishment  is 
putrified  with  vicious  humours. 

And  yet,  for  all  this  harm,  which  apparently  follows  surfei- 
ting and  drunkenness,  see  how  we  luxuriate  and  rage  m  this 
kind.  Read  what  Johannes  Stuckius  hath  written  lately  of 
this  subject,  in  his  great  volumn  De  Antiquorum  Conviviis,  and 
of  our  present  age :  quam  ^portentosce  coence,  prodigious  sup- 
pers: ^qui,  dum  invitant  ad  ccenam,  efferunt  ad  sepidcrum^ 
what  Fagos,  Epicures,  Apicios,  Heliogables  our  times  afford? 
Lucullus  ghost  walks  still ;  and  every  man  desires  to  sup  in 
Apollo :  ^sops  costly  dish  is  ordinarily  served  up. 

h  Magis  ilia  JLivartt,  quae  pluris  emuntur: 


the  dearest  cates  are  best ;  and  ^tis  an  ordinary  thini^  to  be- 
stow twenty  or  thirty  pound  on  a  dish,  some  thousanci  crowns 
upon  a  dinner.  *  Mulev-Hamet,  king  of  Fez  and  Morocco, 
spent  three  pound  on  the  sawce  of  a  capon :  it  is  nothing  in 
our  times:  we  scorn  all  that  is  cheap.  We  loath  the  very 
^  light,  (some  of  us,  as  Seneca  notes)  6^caM5^  it  comes  free  :  and 

■  Path .  L  1 .  c  1 4.  •>  Juv.  Sat  5.  "^  Nimia  repletio  ciborum  fidt  me- 

lancholicum.  J  Comestio  superflua  cibi,  et  portils  quantitas  nimia.  •  Iro- 

pura  corpora  quanto  magis  nutria,  tanto  magis  ledis :  putrefacit  enim  aliroentum  vi- 
tioaua  humor.  f  Vid.  Ooclen.  de  portentosia  ccenis,  &c.     Puteani  Cbin. 

a  Amb.  lib.  de  Jeju.  cap.  14.  ^  Juvenal.  *  Guicclardin.  ^  ^a.  quKit.  4. 

ca.  ult.  (astidio  est  lumen  gratuitum ;  dolet  quod  solera,  quod  spiritum.  emere  dob 
pos&imut,  quod  hie  aer,  non  emptus,  ex  facili,  &c.  adeo  nihil  placet,  niai  quod  ca- 
ram  est. 
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we  are  offended  wit  A  the  suns  heat^  and  those  cool  blasts^  be^ 
cause  'we  buy  them  not.  This  air  we  breath  is  so  common, 
we  care  not  for  it ;  nothing  pleaseth  but  what  is  dear.  And, 
if  we  be  *  witty  in  any  thing,  it  is  ad  gulam:  if  we  study  at 
all,  it  is  erudito  buru^  to  please  the  palat,  and  to  satisfie  the 
gut.  A  cook  of  old  was  a  base  knave  (as  ^  Livy  complains), 
out  now  a  great  tnan  in  request :  cookery  is  become  an  arty  a 
noble  science:  cooks  are  gentlemen:  venter  deus.  They 
wear  their  brains  in  their  bellies^  and  their  guts  in  their 
heads,  (as  ^  Agrippa  taxed  some  parasites  of  his  time)  rushing 
on  their  own  destruction,  as  if  a  man  should  run  upon  the 
point  of  a  sword ;  usque  dum  rumpantur,  comedunt :  ^  all  day, 
all  night,  let  the  physician  say  what  he  will — imminent 
danger  and  feral  diseases  are  now  ready  to  seize  upon  them — 
they  will  eat  till  they  vomit,  (edunt  ut  vomant ;  vomunt  ut 
edant,  saith  Seneca ;  which  Dion  relates  of  Vitellius,  Solo 
transitu  ciborum  nutriri  judicatus :  his  meat  did  pass  through, 
and  away)  or  till  they  burst  again.  ^Strage  animantium  veih- 
trem  oticrant;  and  rake  over  all  the  world,  as  so  many  'slaves, 
belly-gods,  and  land-serpents ;  et  totus  orbis  ventri  nimis  an-- 
gustus :  the  whole  world  cannot  satisfie  their  appetite.  «  Sea, 
land^  riverSy  lakes,  8fC.  may  not  give  content  to  their  raging 
guts.  To  make  up  the  mess,  what  immoderate  drinking 
m  every  place !  Senem  potum  pota  trahebat  anus ,-  how  they 
flock  to  the  tavern !  as  if  they  were  Jruges  consumere  nattp 
bom  to  no  other  end  but  t6  eat  and  drink,  (like  OfFellius  Bibu- 
lus,  that  famous  Roman  parasite,  quij  dum  viritj  out  bibit  aut 
minxit)  as  so  many  casks  to  hold  wine;  yea,  worse  than  a 
cask,  that  marrs  wine,  and  it  self  is  not  marred  by  it  Yet  these 
are  brave  men;  Silenus  ebrius  was  no  braver:  et  qua fiie^ 
runt  vitia,  mores  sunt :  'tis  now  the  fashion  of  our  times,  an 
honour :  nunc  vero  res  ista  eo  rediit  (as  Chrysost.  serm.  80- 
in  5.  Ephes.  comments)  ut  effeminate  ridendceque  ignavide 
loco  habeatur,  nolle  inebrian ;  'tis  now  come  to  that  pasSy 
that  he  is  no  gentleman,  a  very  milk-sop,  a  clown,  of  no 
bringing  up,  that  will  not  drink,  fit  for  no  company :  he  is 
your  omy  gallant  that  plays  it  off  finest,  no  disparagement 
now  to  stagger  in  the  streets,  reel,  rave,  &c.  but  much  to  his 
fame  and  renown ;  as,  in  like  case,  Epidicus  told  Thesprio  his 
fellow  servant,  in  the  ^  poet     JEdepol  J  f acinus  improbumy 


*  Ingenioti  ad  gulam.  ^  Olim  .vile  numdpium,  nunc  in  omni  aestimatl- 

one;  nunc  an  haberi  ccepta,  &c.  '  EpUt  28.  L  7.  quorum  in  ventre  ingenium, 

in  paiiois,  &c.  'In  lucem  coenat  Sertoriui.  *  Seneca.  ''Mandpia 

gulc,  dapes  non  sapore  led  sumptu  sestimantei.  Seneca,  consol.  ad  Helviam* 
*  Soerientia  guttura  utiare  non  possunt  fluvii  et  maria.  ^neas  Sylvius,  de  miaer.  cu* 
riaL  ^  Plautua. 
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on^  urged:  the  other  replied^.  At  Jam  al^ifecere  idem;-  erU 
iUi  ilia  res  honori  :  'tip  npw  no  fault,  there  tie  so  many  brave 
examples  to  bear  one  out;  'tis  a  credit  to  have  a  strong  bram, 
and  carry  his  liquor  well :  the  sole  contention,  who  can  drink 
most>  and  fox  his  fellow  soonest.  'Tis  the  sumrnum  bontm  of 
our  tradesmen^  their  felicity,  life  and  soul,  {tantd  dulcedine 
qffectanty  saith  Pliny,  lib.  14.  cap.  12,  m/  magna  pews  non 
aliud  vita  prcemium  inteUigat)  their  chief  comfort,  to  be 
merry  together  in  an  alehouse  or  tavern,  as  our  modem  Mus- 
covites do  in  their  mede-inns,  and  Turks  in  their  coffee-houses, 
which  much  resemble  our  taverns :  they  will  labour  hard  all 
day  lon^,  to  be  drunk  at  night,  and  spend  totim  anni  labores 
(as  St.  Ambrosf^  adds)  in  a  tipling  feast ;  convert  day  into  ni^bt, 
as  Seneca  taxeth  some  in  bis  times,  pervertvnt  qfficia  noctts  et 
ktcisi  when,  we  rise^  they  commoidy  go  to, bed,  like  our  An- 
tiqpodesy 

Nosque  ubi  primus  cquis  Oriens  afflavit  anhelis, 
lUis  sera  rubens  accendit  lumina  Vesper. 

So  did  Petronius  in  Tacitus,  Heliogabalus  in  Lampridius, 


>*  Noctes  vjgilabat  ad  ipsum 


Mane ;  diem  toium  stertebat.- 


Smyndiris  the  Sybarite  never  saw  the  sun  rise  or  set,  so  much 
as  once  in  twenty  years.  Verres,  against  whom  TuUy  so  much 
inveighs,  in  winter  he  never  was  extra  tectum^  vix  extra 
lictum,  never  almost  out  of  bed,  ^still  wenching,  and  drink- 
ing ;  so  did  he  spend  his  time,  and  so  do  myriads  in  our  dayes. 
They  haye gymnasia  bibonum^  schools  and  rendezvous;  these 
Centaures  and  Lapithse  toss  pots  and  bowls,  as  so  many  balls, 
invent  new  tricks,  as  salsages,.  anchoves,  tobacco,  caveare, 
pickled  oysters,  herrings,  fumadoes,  &c.  innumerable  salt- 
meats  to  mcrease  their  appetite,  and  study  how  to  hurt  them- 
selves  by  taking  antidotes,  ""to  cany  their  drink  the  better i 
^andf  tmen  naught  else  serves^  they  wiU  go  forth,  or  be  con- 
veyed  out,  to  empty  their  gorge,  that  they  may  retmn  to  drink 
qjresh.  They  make  laws,  insanas  leges,  contra  bibendi  faU 
laciaSf  and  *  Drag  of  it  when  they  have  dcme,  crowning  that 
man  that  is  soonest  gone,  as  their  drunken  prcdecessours 
have  done,  {^quid  ego  video?  Ps.  Cum  corond  Pseuda- 
turn  ebrium  tuum)  and,   when  they  are  dead,  will  have  a 

*  Hot*  ^  Diet  breritas  conviyiii,  nocttt  longitudo  stupris,  coaterelittur. 

•  Bt,  quo  plus  capiant,  irritainenta  excogitantur.  •*  Fora«  portantur,  ut  ad  co«- 

viTlum  reportentur;  repleri  ut  exhauriant,  et  exhaurire  ut  bibant     Ambros.        *lo- 
,  gCQtia  Ttn,  Tthit  ad  ostentatioDem,  &c.  ^  Plautus. 
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'Can  €^  wine,  vfhii  ^Marons  old  wovnan,  to  be  efiigrav^Otiftcir 
tombs.  So  tbey  triumph  in  villany,  and  jindtifie  their  wicked- 
ness with  Rabelais,  that  French  Lucian,  *^  drunkenness  is  better 
for  the  body  than  physick,  because  there  be  more  old  drunkards, 
dian  cJd  physicians."  Many  such  frothy  arguments  they  have, 
*  inviting  and  encouraging  others  to  do  as  they  do,  and  love 
diem  dearly  for  it  (noglew  like  to  that  of  good  fellowship.)  S6 
tlid  Alcibiades  in  Greece,  Nero,Bonosus,  Heliogabalus  in  Rome 
(or  Alegabalus  rather^  as  he  was  stiled  of  old,  as  "^  Imadus  proves 
out  of  some  old  coyns) ;  so  do  many  great  men  sml,  as  ^  Hetes- 
bachius  observes.  When  a  prince  drmks  till  his  eyes  stare,  Vke 
Bitias  in  the  poet, 


(*  ille  impiger  faausit 


Spumantem  pateram) 

and  comes  off  clearly,  sound  trumpets,  fife  and  drums^  the 
spectators  will  applaud  him;  the  ^bishop  himse]fy  (if  he  belye 
tnero  not)  *with  his  chaplaiuj  will  stand  by^  and  do  as  much  ,- 
O  dignum  principe  haustum !  'twas  done  like  a  prince.  Otir 
Dutchmen  invite  all  comers  with  a  pail  and  a  dish :  velui  in^ 
fundibtda^  integras  obbas.  exhawriunty  et  in  monstrosis  poculis 
ipsi  monstrosi  monstrosius  epotanty  making  barrels  cf  their 
bellies.  Incredibik  dictUj  (as  'one  of  their  own  country- 
men complains)  ^quantum  liquoris  immodcstissima  gens  ca^ 
piatj  Sfc.  Ham  they  laoe  a  man  that  will  be  drumc^  crown 
him  and  honour  him  for  it^  hate  him  that  will  not  pledge 
him,  stab  him,  kill  him :  a  roost  intolerable  offence,  and  not  to 
be  forgiven,  'He  is  a  mortal  enemy  that  will  not  drink 
with  himy  as  Munster  relates  of  the  Saxons.  So,  in  Poland, 
lie  is  the  best  servitor^  and  the  honestest  fellow,  (sdth  Alex« 
ander  Gaguinus) ''  that  drinketh  most  healths  to  the  honour  of  his 
master ;  he  shall  be  rewarded  as  a  good  servant,  and  held  the 
bravest  fellow,  that  carries  his  liquor  best;  when  as  a  brewers 
horse  will  bear  much  more  than  any  sturdy  drinker ;  yet,  for  hilt 
noble  exploits  in  this  kind,  he  shall  be  accounted  a  most  valiant 
man;  for  ^tam  inter  epulas  fortis  vir  esse  potest  at  in  beBoy 
as  much  valour  is  to  be  found  in  feastii^,  as  in  fighting;  and 

•Lib.  S.  AntboL  c  So.  ^ Ontittn  coodfiaot  potaada  'Kotisid 

Caeaares.  ^  lib.  de  educandit  prindpum  Ubcrit.  *  Virg.  '^Idflm. 

strenui  potoris  epUcopi  saceUanus,  ciun  iogentem  pateram  exhaurit  princqw. 
V  Bohemias,  in  Saxonii.  Adeo  immoderate  et  immodette  ab  ipsis  bibitur,  ut,  in  compo* 
tationibus  suis,  non  cjrathts  solum  et  cantharis  sat  infundere  posrint*  sed  impletum 
malctrale  apponant,  et  acutelU  Injecti  hbrtantur  quemlibet  ad  Cbitum  potare.  ^  Dictu 
hicred(bile»  quantum  hujusce  liquoris  immodesta  gens  capiat :  plus  potantcM  amicisst- 
mom  babesi^  et  serto  coronant,  inimicissimum  e  contra  qui  non  yult,  et  caede  et  fbstlbus 
expiant.  ^  Qui  potare  recusat,  bostis  babetur ;  et  caede  nonnumquam  raa 

cxpiatur.  ^Qui  meUus  bibit  pro  salute  domini,  melior  babetur  minister. 

'  Grcc.  poeta  apud  Stobaeum,  scr.  18. 
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some  of  our  city  captains,  and  carpet  knights,  will  make  thk 
good,  and  prove  it.  Thus  they  many  times  wilfully  pervert  the 
good  temperature  of  their  bodies,  stifle  their  wits,  strangle 
nature,  and  degenerate  into  beasts. 

y^  Some  again  are  in  the  other  extream,  and  draw  this  mischief 
on  their  heads  by  too  ceremonious  and  strict  diet,  being  ove^ 
precise,  cockney-like,  and  curious  in  their  observation  otmeats, 
times,  as  that  Medicina  statica  prescribes — just  so  many  ounces 
at  a  dinner  (which  Lessius  enjoins),  so  much  at  supper;  not  a 
litde  more,  nor  a  little  less^  of  such  meat,  an(i  at  such  hours; 
a  dyet  drink  in  the  morning,  cock-broth,  China-broth,  at  dinner, 
plumb-broth,  a  chicken,  a  rabbet,  ribof  a  rack  of  mutton,  wing 
of  a  capon,  the  merry-thought  of  a  hen,  &c. — to  sounder  bodies, 

^  this  is  too  nice  and  most  absurd.  Others  offend  in  over-much 
fieisting;  pining  a  dayes,  (saith  ^Guianerius)  and  waking  a  nights, 
as  many  Moors  and  Turks  in  these  our  times  ^o.  AnchariUSy 
monks  J  and  the  rest  of  that  superstitious  rank^  (as  the  same  Gui- 
anerius  witnesseth,  that  he  hath  often  seen  to  have  haptied  in  his 
time)  through  immoderate  fastings  have  been  frequently  mad.  Of 
/such  men,  belike,  Hippocrates  speaks,  (1  Aphor.  5)  when  as  he 
^  saith,  ^they  more  offend  in  too  sparing  diety  and  are  worse  dam- 
nifiedj  than  they  that  feed  liberally^  and  are  ready  to  surfeit. 


SUBSECT.  III. 


Custom  of  Dyety  Delight^  Appetite^  Necessity y  ham  they  cause 

or  hinder. 

lyi  O  rule  is  so  general,  which  admits  not  some  exception ;  to 
this  therefore  which  hath  been  hitherto  said,  (for  I  shall  other- 
wise put  most  men  out  of  commons)  and  those  inconveniences 
which  proceed  from  the  substance  of  meats,  an  intemperate  or 
unseasonable  use  of  them,  custom  somewhat  detracts,  and  quali- 
fies, according  to  that  of  Hippocrates,  2  Aphorts.  50.  ''Such 
things  as  we  have  been  long  accustomed  tOy  though  they  be  evil 
in  their  own  naturcy  yet  they  are  less  offensive.     Otherwise  it 

*  Qui  de  die  jejiuiant,  et  nocte  vigilant,  facile  cadunt  in  melancholiam ;  et  qui  mtune 
modum  excedunt,  c.  5.  tract.  15.  c.  2.  Longa  famis  tolerontia,  ut  iis  aaepe  acdditqui 
tanto  euin  fervore  Deo  servire  cupiunt  per  jejunium,  quod  maniaci  effidantur,  ipaeintfi 
aaepe.  **  In  tenui  victu  agri  delinquunt ;  ex  quo  fit  ut  majori  afficiantur  deCn- 

mento,  majorque  fit  error  tenui  quam  pleniure  victu.    ^  Quae  longo  tempore  consueU 
sunt,  ttiamii  deteriorOf  minus  in  assuetin  molestare  solcnU 


4 
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might  well  be  objected,  that  it  were  a  meer  *  tyranny  to  live  after 
those  strict  rules  of  physick ;  for  custom  ^  doth  alter  nature  it 
self;  and,  to  such  as  are  used  to  them,  it  makes  bad  meats  whol- 
some,  and  unseasonable  times  to  cause  no  disorder.  Cider  and 
perry  are  windy  drinks;  (so  are  all  fruits  windy  in  themselves, 
cold  most  part)  yet,  in  some  shires  of  ^  England,  Normandy  in 
France,  Guipuscova  in  Spain,  ^tis  their  common  drink;  and  they 
are  no  whit  offended  with  it.  In  Spain,  Italy,  and  Africk,  they 
live  most  on  roots,  raw  herbs,  camels  "^milk,  and  it  agrees  well 
with  them ;  which  to  a  stranger  will  cause  much  grievance  In 
Wales,  lactictniis  vescuntur^  (as  Humfrey  LluycTconfesseth,  a 
Cambro-Brittain  himself,  in  his  elegant  episde  to  Abraham  Or- 
telius)  they  live  most  on  white  meats;  in  Holland,  on  fish, 
roots,  *  butter;  and  so  at  this  day  in  Greece,  as  'Bellonius 
observes,  they  had  much  rather  feed  on  fish  than  flesh.  With 
us,  maxima  pars  victus  in  came  consistit ;  we  feed  on  flesh 
most  part,  (saith  «Polydor  Virgil)  as  all  northern  countreysdo; 
and  it  would  be  very  offensive  to  us  to  live  after  their  dyet,  or 
they  to  live  after  ours :  we  drink  beer,  they  wine :  they  use  oyl, 
we  butter :  we  in  the  north  are  ^  great  eaters,  they  most  sparing 
in  those  hotter  countreys :  and  yet  they  and  we,  following  our 
own  customs,  are  well  pleased.  An  Ethiopian  of  old,  seeing  an 
European  eat  bread,  wondred,  quomodo  stercoribus  vescentes 
viveremus,howwe  could  eat  such  kind  of  meats:  so  much  differed 
his  countrey-men  from  ours  in  dyet,  that  (as  mine  *  author 
infers),  si  qtiis  illorum  victum  apud  nos  cemulari  veUet ;  if  any 
man  should  so  feed  with  us,  it  would  be  all  one  to  nourish,  as 
cicuta^  aconiiumj  or  hellebor  it  self.  At  this  day,  in  China,  the 
common  people  live,  in  a  manner,  altogether  on  roots  and  herbs;  ^ 
and,  to  the  wealthiest,  horse,  ass,  mute,  dogs,  cat^flesh  is  as  de- 
lightsom  as  the  rest:  so  ''Mat.  Riccius  the  Jesuit  relates,  who 
lived  many  years  amongst  them  •  The  Tartars  eat  raw  meat,  and 
most  commonly  *  horse-flesh,  drink  milk  and  blood,  as  the  No- 
mades  of  old— 


■  Qui  medice  vivit,  misere  vivit  ^  Consuetudo  altera  natura.  '  Here- 

fordshire, Gloucestershire,  Worcestershire.  'Leo  Afer.  I.  1.  solo  camelorum^ 

lacte  contenti,  nil  praeterea  deliciaruni  ambiunt  *  Flandri  vinum  butyro  dilu- 

Uun  bibant  (nauseo  referens) :  ubique  butyrum,  inter  omnia  fercula  ei  belloria,  locum 
obtinet.     Stepb.  prsfat.  Herod.  ^Delectantur  Graeci  piscibus  niagis  quam  car- 

Dtbus.  *  Lib.  1 .  hist.  Aug.  **  I'.  Jovius  descrip.  Britonum.     They  sit, 

eat  and  drink  all  day  at  dinner  in  Island,  Muscovy,  and  those  northern  parts, 
*Suidas,  viL  Herod,  nihilo  cum  eo  melius  quam  siquis  cicutam,  aconitum.  &c. 
^Kxpedit  in  Sinat,  lib.  1.  c.  f^.  hortensium  berbanim  et  olerum  apud  Sinas  quam 
•pud  nos  longe  frequentior  usus ;  complures  quippe  de  vulgo  reperias  null!  alia  re, 
▼el  teouitatts  vel  religionis  caussa,  vescentes.  Equos,  mulos,  asellos,  &c.  aeque  fere 
▼etcuntur,  ac  pabula  omnia.  Mat.  Kiccius.  lib.  5.  c.  1 3.  '  Tartari  mulis,  equis 

veteuntur,  ei  crudis  carnibus,  et  fruges  contcmnunt,  dicentcs,  hoc  jumentorum  pabulum 
ei  boum,  non  hominum. 
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(Bt  lac  coQcretiun  cum  sanguine  potat  eqtiino). 

Tbey  scoff  at  onr  Europaeans  for  eating  bread,  which  they  cdl 
tops  of  weeds,  and  horsenneat,  not  fit  for  men;  and  yet  Scali^ 
accounts  them  a  sound  and  witty  nation,  living  an  hundred 
years ;  even  in  the  civilest  countrey  of  them,  the}'  do  thus, 
as  Benedict  the  Je^uite  observed  in  his  travels,  from  the  great 
Mogors  court  by  land  to  Paquin,  which  Riccius  contends  to 
be  the  same  with  Cambulu  in  Cataia.  In  Scandia,  their  bread 
is  usually  dryed  fish,  and  so  likewise  in  the  Shetland  Isles ;  and 
their  other  &re,  as  in  Island,  ^saith  ''Dithmarus  Bleskenius) 
butter,  cheese,  and  fish ;  their  drmk,  water,  their  lodging  on  the 

Sound.  .In  America,  in  many  places,  their  bread  is  roots, 
eir  meat  palmitos,  pinas,  potatos,  &c.  and  such 'fruits.  There 
be  df  them,  too,  that  familiarly  drink  ''salt  sea  water,  all  their 
Uves,  eat ^rsw  meat,  grass,  and  that  with  delight:  with  some, 
fish,  serpents,  spiders;  and  in  divers  places  they  ^'eat  mans 
flesh  raw,  and  rosted,  even  the  emperour  *Metazuma  himself. 
In  some  coasts  again,  ^one  tree  ]^ields  them  coquemuts,  meat 
and  drink,  fire-mel,  apparel  (with  his  leaves),  oyl,  vioeffar, 
cover  for  houses,  &c.  and  yet  these  men,  going  naked,  feeding 
coarse,  live  commonly  a  hundred  years,  are  seldom  or  never 
sick;  all  whidi  dyet  our  physicians  forbid.  In  Westphaliog, 
they  feed  most  part  on  fat  meats  and  wourts,  kfiucklc>-dee^ 
and  call  it  ^cerebrum  Jovis ;  in  the  Liow  Coun treys,  with 
roots ;  in  Italy,  frogs  and  snails  are  used.  The  Turks,  saith 
/  Busbeqnius,  oelight  most  in  fryed  meats.  In  Muscovy,  garlick 
''  and  anions  are  ordinary  meat  and  sauce,  which  would  be 
pernicious  to  such  as  are  unaccustomed  to  them,  delightsome  to 
others ;  and  all  is  ''because  they  have  been  brought  up  unto  it 
Husbandmen,  and  such  as  labour,  can  eat  fat  bacon,  salt  gross 
meat,  hard  cheese,  &c.  ( O  dura  messorum  ilia  /)  coarse  bread 
at  all  times,  go  to  bed  and  labour  upon  a  fiiU  stomach;  which, 
to  some  idle  persons,  would  be  present  death,  and  is  against  the 
rul^  of  physick;  so  that  custom  is  all  in  all.  Our  travellers 
*  find  this  by  common  experience :  when  they  come  in  far  coun- 
treys,  and  use  their  dyet,  they  are  suddenly  offended ;  as  our 
Hollanders  and  £nfflishmen,  when  they  touch  upon  the  coasts 
of  Africk,  those  Indian  capes  and  islands,  are  commonly  mo- 


*  Islandiae  descriptione.  Victus  eorum  butyro,  lacte,  caseo  consislU :  pisccs  loco  uuiit 
habent;  potus  aqua,  aut  serum ;  sic  vivunt  sine  medicina  multi  ad  anoos  200.  *>  Laet 
Occident.  Ind.  descrip.  1 .  11 .  c.  1 0.  Aquam  marinani  bibere  sueti  absque  noxa.  <  Davies 
second  voyage.  **  Patagones.  *  Benzo  et  Fer.  Cortesius,  lib.  noyus  orfaia 

inscrip.         *  Linscoften,  c.  «')6.  pabnae  instar,  totius  orbis  arboribus  longe  prscstantior. 
'  Lipa.  «p.  **  Teneris  assucscere  multum.  •  Rq)entinse  mutationos  dohii;» 

pariunt.    llip)K>crat.  aphorism.  21.  ep.  6.  sect.  3. 
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leited  widi  calentures,  fluxes,  and  much  diBtempered  by  irea* 
son  of  their  fruiu.  ^  Peregrina,  etsi  sturvia,  solent  vescentibus 
perturbationes  insignes  adferre  i  strange  meats,  though  plea^y 
sant,  'cause  notable  alterations  and  distempers  On  the  other 
side,  use  or  custom  mitigates  or  makes  all  good  again.  Mi- 
thridates,  by  often  use,  (which  Pliny  wonders  at)  was  able  to 
drink  poyson ;  and  a  maid,  (as  Curtius  records)  sent  to  Alex- 
ander from  king  Porus,  was  brought  up  with  poyson  from 
her  infancy.  The  Turks  (saith  Bellonius,  lib.  3.  cap,  15) 
eat  opium  familiarly,  a  dram  at  once,  which  we  dare  not  take 
in  grains.  ^  Garcius  ab  Horto  writes  of  one  whom  he  saw  at 
Goa  in  the  East  Indies,  that  took  ten  drams  of  opium  in  three 
dayes ;  and  yet  consulto  loquebatur^  spake  understandingly ;  so 
much  can  custom  do.  ""  Theophrastus  speaks  of  a  shepherd 
that  could  eat  hellebor  in  substance*  And  therefore  Cardan 
concludes  (out  of  Galen)  consuetudinem  vtcimque  fn^endam^ 
nisi  valde  malum ;  custom  is  however  to  be  kept,  except  it  be 
extreme  bad.  He  adviseth  all  men  to  keep  their  old  customs, 
and  that  by  the  authority  of '^Hippocrates  himself:  dandum 
aliqiSd  tempori^  letati,  regioni^  amsuetndini^  and  therefore  to 
*  continue  as  they  began,  be  it  diet,  bath,  exercise,  &a  or 
whatsoever  else. 

Another  exception  is  delight,  or  appetite  to  such  and  such 
meats.  Though  they  be  hard  of  digestion,  melancholy ;  yet  as 
(Fuchsius  excepts,  cap.  6.  lib.  InstiL  sect.  2)  U/te  stomach  doth 
readili/  digest^  and  willingh/  entertain  such  meats  we  love  most, 
and  are  pleasing  to  as,  abhors  on  the  other  side  such  as  zee 
distaste;  which  Hippocrates  confirms,  Aphoris.  2.  S8.  Some 
cannot  endure  cheese,  out  of  a  secret  antipathy,  or  see  a  roasted 
duck,  which  to  others  is  a  ^ delightsome  meat. 

The  last  exception  is  necessity,  poverty,  w^t,  hunger,  which 
drives  men  many  times  to  do  that  which  otherwise  they  are 
loath,  cannot  endure,  and  thankfully  to  accept  of  it;  as  beverage 
in  ships,  and,  in  sieges  of  OTcat  cities,  to  feed  on  dogs,  cats,  ratSy 
and  men  themselves.  Tnree  out-laws,  in  ^  Hector  Bo'ethius, 
being  driven  to  their' shifts,  did  eat  raw  flesh,  and  flesh  of  such 
fowl  as  they  could  catch,  in  one  of  the  Hebrides,  for  some  few 
moneths.  These  things  do  mitigate  or  disannul  that  which  hath 
been  said  of  melancholy  meatii,  and  make  it  more  tolerable; 
but,  to  such  as  are  wealthy,  live  plenteously,  at  ease,  may 
take  their  choice,  and  reft'ain  if  they  will,  these  viands  are 

*  Bnierinus,  L  I.  c.  23.  ^  Sirnpl.  med.  c.  4.  L  I.  ^  Heurnius,  1.  3. 

c  19.  prax.  med.  ^  Aphoris.  J.  7*  *  la  dubiis  consuetudinem  sequa- 

tvr  adolescens,  et  in  coeptis  perseveret.  ^  Qui  cum  volupCate  assumuntur  cibi» 

velitriculus  avidiuB  coraplectitur,  expet^iitiusque  concoquit ;  et,  que  displicent,  aver- 
nlur.  9  Nothing  against  a  gr»od  ttomaoh,  as  Uic  saying  is.  ^  Lib.  7. 

Hist.'Scot. 
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to  he  forborn,  if  they  be  inclined  to  or  suspect  melanckofy, 
as  they  tender  their  healths :  otherwise,  if  they  be  intempe- 
rate»  or  disordered  in  their  dyet,  at  their  peril  be  it  Qm 
monetj  amat.  Avcy  et  cave. 

SUBSECT.  IV. 

Retention  and  Evacuation  a  cause,  and  kow, 

\JF  retention  and  evacuation  there  be  divers  kinds,  which  are 
either  concomitant,  assisting,  or  sole  causes  many  times  of  me- 
lancholy. *  Galen  reduceth  defect  and  abundance  to  this 
head ;  others,  ^  all  that  is  separated  or  remains. 

Costiveness,^  In  the  first  rank  of  these,  I  may  well  reckon 
up  costiveness,  and  keeping  in  of  our  ordinary  excrements, 
which,  as  it  often  causeth  other  diseases,  so  this  of  melancholy 
in  particular.  *^Celsus  {lib.  1.  cap.  3)  saith  it  producetk 
inflammation  of  the  head,  dulness,  cloudiness,  head-ach,  4r. 
I*rosper  Calenus  (lib.  de  atrd  bile)  will  have  it  distqjpper 
not  the  organ  only,  ^but  the  mind  it  self  by  troubling  ofiti 
and  sometimes  it  is  a  sole  cause  of  madness,  as  you  may  read 
in  the  first  book  of  ^  Skenkius  his  Medicinal  Observations.  A 
young  merchant,  going  to  Nordeling  fair  in  Germany,  for  ten 
dayes  space  never  went  to  stool:  at  his  return,  he  was  grievously 
melailcholy,  ^thinking  that  he  was  robbed,  and  would  not  be 
perswaded,  but  that  all  his  money  was  gone.  His  friends 
thought  that  he  had  some philtrum  given  him;  but  Cnclinus,  a 
physician,  being  sent  for,  found  his  ^costiveness  alone  to  be  the 
cause,  and  thereupon  gave  him  a  clister,  by  which  he  was  spee- 
dily recovered.  Trincavellius  {consult.  35.  lib.  1)  saith  as  much 
of  a  melancholy  lawyer,  -to  whom  he  administered  physick;  and 
Rodericus  a  Fonseca  {consult.  85.  torn.  2.)  **of  a  patient  of  his, 
that  for  eight  dayes  was  bound,  and  therefore  melancholy 
affected.  Other  retentions  and  evacuations  there  are,  not  sim- 
ply necessary,  but  at  some  times ;  as  Fernelius  accounts  them, 
{Path,  lib,  1.  cap.  15)  as  suppression  of  emrods,  monethly 
issues  in  women,  bleeding  at  nose,  immoderate,  or  no  use  at 
all  of  Venus ;  or  any  other  ordinary  issues. 

*  Detention  of  emrods,  or  monethly  issues,  VillanovanusrBr<?- 
tnar,  lib.  1.  cap.  18)  Arculanus,  (cfl[/?.  16.  in.  9.  Rasis)  Vitto- 
rius  Faventinus,  {pract.  mag.  Tract.  9..  cap.  15.)  Bruel,  &c. 


■  30.  artis.  *»  Quae  excernuntur  aut  subsistunt.  *"  Ex  ventre  supprcsso, 

inflammatioaes,  capitis  dolores,  caligincs,  crescunt.  **  Excrementa  retenta  m^tis 

agitationem  parere  solent.  '  Cap.  de  mel.  '  Tarn  deltrus,  ut  vix  se  homi- 

nein  agnoscerct.  s  Alvus  aetrictus  caussa.  ^  Per  octo  dies  alvuni  siccinn 

liabet,  el  niliil  reddit.  «  Sive  per  nares,  sivc  hscmorrhoidea. 
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put  for  ordinary  causes.  Fuchsius  (/.  2.  sect.  5.  c.  dO)  goes 
rarther,  and  saith,  ^ihat  many  men^  unseasonably  cured  of 
the  emrodsy  have  been  corrupted  with  melancholy;  seeking  to 
avoid  Scyllay  they  fdU  into  Charybdis,  Galen  (/.  de  hum, 
commen,  3.  ad  text.  26)  illustrates  this  by  an  example  of  Lucius 
Martius,  whom  he  cured  of  madness^contracted  by  this  means : 
and  ^  Skenkius  hath  other  two  instances  of  two  melancholy 
and  mad  women,  so  caused  from  the  suppression  of  their 
moneths.  The  same  may  be  said  of  bleeding  at  the  nose,  if  it 
be  suddenly  stopt,  and  have  been  formerly  used,  as  ""  Villano- 
vanus  iirgeth;  and  "^Fuchsius  {lib.  2.  sect,  5.  cap.  3S)  stifly 
maintains,  that  without  great  danger^  such  an  issue  may  not 
be  stayed, 

Venus  omitted  produceth  like  effects.  Matthiolus  {epist.  5. 
/.  penult.)  ^avoucheth  of  his  knowledge,  that  some  through 
bashfiilness  abstained  from  venery,  and  thereupon  became  very 
heavy  and  dull ;  and  some  others,  that  were  very  timorous, 
melancholy,  and  beyond  all  measure  sad,  Oribasius  (Med. 
Collect.  I,  6.  c,  37)  speaks  of  some,  ^  That,  if  they  do  not 
use  carnal  copukUion,  are  cofttinually  troubled  with  heaviness 
and  head-ach ,-  and  some  in  the  same  case  by  intermission  of  it. 
Not-use  of  it  hurts  many ;  Arculanus  {c.  6.  in  9.  Masis)  and 
Magninus  {part,  3.  cap,  5)  think,  because  ^it  sends  up  poi- 
soned vapours  to  the  brain  and  heait.  And  so  doth  Galen 
himself  hold,  that,  if  this  natural  seed  be  over-loTig  kept  {in 
some  parties)  it  turns  to  poison,  Hieronymus  Mercurialis, 
in  his  chapter  of  Melancholy,  cites  it  for  an  especial  cause  of 
this  malady,  ^priapismus,  satyriasis,  Sfc.  Haliabbas  (5  Theor. 
c.  S6)  reckons  up  this  and  many  other  diseases.  Villanovanus 
{Breviar.  L  1,  c.  18)  saith,  he  knew  ^many  monks  and 
widows,  grievously  troubled  with  melancholy,  and  that  from 
this  sole  cause.  ^Ludovicus  Mercatus  (/.  2.  de  mulierum  af- 
fect, cap.  4)  and  Rodericus  a  Castro  (de  morbis  mulier.  I.  S. 
c.  3)  treat  largely  of  this  subject,  and  will  have  it  produce  a 
peculiar  kind  of  melancholy,  m  stale  maids,  nuns,  and  widows, 
€)b  suppressionem  mensium  et  Venerem  omissam,  timidce,  mcesta. 


*  Multi,  intempestive  ab  hsemorrhoidibus  curati,  melancholia  correptt  sunt.      Incidit 
in  ScyUam,  &c.  *>Lib.  1.  de  Mania.  'Breviar.  L  7.c.  18.  <*Non 

sine  roagno  incommodo  ejus,  cui  sanguis  a  naribus  promanat,  noxii  sanguinis  vacuatio 
impediri  potest.  **  Not!  quosdam,  prse  pudore  a  ceitu  abstinentes,    torpido« 

iNgrosque  factos ;  nonnullos  etiam  melancholicoi  prster  modum,  mcestos,  timidosque. 
■  NonnuUi,  nisi  coeant,  assidue  capitis  gravitate  infestantur.  Dicit  se  novisse  quosdam 
tristes,  et  ita  factos  ex  intermissione  Veneris.  '  Vapores  Tenenatos  mittit  sperma 

ad  cor  et  cerebrum.     Sperma,  plus  diu  retentum,  transit  in  venenum.  ^  Graves 

producit  corporis  et  animi  aegritudines.  >  £x  spermatc  supra  modum  retento» 

monachos  et  viduas  melancholicos  sxpe  fieri  vidi.  ^  Melancholia  orta  a  vasis 

seminariis  in  utero. 
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4mxu^j  verecunda^  suspiciosaj  languetites^  consiUi  inopesy 
summd  vita  et  rerum  meliomm  desperatione^  Sfc.  they  are 
melanchgly  ia  the  highest  degree,  and  all  for  want  of  hosDands. 
.^Uianus  Montaltus  [cap.  S7.  de  melanckoL)  confirms  as  much 
out  of  Galen;  so  doth  Wierus.  Christophorus  a  Vega  [de 
art.  med.  lib.  3.  cap,  14)  relates  many  such  examples  c?  men 
and  women,  that  he  had  seen  so  melancholy.  Felix  Plater, 
in  the  first  book  of  his  Observations,  ^teUs  a  story  of  an 
antient  gentleman  in  Alsatia^  that  married  a  young  wifcy  and 
was  not  able  to  pay  his  debts  in  that  kind  Jin*  a  long  time 
together,  by  reason  of  his  several  infitmities.  But  she^  because 
cf  this  inhibition  of  Venus,  Jell  into  a  horrible  fury^  and 
desired  every  one  that  came  to  see  her,  by  words,  looks,  and 
gestures^  to  have  to  do  with  her^  Sfc.  ^Bernardus  Patemus, 
a  physician,  saith,  he  knew  a  good  honest  godly  priest,  that, 
because  he  would  neither  willingly  marry,  nor  make  use  cf 
the  stews.  Jell  into  grievous  melancholy  fits.  Hlldesheim 
{spicil.  2)  hath  such  another  example  of  an  Italian  melancholy 
priest,  in  a  consultation  had  anno  1580.  Jason  Pratensis  gives 
instance  in  a  married  man,  that,  from  his  wifes  death  abstain- 
infl%  ^  after  marriage,  became  exceedirig  melancholy ;  Rodericus 
m  Fcmseca,  in  a  young  man  £o  mis-affected,  torn.  Z.  consult.  85. 
To  these  you  may  add,  if  you  please,  that  conceited  tale  of 
jBL  Jew,  so  visited  in  like  sort,  and  so  cured,  out  of  Poggius 
Florentinus. 

Intemperate  Venus  is,  all  out,  as  bad  in  the  other  extr^m. 
Galen  (/.  6.  de  morbis  popular,  sect.  5.  text,  S6)  redcons  up 
melancholy  amongst  those  diseases  which  are  "^  exa^erated 
by  venery :  so  dotn  Avicenna,  (2.  3.  c.  11)  Oribasius,  {loc 
citat.)  Ficinus,  {lib.  2.  de  sanitate  tuendd)  MarsUius  Cogna- 
tus,  Montaltus,  {cap.  27)  Guianerius,  {Tract.  3.  cap.  2.)  Mag- 
ninus,  {cap. 'Ft.  part.  3)  Ogives  the  reason,  because  Ht  infri*' 
gidates  and  diyes  up  the  body,  consumes  the  spirits ;  and  windd 
therefore  have  all  such  as  are  cqld  and  diy,  to  take  heed  of 
and  to  avoid  it,  as  a  mortal  enemy.  Jacchinus  {in  9  Rasis, 
cap.  15)  ascribes  the  same  cause,  and  instanceth  m  a  patient 
of  his,  that  married  a  young  wife  in  a  hot  summer,  ^  and  so 


■  Nobilis  senex  Alsatus  jureneni  uxorem  duxit :  at  ille,  colico  dolore  et  mtiltii 
imorbis  correptus,  non  potuit  prscstare  officmm  mariti,  vix  inito  matrimonio  scgrdtut. 
111a  in  horrenduTn  furorem  incidit,  ah  Venerem  cohibitain,  at  omnium  earn  iovisenthnn 
congressuni,  voce,  rultu,  gestu,  expeteret :  et,  quum  non  consenlirent,  molossoi  Ai^B- 
canos  magno  cxpeiiit  clamore.  ^  Vidi  sacerdotera  optimuni  et  puim,  qui,  qwod 

nollet  uti  Vencre,  in  melanchoHca  symptomata  incidit  «  Ob  abstinentiam  a 

concubitu  incidit  in  nielandioliam.         «*  Qua;  a  coitu  exacerbantur.         •  Superfluum 
coitum  caussam  ponunt  '^Exsiccat  corpus,  spiritus  consumit,  &c.  caveant  ab  hoc 

sicci,  vdut  inimico  niortuli.  s  Ita  exsiccatus,  ut  e  melancholico  slatim  fiteiit 

insanus ;  ab  humectantibus  curatus. 
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dry^d  Tiimself  with  chamber-wofk,  that  he  becamcy  in  short 
space^Jiom  melancholy j  mad:  he  cured  him  by  moistning 
remedies.  The  like  example  I  find  in  Laelius  a  Fonte  Eugubi- 
nus,  {consult.  1 29)  of  a  gentleman  of  Venice,  that,  upon  the  same 
occasion^  was  first  melancholy,  afterwards  mad.  Read  ui  him 
thq  story  at  large. 

Any  otlier  evacuation  stopped  will  cause  it,  as  well  as  these 
above  named,  be  it  bile,  *  ulcer,  issue,  &c.  Herculesde  SaxoniS,, 
(lib,  I.  cap,  16)  and  Gordonius,  verifiethis  out  of  their  expe- 
rience. They  saw  one  wounded  in  the  head,  who,  as  lone  as  the 
sore  was  open^  hicida  habuit  mentis  intervaUay  was  well ;  but, 
when  it  was  stopped,  rediit  melancholia^  his  melancholy  fit  seized 
on  him  again. 

Artificial  evacuations  are  much  like  in  effect,  as  hot-houses^ 
baths,  blood-letting,  purging,  unseasonably  and  immoderately 
used.  ^  Baths  dry  too  much,  if  used  in  excess,  be  they  natural 
or  artificial,  and  offend,  extream  hot,  or  cold ;  ""one  dries,  the 
other  refrigerates,  over-much.  Montanus  {consiL  137)  saith, 
they  over-heat  the  liver.  Joh.  Struthius  [Stigmat,  artis^  I,  ^^ 
c.  9)  contends,  ^that  if  one  stay  longer  than  ordinary  at  the 
baihy  go  in  too  qft^  or  at  unseasonable  times^  he  putrifies  the 
humours  in  his  body.  To  this  purpose  writes  Magninus  (/•  8. 
c.  5).  Guianerus  [Tract.  15.  c,  21)  utterly  disaOows  all  hot^ 
baths  in  melancholy  adust.  '/  saw  (saith  he)  a  man  that 
laboured  of  the  gouty  who^  to  he  freed  of  his  malady,  came  to  the 
bathy  and  was  instantly  cured  of  his  disease^  but  got  another 
worse^  and  that  was  madness.  But  this  judgement  varies,  as 
the  humour  doth,  in  hot  or  cold.  Baths  may  be  good  for  one 
melancholy  man,  bad  for  dSAother :  that  which  will  cure  it  in 
this  party,  may  cause  it  in  a  second. 

Phlebotomy.]  Phlebotomy,  many  times  neglected,  may  do 
much  harm  to  the  body,  when  there  is  a  maniiest  redundance 
of  bad  humours  and  melancholy  blood;  and  when  these 
humours  heat  and  boyl,  if  this  be  not  used  in  time,  the  parties 
affected,  so  inflamed,  are  in  great  danger  to  be  mad ;  but  if  it 
be  unadvisedly,  importunely,  immoderately,  used,  it  doth  as 
much  harm  by  refrigerating  the  body,  dulling  the  spirits,  and 
consuming  them.  As  Joh.  ^Curio,  in  his  tenth  chapter,  well  re- 
prehends, such  kind  of  letting  blood  doth  more  hurt  than  good: 
^the  humours  rage  much  more  than  they  did  before ;  and  is 
so  far  from  avoiding  melancholy^  that  it  increaseth  itj   and 

■Kx  cauterio  et  ulcere  exsiccato,  ''Gord.  c.  10.  lib.  1.  discomxneDds  coU 

bathsa  as  noxious.  ^  Siccum  reddunt  corpus.  f  Si  quis  longius  moretur 

ia  lis,  aut  nimis  frequenter  aut  importune  utatur,   humores  putrefacit.  *  Bgo 

«ABO  superiore  quemdam  guttosuni  vidi  adustum,  qui,  ut  liberaretur  de  gutti*  ad 
balnea  accessit,  ei,  de  gutta  liberatus,  maniacus  (actus  est.  '  On  Schola  Salemitaoaik 
t  CoUfactio  et  ebuUitio  per  venae  incisipnem  magis  ssi^e  incitatur  et  augetur  ;  majoie 
impetu  humores  per  corpus  discumint. 
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weakneth  the  sight.  "  Prosper  Calcnus  observes  as  much  of  all 
phlebotomy,  except  they  keep  a  very  good  diet  after  it :  yea, 
and,  as  ^  Leonartus  Jacchinus  speaks  out  of  his  own  experience, 
Hhe  blood  is  much  blacker  to  many  men  after  their  letting 
of  bloody  than  it  was  at  first.  For  this  cause,  belike,  Sallust 
Salvinianus  (Z  2.  c.  1)  will  admit  or  hear  of  no  blood-letting 
at  all  in  this  disease,  except  it  be  manifest  it  proceeds  from 
bloo(}.  He  was  (it  appears,  by  his  own  words  in  that  place) 
master  of  an  hospital  of  mad  men,  **  and  found,  by  long  expe^ 
rience^  that  this  kind  of  evacuatioUj  either  in  head^  arm,  or  any 
other  part^  did  more  harm  than  good.  To  this  opinion  of  his, 
*  Felix  Plater  is  quite  opposite :  though  some  wink  aty  disallow^ 
and  quite  contradict^  all  phlebotomy  in  melancholy ^  yet  by  long 
experience  I  have  found  inmimei-able  so  saved^  after  they  had 
been  Pmenty^  nay^  sixty  times  let  bloody  and  to  live  happily  after 
it.  It  was  an  ordinary  thing  of  old,  in  Galens  time^  to  take  at 
once  from  such  men  six  pouiul  of  bloody  which  we  ?iow  dare 
scarce  take  in  ounces :  sed  videi'int  medici :  great  books  are 
written  of  this  subject. 

Purging  upward  and  downward,in  abundance  of  bad  humours 
omitted,  may  be  for  the  worst ;  so  likewise,  as  in  the  precedent, 
if  over-much,  too  frequent  or  violent,  it  ^weakneth  their 
strength,  saith  Fuchsius  (I.  2.  sect,  2,  c.  17),*  or,  if  they  be 
strong  or  able  to  endure  pnysick,  yet  it  brings  them  to  an  ill 
habit;  they  make  their  boaies  no  better  than  apothecaries  shops; 
this,  and  such  like  infirmities^  must  needs  follow. 

SUBSECT.  V. 

Bcul  Air  a  cause  of  Melancholy. 

AAIR,  is  a  cause  of  great  moment,  in  producing  this  or  any 
other  disease,  being  that  it  is  still  taken  into  our  bodies  by 
respiration,  and  our  more  inner  parts.  ^If  it  be  impure  and 
foggy,  it  dejects  the  spirits,  and  causeth  diseases  by  infection 
of  the  heart,  as  Paulus  hath  it  {lib.  1.  c.  49),  Avicenna, 
(L  1)  Gal.  {de  san.  tuendd),  Mercurialis,  Montaltus,  &c. 
°Femelius  saith,  a  thick   air  thickneth   the   blood  arid  hu- 

*Lib.  de  flatulent!  Melancholii.     Frequent   tanguinis   miuio   corpus   extesuit. 
^  In  9  Rhasis.    Atram  bilem  parit,  et  visum  debilitat.  ^  MuUo  nigrior  spec- 

tatur  sanguis  post  dies  quosdam,  quam  fuit  ab  initio.  '  Non  Undo  eos  qui  in 

desipientia  docent  secandara  esse  venam  frontis,  quia  spiritiis  debilitantur  inde,  eC  cso 
longi  experientia  observavi  in  proprio  xenodochio,  quod  desipientes  ex  phlebotomii 
magis  IsKluntur,  et  magis  desipiunt ;  et  roelancbolici  saepe  fiunt  inde  pejoret.  'D^ 
mentis  alienat.  cap.  3.  etsi  multos  hoc  improbasse  scifm,  innumeros  hac  ratione  sanatot 
long!  observatione  cognovi,  qui  vigesics,  sexagies  venas  tundendo,  &c.  f  Virci 

debtlitat.  '  Impurus  aer  spiritus  dejicit;  infecto  corde  gignit  morbos.  ^  SaB> 

guinem  densat,  et  humores,  P.  I.  c.  13. 
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mours.  ^  Lemnius  reckons  up  two  main  things,  most  profit- 
able and  most  pernicious  to  our  bodies — air  and  diet:  and 
this  peculiar  disease  nothing  sooner  causeth  (^  Jubertus  holds) 
than  the  air  wherein  we  breathe  and  live,  <^Such  as  is  the 
air,  such  be  our  snirits;  and,  as  our  spirits,  such  are  our  hu- 
mours. It  ofFends,  commonly,  if  it  be  too  "^hot  and  dry, 
thick,  fuliginous,  cloudy,  blustering,  or  a  tempestuous  air. 
Bodine  (in  his  fifth  book  de  rejmb.  cap,  1.  et  cap,  5.  of  his 
Method  of  History)  proves  that  hot  countreys  are  most  trou-, 
bled  with  melancholy,  and  that  there  are  therefore  in  Spain, 
Africk,  and  Asia  Minor,  great  numbers  of  mad  men,  inso- 
much, that  they  are  compelled,  in  all  cities  of  note,  to  build 
peculiar  hospitals  for  them.  Leo  *  Afer  {lib,  3.  de  Fessd  ttrbe\ 
Ortelius,  and  Zuinger,  confirm  as  much.  They  are  ordinarily 
so  cholerick  in  their  speeches^  that  scarce  two  words  pass 
without  railing  or  chiding  In  common  talk,  and  often  quarrel- 
ling in  their  streets.  'Gordonius  will  have  every  man  take 
notice  of  it :  Note  this,  (saith  he)  that^  in  hot  countreys^  it 
is  far  more  familiar  than  in  cold :  although  this  we  have  now 
said  be  not  continually  so ;  for,  as  ^  Acosta  truly  saith,  under 
the  aequator  it  self,  is  a  most  temperate  habitation,  wholsom 
air,  a  paradise  of  pleasure :  the  leaves  ever  green,  cooling 
showres*  But  it  holds  in  such  as  are  intemperately  hot,  as 
^  Johaimes  a  Meggcn  found  in  Cyprus,  otners  in  Malta, 
Apulia,  and  the  ^Holy  Land,  where,  at  some  seasons  of  the 
year,  is  nothing  but  dust,  their  rivers  dryed  up,  the  air  scorch- 
ing hot,  and  earth  inflamed ;  insomucn  that  many  pilgrims, 
going  barefoot,  for  devotion  sake,  from  Joppa  to  Jerusalem 
upon  the  hot  sands,  often  run  mad,  or  else  quite  overwhelmed 
with  sand,  prqfundis  arenis^  as  in  many  parts  of  Africk, 
Arabia  Deserta,  Bactriana,  now  Charassan,  when  the  west 
wind  blows,  ^^  involuti  arenis  transeuntes  necaniur.  ^  Her- 
cules de  Saxoni'^,  a  professor  in  Venice,  gives  this  cause,  why 
so  many  Venetian  women  are  melancholy,  quod  diu  sub  sole 
degant,  they  tarry  too  long  in  the  sun.  Montanus  {consiL  21), 
amongst  other  causes,  assigns  this,  why  that  Jew  his  patient  was 
mad,  quod  tarn  multum  expqsuit  se  calori  et  frigori ;  he  ex- 
posed himself  so  much  to  heat  and  cold.  And,  for  that  reason. 


■  Lib.  3.  ctp.  3.  **  Lib.  de  quartana.    Ex  aere  arobiente  contrahitur  huraor 

melancfaolicus.  '  Qjuialis  aer,  talis  spiritus;  et  cujusmodi  spiritus,  huniores. 

'  yKlianut  MontaHus,  ell.  calidus  et  siccus,  frigidus  et  siccus,  paludinosus,  crassus. 
•  Malta  bic  In  xenodochiis  fanaticorum  millia,  quae  strictissime  catenata  servantur. 
^  Lib.  med.  part  2.  e.  19.  Intellige,  quod  in  calidis  regionibus  frequenter  accidit 
manb,  in  frigidis  autem  tarde.  '  Lib.  2.  ^  Hodopericon,  c.  7.  '  ApuJla 

■•laTO  calore  maxime  fervet,  ita  ut  ante  finem  Maii  pene  exusta  sit.  ^  Maginus, 

Pers.  1  Pantheo,  seu  Pract.  med.  1.  1.  c.  16.  Venetae  mulieres,  quse  diu  sub  sole 

Timnt,  aliquando  melanchoticse  evadunt. 
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ift  Venice,  there  is  little  stirring  in  those  brick-paved  streets  in 
summer  about  noon ;  they  are  most  part  then  asleep ;  as  they 
are  likewise  in  the  great  Mogors  coun treys,  and  all  over  the 
East  Indies.  At  Aden,  in  Arabia^  as  *  Lodovicus  Vertomannus 
rdatcs  in  his  travels,  they  keep  their  markets  in  the  night, 
to  avoid  extremity  of  heat ;  and  in  Ormus,  like  cattle  in  a  pas. 
tare,  pec^le  of  all  sorts  lye  up  to  the  chin  in  water  all  day  long. 
At  Braga  in  Portugal,  Burgos  in  Castile,  Messina^  in  Sicily, 
all  over  Spain  and  Italy,  their  streets  are  most  part  narrow,  to 
avoid  the  sun-beams.     The  Turks  wear  great  turbans,  adju- 
gandos  solis  radios,  to  refract  the  sun-beams ;    and  muoh  in- 
convenience  that  hot  air  of  Bantam  in  Java  yields  to  our 
men,  that  sojourn  there  for  traffick;  where  it  is  so  hot,  ^  that 
tiiey  that  are  sick  of  the  pox,  lye  commonly  bleaching  in  the 
suni  to  dty  up  their  sores.     Such  a  complaint  I  read  of  those 
Isles  of  Cape  Verde,  fourteen  degrees  frotn  the  asquator:  tb^ 
do  male  audire:   ^one  calls  them  the  unhealthiest  clime  of 
the  world,  for  fluxes,  fevers,  frenzies,  calentures,  which  com- 
monly seize  on  sea-&ring  men  that  touch  at  them,  and  all  by 
reason  of  a  hot  distemperature  of  the  air.     The  hardiest  men 
are  ofiended  with  this  heat;    and  stiffest  clowns  cannot  resist 
It,  as  Constandne  affirms,  Agriadt.  L2.c.  45.  They  that  are 
naturally  bom  in  such  air,  ma^  not  "^  endure  it,  as  Niger  records 
of  some  part  of  Mesopotamia,  now  called  Diarbecha;   qm- 
busdam  in  locis  savienti  cestu  adeo  subjecta  est,   ut  pleraque 
animaliafervore  solis  et  cceU  extinguantur ;   'tis  so  hot  there  in 
some  places,  that  men  of  the  countre^  and  cattle  are  killed 
with  it;  and  ®  Adricomius,  of  Arabia  Fehx,  by  reason  of  myrrhe^ 
frankincense,  and  hot  spices  there  growing,  the  air  is  so  ob- 
noxious to  their  brains,  that  the  very  inhabitants  at  some 
times  cannot  abide  it,  much  less  weaklings  and  strangers. 
'  Anatus  Lusitanus  {cent.  1.  curat.  4*5)  reportsof  a  young  maid, 
that  was  one  Vincent  a  curriers  daughter,  some  thirty  years  of 
^e,  that  would  wash  her  hair  in  the  heat  of  the  day  (in  July) 
and  so  let  it  dry  in  the  sun,  ^  to  make  it  yellow ,-  but  by  thai 
means%  tarrying  too  long  in  the  heat,  she  inflamed  her  head, 
and  made  her  self  mad. 

Cold  air,  in  the  other  extream,  is  almost  as  bad  as  hot ;  and 
so  doth  M  ontaltus  esteem  of  it,  f  c  11 )  if  it  be  dry  withal.  In  those 
northern  countreys,  the  people  are  therefore  generally ^duU, 

^  Navig.  I.  2.  c  4.  commercianocte,  bora  secund^  ob  nixniosy  qui  saeriuiit  interdiu, 
sttvw,  exercent.  ^  Morbo  Gallico  laborantet  exponunt  ad  solem,  ut  moiiioi 

eaniecent.  '  Sir.  Rich.  Haukins,  in  his  Observations,  sect.  13.  ^  Hipp^ 

crates,  S.  Aphorismorum,  idem  ait.  *  Idem  Maginus  in  Fenii.  '^Deacripb 

Ter.  sanct  i  Quum  ad  solis  radios  in  leone  loDgam  moram  tzaberett  ut  npilki 

fltros  redderet,  in  maniam  inciditc 
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heftTjr^  and  many  witches;  which  (as  I  hare  before  quoted) 
Saxo  Grammaticus,  Olaus,  Baptista  Porta,  ascribe  to  melan- 
chol  V.     But  these  cold  climes  are  more  subject  to  natural  me^ 
lancholv  (not  this  artificial)  which  is  cold  and  dry^  for  which 
cause  *  Mercurius  Britannicus,  belike,  puts  melancholy  men  to 
inhabit  just  under  the  pole.     The  worst  of  the  three  is  a  ^  thick, 
cloudy,  misty,  foggy  air,  or  such  as  comes  from  fens,  moorish 
grounds,  lakes,   muckhils,  draughts,  sinks,  where  any   car- 
kasses,  or  carrion  lyes,  or  from  whence  any  stinking  fulsom 
smell  comes.     Galen,  Avicenna^  Mercurialis,  new  and  old  phy- 
sicians, hold  that  such  air  is  unwholsom,  and  ingenders  melan- 
choly, plagues,  and  what  not  ?  ^  Alexandretta,  an  haven  town 
in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  Saint  John  de  Ullua,  an  haven  in ' 
Nova-Hispania,  are  much  condemned  for  a  bad  air,  so  as 
Durazzo  in  Albania,  Lithuania,  Ditmarsh,  Pomptinae  paludes 
in  Italy,  the  territories  about  Pisa,  Ferrara,  &c.  Rumney  marsh 
with  us,  the  hundreds  in  Essex,  the  fens  in   Lincolnshire. 
Cardan  {de  rerum  varietate,  L  17.  c.  96)  finds  fault  with  the 
site  of   those  ^  rich  and  most  populous  cities  in  the   Low 
Countreys,  as  Bruges,  Ganl,  Amsterdam,  Leyden,  Utrecht, 
&c :  the  air  is  bad,  and  so  at  Stockholm  in  Sweden,  Regium 
in  Italy,  Salisbury  vfith  us,  Hull  and  Lin.     They  may  be  com- 
modious for  navigation,  this  new  kind  of  fortification,  and 
many  other  good  necessary  uses ;  but  are  they  so  wholsom? 
Old  Rome  hath  descended  from  the  hills  to  the  valley ;  'tis  the 
site  of  most  of  our  new  cities,  and  held  best  to  build  in 
plains,  to  take  the  opportunity  of  rivers.     Leander  Albertus 
pleads  hard  for  the  air  and  site  of  Venice,  though  the  black 
moorish  lands  appear  at  every  low  water.     The  sea,  fire,  and 
smoke,  (as  he  thmks^  oualifie  the  air :  and  ''■  some  suppose  that 
a  thick  foggy  air  nelps  the  memory,  as  in  them  of  Pisa 
in  Italy ;  andour  Cambden  (out  of  Plato)  commends  the  site  of 
Cambridge,  because  it  is  so  near  the  fens.     But,  let  the  site  oS 
such  places  be  as  it  may,  how  can  they  be  excused  that  have  a 
delicious  seat,  a  pleasant  air>  and  all  that  nature  can  afibrd, 
and  yet,  through  their  own  nastiness  and  sluttishness,  immund 
and  sordid  manner  of  life^  sufffer  their  air  to  putrifie,  and 
themselves  to  be  choked  up?   Many  cities  in  Turkejr  do 
male  audire  in  this  kind :  Constantinople  it  self,  where  com- 
monly canyon  lyes  in  the  street.    Some  find  the  same  fault  in 
Spain,  even  in  Madrit,  the  kings  seat,  a  most  excellent  air,  a 
pleasant  site;  but  the  inhabitants  are  slovens,  and  the  streets 
uncleanly  kept. 

■  Muoduf  alter  et  idem,  leu  Terra  Auitralis  incognita.  **  Crasnit  et  turbidus 

aer  tristem  cAcit  animam.  '  Ccmimonly  called  ScaJnclaroae,  in  Aaa  Minor. 

^  Atlas  Geographicut.    Memorii  raknt  Pinniy  qnod  crastiore  fruMtur  a«rcw 
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A  troublesom  tempestuous  air  is  as  bad  as  impure ;  rough  and 
foul  weather,  impetuous  winds,  cloudy  dark  dayes,  as  it  is  com- 
monly with  us :  coelum  visufcedumy  *  Jrolydore  calls  it — a  filthy 
sky^  et  in  quo  facile  ^eneranthr  nubes ;  as  Tullies  brother 
Quintus  wrote  to  him  m  Rome,  being  then  quaestor  in  Britain. 
In  a  thick  and  cloudy  air^  (saith  Lemnius)  men  are  tetrick^  sad, 
andpievish  «•  and  if  the  western  winds  blow,  and  thai  there  be  a 
calm,  or  a  fair  sunshine  day,  there  is  a  kind  of  alacrity  in  mem 
minds ;  it  cheers  up  men  and  beasts :  but  if  it  be  a  turbulent^ 
roughs  cloucfyj  stormy  weather,  men  are  sad,  lumpish,  and  much 
dejected,  angry,  waspish,  dull,  and  melancholy.  This  was  ^Virgils 
experiment  of  old, 

Verum^  ubt  tempest  as,  et  cceli  mobilis  humor, 
Mutavere  vices,  et  Jupiter  liumidus  Austris. .  . . 
Vertuntur  species  animorum^  et  pectora  motiis 
Concipiunt  alios 

But,  when  the  face  of  heaven  changed  is 

To  tempests^  rain,  from  seasons  fair. 
Our  minds  are  altered,  and  in  our  breasts 

Forthwith  some  new  conceits  appear. 

and  who  is  not  weather-wise  against  such  and  such  conjunc- 
tions of  planets^  moved  in  foul  weather,  dull  and  heavy  in  such 
tempestuous' seasons?  ""Gelidum  contristat  Aquarius  annum; 
the  time  requires,  and  the  autumn  breeds  it ;  winter  is  like 
unto  it,  ugly,  foul,  squalid ;  the  air  works  on  all  men,  more  or 
less,  but  especially  on  such  as  are  melancholy,  or  inclined 
lo  it,  as  Lenmius  holds:  ^they  are  most  mooed  with  it ;  and 
ihose  which  are  already  mad,  rave  downright,  either  in  or 
against  a  tempest.  Besides,  the  devil  many  time  takes  his 
opportunity  of  such  storms ;  and,  when  the  humours  by  the  cur 
be  stirred,  he  goes  on  with  them,  exagitates  our  spirits,  and 
vexeth  our  souls :  as  the  sea^waves,  so  are  the  spires  and  hu- 
maurs  in  our  bodies  tossed  with  tempestuous  winds  and  stotiiu. 
To  such  as  are  melancholy  therefore,  Montanus  {consiL  24) 
will  have  tempestuous  and  rough  air  to  be  avoided,  and  (con- 
sU.  27)  all  night  air,  and  woula  not  have  them  to  walk  abroad, 
but  in  a  pleasant  day.  Lemnius  {lib.  S.  cap,  3)  discommends 
the  south  and  eastern  winds,  commends  the  north.     Montanus 


■  Lib.  1.  hist.  lib.  I.  cap.  41.  Aara  dens4  ac  caliginosA  telrici  faomines  existunt,  et 
subtrisfet.  Et  cap.  3.  Flante  subtolAno  et  Zephyro,  maxima  in  mentibus  bomiaiHo 
alacritai  existit,  mentisque  erectioy  ubi  coelum  solis  splendore  nitescit*  Maxima  dnectk) 
moerorque,  siquando  aura  caliginosa  est.  *>  Geor.  '  Hor.  '  Mens 

quibus  vaciilat,  ab  acre  ctto  onenduntur ;  ct  multi  insani  apud  Belgas  ante  tempestates 
scviunt,  aliter  quieti.  Spiritus  quoque  aeris,  et  mali  genii,  aliquamlo  se  tempeitatibas 
ingerunt,  et  menti  humanae  se  latenter  indnuant,  earaque  Yexant,  exagitant ;  et,  ut 
fluctus  raarini,  biunanum  corpus  ventis  agitatur. 
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{consil.  31 )  *%!»'//  not  any  windows  to  be  opened  in  the  night  : 
{consiL  229.  et  consiL  280)  he  discommends  especially  the  south 
wind,  and  nocturnal  air:  so  doth  ^  Plutarch :  the  night  and  dark- 
ness makes  men  sad ;  the  like  do  all  subterranean  vaults,  dark 
houses  in  caves  and  rocks ;  desert  places  cause  melancholy  in  an 
instant,  especially  such  as  have  not  been  used  to  it,  or  otherwise 
accustomed.  Read  more  of  air  in  Hippocrates,  Aetius,  lib.  3. 
a  c.  I7l>  ad  175.  Oribosius,  a  c.  \.  ad 22.  Avicen.  1, 1.  can. 
Fen.  2,  doc.  2.  Fen.  I.  c.  123.  to  the  12,  ^c. 

suBSECT.  viy-^ 

Immoderate  Exercise  a  CausCy  and  how.     Solitariness^  Idleness. 

jyi  OTHING  so  good,  but  it  may  be  abused.  Nothing  better 
than  exercise  (if  opportunely  used)  for  the  preservation  of  the 
body :  nothing  so  bad,  if  it  be  unseasonable,  violent,  or  over- 
much. Femeuus  (out  of  Galen,  Path.  lib.  1.  cap.  16)  saith, 
^  that  much  exercise  and  weariness  consumes  the  spirits  and  sub^ 
stance^  refrigerates  the  body ;  and  such  humours  which  nature 
would  have  otherwise  concocted  and  expelled^  it  stirs  up^  and 
makes  them  rage ;  which  being  so  enraged^  diversely  affect  and 
trouble  the  body  and  mind.  So  doth  it,  if  it  be  unseasonably 
used,  upon  a  full  stomach,  or  when  the  body  is  full  of  crudities, 
which  Fuchsius  so  much  inveighs  against,  [Lib.  2.  instit.  sect.  2. 
cap.  4)  giving  that  for  a  cause,  why  school-boys  in  Germany  are 
so  often  scabbed,  because  they  use  exercise  presently  after  meats. 
^  Bayerus  puts  in  a  caveat  against  such  exercise,  because  it  ^cor-- 
rupts  the  meat  in  the  stomachy  and  carries  the  same  juice  raw, 
and  as  yet  undigested^  into  the  veins  (saith  Lemnius);  which  there 
putrifies^  and  confounds  the  animal  spirits.  Crato  [consiL  21. 
/.  2.)  'protests  against  all  such  exercise  after  meat,  as  being  the 
greatest  enemy  to  concoction  that  may  be,  and  cause  of  corrup- 
tion of  humours,  which  produce  this  and  many  other  diseases. 
Not  without  good  reason  then,  doth  Sallust,  Salvianus  {L2.c.  1), 
and  Leonartus  Jacchinus  {in  9  Rhasis\  Mercurialis,  Arculanus, 
and  many  other,  set  down  ^  immoderate  exercise  as  &  most 
forcible  cause  of  melancholy. 

■  Aer  noctu  densatur,  et  cogit  nKEStitiam.       *>  Lib.  de  Iside  et  Osiridc.       ^  IVIuIta 
defiitigatto  ipirilus,  viriumque  Kubstantiam,  exbaurit,  et  coqpus  refrigerat.     Humores 


▼it.  Cbritt  cap.  44.  Qbos  crudos  in  venas  rapit,  qui  putrescentes  illic  spiritus  animales 
inficiunt.  ''Crudi  haec  humoris  eopia  per  venae  aggeritur;  unde  morbi  muUiplicet. 
s  Immodictini  cxcrcitium. 

r2 
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Opposite  to  exercise  is  idleness  (the  bad^e  of  gentry ),  or 
want  of  exercise,  the  bane  of  body  and  mind,  the  nurse  <A 
naughtiness^  step-mother  of  disciphne,  the  chief  author  of  all 
mischief,  one  of  the  seven  deadly  sins,  and  a  sole  cause  of  this 
and  many  other  maladies,  the  devils  cushion,  (as  ^Gualter 
calls  it)  ms  pillow  and  chief  reposal :  for  the  mind  can  never 
resty  but  still  meditates  on  one -thing  or  other :  except  it  be 
occupied  about  some  honest  business^  of  his  own  accord  H 
I  rusheth  into  melancholy,  ^As  too  much  and  violent  exercise 
JJ  offends  on  the  one  side,  so  doth  an  idle  life  on  the  other  (saith 
Crato) :  it  Jills  the  bodyfdl  offlegm,  gross  humours,  and  all 
manner  of  obstructions,  rheums,  catarrhs,  Sfc.  Rhasis  {cont, 
lib,  K  tract.  S^)  accounts  of  it  as  the  greatest  cause  of  melan- 
choly. *■/  have  often  seen,  (saith  he)  that  idleness  begets  this 
humour  more  than  any  thing  else.  Montaltus  (c.  ].)  seconds 
him  out  of  his  experience:  "^they  that  are  idle  are  far  more 
subject  to  melancholy,  than  such  as  are  conversant  or  employed  | 
alimt  any  office  or  business.  ^Plutarch  reckons  up  idleness  I 
for  a  sole  cause  of  the  sickness  of  the  soul :  there  are  thou 
(saith  he)  troubled  in  mind,  that  have  no  other  cause  but  this. 
^iign^srJmiad.  1)  brings  in  Achilles  eating  of  his  own  heart  in 
his  idleness,  because  he  might  not  fight.  Mercurialis,  consil.  86, 
for  a  melancholy  young  man,  urgeth  ^ it  as  a  chief  cause: 
why  was  he  melanchofy?  because  idle.  Nothing  begets  it 
sooner,  encreaseth  and  continueth  itoftener,Xhan idleness;— a 
disease  familiar  to  all  idle  persons,  an  inseparable  companion  to 
such  as  live  at  ease  {pingui  otio  desidiose  agentes)  a  life  oat 
of  action,  and  have  no  calling  or  ordinary  employment  to  busie  ^ 
themselves  about ;  tliat  have  small  occasions ;  and,  though  they 
have,  such  is  their  laziness,  dulness,  they  will  not  compose 
themselves  to  do  ought ;  they  cannot  abide  work,  though  it  be 
necessary,  ensie,  as  to  dress  themselves,  write  a  letter,  or  the 
like.  Vet,  as  he  that  is  benummed  with  cold,  sits  still  shakinff, 
that  might  relieve  himself  with  a  little  exercise  or  stirring,  c^ 
they  complain,  but  will  not  use  the  facile  and  ready  means  to 
do  themselves  good ;  and  so  are  still  tormented  with  melan- 


*Hoiii.  31.  in  1.  Cor.  6.  Nam,  quum  meus  bominis  quiescere  non  posut.  scd 
continue  circa  rarias  cogitaUones  discurrat,  nisi  honesto  aliquo  negotio  occupetur,  ad 
melancholiam  sponte  debbitur.  ^  Crato,  consil.  2 J.     Ut  immodica  corporis 

exercitatio  nocet  corporibus,  ita  vita  deses  et  otiosa:  otium  animal  pituitomim  re^t* 
viscerum  obstructiones,  et  crebras  fluxioncs,  et  morbos  concitat.  *^  £t  vidi  quod 

una  de  rebus  quae  magis  generat  melanctioliam,  est  otioaitaa.  <*  Rcponitur  oliiunab 
aliis  caussa ;  et  hoc  a  no^s  observatum,  eos  huic  malo  magis  obnoxios  qui  plane  oti«>si 
sunt,  quam  eos  qui  aliquo  munerc  ven<antur  exsequendo.  ■  Be  Tranqail. 

animx.     Sunt  quos  ipsum  otium  in  anima  conjicit  segritudinem.  ^  Nlhihst 

quod  aeque  melancholiam  alat  ac  augett,  ac  otium  et  afaatinentia  a  corporia  et  anini 
exercttationlbus. 
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choly.  Especially  if  they  had  been  formerly  brought  up  to 
business^  or  to  keep  mucn  company,  and  upon  a  suaden  come 
to  lead  a  sedentary  life,  "it  crucifies  their  souls,  and  seizeth  on 
them  in  an  instant ;  for,  whilest  they  are  any  ways  imployed,  in 
action,  discourse,  about  any  businesSi  sport  or  recreation,  or  in 
company  to  their  liking,  they  are  very  well ;  but,  if  alone  or 
idle«  tormented  instanUy  again:  one  days  solitariness^  one 
hours  sometimes,  doth  them  more  harm,  than  a  weeks  phy- 
sick,  labour  and  company  can  do  good.  Melancholy  seizeth 
on  tbem  forthwith,  being  alone,  and  is  such  a  torture,  that,  as  . 
wise  Seneca  well  saith,  malo  mihi  male  quam  moUiter  esse^  I  ^ 
had  rather  be  sick  than  idle.  This  idleness  is  either  of  body 
or  mind.  That  of  body  is  nothing  but  a  kind  of  benumming 
laziness,  intermitting  exercise,  which  (if  we  may  believe  ^Fer- 
nelius)  causeth  crudities,  obstructions^  excremental  humourSf 
quench  eth  the  natural  keat^  dulls  the  spirits,  and  makes  them 
unapt  to  do  any  thing  whatsoever, 

^  Neglectis  urenda  filix  innascitur  agris; 

As  fern  grows^in  imtild  grounds,  and  all  manner  of  weeds,  so 
do  gross  humours  in  an  idle  body  :  ignavum  corrumpunt  otia 
carpus.  A  horse  in  a  stable,  that  never  travels,  a  hawk  in  a 
mew,  that  seldom  flies,  are  both  subject  to  diseases ;  which,  left 
unto  themselves,  are  most  free  from  any  such  incumbrances. 
An  idle  dog  will  be  mangv  ;  and  how  shdl  an  idle  person  think 
to  escape?  Idleness  of  tne  mind  is  much  worse  than  this  of 
the  body:  wit  without  employment,  is  a  disease,  ^arugo 
animif  rubigo  ingenii :  the  rust  of  the  soul,  ®  a  plague^  a  hell 
it  self;  maximum  animi  nocumentum,^6dlen  calls  it  ^Asf 
in  a  standing  pool,  worms  and  fiUhy  creepers  increase,  (et  w- 
tium  capiunt,  ni  moveantur,  aqua;  the  water  itself  putrifies, 
and  air  likewise,  if  it  be  not  continually  stirred  by  the  wind)  so  • 
do  evil  and  corrupt  thoughts  in  an  idle  person ,-  the  soul  is  con- 
taminated. In  a  common-wealth,  where  b  no  public  enemy, 
there  is,  likely,  civil  wars,  and  they  rage  upon  themselves : 
this  body  of  ours,  when  it  is  idle,  and  knows  not  how  to  be- 
stow it  self,  macerates  and  vexeth  it  self  with  cares,  griefs, 
blse  fears,  discontents,  and  suspicions ;  it  tortures  and  preys 
upon  his  own  bowels,  and  is  never  at  rest  Thus  much  I  dare 
boldly  say,  he  or  she  that  is  idle,  be  they  of  what  condition 
diey  will,  never  so  rich,  so  well  allied,  fortunate,  happy — ^let 

*  Kiliil  niagis  txcmoA  inteUectum,  quam  otium.  Oordonius,  de  observat  vlt.  bum. 
lib.  I.  ^  Path.  Hb.  1.  cap.  17.  exerciutionis  interaiissio  inertem  calorem,  languidot 
apiritui^  et  ignaToa,  et  ad  oomes  actiones  segniores,  reddit ;  cruditates,  obstructiones, 
tt  excrementorum  proventut  facit  '  Hor.  Ser.  1 .  Sat.  3.  ^  Seneca.  *^  Mcero- 
rcm  animi,  et  maciem,  Plutarch  calla  it.  ''Sicut  in  stagno  generantur  Termei,  sic 

in  otiofit  mahe  cogitationes.     Sen. 
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themliavc  all  tiling  in  abundance,  and  felicity,  that  heart  can 
wish  and  desire,  an  contentment — so  long  as  he  or  she,  or  they, 
are  idle,  they  shall  never  be  pleased,  never  well  in  body  and 
mind,  but  weary  still,  sickly  stilly  vexed  still,  loathing  still, 
weeping,  sighing,  grieving^  suspecting,  offended  witli  the 
world,  with  every  object,  wishing  themselves  gone  or  dead,  or 
else  carried  away  with  some  foolish  phantasie  or  other.  And 
this  is  the  true  cause  that  so  many  great  men^  ladies,  and  gen- 
tlewomen, labour  of  this  disease  m  countrey  and  city ;  for 
idleness  is  an  appendix  to  nobility  ;  they  count  it  a  disgrace  to 
^work,  and  spena  all  their  days  in  sports,  recreations,  and  jpas- 
times,  and  will  therefore  take  no  pains,  be  of  no  vocation ; 
they  feed  liberally,  fare  weU,  want  exercise,  action,  employ- 
ment, (for  to  work,  I  say,  they  may  not  abide)  and  company 
to  their  desires ;  and  thence  their  bodies  become  full  of  gross 
humours,  wind,  crudities,  their  minds  disquieted,  dull,  heavy, 
&c  Care,  jealousie,  fear  of  some  diseases,  sullen  fits,  weeping 
fits,  seize  too  '  familiarly  on  them :  for,  what  will  not  fear  ana 
phantasie  work  in  an  idle  body  ?  what  distempers  will  they  not 
cause?  When  the  children  of  Israel  murmured  ''against 
Pharaoh  in  .^^ypt,  he  commanded  his  officers  to  double  thar 
task,  and  let  them  get  straw  themselves,  and  yet  make  their  fiiU 
number  of  brick :  for  the  sole  cause  why  they  mutiny,  and 
are  evil  at  ease,  is,  they  are  idle.  When  you  shall  hear  and 
see  so  many  discontented  persons  in  all  places  where  you  come, 
so  many  several  grievances,  unnecessary  complaints,  fears,  sus- 
picions*^, the  best  means  to  redress  it,  is  to  set  them  awork,  so 
to  busie  their  minds ;  for  the  truth  is,  they  are  idle.  WeU 
they  ma^  build  castles  in  the  air  for  a  time,  and  sooth  up  them- 
selves with  phantastical  and  pleasant  humours;  but  in  the  end 
they  will  prove  as  bitter  as  jgall;  they  shall  be  still,  I  say,  dis- 
content, suspicious,  '^  fearful  jealous,  sad,  firetting  and  vexing 
of  themselves ;  so  long  as  they  be  idle,  it  is  i;npossible  to  please 
them.  Otio  qui  nescit  titi,  plus  habet  negotiij  quam  qui  n^p- 
ytium  in  negotio^  as  that  'Agellius  coiud  observe:  he  that 
knows  not  how  to  spend  his  time,  hath  more  business,  care^ 
grief,  anguish  of  mind,  than  he  that  is  most  busie  in  die  midst 
of  all  his  business.  Otiosus  animus  nescit  quid  volet :  an  idle 
person  (as  he  follows  it)  knows  not  when  ne  is  well,  what  he 
would  have,  or  whither  he  would  go;  quam  illuc  ventum  est, 
mine  Itibet ;  he  is  tired  out  with  every  thing,  displeased  whh 
all,  weary  of  his  life:  nee  bene  domi,  nee  militia j  neither  at 

•  Now  this  leg,  now  that  arm,  now  their  head,  heart,  &c.  fc  £zod.  5. 

^  (For  they  cannot  well  tell  what  aileth  them,  or  what  they  would  have  themselves) 
my  heart,  my  head,  my  husband,  my  son,  &c.  ^  Pro.  18.  Rgrum  dgiciet  tiam 

•^Heautontiniorumenon.        *"  Lib.  19.  c.  10. 
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home,  nor  abroad ;  errati^^teter  vitam  vivit ;  he  wanders, 
and  lives  besides  himself.  In  a  word,  what  the  mischievous 
effects  of  laziness  and  idleness  are,  I  do  not  find  any  where 
more  accurately  expressed,  than  in  these  verses  of  Philoladhes 
in  the  'Comical  Poet,  which,  for  their  elegancy,  I  will  in  part 
insert. 

Novaruin  sdium  esse  arbitror  similem  ego  hominero, 
Quando  hie  natus  est.    Ei  rei  argumenta  dicam. 
i^des  quando  sunt  ad  araussim  expolitse, 
Quisque  laudat  fabrum,  atque  exemplum  expetit,  &c; 
At  ubi  illo  inigrat  nequam  homo  indiliffensque,  &c. 
Tempestas  venit^  confrintj^it  tegulas,  imoricesque,  &c. 
Putrefacit  aer  operain  fabri,  &c. 
Dicam  ut  homines  similes  esse  sedium  arbitremioi; 
Fabri  parentes  fundamentum  substruunt  liberorum ; 
Expoliunt,  decent  literas,  nee  parcuot  sumptui. 
Ego  autem  sub  fabrorum  potestate  frugi  fui ; 
Postquam  autem  migravi  in  ingenium  roeum^ 
Perdidi  operam  fabrorum  illico,  oppido, 
Venit  ignaviaj  ea  nihi  tempestas  fuit, 
Adventuque  suo  grandinem  et  imbrem  attulit: 
Ilia  mihi  virtutem  deturbavit,  &c. 

A  young  man  is  like  a  fair  pew  house :  the  carpenter  leaves  it 
well  bunt,  in  ffood  repair,  of  solid  stuff;  but  a  Dad  tenant  lets 
it  rain  in,  and,  for  want  of  reparation,  fall  to  decay,  &c  Our 
parents,  tutors,  friends,  spare  no  cost  to  bring  U3  up  in  our 

Jrouth,  in  aU  manner  of  vertuous  education ;  but  when  we  are 
eft  to  our  selves,  idleness,  as  a  tempest,  drives  all  vertuous  mo- 
tions out  of  our  minds ;  ei  nihili  sumus  ;  on  a  sudden,  by  sloth 
and  such  bad  ways,  we  come  to  naught 

Cozen  fferman  to  idleness,  and  a  concomitant  cause,  which 
goes  hana  in  hand  with  it,  is  ^  nimia  solitudo,  too  much  soli- 
tariness— ^by  the  testimony  of  all  physicians,  cause  and  sym- 
ptome  both :  but  as  it  is  here  put  for  a  cause,  it  b  either  coact, 
enforced,  or  else  voluntary.  Enforced  solitariness  is  commonly  / 
seen  in  students,  monks,  triers,  anchorites,  that,  by  their  order  ^ 
and  course  of  life,  must  abandon  all  company,  society  of  other 
men,  and  betake  themselves  to  a  private  cell ;  otio  superstiiioso 
seclusi  (as  Bale  and  Hospinian  well  term  it),  such  as  are  the 
Carthusians  of  our  dme,  tnat  eat  no  flesh(by  their  order),  keep 
perpetual  silence,  never  go  abroad ;  such  as  live  in  prison,  or 
some  desert  place^  and  cannot  have  company,  as  many  of  our 
countrey  gentlemen  do  in  solitary  houses;  they  must  either  be 
^one  wituout  companions,  or  live  beyond  their  means,  and 

«  FbuUu,  Mostel.  ^  Piso»  Montaltus,  MereufiaCs,  SfC, 
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entertain  all  comers  as  so  manv  hosts,  or  else  converse  with 
their  servants  and  hinds,  such  as  are  unequal,  inferior  to 
them,  and  of  a  contrary  disposition :  or  else,  as  some  do^  to 
avoid  solitariness,  spend  their  time  with  leud  fellows  in  tavemi, 
and  in  ale-houses,  and  thence  addict  themselves  to  some  un- 
lawful disports,  or  dissolute  courses.  Divers  again  are  cast 
upon  this  rock  of  solitariness  for  want  of  means,  or  out  of  a 
strong  apprehension  of  some  infirmity,  disgrace;  or,  through 
bashmlness,  rudeness,  simplicity,  they  cannot  apply  themselves 
to  others  company.  Nulltwi  solum  infelici  gratius  solitu- 
dine,  ubi  ntdltis  sit  qui  miseriam  exprobret.  This  enforced 
solitariness  takes  place>  and  produceth  his  effect  soonest,  in 
such  as  have  spent  their  time  jovially,  peradventure  in  all 
honest  recreations,  in  good  companv,  in  some  great  family  or 
populous  city,  and  are  upon  a  sudden  confined  to  a  desart 
country  cottage  far  off,  restrained  of  their  liberty,  and  barred 
from  their  orainary  associates.  Solitariness  is  very  irksom 
to  such,  most  tedious,  and  a  sudden  cause  ^f  great  inconve- 
nience. 

Voluntary  solitariness  is  that  which  is  familiar  with  melan- 
choly, and  gently  brings  on,  like  a  Siren,  a  shooing-hom,  or 
some  Sphinx,  to  this  irrevocable  gulf:  *a  primary  cause  Piso 
calls  it;  most  pleasant  it  is  at  first,  to  such  as  are  melancholy 
given,  to  lie  in  bed  whole  dayes,  and  keep  their  chambers,  to 
walk  alone  in  some  solitary  grove,  betwixt  wood  and  water,  by 
a  brook  side,  to  meditate  upon  some  delightsome  and  pleasant 
subject,  which  shall  effect  them  most ;  amabilis  insania^  and 
mentis  gratissimus  error.  A  most  incomparable  delight  it  is 
so  to  melancholize,  and  build  castles  in  tne  air,  to  go  smiling 
to  themselves,  acting  an  infinite  variety  of  parts,  which  they 
suppose,  and  stron^y  imagine  they  represent,  or  that  they  see 
acted  or  done.  Elanda  quidem  ab  initio^  saith  Lemnius,  to 
conceive  and  meditate  of  such  pleasant  things  sometimes, 
^presentf  past,  or  to  come^  as  Rhasis  speaks.  So  delightsome 
these  toyes  are  at  first,  they  could  spend  whole  days  and 
nights  without  sleep,  evep  whole  years  alone  in  such  con- 
templations, and  pnantastical  meditations,  which  are  like 
unto  dreams ;  and  they  will  hardly  be  drawn  from,  them, 
or  willingly  interrupt  So  pleasant  their  vain  conceits  are, 
that  they  hinder  tneir  ordmary  .tasks  and  necessary  busi- 
ness ;  they  cannot  address  themselves  to  them,  or  almost  to 
any  study  or  imployment :  these  phantastical  and  bewitching 
thoughts  so  covertly,  so  feelingly,  so  urgently,  so  continually, 
set  upon^  creep  in,  insinuate^  possess,  overcome,  distract,  and 

*  A  quil>u«  malum,  velut  a  primaria  cauud,  occasionem  ntctum  est  ^  Jucunda 

renim  praesentmm.  prcteritanim,  et  futuranim  meditatio. 
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detain  them,  they  cannot,  I  say,  go  about  their  more  ne(!essary 
busineM,  atave  off  or  extricate  themselves,  but  are  ever  musing, 
melancholizing,  and  carried  along,  as  he  (the^  say)  that  is  led 
round  about  an  heath  with  a  Puck  in  the  night.     They  run 
earnestly  on  in  this  labyrinth  of  anxious  and  solicitous  melan- 
choly meditations,  and  cannot  well  or  willingly  refrain,  or  easily 
leave  ofi^   winding  and  unwinding  themselves,   as  so  many 
docks,  and  still  phasing  their  humours,  until  at  last  the  scene 
ia  turned  upon  a  sudden,  by  some  bad  object:  and  they,  being 
now  habituated  to  such  vam  meditations  and  solitary  places, 
can  endure  no  company,  can  ruminate  of  nothing  but  harsh 
and  distasteful  subjects.     Fear,  sorrow,  suspicion,  subrusttcus 
pudor^  discontent,  cares,  and  weariness  of  life,  surprize  them  in 
a  moment;  and  they  can  think  of  nothing  else:   continually 
suapectin^,  no  sooner  are  their  eyes  open,  but  this  infernal 
plague  oi  melancholy  seizeth  on  them,  and  terrifies  their  souls, 
representing  some  dismal  object  to  their  minds,  which  now,  by 
no  means,  no  labour,  no  perswasions,  they  can  avoid ;  hccret 
lateri  letalis  aiiijido  ,•  they  may  not  be  rid  of  it ;  *  they  cannot 
resist.  .  I  may  not  deny  but  that  there  is  some  profit^ible  mcdi-i/^ 
tatiou,  contemplation,  and  kind  of  solitariness,  to  be  embraced, 
which  the  fathersso highly  commended — ^Hierom,  Chrj^sostom, 
Cyprian,  Austin,  in  whole  tracts,  which  Petrarch,  Erasmus, 
Stella,  and  others,  so  much  magnifie  in  their  books — a  para- 
dise, an  heaven  on  earth,  if  it  oe  used  aright,  good  for  the 
body,  and  better  for  the  soul ;   as  many  of  those  old  monks 
usea  it,  to  divine  contemplations ;  as  Simulus  a  courtier  in 
Adrians  time,  Dioclesian  the  emperour,  retired  themselves, 
&C.  in  that  sense,  Vatia  solus  sett  vivere ;  Vatia  lives  alone; 
which  tlie  Romans  were  wont  to  say,  when  they  commended  a 
countrey  life;  or  to  the  bettering  of  their  knowledge,  as  Demo- 
critus,  Cleanthes,  and  those  excellent  philosophers^  have  ever 
done,  to  sequester  then^selves  from  the  tunuiltuous  world ;  or, 
as  in  Plinies 'villa  Lauren  tana,  TuUies  Tusculan,  Jovius  study, 
that  they  might  better  vacate  studiis  ct  Deoy  serve  God  and  fol- 
low their  studies.     Methinks,  therefore,  our  too  zealous  inno- 
vators were  not  so  well  advised  in  that  general  subversion  of 
abbies  end  religious  houses,  promiscuously  to  fling  down  all. 
They  might  have  taken   away  those  gross  abuses  crept  in 
amongst  them,  rectified  such  inconveniences,  and  not  so  far  to 
have  raved  and  raged  against  those  fair  buildings,  and  everlasting 
monuments  of  our  forefathers  devotion,  consecrated  to  pious 

*  Facifis  descensus  ^verni;  Sed  revocare  gradum,  superatque  eraH«re  ad  auras,  Hie. 
Idbor,  hoc  opus  est.  Virg.  **  Hieronymus,  ep.  7/2.  dixit  oppida  et  urbes  videri 

»ibf  teiros  carceres,  solitudinemParadisum;  solum  scorpionibus  infestum,  saccoani ictus, 
huini  Cubans,  aqua  et  htrbis  victitans,  Romanis  practulit  deliciib. 
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uses.  Some  monasteries  and  collegiate  cells  might  have  been 
well  spared,  and  their  revenues  otherwise  imployed ;  here  and 
there  one,  in  good  towns  or  cities  at  least,  for  men  and  women 
of  all  sorts  and  conditions  to  live  in,  to  sequester  themselTes 
from  the  cares  and  tumults  of  the  world,  that  were  not  desir- 
ous or  fit  to  marry,  or  otherwise  willing  to  be  troubled  with 
common  affairs,  and  know  not  well  where  to  bestow  themselves, 
to  live  apart  in,  for  more  conveniency,  good  education,  better 
company  sake;  to  follow  their  studies  (I  say)  to  the  perfection 
of  arts  and  sciences,  common  good,  and,  as  some  truly  de- 
voted monks  of  old  had  done,  ffeely  and  truly  to  serve  God : 
for  these  men  are  neither  solitary,  nor  idle,  as  the  poet  made 
answer  to  the  husbandman  in  iSsop,  that  objected  idleness 
to  him,  he  was  never  so  idle  as  in  his  company ;  or  that  Scipio 
Africanus  in  •*Tully,  numquam  minus  solusy  quam  quum  soUu; 
numquam  minus  otiosus^  quam  quum  esset  otiosus ;  never  less 
solitary  than  when  he  was  alone,  never  more  busie,  than 
when  he  seemed  to  be  most  idle.  It  is  reported  by  Plato^ 
in  his  dialogue  de  Amore^  in  that  prodigious  commendation 
of  Socrates,  now,  a  deep  meditation  coming  into  Socrates  mind 
by  chance,  he  stood  still  nmsing,  eodem  vestigio  cogitdbundm, 
from  morning  to  noon;  and,  when  as  then  he  had  not  yet 
finished  his  meditation,  verstabat  cogitans ;  he  so  continued 
till  tlie  evening:  the  souldiers  (for  he  then  followed  the  camp) 
observed  him  with  admiration,  and  on  set  purpose  watched 
all  night;  but  he  persevered  immoveable  ad  exortum  soliSf 
till  the  sun  rose  in  tne  morning,  nnd  then,  saluting  the  sun, 
went  his  wayes.  In  what  humour  constant  Socrates  did  thus, 
I  know  not,  or  how  he  might  be  afiected ;  but  this  would  be 
{)emiciou8  to  another  man ;  what  intricate  business  might  so 
really  possess  him,  I  cannot  easily  guess.  But  this  is  otiosum 
otium :  it  is  far  otherwise  with  these  men,  according  to  Sene- 
ca: omnia  nobis  mala  solitudo  persuadet ;  this  solitude  un- 
doeth  \i%\  pugnat  cum  vita  sociali ;  'tis  a  destructive  solitari- 
ness. These  men  are  devils,  alone,  as  the  saying  is ;  homo  solus 
aut  deuSf  aut  daemon ;  a  man,  alone,  is  either  a  saint  or  a  devil; 
mens  ejus  aut  languescit^  aut  tumescit ;  and  ^vtesoli/  in  this 
sense ;  woe  be  to  him  that  is  so  alone !  These  wretches  do  fire- 
quently  degenerate  from  men,  and,  of  sociable  creatures,  be- 
come beasts,  monsters,  inhumane,  ugly  to  behold,  misanthropi; 
they  do  even  loath  themselves,  and  hate  the  company  of  m^i, 
as  so  many  Timons,  Nebuchadnezarjs,  by  too  much  mdulfling 
to  these  pleasing  humours,  and  through  their  own  default. 
So  that  which  Mercurialis  {consil.  11)  sometimes  expostulated 
witli  his  melancholy  patient,  'may  be  justly  applied  to  every 

■Offic.  3.  *'Eccl.  4. 
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solitary  and  idle  person  in  particular :  ^  natura  de  te  videtur 
conqueri  posse^  S^c.  natttre  may  Justly  complain  of  thee^  thai^ 
nehereas  she  gave  thee  a  good  ixJiolesome  temperature^  a  sound 
bo{fyj  and  God  hath  given  thee  so  divine  and  excellent  a  soul, 
so  many  good  parts  and  profitable  gifts,  thou  hast  not  only 
contemned  aiid  rejected,  but  hast  corrupted  them,  polluted 
them,  aoerthronjon  their  temperature,  and  perverted  those  gifts 
with  riot,  idleness,  solitariness,  and  marn/  other  wayes ;  thou 
art  a  traitour  to  God  and  Nature,  an  enemy  to  thy  self  and 
to  the  world.  Perditio  tua  ex  te ;  thou  hast  lost  thy  self  wil- 
fully, cast  away  thy  self;  thou  thy  self  art  the  efficient  cause  of 
thine  cmm  misery,  by  not  resisting  such  vain  cogitations,  but 
giving  way  unto  them. 


SUBSECT.  Vll. 

Skcping  and  waking.  Causes. 

T  f  HAT  I  have  foimerly  said  of  exercise,  I  may  now  repeat 
of  sleep.  Nothing  better  than  moderate  sleep ;  nothing  worse 
than  it,  if  it  be  m  extreams,  or  unseasonably  used.  It  is  a 
received  opinion,  that  a  melancholy  man  cannot  sleep  over- 
much :  somnus  supra  modum  prodest ;  it  is  an  only  antidote ; 
and  nothing  offends  them  more,  or  causeth  this  malady  sooner,, 
than  waking.  Yet,  in  some  cases,  sleep  may  do  more  harm 
than  good,  m  that  ilegmatick,  swinish,  cold,  and  sluggish  melan- 
choly, which  Melancthon  speaks  of,  that  thinks  of  waters,  sigh- 
ing most  part,  &c.  ** It  duls  the  spirits  (if  overmuch)  and  senses, 
fills  the  head  full  of  gross  humours,  causeth  destinations, 
rheumes,  great  store  of  excrements  in  the  brain,  and  all  the 
other  parts,  as  ^Fuchsius  speaks  of  them,  that  sleep  like  so 
many  dormice.  Or,  if  it  be  used  in  the  day  time,  upon  a 
full  stomach,  the  body  ill  composed  to  rest,  or  after  hard  meats, 
it  increaseth  fearful  dreams,  incubus,  night  walking,  crying 
out,  and  much  unquietness.  Such  sleep  prepares  the  body,  as 
**  one  observes,  to  many  perilous  diseases.  But,  as  I  have  said, 
waking  overmuch  is  both  a  symptomie  and  an  ordinary  cause. 
It  causeth  driness  of  the  brain,  Jrcnsie,  dotage,  and  makes  the 

*  Natura  de  te  videtur  conqueri  posse,  quod,  cum  ab  ea  temperatissimum  corpus 
adeptus  sis;  tain  praeclanim  a  Deo  ac  utile  donum,  non  contempsisti  modo,  verum 
comipisti,  fcedasti,  prodidisti,  optiraani  temperaturam  otio,  crapuli,  et  aliis  vttae 
erronbuSy  &c.  ''Path.  lib.  cap.  17.     Fern,  corpus  infrigidat;  omnes  sensus, 

mentisque  vires,  torpore  debilitat.  ^  Lit).  2.  sect  2.  cap.  4.     Magnam  excre- 

roentorum  rim  cerebro  et  aliis  partibus  coacervat.  ^  Jo.  Retzius.,  liU  de 

rebus  6  non  naturalibus.     Pra?parat  corpus  talis  soinnus  ad  multas  pcriculosas  x^gri- 
Ludines. 
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bodif  dry^  lean^  hardy  and  ugly  to  behold^  as  ^Lemuius  hath  it 
The  temperature  of  the  brain  is  corrupted  by  it^  the  humours 
adustf  the  eyes  made  to  sink  into  the  head,  choler  increased, 
and  the  whole  body  inflamed ;  and  (as  may  be  added  out  of  Ga- 
len, 3.  de  sanitate  tuendd,  Avicenna  3.  1)  ^it  overthrows  the 
fiatural  heat ;  it  causeth  crudities,  hurts  concoction  ;  and  what 
not?  Not  without  good  cause,  therefore,  Crato  {concil.  21. 
lib.  2),  Hildesheim  (spicil.  2.  de  delir.  ct  Mania),  Jacchinus,  Ar- 
culanufi  (on  BJiasis),  Guianerius,  and  Mercurialis,  reckon  up 
thk  overmuch  wakeing,  as  a  principal  cause. 


MEMB.  III.    SUBSECT.  I. 

Passions  and  Perturbations  of  the  Mind,  haw  they  cause 

Melancholy, 

A.S  that  Gymnosophist,  in  ^  Plutarch,  made  answer  to  Alex- 
ander (demanding  which  spake  best),  every  one  of  his  fellows 
did  speak  better  tnan  the  other;  so  may  1  say  of  these  causes, 
to  him  that  shall  require  which  is  the  greatest,  every  one  is 
more  grievous  than  other,  and  this  of  passion  the  greatest  of 
all ;  a  most  frequent  and  ordinai-y  cause  of  melancholy,  ^Jidmen 
perturbationum  (Piccolomineus  calls  it),  this  thunder  and  light- 
ning of  perturbation,  which  causeth  such  violent  and  speedy 
alterations  in  this  our  microcosm,  and  many  times  subverts  the 
good  estate  and  temperature  of  it :  for,  as  the  body  works  upon 
tne  mind,  by  his  bad  humours,  troubling  the  spirits,  and  sending 
gross  fumes  into  the  brain,  and  20  per  consequens,  disturbing  the 
soul,  and  all  the  faculties  of  it, 

-•  Corpus  onustum : 


^^^^^  m   m^  %»S^     ^#  •  J  ^410  WA  KAA     • 

Hesteruis  vitiis,  animum  quoque  pr£egravat  ud^, 

with  fear,  sorrow,  &c  which  are  ordinary  symptomes  of  this 
disease:  so,  on  the  other  side,  the  mind  most  effectually 
works  upon  the  body,  producing,  by  his  passions  and  perturb- 
ations, miraculous  alterations,  as  melancholy,  despair,  cruel 
diseases,  and  sometimes  death  it  self;  insomuch  that  it  is  most 
true  which  Plato  saith  in  his  Charmides;  omnia  corporis 
mala' ab  animd  procederc;    all   the   ^ mischief  of  the  body 

*  InstiU  ad  vitam  optimam,  <^.  26.  cerebro  siccitatem  adfert,  phrenean  et  delirium : 
corpus  aridum  facit,  squalidum,  strigosutn ;  humores  adurit ;  tcmperamentum  cerebri 
corrunipit ;  maciem  inducit :  exsiccat  corpus,  bilem  accendit,  profundos  reddit  oculo% 
calorem  auget.  ^  Naturalem  calorem  dissipat ;  Ixsa  concoctione,  cruditates  fi^h. 

Atteniumt  juvenum  vigilaUe  corpora  noctes.  «  Vita  Alexand.  *  Grad.  I. 

c.  )4.  *  Hor.  "  '  Perturbationes  davi  sunt,  quibus  corpori  animus  oni 

patibulo  afligitur.  Jamb,  de  myhU 
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proceed  from  die  soul :  and  Democritus  in  *  Plutarch  urgeth, 
Damnatum  iri  animam  a  corpore :  if  the  body  should,  in  this 
behalf,  bring  an  action  against  the  soul,  surely  the  soul  would 
be  cast  and  convicted,  that  by  her  supine  negligence,  had 
caused  such  inconveniences,  having  authority  over  the  body, 
and  using  it  for  an  instrument,  as  a  smith  doth  his  hammer, 
saith  ^  Cyprian,  imputing  all  those  vices  and  maladies  to  the 
mind.     Even  so  doth  "^  Philostratus^  non  coinqtiinatur  corpus^ 
nisi  consensu  animte ;  the  body  is  not  corrupted,  but  by  the 
sooL     "*  I-«odovicus  Vives  will  have  such  turbulent  commotions    / 
proceed  from  ignorance,  and  indiscretion.    All  philosophers*^ 
unpute  the  miseries  of  the  body  to  the  soul,  that  should  have 
governed  it  better  by  command  of  reason,  and  hath  not  done 
It.     The  Stoicks  are  altogether  of  opinion  (as  ®  Lipsius  and 
'  Piccolomineus  record)  that  a  wise   man  should    be  aTradi^, 
withoutall  manner  of  passions  and  perturbations  whatsoever,  as 
»  Seneca  reports  of  Cato,  the  **  Greeks  of  Socrates,  and  '  Jo. 
Aubanus  of  a  nation  in  Africk,  so  free  from  passion,  or  rather 
so  stupid,  that,  if  they  be  wounded  with  a  sword,  they  will      / 
only  look  back.     ^  Lactantius  (2  insttt.)  will    exclude  Jear 
from  a  wise  man :  others  except  all,  some  the  greatest  pas^ 
sions.     But,  let  them  dispute  how  they  will,  set  down  in  thesi^ 

give  precepts  to  the  contrary;  we  find  that  of  ^  Lemnius  true 
y  common  experience;  no  mortal  man  is  free  from  these 
perturbations :  or  if  he  be  so,  sure  he  is  either  a  god,  or  a 
blocks  They  are  bom  and  bred  with  us,  we  have  them  from 
our  parents  by  inheritance :  a  parcntibus  habemus  malum  hunc 
assem,  saith  '"Pelezius;  nasciiur  und  nobisctim^  aliturque ;  "'tis 
propagated  from  Adam ;  Cain  was  melancholy,  "  as  Austin 
natn  it ;  and  who  is  not  ?  Good  discipline,  education,  philo- 
sophy, divinity,  (I  cannot  deny)  may  mitigate  and  restrain  these 
passions  in  some  few  men  at  sometimes;  but,  most  part,  they 
domineer,  and  are  so  violent,  ^  that — as  a  torrent,  (torrens 
velut  aggere  rupto)  bears  down  all  before,  and  overflows  his 
banks,  sternit  agrosy  stemit  sata — they  overwhelm  reason, 
judgement,  and  pei'vert  the  temperature  of  the  body.  Fertur 
^equis  auriga^  neque  audit  currus  habSnas.  Now  such  a  man 
(saith  ^  Austin)  that  is  so  led^  in  a  wise  mans  eye^  is  no  better 

*  Lib.  de  sanitat.  tuend.  ^  Proleg.  de  virtute  Cbristi.     Quae  utitur  coq)ore, 

ut  laber  maUeo.  *  Vita  Apollonii.  lib.  1.  *^  Lib.  deanim.  ab  inconsi- 

derantii,  et  ignorauti4  omncs  animi  motus.  *  De  Physiol  Stoic.  ''Grad.  1, 

c.  S?..  f^Epist.  104.  i>  iSlianus.  'Lib.  I.  cap.  6.  siquisense 

percusserit  eos,  tantum  respiciunt  ^  Terror  in  sapiente  esse  non  debet.  '  De 
occult,  nat.  mir.  1.  I.e.  I6L  Nemo  mortalium,  qui  afiectibus  non  ducatiir:  qui  non 
movetur,  aut  saxum  aut  Deus est.  '*  tostit-  1. 1.  de  huraanonim  affect,  morbo- 

Tunque  curat.  "£]Mst.  10.5.  '^  Granatcnsis.  PVirg.  *i  De 

civtt.  Dei,  L  14.  c  9.  qualis  in  oculis  hominum,  qui  inversis  pedibus  ambulat,  tali^  in 
ociUts  ttpientum,  cui  passiones  dominantur. 
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than  he  that  stands  upon  his  head.     It  is  doubted  by  some, 

eravicresne  morbi  a  perttirbationibus,  an  ab  humoribusj  whether 
umours  or  perturbations  cause  the  more  grievous  maladies. 
But  we  find  that  of  our  Saviour  (Ma/.  26.  41)  most  true:  the 
spirit  is  'willing ;  thejlesh  is  weak ;  we  cannot  resist ;  and  this 
of*  Philo  Judseus :  perturbations  often  offend  the  body^  and  art 
most  frequent  causes  of  melancholy^  turning  it  out  of  the  hinges 
of  his  health.  Vives  compares  them  to  ^  winds  upon  the  sea ; 
some  only  mane^  as  those  great  gales ;  but  others^  turbulent^ 
quite  owrium  the  ship.  Those  which  are  light,  easie,  and  more 
seldom,  to  our  thinking,  do  us  little  harm,  and  are  therefore 
contemned  of  us:  yet,  if  they  be  reiterated,  "^as  the  rain  (saitli 
Austin)  doth  a  stone,  so  do  these  perturbations  penetrate  the 
mind,  '^  and  (as  one  observes)  procbice  an  habit  of  melancholy  at 
the  last  J  whicn  having  gotten  the  mastery  in  our  souls,  may  well 
be  called  diseases. 

How  these  passions  produce  this  effect,  ®  Agrippa  hath  han- 
dled at  large,  Occult.  Philos.  /.  11.  c  6^  ;  Cardan,  L  14.  subtil. 
Lemnius,  /.  1.  r.  12«  de  occult,  nat.  mir.  et  lib.  1.  cap.  16; 
Suarez,  Met.  disput.  18.  sect.  1.  art.  25;  T.  Bright,  cap.  12. 
of  his  Melancholy  Treatise ;  Wright  the  Jesuite,  in  his  book 
of  the  Passions  oi  the  Mind,  &c. — thus  in  brief — To  our  ima- 
gination cometh,  by  the  outward  sense  or  memory,  some  object 
to  be  known  (residmg  in  the  foremost  part  of  the  brain),  which 
he  misconceiving  or  amplifying,  presendy  communicates  to  the 
heart,  the  seat  of  all  affections.  The  pure  spirits  forthwith  flock 
from  the  brain  to  the  heart,  by  certain  secret  channels,  and  sig- 
nifie  what  good  or  bad  object  was  presented;  ^ which  imme- 
diately bends  it  self  to  prosecute  or  avoid  it,  and,  withal>  draweth 
with  it  other  humours  to  help  it.  So,  in  pleasure,  concur  great 
store  of  purer  spirits ;  in  sadness,  much  melancholy  blood ;  in 
ire,  choler.  If  the  imagination  be  very  apprehensive,  intent, 
and  violent,  it  sends  great  store  of  spirits  to  or  from  the  heart, 
and  makes  a  deeper  impression,  and  greater  tumult :  as  the 
humours  in  the  body  be  likewise  prepared,  and  the  temperature 
it  self  ill  or  well  disposed,  the  passions  are  longer  and  stronger : 
so  that  the  first  step  aiid  fountain  of  all  our  grievances  in  this 


*  Lib.  de  DecaL  passiones  maxime  corpus  offendunt  et  animam,  et  frequentisshnv 
caiissae  mdancholiac,  dimoventes  ab  ingenio  et  sanitate  pristinR>  L  3.  de  animi. 
^  Fnena  et  stimuli  animi :  velut  in  mari  qusedam  aune  leves,  quzdam  placidae,  qusdam 
turbulentse ;  sic  in  corpore  qusedam  a^ctiones  excitant  tantum,  qusedam  ita  movent, 
ut  de  statu  judicii  depelUnt.  <^  Ut  gutta  lapidem,  sic  pauUatim  hs  penetrant 

Imimum.  ^  Usu  valentes,  recte  morbi  animi  vocantur.  *  Imaginatio 

movet  corpus,  ad  cujus  motum  excitantur  humorcs,  et  s];Mrttus  vitales,  quibus  aUeratur. 
'  Eccles.  13.  26.  The  heart  alters  the  countenance  to  good  or  evil;  and  distraction  of 
the  mind  causetli  distemperature  of  the  body. 
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kind  b  "^Uem  imagination  which,  mis-informing  the  heart, 
causeth  all  these  distemperatures,  alteration  and  conAision  of 
roirits  and  humours ;  by  means  of  which,  so  disturbed,  concoc- 
tion is  hind  red,  and  the  principal  parts  are  much  debilitated;  as 
^  Dr.  Navarra  well  declared,  being  consulted  by  Montanus  about 
a  melancholy  Jew.  The  spirits  so  confounded,  the  nourishment 
must  needs  be  abated,  b^id  humours  increased,  crudities  and 
thick  spirits  ingendred,  with  melancholy  blood.  The  other 
parts  cannot  perform  their  funcdons^  havmg  the  spirits  drawn 
from  them  by  vehement  passion,  but  fail  in  sense  and^motion : 
so  we  look  upon  a  thing,  and  see  it  not;  hear,  and  observe  not ; 
which  otherwise  would  much  affect  us,  had  we  been  free.  I 
may  therefore  conclude  with  ^  Arnoldus,  maxima  vis  est  phan- 
tasia: ;  et  htiic  unifere,  no9i  atUem  corpoiis  intemperieiy  omnis 
melancholice  caussa  est  ascribeiida  :  great  is  the  force  of  ima- 
gination ;  and  much  more  ought  the  cause  of  melancholy  to  be 
ascribed  to  this  alone,  than  to  the  distemperaturc  of  the  body. 
Of  which  imagination,  because  it  hath  so  great  a  stroke  in 
producing  this  malady,  and  is  so  powerful  ofit  self,  it  will  not 
oe  improper  to  my  discourse,  to  make  a  brief  digression,  and 
speak  of  the  force  of  it,  and  how  it  causeth  this  alteration. 
Which  manner  of  digression  howsoever  some  dislike,  as  frivo- 
lous and  impertinent,  yet  i  am  of  "^  Beroaldus  his  opinion,  suck 
digressions  do  mightily  delight  and  refresh  a  weary  reader ; 
they  are  like  saxDce  to  a  bad  stomach ;  and  I  do  therefore  most 
willingly  use  them. 

SUBSECT.  II. 

Of  the  Force  of  Imagination, 

W  HAT  Imagination  is,  I  have  sufficiently  declared  in  my 
digression  of  the  anatomy  of  the  soul.  I  will  only  now  point 
at  the  wonderful  e£Pects  and  power  ofit ;  which,  as  it  is  eminent 
in  all,  so  most  especially  it  rageth  in  melancholy  persons,  in 
keeping  the  species  of  objects  so  long,  mistaking,  amplifying 
them  by  continual  and  *  strong  meditation,  until  at  length  it 
produceth  in  some  parties  real  effects,  causeth  this,  and  many 

*  Spiritus  et  sanguis  a  lacaa  imaginatione  contaminantur ;  bumores  enim  miitati 
•ctiones  animi  immutant.     Fiso.  ^  Mootani  consiL  '22,     Hae  vero  quomodn 

caoaent  tnelancholiam,  clanim ;  et  quod  coricoctiooem  impediant,  et  membra  princi- 
|nlia  debilitent.  ^  Breviar.  L  I.  cap.  18.  <*  bolent  hujusmodi  egressiones 

farorabiKter  oblectare,  et  lectorem  lasAum  jucunderefovere,  stomachumque  nauseantem, 
quodam  quasi  condirnento,  reficere :  et  ego  libenter  excurro.  t*  Ab  imaginationo 

oriuntur  affectiones*  quibus  anima  componitur,  aut  turbatur,  Jo.  Sarisbiir.  Klatolog. 
lib.  4.  c.  10. 
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other  maladies.  And,  although  this  phantasie  of  ourt  be  a 
subordinate  faculty  to  reason,  and  should  be  ruled  by  it,  yet  in 
many  men,  through  inward  or  outward  distemperatures,  defect 
of  organs,  which  are  unapt  or  hindred,  or  otherwise  contami- 
nated, it  is  likewise  imapt,  hindrcd,  and  hurt.  This  we  see 
verified  in  sleepers,  which,  by  reason  of  humours,  and  concourse 
of  vapours  troubling  the  phantasie,  imagine  many  times  absurd 
and  prodigious  things,  and  in  such  as  are  troubled  with  incubus, 
or  witch-ridden  (as  we  call  it) :  if  they  lie  on  their  backs,  they 
suppose  an  old  woman  rides  and  sits  so  hard  upon  them,  that 
they  are  almost  stifled  for  want  of  breath :  when  there  is  no- 
thing offends,  but  a  concourse  of  bad  humours,  which  trouble 
the  phantasie.  ^his  is  likewise  evident  in  such  as  walk  in  the 
night  in  their  sleep,  and  do  strange  feats :  *  these  vapours  move 
the  phantasie,  the  phantasie  the  appetite,  which,  moving  the 
animal  spirits,  causeth  the  body  to  walk  up  and  down,  as  ifthey 
were  awake.  Fracast.  (/.  8.  de  intellect.)  refers  all  extasies  to 
this  force  of  imagination ;  such  as  lye  whole  dayes  togetlier  in  a 
trance,  as  that  priest  whom  ^  Celsus  speaks  of,  that  could  sepa- 
rate himself  from  his  senses  when  he  list,  and  lie  like  a  dead 
man  void  of  life  and  sense.  Cardan  brags  of  himself,  that  he 
could  do  as  much,  and  that  when  he  list.  Many  times  such 
men,  when  they  come  to  themselves,  tell  strange  things  of  hea- 
ven and  hell,  what  visions  they  have  seen ;  as  that  S'  Owen  in 
Matthew  Paris,  that  went  into  S^  Patricks  Purgatory,  and  the 
monk  of  Evesham  in  the  same  author.  Those  common  upptiri- 
tions  in  Bede  and  Gregory,  Saint  Brigets  revelations,  Wier,/.3.rf^ 
lamiis  c.  1 1,  Cffisar  Vanninus  in  his  Dialogues,  &c.  reducetb,  (as 
I  have  formerly  said)  with  all  those  tales  of  witches  progresses, 
dancing,  riding,  transformations,  operations,  &c.  to  the  force  of 
""  imagination,  and  the  ^  devils  illusions.  The  Uke  effects  almost 
are  to  be  seen  in  such  as  are  awake ;  how  many  chimseras,  an- 
ticks,  golden  mountains,  and  castles  in  the  air,  do  they  build 
unto  themselves  !  I  appeal  to  painters,  mechanicians,  mathe- 
maticians. Some  a^ribe  all  vices  to  a  false  and  corrupt  ima- 
gination, anger,  revenge,  lust,  ambition,  covetousness,  which 
prefers  falshood,  before  that  which  is  right  and  good,  deluding 
the  soul  with  false  shews  and  suppositions.  '  Bernardus  Penoftus 
will  have  heresie  and  superstition  to  proceed  from  this  fountain ; 
as  he  falsely  imagineth,  so  he  believeth ;  and  as  be  conceiveth  of 
it,  so  it  must  be,  and  it  shall  be;  contra  gentesj  he  will  have  it 

•  Scalig.  exercit.  ^  Qui,  quoties  volebtt,  mortuo  Bimilis  jaeebat,  auferoM  k  a 

sentibus ;  et,  quum  pungeretur,  dolorem  non  aensit.  ^  Idetn  N3rraiioaiia,  orat 

de  Imaginat.  '  *■  Verbis  et  unctionibus  ae  consecrant  daemoni  pestimc  tnulierea, 

qui  iis  ad  opus  suum  utitur,  et  eanim  pbantasiain  regit,  ducitque  ad  loca  ab  ipdadesi- 
derata :  corpoia  vero  earum  sin«  sensu  permanent,  que  umbra  cooperit  diabolus,  vt 
nulli  sint  conspicua ;  et  post,  umbrft  sublatii,  propriis  corporibus  eas  restiluit»  L  3.  c.  II. 
Wier.  •  Dcnario  medico. 
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sa  But  most  especially  in  passions  and  affections,  it  shews 
strange  and  evident  effects :  what  will  not  a  fearful  man  con- 
ceive in  the  dark  ?  what  strange  forms  of  bugbears,  devils, 
witches,  goblins?  Lavater  imputes  the  greatest  cause  of  spec- 
tnims,  and  the  like  apparitions,  to  fear,  which,  above  all  other 
passions,  be^ts  the  strongest  imagination  (saith  ^Wierus); 
and  so  likewise  love,  sorrow,  joy,  &c.  Some  die  suddenly,  as 
she  that  saw  her  son  come  from  the  battel  at  Cannae,  &c. 
Jacob  the  patriarch,  by  force  of  imagination,  made  peckled 
lambs^  laying  peckled  rods  before  his  sheep.  Persina,  that 
Ethiopian  queen  in  HeUodorus,  by  seeing  tne  picture  of  Per- 
seus and  Andromeda,  in  stead  of  a  blackmoor,  was  brought  to 
bed  of  a  fair  white  child;  in  imitation  of  whom,  belike,  an 
hard  favoured  fellow  in  Greece,  because  he  and  his  wife  were 
both  deformed,  to  get  a  good  brood  of  children,  elegantissi^ 
mas  imagines  in  thalamo  collocavity  &c.  hung  the  fairest  pic- 
tures he  could  buy  for  money  in  his  chamber,  that  his  wife,  by 
frequent  sight  of  tJiem^  might  conceive  and  bear  such  children. 
And,  if  we  may  believe  Bale,  one  of  Pope  Nicholas  the  thirds 
concubines,  by  seeing  of '  a  bear,  was  brought  to  bed  of  a 
monster.  If  a  itxmian  (saith  ""Lemnius)  cU  the  time  of  her 
conception,  think  of  another  man  present  or  absent,  the  child 
will  be  like  him.  Great^bellied  wonlen^  when  they  long,  yield 
us  prodigious  examples  in  this  kind,  as  moles,  warts,  scars, 
harelips,  monsters,  especially  caused  in  their  children  by  force 
of  a  depraved  phantasie  in  them.  Ipsam  speciem,  quam  animo 
effigiat^fetui  inducit :  she  imprints  that  stamp  upon  her  child^ 
which  she  '^ conceives  unto  her  self.  And  therefore  Lodovicus 
Vives  (lib.  2.  de  Christ,  f em. J  gives  a  special  cautioii  to  great- 
bellied  women,  ^that  they  do  not  admit  such  absurd  conceits 
and  cogitations,  but  by  all  means  avoid  those  horrible  objects, 
heard  or  seen,  or  fUhy  spectacles.  Some  will  laugh,  weep, 
sigh,  groan,  blush,  tremble,  sweat,  at  such  things  as  are  sug- 
gested unto  them  by  their  imagination.  Avicenna  speaks  of 
one  that  could  cast  himself  into  a  palsie  when  he  list;  and 
some  can  imitate  the  tunes  of  birds  and  beasts,  that  they  can 
hardly  be  discerned.  Dagobertus  and  Saint  Francis  scars  and 
wounds,  like  to  those  of  Christs  (if  at  the  least  any  such  were), 

*  Solet  timor,  pne  omnibus  afTecUbus,  fortes  imaginationes  gignere ;  post,  amor, 
&c.  \.  3.  c  8.  •»  Ex  vUo  urso,  talem  pq)erit.  «  Lib.  1 .  cap.  4.  de  oc- 

cult, nat  mir.  Si,  inter  amplexus  et  suavia,  cogitet  de  uno  aut  alio  absente,  ejus 
effigies  solet  in  fetu  elucere.  **  Quid  non  fetui,  adhuc  matri  unito,  subiti 

spirituum  vibratione,  per  nervos,  quibus  matrix  cei^bro  conjuncta  est,  'imprimit 
impraegnats  imaginatio?  ut,  si  imaginetur  malum  graoatum,  illius  notas  secum 
proferet  fetus;  si  leporem,  infans  editur  supremo  labello  bifido,  et  dissecto. 
V^iemens  cogitatio  movet  rerum  species.     Wier.  1.  3.  cap.  8.  •  Ne,  dum 

utenim  gestent,  admiitant  absurdaa  cogitaiiones :  sed  et  visu,  audituque  fceda  et 
horrenda  deTiteot  ' 
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*  Agrippa  supposeth  to  have  hapned  by  force  of  ima^nation. 
That  some  are  turned  to  wolves,  from  men  to  women,  and 
women  again  to  men,  (which  is  constantly  believed)  to  the  same 
imagination ;  or  from  men  to  asses,  dogs,  or  any  other  shapes— 
^MHerus  ascribes  all  those  famous  transformations  to  ima- 
gination. That,  in  hydrophobia^  they  seem  to  see  the  picture 
of  a  dog  still  in  their  water;  ^  that  melancholy  men,  and  sick 
men^  conceive  so  many  phantastical  visidns,  apparitions  to 
themselves,  and  have  such  absurd  suppositions,  as  tnat  they  are 
kings,  lords,  cocks,  bears,  apes,  owls;  that  th^y  are  heavy,  light, 
transparent^  great  and  little>  senseless  and  oead^  (as  shall  be 
shewn  more  at  large,  in  pur  ^  Sections  of  Symptomes)  can  be 
imputed  to  nought  else,  but  to  a  corrupt,  false,  and  violent  ima- 

fination.  It  works  not  in  sick  and  melancholy  men  only, 
ut  even  most  forcibly  sometimes  in  such  as  are  sound:  it 
makes  them  suddenly  sick,  and  ^alters  their  temperature  in 
an  instant.  And  sometimes  a  strong  conceit  or  apprehension, 
as  ^  Valesius  proves,  will  take  away  diseases :  in  both  kinds,  it 
will  produce  real  effects.  Men,  if  they  see  but  another  man 
tremble,  giddy,  or  sick  of  some  fearful  ai^ase,  their  apprehen- 
sion and  tear  is  so  strong  in  this  kind,  that  they  will  have  the 
same  disease,  wr  if,  by  some  sooth-sayer,  wise-man,  fortune- 
teller, or  physician,  they  be  told  they  shall  ha^^e  such  a  disease^ 
they  will  so  seriously  apprehend  it,  that  they  will  instantly 
labour  of  it — ^a  thing  familiar  in  China  (saith  Riccius  tlie 
Jesuit :)  ^  if  it  be  told  them  that  they  shall  be  sick  on  such  a  day, 
when  that  day  comesy  they  voill  surefy  be  ^ck^  and  mil  be  so 
terribly  afflicted^  that  sometimes  they  dye  upon  it     Dr.  Cotta 

Sin  his  Discovery  of  i^orant  Practitioners  of  Physick,  cap,  8.) 
lath  two  strange  stories  to  this  purpose,  what  phansie  is  able 
to  do ;  the  one  of  a  parsons  wife  in  Northamptonshire,  anno 
1607,  that,  coming  to  a  physician,  and  told  by  him  that  she  was 
troubled  with  the  sciatica^  as  he  conjectured,  (a  disease  she  was 
free  from)  the  same  night  afler  her  return,  upon  his  words,  fell 
into  a  grievous  fit  of  a  sciatica :  and  such  another  example  be 
hath  ofanother  good  wife,  that  was  so  troubled  with  the  cramp ; 
after  the  same  manner  she  came  by  it,  because  her  physician 
did  but  name  it.  Sometimes  death  itself  is  caused  by  ^rce  of 
phantasie.     I  have  heard  of  one,  that,  coming  by  chance  in 

•  Occult.  PhiloB.  1. 1.  c  64.  >»  Lib.  3.  de  Lamiis,  cap.  10.  «  ^^fnpp^ 

lib.  1.  cap.  64.  '  Sect  3.  memb.  I .  tubeect.  S.  •  Malleus  maleAcTtoL  77. 

Corpus  mutari  aotest  in  diversas  segritudines,  ex  forti  apprdiensione.  'Fr.  Vales; 
L  5.  cont  6.  Nonnumquam  etiam  roorbi  diuturni  consequuntur,  quandoque  cuianCor. 
iExpedit  in  Sinas,  LI.  c.  9.  Tantum  porro  multi  praedictoribus  bisce  tribuuat,  ut 
ipse  metus  fidem  faciat :  nam,  si  prsedictum  iis  fuerit  uK  die  eos  morbo  cortipieados, 
ii,  ubi  dies  advenerit,  in  rooibum  incidunt:  et*  vi  metds  afllictii  cum  Kgritudiac^  afi- 
quando  etiam  cum  roorte^  oolluetantur. 
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company  of  him  that  was  thought  to  be  sick  oF  the  pla^e 
(which  was  not  so,)  fell  down  suddenly  dead.  Another  was  sick 
of  the  plague  with  conceit.  One,  seeing  his  fellow  let  blood, 
falls  down  m  a  swoun.  Another  (saith  *  Cardan,  out  of  Aristotle) 
fell  down  dead,  (which  is  familiar  to  women  at  ap^'  ghastly  sight) 
seeing  bat  a  man  hanged.  A  Jew  in  France  (saith  ^  Lodovicus 
Vives)  came  by  chance  over  a  dangerous  passage  or  plank,  that 
lay  over  a  brook,  in  the  dark,  without  harm ;  tne  next  day,  per- 
ceiving what  danger  he  was  in,  fell  down  dead.  Many  will  not 
believe  such  stories  to  be  true,  but  laugh  commonly,  and  deride 
when  they  hear  of  them :  bat  let  these  men  consider  with 
themselves,  (as  ^  Peter  Byarus  illustrates  it)  if  they  were  set  to 
walk  upon  a  plank  on  high,  they  would  he  giddy,  upon  which 
they  dare  securely  walk  upon  tbegound.  Many,  (saith  Agrippa) 
^ strong  hearted  men  otherwise^  tremble  at  such  sights;  dazelf 
and  are  sick^  if  they  look  hat  demon  from  an  high  place;  and 
what  moves  them  but  conceit  ?  As  some  are  so  molested  by 
phantasie ;  so  some  again,  by  fancy  alone  and  a  good  conceit^ 
are  as  easily  recovereo.  We  see  commonly  the  tooth-ach,  gout, 
falling-sickness,  biting  of  a  mad  dog,  and  many  such  maladies, 
curedoy  spells,  words,  characters,  and  charms;  and  many  green 
wounds,  by  that  now  so  much  used  unguentinn  armarium,  mag- 
netically cured;  which  Crollius  and  Goclenius  in  a  book  of  late 
have  defended,  Libavius  in  a  just  tract  as  stifly  contradicts,  and 
most  men  controvert.  All  the  world  knows  there  is  no  vertue  in 
such  charms,  or  cures,  but  a  strong  conceit  and  opinion  alone, 
(as  ®  Pomponatius  holds)  which  forceth  a  motion  of  the  humours^ 
spirits  J  and  blood;  which  takes  away  the  cause  of  the  malady 
from  the  parts  affected.  The  like  we  may  say  of  our  magical 
efl^ts,  superstitious  cures,  and  such  as  are  aone  by  mountebanks 
and  wizards.  As^  by  wicked  incredulity,  many  men  are  hurt  (so 
saith  '  Wierus  of  charms,  spells,  &c.)  we  find,  in  our  expe^ 
rience,  by  the  same  means  many  are  relieved.  An  empirick 
oftentimes,  and  a  silly  chirurgion,  doth  more  strange  cures,  than 
a  rational  physician.  Nymannus  gives  a  reason — ^because  the* 
patient  puts  his  confidence  in  him ;  ^  which  Avicenna  prefers 
before  art^  precepts,  and  all  remedies  whatsoever.  *Tis  opinion 
alone,  (saith  ^  Cardan)  that  makes  or  marrs  physicians ;  and  he 
doth  the  best  cures,  according  to  Hippocrates,  in  whom  most 

*Sttbtil.  18.        ^Lib.  3.  de  iniixil,  cap.  demeL  *Lib.  de  Pette.        '  Lib  I. 

cap.  63.  Ex  alto  detpicientes,  aliqui  prse  timore  contremiscunt,  cidigant,  infimiantur ; 
sic  singultus*  febres*  morbi  comiiiales,  quandoque  sequuntur,  quandoque  recedmit. 

*  Lib.  de  Incantatione.     Imaginatio  subditum  humorum  et  spirituuin  rootum  infert ; 
unde  Vario  afiectu  rapitur  sanguis,  ac  uni  morlnAcas  caussas  partibus  afiectis  eripit. 

*  L.  3.  c.  1 8 .  de  pnestig.  Ut  impift  credulitate  quis  laeditur,  sic  et  lerari  eundem  credi- 
btle  est,  usuque  observatum.  i  ^gn  persuasio  et  fiduda  omni  arti  et  consilio  et 
mediciiue  prcferenda.  Avicen.  ^  rluret  sanat,  in  quem  plures  confidimt  lib.  de' 
sapienti^ 
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trust.  So  citversly  doth  this  phaiitasie  of  ours  afFectj  turn,  and 
wind,  so  imperiously  command  our  bodies,  which,  as  another 
■  ProteuSi  or  a  cameleon^  can  take  all  shapes^  and  is  of  such 
force  (as  Fieinus  adds)  that  it  can  nsork  upon  others^  as  *meU  as 
ourselves.  How  can  otherwise  blear-eyes  in  one  man  cause  the 
like  affection  in  another  ?  Why  doth  one  man's  yawning  ^^make 
another  yawn?  one  mans  pissing,  provoke  a  second  many  times 
to  do  the  like  ?  Why  doth  scraping  of  trenchers  ofiend  a  third, 
or  hacking  of  files  ?  Why  doth  a  carkass  bleed,  when  the  mur- 
therer  is  brought  before  it,  some  weeks  after  the  murther  bath 
been  done  ?  Why  do  witches  and  old  women  fascinate  and  be- 
witch children  ?  but  (as  Wierus,  Paracelsus,  Cardan,  Mizaldus, 
Valleripla,  Cassar  V  anninus,  Campanella,  and  many  philosophers 
think)  the  forcible  imagination  of  the  one  party  movesand  alters 
the  spirits  of  the  other.  Nay  more,  they  can  cause  and  cure  not 
only  diseases,  maladies,  and  several  infirmities,  by  this  means,  (as 
Avicenna,  de  anim.  I.  4.  sect,  4.  supposeth)  in  parties  remote, 
but  mjove  bodies  from  their  places,  cause  thunder,  lightning, 
tempests;  which  opinion  Alkindus,  Paracelsus,  and  some  others, 
approve  of:  so  that  I  may  certainly  conclude,  this  strong  con- 
ceit or  imagination  is  astrum  hominisy  and  the  rudder  of  this  our 
ship,  whicn  reason  should  steer,  but,  over-born  by  phantasie, 
cannot  manage,  and  so  suffers-  it  self  and  this  whole  vessel  of 
ours  to  be  over-ruled,  and  often  over-turned.  Read  more  of 
this  in  Wierus,  L  3.  de  Lamiis/c.  8,  9,  10.  Franciscus  Vale- 
sius,  med.  controv.  L  5.  cont.  6.  Marcellus  Donatus,  /.  2.  c,  1. 
de  hist,  med,  mirabil.  Levinus  Lemoius,  de  occult,  nat.  mir, 
L  1.  c.  12.  Cardan,  /.  IS.  de  rerum  var.  Corn.  Agrippa,  de 
occult.  Philos.  cap.  64,  65,  Camerarius,  1.  Cent.  cap.  54.  hora* 
rum  subcis.  Nymannus,  in  orat.  delmag,  Laurentius,  and  him 
that  is  instar  omnium^  Fienus,  a  famous  physician  of  Antwerp, 
that  wrote  three  books  de  viribus  imaginationis.  I  have  thus  far 
digressed,  because  this  imagination  is  the  medium  deferens  of 
passions,  by  whose  means  they  work  and  produce  many  times 
prodigious  effects;  and  as  the  phantasie  is  more  or  less  intended 
or  remitted,  and  their  humours  disposed,  so  do  perturbations 
move  more  or  less,  and  make  deeper  impression. 

"Marcilius  Ficinus,  1.  13.  c.  18.  de  tbeolog.  FUtonica.  Imaginatio  est  Unqais» 
Proteus  Yel  chaxnsleoiit  corpus  proprium  et  aKenuxn  nonnumquam  afficieos.  ^  Citf 
osdUntes  osdtenU     Wierus. 
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SUBSECT.  III. 


Division  of  Perturbations, 

Jl  ERTURBATIONS  and  passions,  which  trouble  thephan- 
lasie,  though  they  dwell  between  the  confines  of  sense  and 
reason,  yet  they  rather  folldw  sense  than  reason, 'because  they 
are  drowned  in  corporeal  organs  of  sense.  They  are  com- 
monly *"  reduced  into  two  inclinations,  irascibl^^  and  concu-^ 
piscibte.  The  Thomists  subdivide  them  into  deven,  six  in  the 
coveting^  and  five  irt  the  invading.  Aristotle  reduceth  all  to^- 
pleasure  and  pain ;  Plato,  to  love  and  hatred ;  **  Vives,  to  good 
and  bad.  If  good,  it  is  present,  and  then  we  absolutely  joy  and 
love :  or  toeome,  and  tnen  we  desire  and  hope  for  it:  if  evi),  we 
absolutely  hate  it :  if  present,  it  is  sorrow ;  if  to  come,  fear. 
These  four  passions  ^^  Bernard  compares  to  the  wheels  of  a 
charioty  hf  which  we  are  carrysd  in  this  world.     AU  other 

i)assions  arc  subordinate  under  these  four,  or  six,  as  some  will— ^ 
ove,  joy,  desire,  hatred,  sorrow,  fear.  The  rest,  as  anger,  envy, 
emulation,  pride,  jealousie,  anxiety,  mercv,  shame,  discontent, 
despair,  ambition,  avarice^  &c.  are  reducible  unto  the  first :  and, 
if  they  be  immoderate,  they  •*  consume  the  spirits ;  and  melan- 
choly is  especially  caused^  by  them.  Some  few  discreet  men 
there  are,  that  can  govern  themselves,  and  curb  in  these  inordi- 
i^ite  a£^tions,  by  religion,  philosophy,  and  such  divine  pre- 
cepts of  meekness,  patience,  and  the  like ;  but  most  part,  for 
want  of  government,  out  of  indiscretion,  ignorance,  they  suiFer 
themselves  wjiolly  to  be  led  by  sense,  and  are  so  far  from  re- 
pressing rebellious  inclinations,  that  they  give  all  encourage- 
ment unto  them,  leaving  the  rains,  and  using  all  provocations 
to  further  them.  Bad  by  nature,  worse  b^  art,  discipline,  *  cus- 
tom, education,  and  a  perverse  will  of  their  own,  they  follow  on, 
wheresoever  their  unbridled  affections  will  transport  them,  and, 
do  mpr^  out  of  custom,  self  will,  than  out  of  reason.  Contu- 
tnax  voluntas  (as  Melancthon  calls  it)  malum  Jacit;  this  stub- 
born will  of  ours  perverts  judgement,  which  sees  and  knows 
what  should  and  ought  to  be  done,  and  yet  will  not  do  it. 
Mancipia  guke,  slaves  to  their  several  lusts  and  appetite,  they 
precipitate  and  plunge  'themselves  into  a  labyrinth  of  cares : 

■  T.  W.  Jesuit  ^  3.  de  Animft.  '  Ser.  35.  H^e  quatuor  patsiones  rant 

taroquam  rotse  in  cumi»  quibut  vehimur  hoc  mundo.  ^  Hanim  quippe  immode- 

ratiofief  spiritut  marcescunt,  Fernel.  1.  I.  Path.  c.  18.  *  Mali  oonraetudine  de- 

praratur  ingenium,  ne  bene  facial.  Prosper  Calenus.  1.  de  atr&  bile.  Plura  faciunt 
hominet  e  consuetudine,  quam  e  ratione. — A  teneris  assuescere  multum  est«—> Video 
melioraproboque;  Deteriora  sequor.    Ovid.    ^  Nemo  laediiur,  nisi  a  teipto. 
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blinded  with  lust,  blinded  with  ambition,  ^they  seek  that  at 
Gods  handsy  which  they  may  give  unto  themselves^  if  tha/ 
could  but  refrain  from  those  cares  and  perturbations^  where- 
with they  continually  macerate  their  mindes.  But  giving  way 
to  these  violent  passions  of  fear,  griei^  shame,  revenge,  hatred, 
malice,  &c.  they  are  torn  in  pieces,  as  ActaK)n  was  with  hiB 
dogs,  and  ^prucifie  their  own  souls. 


SUBSECT.  IV. 

Sorrow,  a  Cause  of  Melancholy, 

Sorrctao,  -|- 
Jnsanus  dolor.  J.N  this  catalogue  of  passions,  which  so  mudi 
torment  the  soul  of  man,  ana  cause  this  malady,  (for  I  will 
briefly  speak  of  them  all,  and  in  their  order)  tne  first  place 
in  this  irascible  appetite  may  justly  be  challenged  by  sor^ 
row — an  inseparable  companion,  ^the  mother  and  daughter 
of  melancholy,  her  epitome^  symptome,  and  chief  cause.  As 
rlippocrates  hath  it,  they  beget  one  another,  and  tread  in  a 
ring;  for  sorrow  is  both  cause  and  symptome  of  this  disease. 
How  it  is  a  symptome,  shall  be  shewed  in  his  place.  That  it  is 
a  cause,  all  the  world  acknowledge.  Dolor  nonnuUis  insania 
caussafvit,  et  aliorum  morborum  insanabiliuMi  saith  Plutarch  to 
ApoUonius ;  a  cause  of  madness,  a  cause  of  many  other  dis- 
eases ;  a  sole  cause  of  this  mischief,  '^  Lemnius  calls  it.  So 
doth  Rhasis,  cont.  I.  1*  tract.  9.  Guianerius,  tiact.  15.  c.  5. 
And,  if  it  take  root  once,  it  ends  in  despair,  as  ^  Felix  Plater 
observes,  and  (as  in  ^Cebes  table)  may  well  be  coupled  with 
it.  8  Chrysostom,  in  his  seventeenth  epistle  to  Olympia,  de- 
scribes it  to  be  a  cruel  torture  of  the  souly  a  most  inexplicable 
grief,  poisoned  worm,  consuming  body  and  soul,  and  gnawing 
the  very  heart,  a  perpehud  executioner^  continual  night,  pnh 


*  Multi  se  ID  inquietudinem  praecipitant :  ambitione  et  cupiditatibus  exciecati,  dm 
intelligunt  se  illud  a  diis  petere,  quod  sibi  ipsis,  si  veliot,  prsstare  possint,  si  curis  et 
perturbatioBibus,  quibus  asddue  se  maceraot,  imperare  vellent.  ^Taoto  stu£o 

miseriarum  caussas,  et  alimeota  dolorum,  quxrimus ;  vitamque,  secus  fdidssioiain, 
tristem  et  miserabilem  effidmus.     Petrarch,  pracfat.  de  Remedils*  &c.  *^  Tnoor 

ft  moestitia,  si  diu  persevereot,  caussa  et  soboles  atri  bumoris  sunt,  et  in  circulum  se 
procreant  Hip.  Aphoris.  23.  1.  6.  Idem  Montaltus,  cap.  1 9.  Victorius  Farentinus, 
pact  imag.  '  Multi  ex  mcerure  et  metu  hue  delapsi  sunt.     Lemn.  lib.  i. 

cap.  16.  *  M.ulu  cura  et  tristitia  faciuot  accedere  roelancholiam  :  (cap.  S.  de 

mentis  alicD.)  st  altas  radices  agat,  in  veram  fucamque  d^enerant  melancboliam,  et  in 
dctperationcin  desinit.  ^  IUe>  luctus ;  ejus  reroaoror  desperatio  aimul  poniuir. 

i  Animanun  erudele  tormentum,  dolor  inexplicabilis,  tinea,  non  solum  ossa,  scd  cordat 
potingensv  perpetuus  camifex,  vires  animse  consumens,  jugis  nox  et  tenebrae  profundc 
tempestas,  et  turbo,  et  febris  non  apparens,  omni  igiie  validius  incendena,  longior,  et 
pugna  fioem  non  habent— Crucem  circumfert  dolor,  fiiciemque  omni  tyranno  cruddio- 
rem  prae  se  fert. 
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fiund  darknessj  a  XiAirlwindj  a  tempest^  an  ague  noiappearing, 
ieating  worse  than  aty  Jirej  and  a  hattle  that  hoik  no  end* 
It  crucifies  worse  than  any  tyrant :  no  torture,  no  strappado^ 
no  bodily  punishment^  is  like  unto  it,  ^Tis  the  eagle,  without 
question,  which  the  poets  fEiined  to  gnaw  *  Prometheus  heart; 
and  no  heaviness  is  like  unto  the  heaviness  of  the  heart 
(Ecclus.  25.  15,  16).  ^ Every  perturbation  is  a  misery ;  but^^ 
grief  a  cruel  torment^  a  domineering  passion.  As  in  old  Rome, 
when  the  Dictator  was  created,  all  mferiour  magistracies  ceased 
— when  grief  appears,  all  other  passions  vanisn.  It  dries  tq^ 
the  bone^  (saitn  Solomon,  c.  17.  Prov.);  makes  them  hollow- 
ey'd,  pale,  and  lean,  furrow-faced,  to  have  dead  looks,  wrinkled 
brows,  riveled  cheeks,  dry  bodies,  and  quite  perverts  their  tem- 
perature, that  are  misaffected  with  it ;  as  Elenora,  that  exil'd 
mournful  duchess,  (in  our  ^Eiiglish  Ovid)  laments  to  her  noble 
husband,  Humphrey  duke  of  Gloucester— 

Sawest  thou  those  eyes^  in  whose  sweet  cheerful  look, 
Duke  Humphrey  once  such  joy  and  pleasure  took, 
Sorrow  hath  so  despoil'd  me  of  all  grace,         > 
Thou  couldst  not  8uy  this  was  my  Eloors  face. 
Like  a  foul  Gorgon,  &c. 

^It  hinders  concoction^  refrigerates  the  heart,  takes  away  sto~ 
mach,  colour,  and  sleep;  thickens  the  i^ooc^  {^Femelius  L  1. 
r.  18.  de  morb.  caussis),  contaminates  the  spirits,  (^Piso 
overthrows  the  natural  heat,  perverts  tlie  good  estate  of  body 
and  mind,  and  makes  them  weary  of  their  lives,  cry  out,  howl, 
and  roar,  for  very  anguish  of  their  souls.  David  confiessed  as 
much  (Psal.  38.  8.)  /  have  roared/or  the  very  disquietness  of 
my  heart:  and  (PsaL  119.  4.  part.  4.  v.)  ny  soid  melteth 
away  for  very  heaviness:  ^vers.  38.)  /  am  like  a  bottle  in  the 
smoak,  Antiochus  complamed  that  he  could  not  sleep,  and 
that  his  heart  fainted  for  grief.  >  Christ  himself,  vir  dolorum^ 
out  of  an  apprehension  of  grief,  did  sweat  blood,  (Mark  14): 
his  soul  was  heavy  to  the  deaths  and.no  sorrow  was  like  unto  his. 
Crato  (consil.  21.  /.  2)  gives  instance  in  one  that  was  so  melan- 
choly by  reason  of  ^  grief;  and  Montanus  (consil.  30)  in  a  noble 

•Nat.  Comes,  MythoL  I  4.  c  6.  ^  TuUy,  3.  Tusc  omnis  pertuifaatio  mi- 

seria  ;  et  carnifidna  est  dolor.  *  M.  Drayton,  in  bis  Her.  ep.  *  Crato 

consil.  21.  lib.  2.  nusstitia  universum  infrigidat  corpus,  cabrem  innatum  extinguit, 
appetjtuni  destruit.  ^Cor  refrigerat  iristitia,  spiritus  exsiccat,  innatumque  cak>- 

Tem  obruit,  rigilias  indudt,  conooctionem  labefactat,  saoguinem  incrassat,  taagaawJU^ 
melancboUcam  succum.  ^  Spiritus  et  sanguis  hoc  oontaminatitr.  Fiso.  sMtrc.  6. 
16*.  II.  ^  Moerore  maceror,  maroesco»  et  conseataco,  miser;  ossa  atque  ptiUs sum 
misc|i  macritudine.    PlauU 
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matron,  ^th(U  had  no  other  cause  of  this  mischief  J.  S.D. 
(in  Hildesheim)  fully  cured  a  patient  of  his,  that  was  much 
troubled  with  melancholy,  and  for  many  years ;  **  but  ajterxcards 
by  a  little  occasion  qfsorroWj  he  Jell  into  his  fcn^mer  fits^  and  was 
tormented  as  before.  Examples  are  common,  how  it  causetb 
melancholy,  *^  desperation,  and  sometimes  death  it  self;  for 
(Ecclus.  38.  15.)  of  heaviness  comes  death.  Worldly  sorrasi 
causeth  death  (2  Cor.  7.  10.  Psal.  til.  10.)  My  life  is  wasted 
with  heaviness^  and  my  years  with  mourning.  Why  was  Hecuba 
said  to  be  turned  U>  a  dog?  Niobe,  into  a  stone?  but  that  for 
ffrief  she  was  senseless  and  stupid.  Severus  the  emperour ""  dyed 
S>r  grief;  and  how  'many  myriads  besides  ! 

Tanta  illi  est  feritas,  tanta  est-insania  luctfts 

Melancthon  gives  a  reason  of  it — ^the  gathering  of  much  w^ 
lancholy  blood  about  the  heart;  which  collection  extinguisheth 
the  good  spiritSy  or  at  least  dulleth  them;  sorrow  strikes  the 
heart,  makes  it  tremble  and  pine  away^  with  great  pain :  and 
the  black  bloody  drawn  from  the  spleen^  and  diffused  under  the 
ribs  on  the  left  side^  makes  those  perilous  hypochondriacal  coth 
vulsionSf  which  happen  to  them  that  are  troubled  with  sorrow. 


SUBSECT.  V. 
Feary  a  Cause. 

I^OSEN  german  to  sorrow,  isfrar,  or  rather  a  sister,— ^/Wiw 
Achates,  and  continual  companion — an  assistant  and  a  principal 
agent  in  procuring  of  this  mischief;  a  cause  and  symptome  as 
the  other.  In  a  word,  as  «  Virgil  of  the  Harpies,  I  may  jusdy 
say  of  them  both, 

Tristius  baud  illis  monstrum ;  nee  ssevlor  ulla 
Pestis,  et  ira  Detlm,  Stygiis  sese  es^tulit  undis, 

A  sadder  monster,  or  more  cruel  plague  so  fell. 

Or  vengeance  of  ihe  Gods,  ne'er  came  from  Styx  or  Hell. 

•  Malum  inceptum  et  actum  a  tristitia  solL  >»  ^ildesheim,  specil.  2.  de 

melaucbolUL  Moerore  animi  postea  accedent^  in  priora  aymptomata  incfdiL  '^  Vives,  3. 
de  anim4,  c.  dc  moerore,  Sabin.  in  Ovid.  <*  Herodian.  I.  3.  Moerore  magis  quam 

morbo  conaumptus  eat.  ^  •  Bothwellius  atribilarius  obiit,  Brizarrus  Gcnueosii 
hist.  &c.  *"  Mceatitia  cor  quasi  percuasum  constriu^'itur,  tremit,  et  langueadt, 

cum  acri  aensu  doloris.  In  tristitia,  cor  fugiens  attrahit  ex  splene  lentuni  humorem  me- 
iancholicum,  qui,  effusus  sub  costis  in  sinistro  latere,  bypocbondriacos  flatus  fadt ;  quod 
acpe  acddit  iis  qui  diutumi  curft  et  moestitia  conflictantur.  Malancthon.  t  Lib.  S. 
^n.  4. 


Mem.  8.  Subs.  5.]  Feavj  a  Cause,  145 

This  foul  fiend  of  fear  was  worshipped  heretofore  as  a  Ood 
by  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  most  of  those  other  torturing^ 
*  affections,  and  so  was  sorrow,  amongst  the  rest,  under  the  name 
of  Angerona  Dea ;  they  stood  in  such  awe  of  them,  as  Austin 
{de  Ctvitat.  Dei^  lib.  4.  cap,  8)  noteth  outof  Varro.     Fear  was 
commonly  ^adored  and  painted  in  their  temples  with  a  lions 
bead;  and  (as  Macrobi us  records,  1.  10.     Saturnalium)     *" In 
the  calends  of  January^  Angerona  had  her  holy  day^  to  whontj 
in  the  temple  of  Volupia^  or  goddess  of  pleasttre^  their  augures 
and  bishops   did  yearly  sacrifice;   that^   being  propitious  to 
them^  she  might  expel  all  cares,  anguish^  and  vexation  of  the 
mindj  for  that  year  foU&wing,     Many  lamentable  effects  this 
fear  causeth  in  men,  as  to  be  red,  pale,  tremble,  sweat;  ^it 
makes  sudden  cold  and  heat  to  come  over  all  the  body,  palpi- 
tation of  the  heart,  syncope,  (kc.     It  amazeth  many  men  that. 
are  to  speak,  or  shew  themselves  in  publick  assemblies,  or  be- 
fore some  great  personages,  as  TuUy  confessed  of  himself,  that 
be  tremblol  still  at  the  beginning  of  his  speech ;  and  Demo- 
sthenes that  great  orator  oi  Greece,  before  Philippus.     It  con- 
founds voice  and  memory,  as  Lucian  wittily  brings  in  Jupiter 
Tragoedus  so  much  afraid  of  his  auditory,  when  he  was  to 
make  a  speech  to  the  rest  of  the  gods,  that  he  could  not  utter  a 
ready  word,  but  was  compelled  to  use  Mercuries  help  in  prompt- 
ing.    Many  men  are  so  amazed  and  astonished  with  fear,  they  ^ 
know  not  where  they  are,  what  they  say,  •what  they  do;  and 
(that  which  is  worst)  it  tortures  them,  many  dayes  before,  with 
continual  affrights  and  suspicion.     It  hinders  most  honourable 
attempts,  and  makes  their  hearts  ake,  sad  and  heavy.   They  that 
live  in  fear,  are  never  free,  'resolute,  secure,  never  merry,  but 
in  continual  pain ;  that,  as  Vives  truly  said,  nulla  est  miseria 
major  quam  metus;  no  greater  misery,  no  rack,  no  torture,     . 
like  unto  it ;  ever  suspicious,  anxious,  solicitous,  they  are  child-v 
ishly  drooping  without  reason,  without  judgement,  ^especially 
if  some   terrible   object    be   offered^  as  Plutarch  hath  it.     It 
causeth  oftentimes  sudden  madness,  and  almost  all  manner  of 
diseases,  as  I  have  sufficiently  illustrated  in  my  ^  digression  of 
the  Force  of  Imagination,  and  shall  do  more  at  large  in  my 


*  £t  metum  ideo  deeni  sacrdrunt,  ut  bonam  mentem  concederet     Varro,  Laetan- 
this,  Aug.  ^  Liltus  Girald.  Syntag.  1 .  de  diis  miscellands.  '  Calendis 

Jan.  ferie  sunt  divse  AngeronK,  cui  pontifices  in  sacello  Volupiae  sacra  faciunt,  quod 
angores  et  aoimi  solidtudines  propitiata  propellat  '  Timor  indudc 

firigua,  cordis  palpitationem,  vocis  defectum,  atque  pallorem.     Agrippa,  L  I .  c.  63. 
Timidi  semper  spiritus  habent  frigidos.     Mont.  "  Eflflisas  cemens  fugientes 

agraioctarnias,  Quia  mea  nunc  inflatcomua?  Faunus  ait.     Alciat.  *  Metus 

Don  solum  memoriam  constemat*  sed  et  institutum  animi  omne  et  laudabilem  cona- 
turn  impedit.    Thueydides.  i  Lib.  de  fortitudine  et  virtute  Alcxandri.     Ub 

prope  res  adfuit  terribilis.  ^  Sect  2.  Mem.  S.  Suba.  S. 
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section  of  *  Terrours.  Fear  makes  our  imagination  conoave 
what  it  list,  invites  the  devil  to  come  to  us,  (as  ^  Agrippa  and 
Cardan  avouch),  and  tyrannizeth  over  our  phantasie  more  thao 
all  other  affections,  especially  in  the  dark.  We  see  this  verified 
in  most  men ;  as  ^  Lavater  saitb,  qtue  mettamtj  Jingunt ;  what 
they  fear  they  conceive,  and  faign  unto  themselves ;  they  think 
diey  see  goblins,  haggs,  devils,  and  many  times  become 
melancholy  thereby*  Cardan  {subtiU  lib.  18)  hath  an  example 
of  such  an  one,  so  caused  to  be  melancholy  (by  sight  of  a  bug- 
bear) all  his  life  after.  Augustus  Cassar  durst  hot  sit  in  -the 
dark ;  nisi  aliqtso  assidente,  saith  ^  Suetonius,  manauam  tene- 
hris  evigilavit.  And  'tis  strange  what  women  anu  children 
will  conceive  unto  themselves,  if  they  go  over  a  church-yard 
in  the  night,  lye  or  be  alone  in  a  dark  room ;  how  they  sweat 
and  tremble  on  a  sudden.  Many  men  are  trouUed  wim  future 
events,  foreknowledge  of  their  fortunes,  destinies,  as  Sevenis 
the  emperour,  Adrian,  and  Domitian :  quod  sciret  ultimum 
viUe  dteroy  saith  Suetonius,  valde  solicitus ;  much  tortured  in 
mind  because  he  foreknew  his  end;  with  many  such,  of 
which  I  shall  speak  more  opportunely  in  *  another  place.  Anx- 
iety, mercy,  pitty,  indignation,  &c.  and  such  fearful  branch 
derived  from  these  two  stems  of  fear  and  sorrow,  1  voluntarily 
omit.  Read  more  of  them  in  ^Carolus  Pascalius,  <^DandinuS| 
&c 

SUBSECT.  VI. 

Shame  and  Disgrace^  Causes. 

!SHAME  and  disgrace  cause  most  violent  passions,  and  bit- 
ter pangs.  Ob  jmdorem  et  dedecus  publicum^  ob  errorem 
commissum,  sape  moventur  generosi  animi  (Felix  Plater,  lib. 
S.  de  alienat.  mentis) :  Generous  minds  are  often  moved  with 
shame^  to  despair,  for  some  publick  disgrace.  And  he  (saith 
Philo.  lib.  2.  de  provicL  dei)  **  that  streets  himself  to  fear^ 
grirf<i  ambition^  shame^  is  not  happy ^  bid  altogether  miserable^ 
tortured  with  continual  labour^  care^  and  misery.  It  is  as 
forcible  a  batterer  as  any  of  the  rest  '^Ma7iy  men  neglect  the 
tumults  of  the  worldj  and  care  not  for  glory^  and  yet  they  are 

•  Sect.  9.  Mem.  4.  Subs.  3.  ^  SubtU.  18.  lib.  Timor  attrahlt  ad  se  cbemonai. 

Timor  et  error  multum  in  bominibus  possunt  '  Lib.  de  Spectris,  ca.   3.  Fortes 

raro  spectra  vident,  quia  minus  timent  '  Viti  ^us.  *  Sect  2.  Membb  4. 

Subs.  7.  '^De  virt.  et  vitiis.  sCom.  in  Arist  de  Anim4.  ^Qjak 

mentem  subjecit  timoris  domination!,  cupiditatis,  doloris,  amUtionia,  pudoris»  feliz 
aon  est,  sed  omnino  miser ;  assiduis  laboribus  torquetur  et  misertl.  *  Multi 

conienmunt  mundi  strepituro,  reputant  pro  nihilo  gloriam,  sed  timent  iniamiam,  dU 
feosionenit  repulsam.  Voluptatem  serarissime  contemnunt;  in  dolore  sunt  mrili- 
ores :  gloriam  negligunt ;  inuiguntur  infiunii. 


Mem*  S.  Subs.  6.]      Shumeiend  Dkgrace,  Causes.  t4S 

Hlfraid  qfinfamgj  repulse^  disgrace:  {Tul.  ^ffic.  I.  h)  they  can 
sever efy  eantemn  pleasure^  bear  grief  indifferetitly ;  bid  they  are 
quite  ^battered  and  broken  with  reproach  and  obloqwf 
(siquidem  vita  et  fama  pari  passu  ambulant\  and  are  so  de* 
jected  many  times  for  some  public  injury,  disgrace,  as  a  box 
on  the  ear  by  their  inferiour,  to  be  overcome  oTtheiradversary, 
foiled  in  the  field,  to  be  out  in  a  speech,  some  foul  fiust  com- 
mitted or  disclosed,  &c  that  they  dare  not  come  abroad  all 
their  lives  after,  but  melancholize  in  comers,  and  keep  in  holes. 
The  most  generous  spirits  are  most  subject  to  it*  Sptritus  altos 
Jrangit  et  generosos :  Hieronym.  Aristotle^  because  be  could 
not  understand  the  motion  of  Euripus,  for  grief  and  shame 
drowned  himself*:  Cabins  Rodoginus  {antiquar.  lee.  lib.  29. 
aw.  8.)  Homertis  jmdore  consumptusi  was  swallowed  up  with 
this  passion  of  shame,  ^because  he  could  not  unfold  the  Jtsh" 
erman's  riddle.  Sophocles  killed  himself,  ^Jbr  that  a  tra^ 
gedy  of  his  was  hissed  off*  the  stage.  (Valer.  Max.  lib.  9. 
cap,  12.)  Lucretia  stabbed  her  self;  and  so  did  ^Cleopatr% 
when  she  saw  that  she  was  reserved  for  a  triumph^  to  avoid 
the  infamy.  Antonius,  the  Roman^  *"  after  he  was  overcome 
of  his  enemy,  for  three  days  space  sat  solitary  in  the  fore^pari 
of  the  ship,  abstaining  Jrom  all  company,  even  of  Cleopatra 
her  self  and  afierwards,  for  very  shame,  butchered  himself 
(Plutarch,  vita  ejus).  Apollonius  Rhodius  ^wiUuUy  banished 
himself,  forsaking  his  countrey,  and  all  his  dearjriends,  because 
he  was  out  in  reciting  his  poems,  (Plinius,  lib,  7-  cap.  23). 
Ajax  ran  mad,  because  his  arms  were  adjudged  to  Ulvsses.  In 
China,  'ds  an  ordinary  thing  for  such  as  are  excluded  in  those 
fiimous  tryals  of  theirs,  or  snould  take  degrees,  for  shame  and 
grief  to  lose  their  wits  *f(Mat.  Riccius,  expedit.  ad  Sinas  I.  3. 
c.  9).  Hostratus  the  fryer  took  that  book  which  Reuclin  had 
writ  against  him,  under  the  name  of  Epist.  obscurorum  viro^ 
rurjf,  so  to  heart,  that,  for  shame  and  grief,  he  made  away  him- 
self** {Jovius,  in  elogiis).  A  gi'ave  ana  learned  minister,  and  an 
ordinary  preacher  at  Alcmar  in  Holland*  was  (one  day,  as  he 
walked  in  the  fields  for  his  recreation)  suddenly  taken  with  a 
lask  or  looseness,  and  thereupon  compelled  to  retire  to  the  next 


*  GnYiuf  contumeliam  ferimut  qium  detrimentum,  ni  aljccto  nhnii  anlmo  simus. 
Plut.  io  Timol.  **  Qjuod  piscatoris  snigma  solvere  non  posset  ^  Ob 

tragcBdiam  explosanit  mortem  sibi  gladio  consciviL  '  Cum  vidit  in  triurophom 

le  fervari»  caussi  ^ua  igoominiae  vitandse  mortem  sibi  consciviL     Plut.  *  Bel- 

lo  victus,  per  tres  dies  sedit  in  prori  navis,  abslinens  ab  omni  consortio,  etiam 
Cleopatrae;  postea  se  inierfecit.  ^Cum  male  recitisset  Argonautica,  ob  pudo* 

rem  exulavit.  '  Quidaro,  prae  verecundii  simul  et  dolore,  in  insaniam  inciduot, 

•0  quod  a  Uteratorum  gradu  in  examine  exdnduntur.  ^  Hostratus  cucullatus 

adeo  graviter  ob  Reuclini  librum»  qui  inscribitur,  EpistoUe  tbscurorum  Tirorura» 
dolore  simul  et  pudore  stuctttua»  ut  seipran^  interfecerit 
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ditch;  but,  being  *  surprized  at  unawares  by  some  gentle- 
women of  his  pansh  wandering  that  way,  was  so  abashed,  that 
he  did  never  after  shew  his  head  in  publick,  or  come  into  the 
pulpit,  but  pined  away  with  melancholy:  (Pet.  Forestns, md. 
observat  lib.  10.  observat  12.)  So  shame  amongst  other 
passions  can  play  his  prize 

I  know  there  be  many  base,  impudent,  brazen-ikced  ro£;pes, 
that  will  ^nuUd  paUescere  cvipd^  be  moved  with  nothing, 
take  no  infamy  or  disgrace  to  heart,  laugh  at  all,;  let  them  be 
proved  peijured,  stigmatized,  convict  rogues,  thieves,  traitours, 
lose  their  ears,  be  whipped,  branded,  carted,  pointed  at,  hissed, 
reviled,  and  derided,  (with  ^'Ballio  the  baud  in  Plautus)  they 
rejoyce  at  it ;  carUores  probos  !  babce !  and  bombax  !  what  care 
they  ?  We  have  too  many  such  in  our  times. 

Exclamat  Melic^rta  peris^e 


Frontem  de  rebus. 

Yet  a  modest  man,  one  that  hath  grace,  a  generous  spirit,  ten- 
der of  his  reputation,  will  be  deeply  wounded,  and  so  grievously 
affected  witn  it,  that  he  had  rather  give  myriads  of  crowns,  lose 
his  life,  than  suffer  the  least  defamation  of  honour,  or  blot  in  his 
good  name.  And,  if  so  be  that  he  cannot  avoid  it, — as  a  night- 
ugale,  qtkej  cantando  victa^  moritttr^  (saith  ^  Mizaldus)  dies 
for  shame,  if  another  bird  sin^  better — he  languisheth  an4 
pineth  away  in  the  anguish  of  his  spirit 

SUBSECT.  VII. 

Envy^  Malice^  Hatred,  Causes. 

JcliNVY  and  malice  are  two  links  of  this  chain;  and  both 
(as  Guianerius,  Tract,  15.  cap,  2.  proves  out  of  Galen,  3  Apho- 
rism, com.  22.)  ^  cause  this  malady  by  themselves^  especially  if 
their  bodies  be  otherwise  disposed  to  melancholy.  ^Tis  Valescus 
de  Taranta  and  Felix  Platerus  observation:  ^ envy  so  gnawes 
many  men*s  hearts^  that  they  become  altogether  melancholy.  And 
therefore,  belike,  Solomon  {Prov,  14*.  13.)  calls  it,  the  rotting 
of  the  bones;  Cyprian,  vulnus  occuUttm. 

*  Propter  niborem  confusus,   statim  cGe|Mt  delirare,  &c.   ob  suspicionem*  qood 
▼Hi  ilium  crimine  accusarent  ^  Horat  <  Ps.  Impudice.  B.  lu  est  Ps. 

•celeste.  B.  dicis  vera.  Ps.  verbero.  B.  quipp'mi?  Ps.  furclfer.  B.  factum  optime. 
Ps.  sociofraude.  B.  sunt  mea  istaec.  Ps.  parricida.  B.  perge  tu.  P.  sacrilege.  B.  fa- 
teor.  Ps.  peijure.  B.  vera  dicis.  Ps.  pemicies  adolescentum.  B.  acerrime.  Ps.  fiir. 
B.  babse !  Ps.  fugitive.  B.  bombax !  Ps.  fraus  populi.  B.  planissime.  Ps.  impure  1«- 
no,  ccenum.  B.  cantores  probos !  Pseudolus,  act.  )•  seen.  3.  '  Cent  7.  c 

Flinio.  '  Multoi  videmus,  propter  invidiam  et  odiumy  in  melancfaoliam  inci- 

disse ;  et  iilos  potissimum  quorum  corpora  ad  banc  apta  sunt.  *  Ii\yidia  affli- 

git  homines  adeo  et  corrodit,  ut  hi  mdancholici  penitus  fiant. 
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-^Siculi  non  invenerd  tyranni 


Maju8  tormentum  : 

the  Sicilian  tyrants  never  invented  the  like  torment.  It  cru- 
cifies their  souls,  withers  their  bodies,  makes  them  hollow-eyd, 
^pale,  lean,  and  ghastly  to  behold  (Cyprian,  ser,  2.  de  zelo  et 
livore).  ^Asa  moth  gnaws  a  sarment^  so,  (saith  Chrysostome) 
doth  envy  consume  a  man ;  to  be  a  living  anatomy,  a  skeleton ; 
to  be  a  lean  and  ^pale  carcasSf  quickned  with  a  ^ fiend  f  Hall,  in 
Charact,) ;  for,  so  often  as  an  envious  wretch  sees  anoUier  man 
prosper,  to  be  enriched,  to  thrive^  and  be  fortunate  in  the  world, 
to  get  honours,  offices,  or  the  like>  he  repines,  and  grieves: 

-^intabescitque  videndo 


Successus  hominum. . . . 
Suppliciumque  suum  est :  ^ 

he  tortures  himself,  if  his  eqUal,  friend,  neighbour  be  preferred, 
commended,  do  well;  if  he  understand  of  it,  it  gauls  him 
afresh ;  and  no  greater  pain  can  come  to  him,  than  to  hear  of 
another  mans  well-doing;  ^tis  a  dagger  at  his  heart,  every 
such  object  He  looks  at  him  (as  theytnat  fell  down  in  Lucians 
rock  or  honour)  with  an  envious  eye,  and  will  damage  him- 
self to  do  the  other  a  mischief,  {Atque  cadet  subitOy  dum  super 
haste  cadat)  as  he  did,  in  ^Esop,  lose  one  eye  willingly^  that  his 
feUow  might  lose  both,  or  that  rich  man,  in  ^Quintilian, 
that  poysoned  the  flowers  in  his  garden,  because  his  neigh- 
bours bees  should  get  no  more  honey  from  them.  His  whole 
life  is  sorrow;  and  every  word  he  speaks,  a  saiyre;  nothing 
fats  him  but  other  mens  ruines ;  for,  to  speak  in  a  word,  envy  is 
nought  else  but  trisiitia  de  bonis  alienis^  sorrow  for  other 
mens  good,  be  it  present,  past,  or  to  come;  et  gaudium  de 
adverstSy  and  ^  joy  at  their  harms,  opposite  to  mercy,  *  which 
grieves  at  other  mens  mischances,  and  misaffects  the  body  in 
another  kind ;  so  Damascen  defines  it,  lib.  2.  de  orthod,  Jid. 
Thomas,  2.  2.  qucest.  36.  art,  1.  Aristotle,  /.  2.  Rhet.c.  4.  et 
10.  Plato,  Philebo.    TuUy,  3.  Tusc.    Greg.  Nic.  /.  de  virt. 


*  Hor.  ^  His  vultus  minax,  torvus  aspectus,  pallor  in  facie,  in  labiis  tremor, 

stridor  in  dentibiis,  &c.  <"  Ut  tinea  corrodit  vesiimentum,  sic  invidia  euro,  qui 

zdatur,  consumit.  ^Pallor  in  ore  sedet,  macies  in  corpore  toto.     Nusquam 

recta  acies;  livent  rubigine.  denies.  '  Diaboli  expressa  imago,  toxicum  ciiaritatis* 

renenunf  amicitise,  abyssus  mentis;  non  est  en  monstrosius  monstrum,  damnosius 
damnum :  urit,  torret,  discruciat,  macieet  squalore  conficit  Austin.  Bomin.  prim.  Ad- 
rent.  ''Ovid.  f  Declam.  IS,  linivit  (lores maleficis  sucds,  in  venenum  mella 
convertens.  **  Statuis  cereis  Basilius  eos  comparat,  qui  liquefiunt  ail  prsesentiam 
soCs,  qui  alii  saudent  et  omantur;  rauscis  alii,  quae  ulceribus  gaudent,  amcena  praeter- 
eunt,  sistunt  m  fcetidis.  ■  Misericordia  etiam,  quae  tristitia  quaedaro  est*  saepe 
miaerantis  corpus  male  afficit.     Agrippa,  L  1.  cap.  63. 
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aninue.  c*  12.  Basil,  de  Invidid.  Pindarus,  Od.  1.  ser.  5;  and  *^ 
we  find  it  true.  "^Tis  a  common  disease,  and  almost  natural  to 
us,  (as  *  Tacitus  holds)  to  envy  another  mans  prosperity :  and 
'tis  in  most  men  an  incurable  disease.  ^  I  have  read,  saith 
Marcus  Aurelius,  Greeks  Hebrew,  Chaldee  authors ;  I  have 
consulted  mth  many  wise  men,  for  a  remedy  for  envy:  I  could 
find  none,  but  to  renounce  all  happiness,  and  to  be  a  wetchj 
and  miserable  for  evei\  'Tis  the  beginning  of  hell  in  this  Dfe, 
and  a  passion  not  to  be  excused.  ^  Every  other  sin  hath  some 
pleasure  annexed  to  it,  or  will  admit  of  an  excuse ;  envy  alone 
'UKints  both.  Other  sins  last  but  for  a  while :  the  gut  may  be 
satisfied;  an^er  remits;  hatred  hath  an  end;  envy  never 
ceaseth.  (Cardan  lib.  *Z.  de  sap.)  Divine  and  humane  examples 
are  very  familiar :  you  may  run  and  read  them,  as  that  of  Saul 
and  David,  Cain  and  Abel:  angebat  ilium  non  proprium  peo 
catum,  sedfratris  prosperitas,  saith  Theodoret;  it  was  his 
brothers  good  fortune  gauled  him.  Rachel  envied  her  sister, 
bein^  barren,  (Gen.  i^O)  Josephs  brethren,  him  TGen.  37). 
David  had  a  touch  of  this  vice,  as  he  confesseth  (*^  Psal.  37),  ^Je- 
remy and  ^  Habbakuk :  they  repined  at  others  good ;  but  in  the 

'  end  they  corrected  themselves.  PsaL  75 :  fret  not  thyself,  Sfc. 
Domitian  spited  Agricola  for  his  worth,  ^that  a  private  man 
should  be  so  much  glorified,  ^  Caecinna  was  envyed  of  his  fel- 
/^ow-citizens,  because  he  was  more  richly  adornea.  But,  of  all 
others,  'women  are  most  weak:  ob  pulchritudinem,  invidia 
sunt  femince  (Musaeus):  aut  amat,  aut  odit :  nihil  est  tertium 
(Granatensis) :  they  love,  or  hate:  no  medium  amongst  them, 
Implacabiles  plerumque  hesce  nudieies.  Agrippina  like,  ^a 
woman,  if  she  see  her  neighbow^  ihore  neat  or  elegard,  richer  in 

'  tires,jewels,  or  apparel,  is  enraged,  and,  like  a  lioness,  sets  upon 
her  husband,  rails  at  her,  scoffs  at  her,  and  cannot  abide  her  ; 
so  the  Roman  ladies^  in  Tacitus,  did  at  Salonina,  Caecinna*s  wife, 
^because  she  had  a  better  horse,  and  better  furniture ;  as  if  she 
had  hurt  them  with  it,  they  were  much  offended.  Jn  like  sort 
,  our  gendewomeii  do  at  their  usual  meetings;  one  repines  or 


*  Tnsitum  mortalibus  a  naturi  recentcin  aliorura  felicitatetn  aogris  oculis  intueri. 
Hist.  1.  2.  Tacit.  '^Legi  Choldacos.  Grxcos,  Hebra&os;  coiisului  sapientes. 

pro  remedio  invidiae ;  hoc  enim  invcni»  renunciare  felicitati.  et  perpetuo  miser  esse. 
<  Omne  peccatum  aut  excusationem  securo  habet.  aut  voluptatcm  ;  sola  invidia  utraque 
caret.  Reliqua  vitia  finem  habent ;  ira  defervescit ;  gula  satiatur ;  odium  ficem  habet* 
inridia  numquam  quiescit.  ^  Urebat  rae  eemuktio  propter  stultos.  «  Hier. 

12.1.  *Hab.  1.  ( In vidit  privati  noroen  supra  priiicipis  attoUi.         i>  Tacit 

Hist.  lib.  2.  part.  6.  *  Periturae  dolore  et  invidiat  si  quam  viderint  omadorem  aein 
publicum  prodiisse.     Phtina,  dial,  amorura.  ^  Ant  Guianerius,  lib.  2.  cap^  8. 

yit.  M.  Auretii.  Femina,  viclnam  clegantius  se  vestitam  videns,  leaenae  insUr  in  Tinim 
insurgitt  &c.  '  Quod  insignis  equo  et  ostro  vdheretur,  quamquam  nuffius 

cum  injurin,  omatum  illuiny  tfmqitam  Ise^r,  gniTabeiitur. 
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scoffs  at  anothers  bravery  and  hapjHness.  Myrsiney  an  Atdck 
wench,  was  murthered  of  her  fellows,  *  because  she  did  excel  the 
rest  in  beauty  (Constantine,  Agricult. l.ll.c.  7).  Every  village 
will  yield  such  examples. 


SUBSECT.  VIII. 
JEmulation^  Haired,  Factum,  Desire  of  Revenge,  Causes* 

fJUTof  this  rootof  envy,  ''sprinff  those  feral  branches  offiu^ 
tion,  hatred,  liror,  emulation,  which  cause  the  like  grievances, 
and  are  serrce  aninue^  the  sawes  of  the  soul,  ^const&mationispleni 
affectus,  afiections  full  of  desperate  amazement;  or,  as  Cyprian 
oescribes  emulation,  it  is  ''a  moth  of  the  soul,  a  consumption^  to 
make  (mother  mans  happiness  his  misery,  to  torture,  crucifie,  and 
execute  himself,  to  eat  his  own  heart.  Meat  and  drink  can  do 
such  men  no  good :  they  do  always  grieve,  sigh,  and  groan,  day 
and  night  without  intermission ;  their  breast  is  torn  a  sunder : 
and  a  Uttle  after,  ^whosoever  he  is,  whom  thou  dost  emulate  and 
envy,  he  may  avoid  thee ;  but  thou  canst  neither  avoid  him,  nor 
thyself.  Wheresoever  thou  art,  he  is  with  thee;  thine  enemy 
is  ever  in  thy  breast;  thy  destruction  is  within  thee;  thou  art  a 
captive,  bound  hand  and  foot,  as  long  as  thou  art  malicious  and 
envious,  and  canst  not  be  comforted.  It  was  the  devils  aver^' 
threw ;  and,  whensoever  thou  art  thoroughly  afiected  with  this 
passion,  it  will  be  thine.  Yet  no  perturbation  so  frequent,  no 
passions  so  common. 

Yiou  Ttooxos  VTUJ^w  fdovesi,  kxi  aoiSos  aot^o;. 

A  potter  emulates  a  potter ; 

One  smith  envies  another : 
A  beggar  emulates  a  beggar ; 

A  singiog  mao  his  brother. 

*  Quod  pukhritudine  omnes  exodleret,  pudlK  indignat»  occiderunt.  ^  Late 

pirtet  iwnim  fecunda  pernicies ;  ei  livor  radix  omnhim  malorum,  fons  cladium :  inde 
odium  surgit»  emulatio.     Cyprian  sen  2.  de  Livore.  '^  Valerius,  L  3.  cap.  9. 

■I  Qjualis  estanimi  tinea*  quse  tsLes  pectoris*  zelare in  altero*  vel  alionim  fellcitatem  suam 
faeere  miieriam,  et  velut  quosdam  pectori  suo  adroovere  camifices*  cogitationibus  et 
aenaibaa  auia  adhibere  tortores,  qui  se  intestinis  cructatibua  lacerent  ?  Non  cibua  talibua 
Iseiua,  non  poCus  potest  esse  jucundus ;  suspiratur  semper  et  gemitur*  et  doletur  dies  et 
Boctea ;  pectus  sine  intermisuone  laceratur.  *  Qiiisquis  est  ille,  quern  xmularis, 

ctii  inrides,  is  tesubterfugere potest;  attu  nonte:  ubicunque  fugeris,  adversarius tuuf 
tecum  est ;  bostis  tuus  semper  in  pectore  tuo  est*  pernicies  intus  inclusa  :  ligatus  es^ 
▼metus,  z^  dominante  captivus :  nee  soktiatifai  ulla  subreniunt :  hinc  diabolus  inter 
hiitia  statim  raundi,  et  periit  primas»  et  perdidit.  Cyprian,  ser.  2.  de  zelo  et  lirore. 
'  Hesod.  op.  el  dies. 
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Every  society,  corporation,  and  private  family,  is  full  of  it; 
it  takes  hold  almost  of  all  soils  of  men,  from  the  prince  to  the 
ploughman ;  even  amongst  gossips  it  is  to  beseen  :  scarce  three 
in  a  company,  but  there  is  siding,  faction,  emulation,  between 
two  of  them,  some  simidtas^  jarr,  private  grudge,  heart-burning 
in  the  midst  of  them.  Scarce  two  ^enUemen  dwell  together 
in  the  country,  (if  they  be  not  near  km  or  linked  in  marriage) 
but  there  is  emulation  betwixt  them  and  their  servants,  some 
quarrel  or  some  gi'udge  betwixt  their  wives  or  children,  friends 
and  followers,  some  contention  about  wealth,  gentry,  pre- 
cedencjr,  &c.  by  means  of  which,  (tike  the  frog  in  '^  jEsop, 
that  itrndd  sfwell  till  she  was  as  big  as  an  ox,  but  burst  her 
self  at  last)  they  will  stretch  beyond  their  'fortunes,  call- 
ings, and  strive  so  long,  that  they  consume  their  substance  in 
law-suits,  or  otherwise  in  hospitality,  feasting,  fine  clothes, 
to  get  a  few  bumbast  tides ;  for  amOitiosd  paupertate  labora^ 
mus  omnes ;  to  outbrave  one  another,  they  will  tire  their  bodies, 
macerate  their  souls,  and,  through  contentions  or  mutual  in- 
vitations, begger  themselves.  Scarce  two  great  scholars  in  an 
age,  but  witn  bitter  invectives  theA'  fall  foul  one  on  the  other, 
and  their  adherents — Scotists,  lliomists,  Reals,  Nomiiials, 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  Galenists  and  Paracelsians,  &c.  it  holds 
in  all  professions. 

Honest  ^  emulation  in  studies,  in  all  callings,  is  not  to  be  dis- 
liked :  'tis  ingenionmi  cos,  as  one  calls  it—  the  whetstone  of  wit, 
the  nurse  of  wit  and  valour ;  and  those  noble  Romans,  out  of 
this  spirit,  did  brave  exploits.  There  is  a  modest  ambition,  as 
Themistocles  was  roused  up  with  the  glory  of  Miltiades; 
Achilles  trophies  moved  Alexander. 

*•  Ambire  Seniper  stuUa  confidlentja  est : 
Ambire  numquam  deses  arrogautia  e^t: 

'tis  a  sluggish  humour  not  to  emulate  or  to  sue  at  all,  to  with- 
draw himself,  neglect,  refrain  from  such  places,  honours,  offices, 
through  sloth,  niggardliness,  fear,  bashfulness,  or  otherwise, 
to  which,  by  his  birth,  place,  fortunes,  education,  he  is  called, 
apt,  fit,  and  well  able  to  undergo :  but,  when  it  is  immoderate, 
it  is  a  plague  and  a  miserable  pain.  What  a  deal  of  money  did 
Henry  the  eighth,  and  Francis  the  first,  king  of  France,  spend 
at  that  ^famous  interview  !  and  how  many  vain  courtiers,  seek- 
ing each  to  outbrave  other,  spent  themselves,  their  lively-boocl 
and  fortunes,  and  dyed  beggars  !  *^  Adrian  the  emperour  was  so 
galled  with  It,  that  he  kil^  all  his  equals;  so  did  Nero.  This 

■  Rana,  cupida  sqaandi  borem,  sc  dixtendebat,  &c.  ^  .^mulatio  aBt  ingenla. 

Palerculu8»  poster.  Vol.  *^  Grotius,  £pig*  lib.  I.  'Anno  1519^  betwixt 

Ardes  and  Quiiie.  *  Spartian. 
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passion  made  ^Dionysiusthe  tyrant  banish  Plato  and  Philoxe- 
nus  the  poet,  because  they  dia  excell  and  eclipse  his  jfflory,  as 
he  thought;  the  Romans  exile  Coriolanus,  confine  Camillus, 
murder  Scipio ;  the  Greeks,  by  ostracism,  to  expel  Aristides, 
Nicias,  Alcibiades,  imprison  Theseus,  make  away  Phocion,  &c. 
When  Richard  the  first,  and  Philip  of  France,  were  fellow  soul- 
diers  together  at  the  siege  of  Aeon,  in  the  Holy  land,  and 
Richard  had  approved  himself  to  be  the  more  valiant  man,  in  so 
much  that  all  mens  eyes  were  upon  him,  it  so  gauled  Philip, 
(Francum  urebat  regis  victoria^  saith  mine  ^  author ;  tam  agre 
ferebat  Richardi  gloriam^  ut  carpere  dicta^  calumniari  facta) 
that  he  cavilled  at  all  his  proceedings,  and  fell  at  length  to  open 
defiance.  He  could  contain  no  longer,  but,  hasting  home,  in- 
vaded his  territories,  and  professed  open  war.  Hatred  stirs  up 
contention  f^Prov.  lu.  12);  and  they  break  out  at  last  into  im- 
mortal enmity,  into  virulency,  and  more  than  Vatinian  hate  and 
rage ;  *  they  persecute  each  other,  their  friends,  followers,  and 
all  their  posterity,  with  bitter  taunts,  hostile  wars,  scurril  invec- 
tives, libels,  calumnies,  fire,  sword,  and  the  like,  and  vdll  not  be 
reconciled.  Witness  that  Guelf  and  Gibelline  faction  in  Italy  ; 
that  of  the  Adumi  and  Fregosi  in  Genoa;  that  of  Cnems 
Papirius  and  Quintus  Fabius  m  Rome ;  Cassar  and  Pompey ; 
Orleans  and  Burgundy  in  France ;  York  and  Lancaster  in 
England.  Yea,  tnis  passion  so  ra^eth  **many  tihies,  that 
it  subverts,  not  men  only,  and  families,  but  even  populous 
cities.  '^  Carthage  and  Corinth  can  witness  as  much ;  nay 
flourishing  kingdoms  are  brought  into  a  wilderness  by  it. 
This  hatred,  malice,  faction,  and  desire  of  revenge,  invented 
first  all  those  racks,  and  wheels,  strappadoes,  brazen  bulls,  feral 
engines,  prisons,  inquisitions,  severe  laws,  to  macerate  and  tor- 
ment one  another.  How  happy  might  we  be,  and  end  our  time 
with  blessed  days,  and  sweet  content,  if  we  could  contain  our 
selves,  and,  as  we  ought  to  do,  put  up  injuries,  learn  humility, 
meekness,  patience,  forget  and  forgive,  (as  in  'Gods  word 
we  are  injoyned),  compose  such  small  controversies  amongst  our 
selves,  moderate  our  passions  in  this  kind,  and  think  better  of  . 
others  (as  8  Paul  would  have  us)  than  of  our  selves;  be  of  likej 
affection  one  towards  another-,  and  not  avenge  our  selves^  but 
have  peace  with  all  men.  But  being  that  we  are  so  peevish  and 
perverse,  insolent  and  proud,  so  factious  and  seditious^  somali- 

*  Plutarch*  ^  Johannes  Hcraldus,  1.  2.  c  12.  debello  sac.  'Nulla dies 

tantum  potcrit  lenire  furorem. —  .Lterna  bella  pace  sublata  gerunt. — Jurat  odiuni» 
nee  ante  invisum  esse  desiDit,  quani  esse  desiit.     Fatcrculus,  voL  1.  ^  Ita  saevit 

baec  Stygia  ministra,  ut  urbes  subvertat  aliquando»  deleat  populos»  provinrias  alioqui 
flort^ntea  rcdigat  in  solitudines,  mortales  vero  miseros  in  profunda  miseriarum  valle  niise- 
rabiliter  immergat.  '  Carthago,  semula  Romani  imperii,  funditus  interiit. 

SaUust.  Catil.  ^PauU  3.  Col.  tRom.  Ti. 
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cious  and  envious,  we  do  invicem  angariare,  maul  and  vex  one 
another,  torture,  disquiet,  and  precipitate  our  selves  into  that 

gulf  of  woes  and  cares,  aggravate  our  misery,  and  melancholy, 
eap  upon  us  hell  and  eternal  damnation. 


A 


SUBSECT.  IX. 

Angerj  a  Cause, 

NG£R>  a  perttirbation,  which  carries  the  spirits  outwards, 
preparing  the  body  to  melancholv,  and  madness  it  self— 
ira  Juror  brevis  est ;  and  (as  *  Piccolomineus  accounts  it)  one 
of  the  three  most  violent  passions.  ^  Aretssus  sets  it  down  for  an 
especial  cause  (so  doth  Seneca,  ep.  18.  1.  1.)  of  this  malady. 
^ Magninus  gives  the  reason;  exftequenti  ira  supra  modum 
calefiunt;  it  over-heats  their  bodies ;  and,  if  it  be  too  frequent, 
it  breaks  out  into  manifest  madness,  saith  S.  Ambrose,  'lis a 
known  saying ;  furor ^t  kesa  scepius  patientia  ,-  the  most  pa- 
tient spirit  that  is,  if  he  be  often  provoked,  will  be  incensed  to 
madness;  it  will  make  a  devil  of  a  saint:  and  therefore  Basil 
(belike)  in  his  Homily  de  Ird^  calls  it  tenebras  rationis,  mar- 
hum  aninuSf  et  cUemonem  pessimum ;  the  darkning  of  our  under- 
standing, and  a  bad  angel.  "^  hucian  Un  Abdtcato,  Tom.  l) 
will  have  this  passion  to  work  this 'effect,  especially  in  old 
men  and  women.  Ange?-  and  calumny  (saith  he)  trouble  them 
atjirst^  andj  after  a  while^  break  out  into  open  madness :  many 

^^ things  cause  fury  in  women^  especially  if  they  love  or  hate 
aoermuchj  or  envy,  be  much  grieved  or  angry ;  these  things, 
by  little  and  little,  lead  them  on  to  this  malady.  From  a  dis- 
position, they  proceed  to  an  habit;  for  there  is  no  difference  be- 
twixt a  mad  man  and  an  angry  man,  in  the  time  of  his  fit 
Anger,  as  Lactantius  describes  it,  (£.  de  Ira  Dei,  ad  Donatum, 
c.  5;  is  ^sceva  animi  tempestas,  Sfc,  a  cruel  tempest  of  the  mind, 

/  making  his  eyes  sparklefre,  and  stare,  teeth  gnash  in  his  head, 
his  tongue  stutter,  his  face  pale  or  red;  and  what  morefUhy 
imitation  can  be  of  a  mad  man  ? 

*  Grrad.  1.  c.  54.  ^  Ira,  et  moeror,  et  ingens  animi  coosiernatio,  meUndio- 

licos  facit.     Aretaeus.    Ira  immodlca  gignit  insaniam.  ^  R^>  sanit.  parte  S. 

c.  8-  In  apertam  insaniam  mox  ducitur  iratus.  '  Gilberto  Cognato  interpMe. 

MuItiA,  et  praesertim  senibus,  ira  impotens  insaniam  facit,  et  importuna  calumnia: 
hcc  initio  perturbat  animum ;  paullatim  vergit  ad  insaniam.  Porro  mulierum  corpora 
multa  infestant,  et  in  hunc  morbum  adducunt,  praecipue  si  quae  oderint  aut  iari- 
deant,  &c  haec  pauUatim  in  insaniam  tandem  evadunt.  •  Sseva  animi  tempestas, 

tantos  excitans  fluctus,  ut  statim  ardescant  oculi,  os  tremat,  lingua  titubeC,  dcntes  con- 
crrpent,  &c» 
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'Ora  tunient  ir^  j  fervescunt  sanguine  venas ; 
Lumina  Gorgoneo  ssevius  angue  micant. 

They  are  void  of  reason,  inexorable,  blind,  like  beasts  and 
monsters  for  the  time,  say  and  do  they  know  not  what,  curse, 
swear,  rail,  fight,  and  what  not?  How  can  a  mad  man  do 
more?  as  he  said  in  the  bomedy,  ^iracundid  non  sum  apud 
me;  I  am  not  mine  own  man.  if  these  fits  be  immoderate, 
continue  long,  or  be  frequent,  without  doubt  they  provoke 
madness.  Montarius  {consil.  21)  had  a  melancholy  Jew  to  his 
patient ;  he  ascribes  this  for  a  principal  cause :  irascebatur  le- 
vibus  de  caussis ;  he  was  easily  moved  to  anger.  Ajax  had  no 
other  beginning  of  his  madness ;  and  Charles  the  sixth,  that 
lunatick  French  king,  fell  into  this  misery,  out  of  the  extre* 
mity  of  his  passion,  desire  of  revenge,  and  malice;  *^  incensed 
against  the  duke  of  Britain,  he  could  neither  eat,  drink,  nor 
steep  for  some  days  together;  and  in  the  end,  about  the  calends 
of  July,  1392,  he  became  mad  upon  his  horse-back,  drawing 
his  sword,  striking  such  as  came  neer  him  promiscuously,  and 
so  continued  all  the  days  of  his  life.  {jEmil.  lib.  10.  Gal,  hist,) 
Hegesippiis  {de  excid,  urbis  Hieros.  L  \,  c.  37)  hath  such  a 
story  of  Herod,  that,  out  of  an  angry  fit,  became  mad,  and ''  leap- 
ing out  of  his  bed,  he  killed  Josippus,  and  played  many  such 
Bedlam  pranks  The  whole  court  could  not  rule  him  for  a  long 
time  after.  Sometimes  he  was  sorry  and  repented,  much  grieved 
for  that  he  had  done,  postquam  deferbuit  ira ;  by  and  by  out- 
ragious  again.  In  hot  cholerick  bodies,  nothing  so  soon 
causeth  madness,  as  this  passion  of  anger,  besides  many  other 
diseases,  a?  Pelesius  observes,  [Cap.  21.  /.  1.  de  hum.  affect,* 
caussis)  Sanguinem  imminuit^  fel  auget :  and,  as  *  Valesius 
controverts,  [Med,  controv,  lib.  5.  contro.  8J  many  times  kills 
them  quite  out.  If  this  were  the  worst  of  tnis  passion,  it  were 
more  tolerable:  ^but  it  ruines  and  subverts  whole  tonpnsy 
» cities,  families,  and  kingdoms.  Nulla  pestis  humano  generi 
pluris  stetitj  saith  Seneca,  {de  Ira,  lib  I )  no  plague  hath  done 
mankind  so  much  harm.  Look  into  our  histories;  and  you  shall 
almost  meet  with  no  other  subject,  but  what  a  company  '^of 
hare-brains  have  done  in  their  rage.  We  may  do  well,  therefore^ 
to  put  this  in  our  precession  amongst  the  rest :  From  all  blind- 
ness ofhcaxt,from  pride,  vain-glory ^  and  hypocrisie,Jrom  envy^ 
hatred,  and  malice,  anger ,  and  all  such  pesttferot4S  perturbations, 
good  Lord,  deliver  us  I 

*  OTtd.  ^  Terence.  **  Infensus  Britannix  duci,  et  in  uUionem  versus, 

nee  cibum  cepit,  nee  quieteni ;  ad  Calendas  Julias,  )S92,  comites  occidit.  *  In- 

dignatione  niroii  furens,  anirhique  impotens,  exsiliit  de  lecto :  furentero  non  capiebat 
aula,  &c.       ^       '  An  ira  possit  bominem  interimere.  ^  Abernetby.  >  As 

Troy,  saevae  memorem  Junonis  ob  iriim.  •»  Stultorum  reguni  et  populorum  con- 

tinet  sstus. 

t2 
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SUBSECT.  X. 


Discontents^  Cat-esj  Miseries,  8^c,  Causes. 

XJISCONTENTS^  cares,  crosses,  miseries,  or  whatsoever  it 
is  that  shall  cause  any  molestation  of  ^irits,  grief,  anguish,  and 
perplexity,  may  well  be  reduced  to  this  head.  Preposterously 
placed  here,  in  some  mens  judgements,  they  may  seem  :  yet,  in 
that  Aristotle  in  his  ^Khetorick  defines  these  cares,  as  he  doth 
envy,  emulation,  &c.  still  by  grief,  I  think  I  may  well  rank  them 
in  this  irascible  row ;  being  that  they  are,  as  the  rest>  both  causes 
and  symptomes  of  this  disease,  producing  the  like  inconveni- 
ences^ and  are,  most  part,  accompanied  with  anguish  and  pain 
(the  common  etymology  will  evince  it — cwra,  qt^asi  contra) ;  &- 
mentes  cura:^  insojnnes  curcBy  damnosa  cum,  tristesy  nun-daceSy ' 
carnijiceSf  Src.  biting,  eating,  gnawing,  cruel^  bitter,  sick,  sad, 
unquiet,  pale,  tetrick,  miserable,  intolerable  cares  (a&  the  poets^ 
call  them) ;  worldly  cares,  and  are  as  many  in  number  as  the  sea 
sands.  *=  Galen,  Fernelius, Felix  Plater,  ValescusdeTaranta,&c. 
reckon  afflictions,  miseries,  even  all  these  contentions,  and  vexa- 
tions of  the  mind,  as  principal  causes,  in  that  they  take  away 
sleep,  hinder  concoction,  dry  up  the  body,  and  consume  the 
substance  of  it.  They  are  not  so  manv  in  number,  but  tbar 
causes  be  as  divers,  and  not  one  of  a  tnouaand  firee  firom  them, 
or  that  can  vindicate  himself,  whom  that  Ate  dea — 

^  Per  hominum  capita  moDiter  ambulans, 
Plantas  pedum  teneras  habens— 

Over  mens  heads  walking  alofl, 
With  tender  feet  treading  so  soft— 

Homers  goddess  Ate,  hath  not  involved  into  this  discontented 
*rank,  or  plagued  with  some  misery  or  other.  Hyginus 
(fab.  220)  to  this  purpose  hath  a  pleasant  tale.  Dame  Cura  by 
chance  went  over  a  brook,  and,  taking  up  some  of  tlie  dirty 
slime,  made  an  image  of  it.  Jupiter,  eftsoons  coming  by,  pot 
lite  to  it;  but  Cura  and  Jupiter  could  not  agree  what  name  to 
give  him,  or  who  should  own  him.     The  matter  was  referred  to 

*  Lib.  2.  Invidia  est  dolor,  et  ambitio  est  dolor,  &c.  ^  Insomnes,  Claudianus. 

tristes,  Virg.  mordaces,  Luc.  edaces,  Hor.  moestae,  amarae,  Ovid,  damnosas,  inqukrt«, 
Mart,  urentes,  rodentes,  Mant.  &c.  «  Galen.  L  3.  c  7,  de  lods  affectis.  Homines 

sunl  maxime  melancholici,  quando  vigiliis  multis,  et  solicitudinibus,  et  Uboribus,  <C 
curis,  fuerint  circumventi.  •»  Lucian.  Podag.  «  Omnia  imperfecta,  confuA 

pt  perturbatione  plena.  Cardan.  « 
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Saturn  as  judge :  he  gave  this  arbitrement :  his  name  shall  be 
Homo  ab  humo  :  Cura  eum  possideat  quamdiu  vivat :  Care 
shall  have  him  whilst  he  lives ;  Jupiter  his  soul,  and  Tellus  his 
body  when  be  dies*  But,  to  leave  tales— A  general  cause,  a 
continuate  cause,  an  inseparable  accident  to  all  men,  is  dis- 
content, care,  misery.  Were  there  no  other  particular  afflic- 
tion (which  who  is  free  from  ?)  to  molest  a  man  in  this  life,  the 
very  cogitation  of  that  common  misery  were  enough  to  mac^ 
rate,  and  make  him  weary  of  his  lirc ;  to  think  that  he  can 
never  be  secure,  but  still  in  danger,  sorrow,  griefj  and  perse- 
cution.  For,  to  beffin  at  the  hour  of  his  birth,  as  *  Pliny  doth^ 
el^antly  describe  it,  he  is  bom  vaked^  and  falls  ^  a  wkining 
at  the  veryjirst ;  he  is  swadled  and  bound  upy  like  a  prisoner ; 
cannot  help  himself;  and  so  he  continues  to  his  lives  end; 
cujusque  fercB  pabulum^  saith  ^  Seneca,  impatient  of  heat  and 
cold,  impatient  of  labour,  impatient  of  idleness,  exposed  to 
Fortunes  contumelies.  To  a  naked  mariner  Lucretms  com- 
pares him,  cast  on  shore  by  shipwrack,  cold  and  comfortless 
m  an  unknown  land :  ^  No  estate,  age,  sex,  can  secure  himself  / 
from  this  common  misery.  A  man^  that  is  born  of  a  womanly 
is  of  short  continuance^  andjMl  of  trouble  (Job  14.1.22); 
andy  while  his  flesh  is  upon  him^'  he  shall  be  sorronxfvl ;  andy 
while  his  soul  is  in  him,  it  shall  kioum.  All  his  days  are  sor» 
rowy  and  his  travels  grief:  his  heart  also  taketh  not  rest  in  the 
night;  (Ecclus.  2.  23.  and  2.  11)  all  that  is  in  f/,  is  sor^ 
raw  and  vexation  of  spirit ;  •  ingressy  progressy  regress,  egressy 
much  alike.  Blindness  seixeth  on  us  in  the  beginning,  labour 
in  the  middUy  grief  in  the  end,  errour  in  all.  What  day  ariseth 
to  usy  without  some  grief  care,  or  anguish  ?  or  what  so  secure 
and  pleasing  a  morning  have  we  seeriy  that  hath  not  been  aver^ 
cast  before  the  evening  ?  One  is  miserable,  another  ridiculoul,  ^ 
a  third  odious.  One  complains  of  this  grievance,  another  of 
that.  Aliquando  nerviy  aliquando  pedesy  vexant,  (Seneoa)  nunc 
destillatioy  nunc  hepatis  morbus;  nunc^deesty  nunc  superesty 
sanguis :  now  the  head  akes,  then  the  feet,  now  the  lungs,  theii 
the  liver,  &c.  Huic  census  exuberat;  sed  est  pudori  degcner 
safiguis,  S^c,  He  is  rich,  but  base  born;  he  is  noble,  but 
poor :  a  third  bath  means ;  but  he  wants  health,  peradventure, 
or  wit  to  manage  his  estate.  Children  vex  one,  wife  a  second, 
&c.    Nemo  facile  cum  conditione  sua  concordaty  no  man  is 

■Lib.  7.  nat.  hist  cap.  1.  Uominem  nudum  et  ad  vagitum edit  natura.      Flens  ab 
initior  devinctus  iacetf  &ic. 

Lacrymant  natus  sum*  et  lacrymans  morior,  &c.  'AdMarinum.  ''Boethiua. 
'  Initium  caedtai,  progressum  labor,  exitum  dolor,  error  omnia :  quein  traoquiiluni, 
quxsot  quern  non  laborioaum  aut  anxium  diem  egiraus  ?  Petrarch. 
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pleased  with  his  fortune ;  a  pound  of  sorrow  is  familiarly  mixt 
with  a  dram  of  content ;  little  or  no  joy,  little  comfort,  but 
•  every  where  danger,  contention,  anxiety  in  all  places.  Go 
where  thou  wilt;  and  thou  shalt  find  discontents,  cares,  woes, 
complaints,  sickness,  diseases,  incumbrances,  exclamations.  If 
thou  look  into  the  market^  there  (saith  ^  Chrysostom)  is  brawling 
and  contention  ;  if  to  the  courts  there  knavery  and  flattery ^  tfc, 
if  to  a  private  manshouse,  there"* s  cark  and  care ^  heaviness^  S^e. 
As  he  said  of  old, 


J 


Nil  homine  in  terr4  spirat  mi^erum  magis  alma: 


No  creature  so  miserable  as  man,  so  generally  molested,  •*/« 
miseries  <f  body,  in  miseries  of  mind,  miseries  of  heart,  in 
miseries  asleep,  in  miseries  awake,  in  miseries  wheresoever  he 
turns,  as  Bernard  found.     Numquid  tentatio  est  vita  humana 
super  terramF  A  meer  temptation  is  our  life;  (Austin,  con- 
fess, lib.    10.  cap.  28)  catena  perpetuorum  malorum;  et  quis 
potest  molestias  et  diffladtates  pati?  Who  can  endure  the 
miseries  of  it  ?  *  In  prosperity  we  are  insolent  and  intolerable, 
dejected  in  adversity,  in  aU  fortunes  foolish  and  mise)'able.    ^In 
adversity,  I  wish  for  prosperity;  and,  in  prosperity,  I  am  afraid 
of  adversity,     Hhat  mediocrity  may   be  found  F  w/iere   is  no 
temptation  F   what  condition  of  life  is  free  ?    «  Wisdom  hath 
/labour  annexed  to  it,  glory  envy ;  riches  and  cares,  children  and 
incumbrances,  pleasure  and  diseases,  rest  and  heggery,  go  ioge- 
ther;  as  if  a  man  were  therefore  bom,  (as  the  Platonists  hold) 
to  be  punished  in  this  life,  for  some  precedent  sins :   or  that,  as 
^  Pliny  complains.  Nature  may  be  rather  accounted  a  step- 
mother, than  a  mother  unto  us,  all  things  considered:  no  crea^ 
tures  life  so  brittle,  soJuU  of  fear,  so  mad,  so  furious;  only  man 
is  plagued  with  envy,  discontent,  griefs,  covetousness,  ambition, 
superstition.     Our  whole  life  is  an  Irish  sea,  wherein  there  is 
nought  to  be  expected,  but  tempestuous  storms,  and  trouble- 
some waves,  and  those  infinite; 


*  Ubique  periculum,  ubique  dolor,  ubique  naufragium,  in  hoc  amtutu,  quocunque 
me  verUun.     Lipsius.  **  Horn.  10.  Si  in  foniin  iveris»  ibi  rixae,  et  pugnc ; » 

in  curiam,  ibi  fraus,  adulatio ;  si  in  domum  privatam,  &c.  *  Homer.  **  Mukis 

lepletur  homo  miseriis,  corporis  miseriis,  animi  miseriis.,  dum  dormit,  dum  vigilat,  quo- 
cunque se  vertit  Lususquc  rerum,  temponimque  nascimur.  *  In  blandiente  for- 
tuna  intolerandi,  in  calaroitatibus  lugubres*  semper  stulti  et  miaeri.  Cardan.  '  Pros- 
pera  io  advers  is  desidero,  et  adveru  prosperis  timeo :  quis  inter  haec  medius  locus,  ubi 
Don  sit  humans  vitae  tentatio  ?  «  Cardan.  consoL  Sapientic  labor  annezus,  gloiiB 
invidiaf  diyitiis  cune,  soboli  solicitudo,  voluptati  raorbi,  quieti  paupertas,  ut  quasi  Iucb* 
dorum  scelerum  caussi  nasci  hominem  possis  cum  Platonistis  agnoscere.  *>  Lib.  7. 
cap.  1 .  Non  satis  sestimare,  an  melior  parens  natura  homini,  an  tristior  noverca,  fuerit 
NoUi  fragilior  vita,  pavor,  confusio,  rabies  major ;  uni  animantium  ambitio  data,  luctu^ 
avaritia  ;  uni  superstitio. 
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(*  Tantum  malorum  pelagua  aspicio^  < 

Ut  non  sit  inde  enatandi  copia) 

no  Halcyonian  times,  wherein  a  man  can  hold  himself  secure, 
or  agree  with  his  present  estate :  but,  as  Bo'ethius  inferrs,  ^  tha-e 
is  something  in  every  one  of  us,  which,  before  tryal,  we  seek^ 
and,  having  tryedy  abhor:  ^we  earnestly  wish,  and  eagerly 
covet,  and  are  eftsoons  weary  of  it.  Thus,  betwixt  hope  and 
fear,  suspicions,  angers, 

'  Inter  spcmque  metumque,  timores  inter  et  iras, 

betwixt  falling  in,  falling  out,  &c.  we  bangle  away  our  best  / 
days,  befool  out  our  times,  we  lead  a  contentious,  discontent, 
tumultuous,  melancholy,  miserable  life ;  insomuch  that,  if  we 
could  foretel  what  was  to  come,  and  it  put  to  our  choice,  we 
should  rather  refuse,  than  accept  of,  this  painful  lifq.  In  a 
word,  the  world  itself  is  a  maze,  a  labyrinth  of  errours,  a  desart, 
a  wilderness,  a  den  of  thieves,  cheaters,  &c.  full  of  filthy  puddles, 
horrid  rocks,  precipitiums,  an  ocean  of  adversity,  an  heavy 
yoke,  wherein  infirmities  and  calamities  overtake  and  follow 
one  another,  as  the  sea-waves ;  and>  if  we  scape  Scylla,  we  fall 
foul  on  Charybdis ;  and  so,  in  perpetual  fear,  labour,  anguish, 
we  run  firom  one  plague,  one  mischief,  one  burden,  to  another, 
duram  servientes  servitutem ;  and  you  may  as  soon  separate 
wdght  from  lead,  heat  from  fire,  moystness  from  water,  bright- 
ness from  the  sun,  as  misery,  discontent,  care,  calamity,  danger, 
from  a  man.  Our  towns  and  cities  are  but  so  many  dwellings  ^ 
of  human  misery,  in  which,  grief  and  sorrow,  (®  as  he  right  well 
observes  out  or  Solon)  innumerable  troubles,  labours  cf  mortal 
men,  and  all  manner  of  vices,  are  included,  as  in  so  many 'pens. 
Our  villages  are  like  mole-hills,  and  men  as  so  many  emmets, 
busie,  busie  still,  going  to  and  fro,  in  and  out,  and  crossing 
one  anothers  projects,  as  the  lines  of  several  sea^cards  cut  eacn 
other  in  a  globe  or  map;  now  light  and  meny,  but  (^as 
one  follows  it)  by-andJy  sorramful  and  heavy ,-  now  hoping, 
then  distrusting;  tww  patient,  to  morrow  crying  out;  now 
pale,  then  red;  running,  sitting,  sweating,  trembling,  halting, 
Sfc.  Some  few  amongst  the  rest,  or  perhaps  one  of  a  thou- 
sand,  may  be  puUus  Jovis,  in  the  worlds  esteem^  gaUince 

■  Euripides.  ^  De  contoL  L  2.  Nemo  facile  cum  conditiooe  sua  concordat, 

loett  singulis  quod  imperiti  petant,  experti  horreant.  «  Esse  in  honore  juvat, 

mox  displicet.  ^  Hor.  *  Borrbsus  in  6.  Joh.     Urbes  et  oppida  nihil  aliud 

sunt  quam  humanarum  terumnanim  domicilia,  quibus  luctus  et  moeror,  et  morta- 
lium  Tarii  infinitique  labores,  et  omnis  gentiris  vitia,  quasi  septis  includuntur. 
'Nat.  Chytreus,  de  lit  Europae.  Laetus  nunc,  mox  tristls ;  nunc  sperans,  paullo  post 
diffidens;  patiens  bodie»  eras  gulans;  nunc  pollens,  rubens,  currens,  sedens»  daudi'* 
cans*  tremens,  &c.  ' 
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Jilius  cdbaj  an  happy  and  fortunate  man,  ad  invidiam  felix,  be- 
cause rich,  fair,  well  allied,  in  honour  and  office ;  yet  peradven- 
ture  ask  himself,  and  he  will  say,  that,  of  all  others,  "  he  is  most 
miserable  and  unhappy.  A  fair  shooe,  hie  soccus  novus^  elegansj 
as  he  ^  said ;  sed  nescis  ubi  urat ;  but  thou  knowest  not  where 
it  pincheth.  It  is  not  another  mans  opinion  can  make  me 
happy :  but  (as  ^  Seneca  well  hath  it)  he  is  a  miserable  wretch^ 
that  doth  not  account  himself  happy :  though  he  be  soveraign 
lord  of  a  world,  he  is  not  happy,  if  he  think  himself  not  to  beso; 
Jor  what  availeth  it  what  thine  estate  is,  or  seem  to  others,  if  thou 
thy  self  dislike  it  f  A  common  humour  it  is  of  all  men  to  think 
well  of  other  mens  fortunes,  and  dislike  their  own : 

^  Cui  placet  aUerius,  sua  nittlirum  est  odio,  sors : 

but  ^  qui  Jit,  Macenas,  S^c,  how  comes  it  to  pass?   what's  the 
dause  of  it?  Many  men  are  of  such  a  perverse  nature,  they  are 
well  pleased  with  nothing,   (saith  'Theodoret)  neither  with 
riches,  nor  poverty:  they  complain  when  they  are  well,  and, 
when  they  are  sick,  grumble  at  all  fortunes,  prosperity  and 
adversity;   they  are  troubled  in  a  cheap  year,   in  a  barren: 
plenty,  w  not  plenty,  nothing  pleaseth  them^  war  nor  peace, 
with  children,  nor  without.     This,  for  the  most  part,  is  the 
humour  of  us  all,  to  be  discontent,  miserable  and  most  un- 
happy^ as  we  think  at  least;   and  shew  me  him  that  is  not 
so,  or  that  ever  was  otherwise.     Quintus  Metellus  his  felicity 
is  infinitely  admired  amongst  the  Romans,  insomuch,  that 
(as  «Paterculus  mentioneth  of  him)  you  can  scarce  find,  of 
any  nation,  order,  age,  sex,  one  for  happiness  to  be  compared 
unto  him :  he  had,  m  a  word,  bona  animi,  corporis,  etfortujupy 
goods  of  mind,   body,   and  fortune;    so  had  P.  Mutianus 
"Crassus.      Lampsaca,  that  Lacedaemonian   lady,  was  such 
another  in  *  Plinies  conceit,  a  kings  wife,  a  kings  mother,  a 
kings  daughter;  and  all  the  world  esteemed  as  much  of  Poly- 
crates  of  Samos.    The  Greeks  brag  of  their  Socrates,  Phocion, 
Aristides;    the  Psophidians  in    particular  of  their   Aglaiis, 
omni  vitd  felix,  ab  omni  periculo  immunis  (which,   by  the 
way,  Pausanias  held  impossible;)  the  Romans  of  their  ^  Cato^ 

■  Sua  cuique  calamitas  precipua.  *>  Cn.  Graeciniu.  «  Epist  9. 1.  7. 

Mher  est  qui  te  beatissimum  non  judicat ;  licet  imperet  mundo*  non  est  beatus,  qui 
ae  non  putat:  quid  enim  refert,  qualis  status  tuus  sit,  si  tibi  videtur  malus? 
«*  Hon  ep.  1.  1.  4.         *  Hon  sen  1.  sat  1.  ^ Lib.  de  curat.  Grsec.  affec.  cap.  6. 

de  provident.  Multis  nihil  placet;  atque  adeo  et  divitias  damnant,  et  paupertatem ; 
de  morbis  expostulant;  bene  valentes,  grraviter  ferunt ;  atque,  ut  semel  dicam,  nihil 
60S  ddectat,  &c.  t  Vix  ullius  gentis,  setatis,  ordinis,  hominero  invenies,  cujut 

feliciutem  fortunse  Metelli  compares.  Vol.  1.  >«  P.  Crassus  Mutianus  quinque 

habuisse  dicitur  rerum  bonarum  maxima,  quod  csset  ditissimus,  quod  esset  nohtlissimuf, 
doquentissimus,  jurisconsultissimus,  pontifcx  maximus.  •  Lib.  7.  Regis  fiBs, 

regis  iix«r,  regis  maten  •«  Qui  nihil  unquam  mali  aut  dixit,  aut  fetit,  quod  alitor 

facere  non  potuit. 
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Curius,  Fabricius,  for  their  composed  fortunes,  and  retired 
estates,  government  of  passions,  and  contempt  of  the  world  :  yet 
none  of  all  these  was  happy  or  free  from  discontent — neither 
Metellus,  Crassus,  nor  Polycrates;  for  he  died  a  violent  death, 
and  so  did  Cato :  and  how  much  evil  doth  Lactantius  and 
Theodoret  speak  of  Socrates ! — a  weak  man— and  so  of  the 
rest*  There  is  no  content  in  this  life;  but  (as  ""he  said)  all 
is  vanity' and  vexation  of  spirit :  lame  and  imperfect.  Hadst 
thou  Sampsons  hair,  Milos  strength^  Scanderbegs  arm,  So- 
lomons wisdom,  Absaloms  beauty,  Croesus  his  wealth.  Pa- 
setis  obtduMj  Caesars  valour,  Alexanders  spirit,  TuUys  or 
Demosthenes  eloquence,  Gyges  ring,  Perseus  Pegasus,  and 
Gorgons  head,  Nestors  years  to  come,  all  this  would  not 
nmke  thee  absolute,  give  thee  content  and  true  happiness  in 
this  life,  or  so  continue  it  Even  in  the  midst  of  all  our  mirth,  / 
jollity,  and  laughter,  is  sorrow  and  grief;  or,  if  there  be  true 
happiness  amongst  us,  'tis  but  for  a  time : 

^  Desinit  in  piiicem  mulier  formosa  superne : 

a  fair  morning  turns  to  a  lowring  afternoon.  Brutus  and  Cas- 
sius,  once  renowned,  both  eminently  happy-^yet  you  shall 
scarce  find  two  (saith  Paterculus)  quos  fortuna  matwrius  de^ 
stituerit,  whom  fortune  sooner  forsook.  Hannibal,  a  conqueror 
all  his  Ufe,  met  with  his  match,  and  was  subdued  at  last : 

Occurrit  forti^  qui  mage  fortis  erat. 

One  is  brought  in  triumph,  as  Cassar  into  Rome,  Alcibiades 
into  Athens,  coronis  aureis  donaius^  crowned,  honoured,  ad- 
mired ;  by-and-by  his  statues  demolished,  he  hissed  out,  mas- 
sacred, &c.  ""  Magnus  Gonsalva,  that  famous  Spaniard,  was 
of  the  prince  and  people  at  first  honoured,  approved ;  forth- 
with confined  and  banished.  Admirandas  actiones  graves 
plertimque  sequuntur  invidiam,  et  acres  calumnice  ('tis  Polybius 
his  observation) :  grievous  enmities,  and  bitter  calumnies,  com- 
monly follow  renowned  actions.  One  is  bom  rich,  dies  a 
b^^r;  sound  to  day,  sick  to  morrow;  now  in  most  flou- 
rishing estate,  fortunate  and  Intppy,  by-and-by  deprived  of  his 
goods  by  foreign  enemies,  robbed  by  thieves,  spoiled,  capti- 
vated, impoverished,  as  they  of  •*  Rabbah,  pttt  under  iron  saws, 
and  under  iron  harrows,  and  under  axes  of  iron,  and  cast  into 
the  tile-kiln. 

*Quiil  me  feiicein  toties  jactsistis,  aniici  ? 
Qui  cecidit,  stabili  noii  crat  ille  gradu. 

■Solomon,  Eccles.  1.  14.  *'Hor.  Art.  Poet.  <  Jovius,  vitu  ejus. 

'*2  Sam.  I'i.  31.  •Boethius,  lib.  1.  met  I. 
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He  that  erst  marched  like  Xerxes  with  innumerable  armies,  as 
rich  as  Croesus^  now  shifts  for  himself  in  a  poor  cock-boat,  is 
bound  in  iron  chains,  with  Bajazet  the  Turkj  and  a  foot-stool 
with  Aurelian,  for  a  tjrrannizing  conquerour  to  trample  on.  So 
many  casualties  there  are,  that,  as  Seneca  said  of  a  city  con- 
sumed with  fire,  una  dies  interest  inter  maximam  civitatem  et 
nullam^  one  day  betwixt  a  great  city,  and  none ;  so  many  griev- 
ances from  outward  accidents,  and  from  our  selves,  our  own 
indiscretion,  inordinate  appetite ;  one  day  betwixt  a  roan  and 
no  man.  And  (which  is  worse)  as  if  discontents  and  miseries 
would  not  come  £ist  enough  upon  us,  homo  homini  diemonf 
we  maul,  persecute,  and  study  how  to  sting,  gaul,  and  vex  one 
another  with  mutual  hatred,  abuses,  injuries;  preying  upon, 
and  devouring,  as  so  many  "ravenous  birds;  and,  as  jugiers, 
panders,  bawds,  cosening  one  another ;  or  raging  as  ^  wolves, 
tygers,  and  devils,  we  take  a  delight  to  torment  one  another; 
men  are  evil,  wicked,  malicious,  treacherous,  and  ^  naught,  not 
loving  one  another,  or  loving  themselves,  not  hospitable, 
charitable,  nor  sociable  as  they  ought  to  be,  but  coun- 
terfeit, dissemblers,  ambodexters,  all  for  their  own  ends, 
hard-hearted,  merciless,  pittiless;  and,  to  benefit  them- 
selves, they  care  not  what  mischief  they  procure  to  others. 
*'  Praxino'e  and  Gorgo,  in  the  poet,  when  they  had  got 
in  to  see  those  cosdy  sights,  they  then  cryed  betie  estj  and 
would  thrust  out  all  the  rest ;  when  they  are  rich  themselves, 
in  honour,  preferred,  full,  and  have  even  what  they  would, 
they  debar  others  of  those  pleasures  which  youth  requires,  and 
they  formerly  have  enjoyed.     He  sits  at  table  in  a  soft  chair  at 

"^ease ;  but  he  doth  not  remember  in  the  mean  time,  that  a 
tired  waiter  stands  behind  him,  an  hungry  fellow  ministers  to 
him  fuli :  he  is  athirst  that  giv&%  him  drink,  (saith  ^  Epictetas) 
and  is  silent  whiles  he  speaks  his  pleasure;  pensive,  sad^ 
when  he  laughs.  Pleno  se  proluit  auro ;  he  feasts,  revels,  and 
profusely  spends,  hath  variety  of  robes,  sweet  musick,  ease, 
>and  all  the  pleasure  the  world  can  afford,  whilst  many  an 

^hunger-starved  poor  creature  pines  in  the  street,  wants  clothes 
to  cover  him,  labours  hard  all  day  long,  runs,  rides  for  a  trifle, 
fights  peradventure  from  sun  to  sun,  sick  and  ill,  weary,  fiiU 
of  pain  and  grief,  is  in  great  distress  and  sorrow  of  heart     He 


*  Omnes  hie  aut  captantur,  aut  captant ;  aut  cadavera  quae  lacerantury  lut  corri  qui 
lacerant.  Fetron.  i*  Homo  omne  monstrum  est ;  ille  nam  superat  feras ;  lupoc- 

que  et  ursos  pectore  obscuro  tegit.  Heins.  ^  Quod  Paterculus  de  populo  Ro- 

mano, durante  bello  Punico,  per  annos  1 15,  aut  helium  inter  eos,  aut  heUi  prxparatio, 
aut  infida  pax,  idem  ego  de  mundi  accolis.  ^  Theocritus,  IdyU.  15.  *  Qui 

sedet  in  mens^  non  meminit  libi  otiose  ministrare  negotiosos,  edenti  eturientes,  bibenti 
sitientes,  &c. 
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lothes  and  scorns  his  inferiour,  hates  or  emulates  his  equal, 
envies  his  superiour,  insults  over  all  such  as  are  under  him, 
as  if  he  were  of  another  species,  a  demi-god,  not  subject  to 
any  fall,  or  humane  infirmities.  Generally  they  love  not,  are 
not  beloved  again :  they  tire  out  others  bodies  with  continual 
labour,  they  tnemselves  living  at  ease,  caring  for  none  else,  sibi 
nati ;  and  are  so  far  many  times  from  putting  to  their  helping 
hand,  that  they  seek  all  means  to  depress,  even  most  worthy 
and  well  deserving,  better  than  themselves,  those  whom  they 
are,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  bound  to  relieve  and  help,  as  much 
as  in  them  lyes :  they  will  let  them  cater-waul,  starve,  beg  and 
hang,  before  they  will  any  wayes  (though  it  be  in  their  power) 
assist  or  ease :  *so  unnatural  are  they  for  the  most  part,  so 
unregardful,  so  hard-hearted,  so  churlish,  proud^  insolent,  so 
dogged,  of  so  bad  a  disposition.  And,  being  so  brutish,  so 
devilishly  bent  one  towards  another,  how  is  it  possible,  but 
that  we  should  be  discontent  of  all  sides,  full  of  cares^  woes, 
and  miseries? 

If  this  be  not  a  sufficient  proof  of  their  discontent  and  misery, 
examine  every  condition  and  calling  apart.     Kings,  princes, 
monarchs,  ana  magistrates,  seem  to  be  most  happy ;  but  look 
into  their  estate,  you  shall  ^  find  them  to  be  most  encombred 
with  cares,  in  perpetual  fear,  agony,  suspicion,  jealousie ;  that, 
as  *"  he  said  of  a  crown,  if  they  knew  but  the  discontents  that 
accompany  it,  they  would  not  stoop  to  take  it  up.    Quem  mihi 
regent  dabis^  (saith    Chrysostom)    non  airis  plenum  ?    what 
king  canst  thou  shew  me,  not  full  of  cares?  **  Look  not  on  his 
crown,  but  consider  his  afflictions;   attend  not  his  numba'  of 
servants^  but  multitude  of'  a'osses.     Nihil  aliud  potestas  cul- 
minisy  quam  tempestas  mentis^  as  Gregory  seconds  him  :  sove- 
raignty  is  a  tempest  of  the  soul :  Sylla  like,  they  have  brave 
titles,  but  terrible   &ts—splendorem  tituloj  cruciatum  animo; 
which  made  ®  Demosthenes  vow,    si  vel  ad  tribunal^  vel   ad 
interitum  ducerettir,  if  to  be  a  judge,  or  to  be  condemned, 
were  put  to  his  choice,  he  would  be  condemned.     Rich  men 
are  in    the  same  predicament:    what  their  pains  are,  stidti 
nesciunty  ipsi  sentiunt — they  feel,  fools   perceive   not,  as    I 
shall  prove    elsewhere;   and    their    wealth    is    brittle,   like 
childrens  rattles:  they  come  and  go;  there  is  no  certainty 
in  them;    those  whom  they  elevate,    they  do   as  suddenly 


*  Qliando  in  adolescentia  sua  ipsi  vixerint  lautiusi  et  Uberius  voluptates  suas  exple* 
veriot,  illi  gnttis  imponunt  duriores  continentiae  leges.  ^  Lugubris  Ate  luctuque 

fero  rc^m  tumidas  obsidet  arcea.  —Res  est  inquieta  felidtas.  *  Plus  aloes  quam 

mdlis  habet.— Nod  humi  jacentcm  tolleres.     Valer.  1.  7.  c.  3.  **  Non  diadenia 

aspiciasy  sed  vitani  afSictione  fefertanii  non  catervas  satellituRii  sed  curarum  multitudio 
nein.         *  As  Plutarch  relateth. 
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depress,  and  leave  in  a  vale  of  misery.  The  middle  sort  of 
men  are  so  many  asses  to  bear  burdens ;  or,  if  they  be  free, 
and  live  at  ease,  they  spend  themselves,  and  consume  their 
bodies  and  fortunes  with  luxury  and  riot,  contention,  emula- 
tion, &c.  The  poor  I  reserve  for  another  "place,  and  their 
discontents. 

For  particular  professions,  I  hold,  as  of  the  rest,  tbere''s  do 
content  or  security  in  any.  On  what  course  will  you  pitch  ? 
mow  resolve?  To  be  a  divine?  'tis  contemptible  in  the  worlds 
^  esteem :  to  be  a  lawyer  ?  'tis  to  be  a  wrangler :  to  be  a  phy- 
sician ?  ^pudet  lotii ;  'tis  loathed :  a  philosopher  ?  a  mad 
man:  an  alchymist?  a  begger:  a  poet?  csurit^  an  hungry 
jack :  a  musician?  a  player :  a  school-master?  a  drudge  :  an 
husband-man  ?  an  emmet:  a  merchant  ?  his  gains  are  uncer- 
tain:  a  mechanician  ?  base :  a  chirurgion  ?  fulsome :  a  trades- 
man? a^lyar:  ataylor?  a  thief :  a  serving-man?  a  slave: 
a  souldier  r  a  butcher :  a  smith,  or  a  metal-man  ?  the  pot's 
never  from's  nose :  a  courtier  ?  a  parasite.  As  he  could  find 
no  tree  in  the  wood  to  hang  himself,  I  can  shew  no  state  of 
life  to  give  content.  The  like  you  may  say  of  all  ages:  children 
live  in  a  perpetual  slavery,  still  under  the  tyrannical  igovem- 
ment  of  masters :  young  men,  and  of  riper  years,  su^ect  to 
labour,  and  a  thousand  cares  of  the  world,  to  treachery,  ials- 
hood,  and  cozenage : 

Jncedit  per  ignes, 


Suppositos  cineri  doloso : 

*  old  are  full  of  aches  in  their  bones,  cramps  and  contulsions, 
silicernia^  dull  of  hearing,  weak-sighted,  hoarji  wrinckled, 
harsh,  so  much  altered  as  that  they  cannot  know  their  own 
face  in  a  glass,  a  burden  to  themselves  and  others:  after 
seventy  years,  all  is  sorrow  (as  David  hath  it) ;  they  do  not 
live,  but  linger.  If  they  be  sound,  they  fear  diseases;  if  sick, 
weary  of  their  lives :  non  est  vivercj  sed  valacj  vita,  Qne 
complains  of  want,  a  second  of  servitude,  'another  of  a  secret 
or  incurable  disease,  of  some  deformity  of  body,  of  some  loss, 
.  danger,  death  of  friends,  shipwrack,  persecution,  imprisoD- 
ment,  disgrace,  repuise,  s  contumely,  calumny,  abuse,  injm-y, 
contempt,  ingratitude,  unkindness,  scoffs,  flouts,  unfortunate 
marriage,  single  life,  too  many  children,  no  children,  false 

*  Sect.  2.  mem.  4.  subsect  6.  ^  Stercus  et  uriii«»  medicorum  fercula  prima. 

*"  Nihil  lucnmtur,  nisi  admodum  raenilendo.     Tull.  Qffic.  ^  Hor.  L  S.  od.  I. 

«=  Kanis  felix  ideiiique  senex.     Seneca,  in  Here.  CEtara.  '  Omitto  segroi,  exsulea, 

mendicos,  quos  nemo  audet  feliccs  dicere.     Card.  lib.  8.  c.  46.  de  rer.  var.  f  Spre- 

ta?(jue  injuria  furmae. 
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servants,  unhappy  children,  barrenness,  banishment,  oppres- 
sion, frustrate  tiopes,  and  ill  success,  &c. 

Ceetera  de  genere  hoc  (adeo  sunt  multa)  loquacein 
Delassare  valent  Fabium 

talking  Fabius  will  be  tyred  before  he  can  tell  half  of  them ; 
they  are  the  subject  of  whole  volumes,  and  shall  (some  of 
them)  be  more  opportunely  dilated  elsewhere.  In  the  mean 
time,  thus  much  I  may  say  of  them,  that  generally  they  crucifie 
the  soul  of  man,  •attenuate  our  bodies,  dry  them,  wither 
them,  rivel  them  up  like  old  apples,  and  make  them  as  so 
many  anatomies  {^oka  atque  pellis  est  totusy  ita  curis  ma- 
cet)  ;  they  cause  tempus  fcedum  et  squalidiimy  cumbersome 
dayes,  ingrataque  temporal  slow,  dull,  and  heavy  times  ;  make 
us  howl,  roar,  and  tear  our  hairs  (as  Sorrow  did  in  *  Cebes 
table),  and  groan  for  the  very  anguish  of  our  souls.  Our 
hearts  fail  us,  as  Davids  did,  (Psal.  40.  12)  for  innumerable 
troubles  that  compassed  him ;  and  we  are  ready  to  confess  with 
Hezekiah,  (Isa.  58.  17.)  behold!  for  felicity^  I  had  bitter 
grief  z  to  weep  with  Heraclitus,  to  curse  the  day  of  our  birth, 
with  Jeremy  (1^0.  14),  and  our  stars  with  Job ;  to  hold  that 
axiom  of  Silenus,  **  better  never  to  have  been  bom,  and  the  best  v 
next  of  ally  to  dye  quickly ;  or,  if  we  must  live,  to  abandon 
the  world,  as  Timon  did,  creep  into  caves  and  holes,  as  our 
anchorites ;  cast  all  into  the  sea,  as  Crates  Thebanus  ;  or,  as 
Cleombrotus  Ambraciotes  four  hundred  auditors,  precipitate 
onr  selves  to  be  rid  of  these  miseries. 


SUBSECT.  XI. 

Conctipiscible  Appetite^  as  Desires^  Ambition^  Causes. 

m 

J.  HESE  concupiscible  and  irascible  appetites  are  as  the 
two  twists  of  a  tope,  mutually  mixt  one  with  the  other, 
and  both  twining  about  the  heart;  both  good,  (as  Austin 
holdd,  I.  lif.  C.9.  de  civ.  Dei)  "^ if  they  be  moderate;  both  per^ 
nitious  if  they  be  exorbitant.  This  concupiscible  appetite,  how- 
soever it  may  seem  to  carry  with  it  a  shew  of  pleasure  and  de- 
light, and  our  concupiscences  most  part  affect  us  with  con- 
tent and  a  pleasing  object,  yet,  if  they  be  in  extreams,  they 
rack  and  wring  us  on  the  Other  side.  A  true  saying  it  is,  desire 
hath  no  resty  is  infinite  in  it  self,  endless,  and  (as  ^one  calls  it)  a 

*■  Atteouant  vigiles  corpus  miserabile  cure.  ^  Flautus.  ^  Haec,  que 

crines  revellit,  Mtuvoxul.  ^  Optimum  non  nasci,  aut  cito  mori.  *  Bone, 

si  rcctam  rationcm  sequuntur;  male,  si  exorbitant.  ^Tho.  Buovie.  Prob.  18. 
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perpetual  rack,  ''or  horse-mill  (according  to  Austin),  still  go- 
ing round  as  in  a  ring.  They  are  not  so  continual,  as  divers: 
facilius  atomos  dinumei^are  posserriy  (saith  ^  Bernard)  qmm 
motus  cordis ;  nunc  hcec^  nunc  ilia  cogito :  you  may  as  well 
reckon  up  the  motes  in  the  sun,  as  them.  ^ It  extends  itself 
to  every  thing  (as  Guianerius  will  have  it;  that  is  siq}erflvously 
sought  after^  or  to  any  ^fervent  desire  (as  Fernelius  interprets 
it) :  be  it  in  what  kina  soever,  it  tortures,  if  immoderate,  and 
is  (according  to  *  Plater  and  others)  an  especial  cause  of  me- 
lancholy. MuUuosis  concupiscentiis  dilaniantur  cogitationts 
mecey  'Austin  confessed — that  he  was  torn  a-pieces  with  his 
manifold  desires ;  and  so  doth  ^  BernaFd  complain,  that  he 
*  could  not  rest  for  them  a  minute  of  an  hour.:  this  I  'would 
havcy  and  thaty  and  then  I  desire  to  be  such  and  such.  Tis 
a  hard  matter  therefore  to  confine  them,  being  they  are  so  va- 
rious and  many,  and  unpossible  to  apprehend  all.  I  will  onlj 
insist  upon  some  few  of  the  chief,  and  most  noxious  in  their 
kind,  as  that  exorbitant  appetite  and  desire  of  honour,  which 
we  commonly  call  ambitio?i ;  love  of  money,  which  is  caoet' 
ousnesSy  and  that  greedy  desire  of  gain ;  self  love,  pride,  and 
inordinate  desire  oi  vain-glory  or  applause;  love  of  study  m 
/excess;  love  of  women  (which  will  require  a  just  volume  of 
it  self).  Of  the  other  I  will  briefly  speak,  and  in  their  order. 
Ambition,  a  proud  covetousness  or  dry  thirst  of  honour,  a 
great  torture  of  the  mind,  composed  of  envy,  pride,  and  covet- 
ousness, a  gallant  madness,  one  ^  defines  it,  a  pleasant  poyson, 
Ambrose,  a  canker  of  the  soul ;  an  hidden  plague  ;  *  Bernard, 
a  sea'et  poyson^  the  father  of  livor^  and  mother  of  Jiypocri^i 
the  moth  of  holiness^  and  cause  of  madness^  crucifying  and  dis- 
quieting all  that  it  takes  hold  of,  ^  Seneca  calls  it,  rem  sdici- 
tarn,  timidamy  vanam,  ventosam^  a  windy  thing,  a  vain,  soli- 
citous, and  fearful  thing :  for,  commonly,  they  that,  like  Si- 
syphus, roll  this  restless  stone  of  ambition,  are  in  a  perpetual 
agony,  still  *  perplexed,  semper  taciti,  tristesque  receduni, 
(Lucretius)  doubtful,  timorous,  suspicious,  loth/  to  offend  in 
word  or  deed,  still  cogging,  and  colloguing,  embracing,  cap- 
ping, cringing,  applauding,  flattering,  fleering,  visiting,  wait- 
ing at  mens  doors,  with  all   afiability,    counterfeit    honesty, 

*  Molun  asinariam.  ^  Tract  de  luter.  c.  92.  *"  Ciica  quamlibet  rem 

niundi  haec  passio  fieri  potest,  quae  supcrflue  diligatur.  ••  Ferventius  desi- 

deriiim.  '  Imprimis  vero  appetitus,  Sec,  3.  de  alien,  ment  « Conf. 

L  c  29.  (Per  di versa  loca  vagor  ;  nullo  teraporis  momento  quietco  ;  tafis 

et  talis  esse  cupio  ;  illud  atque  illud  habere  desidero.  >>  Ambros.  L  3.  super 

Lucam.  serugo  animcS.  '  Nihil  animum  cruciat,  nihil  molestius  inquietat ; 

secretum  virus,  pcstis  occulta,  &c.  epist.  1 26.  ^  Ep.  88.  *  Nihil  infdi- 

cius  his;  (|uantus  iis  timer,  quanta  dubitatio,  quantus    conatus,  quanta  soltcttudo! 
nulla  illis  a  molestii:*  vacua  hora. 
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ind  humility^  If  that  will  not  serve,  if  once  this  humonr  (as 
Cyprian  describes  it)  possess  his  thirsty  soul,  ambitionis  sal- 
o  ubi  bibulam  animam  possidet^  by  hook  and  by  crook  he 
obtain  it ;  and  from  his  hole  he  mil  climbe  to  all  honotirs 
ind  offices^  if  it  be  possible  for  him  to  get  up ;  flattering  one, 
Gibing  another^  he  will  leave  no  means  unassaj/d  to  win  all. 
It  is  a  wonder  to  see  how  slavishly  these  kind  of  men  subject 
liemselves,  when  they  are  about  a  sute,  to  every  inferiour  per- 
son ;  what  pains  they  will  take,  run,  ride»  cast,  plot,  counter- 
mine, protest  and  swear,  vow,  promise,  what  labours  undergo, 
sarly  up,  down  late ;  how  obsequious  and  affable  they  are^  how 
popular  and  courteous,  how  they  grin  and  fleer  upon  every 
(nan  they  meet ;  with  what  feasting  and  inviting,  how  they 
spend  themselves  and  their  fortunes,  in  seeking  that,  many  times, 
p?hich  they  hud  much  better  be  without  {as  ^  Cineas  the  ora- 
tor told  I^yrrhus) ;  with  what  waking  nights,  painfiil  hours, 
anxious  thoughts,  and  bitterness  of  mind,  inter  spemque  me- 
twnquey  distracted  and  tired,  they  consume  the  interim  of  their 
time.  There  can  be  no  greater  plague  for  the  present.  If 
they  do  obtain  their  sute,  which  with  such  cost  and  solicitude 
they  have  sought,  they  are  not  so  freed :  their  anxiety  is  anew 
to  begin ;  for  uiey  are  never  satisfied ;  nihil  aliud  nisi  imperium 
spirant ;  their  thoughts,  actions,  endeavours  are  all  for  sove- 
raignty  and  honour;  like  ^  Lues  Sforsia  (that  hufSng  duke  of 
Milan,  a  man  of'  singular  wisdom^  but  profound  ambition^ 
horn  to  his  amiy  and  to  the  destruction  of  Italy)  though  it  be  to 
their  own  mine,  and  friends  undoing,  they  will  contend ;  they 
may  not  cease ;  but  as  a  dog  in  a  wheel,  a  bird  in  a  cage,  or 
a  sauirrel  in  a  chain,  (so  ^  Budaeus  compares  them)  ^  they  climbe 
ana  climbe  still  with  much  labour,  but  never  make  an  end, 
never  at  the  top.  A  knight  would  be  a  baronet,  and  then  a 
lord,  and  then  a  vicount,  and  then  an  earl,  &c.  a  doctor  a 
dean,  and  then  a  bishop ;  from  tribune  to  praetor :  from  bai- 
liff to  mayor :  first  this  office,  and  then  that :  as  Pyrrhus,  (in 
^  Plutarch)  they  will  first  hav6  Greece,  then  Africk,  and  then 
Asia,  and  swell  with  ^sops  frog  so  long,  till  in  the  end  they 

*  Semper  attonitus,  semper  ptvidus  quid  dicat,  faciatvc :  ne  displiceat,  bumilitatem 
nmulat*  bonestatem  mentitur.  °  Cypc-  Prolog,  ad  ser.  to.  S.  Cunctos  honorat, 

UDiversis  inclinat,  subsequitur,  obsequitur ;  frequentat  curias,  visitat  optimates, 
amplexatur,  applaudit,  adulatur :  per  fas  et  nefas  e  latebris,  in  omnem  gradum  ubi 
aditus  patet,  se  ingerit,  discurriU  <^  Turbs  cogit  arabilio  regem  inservire, 

ut  Horoerus  Agamemnonem  querentem  inducit.  <*  PlutarchuA.  Quin  con- 

▼ivemar,  et  in  otio  nos  oblectemus,  quoniani  in  promptu  id  nobis  sit,  &c.  *  Jo> 

Yius,  hist.  1.  1.  \\x  singulari  prudentia,  sed  profundi  ambitione  ;  ad  exitium  Italie 
natus.  ^  Ut  hedera  arbori  adhaeret,  sic  ambitio,  &c.  f  Lib.  3.  de 

contemptu  rerum  fortuitarum.  Magno  conatu  et  impetu  moventur;  super  eodem 
oentro  rotati,  non  proficiunt,  nee  ad  finem  pcrveniunt.  '•  Vita  Pyrrhi. 
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burst,  or  come  down,  with  Sganus,  ad  Gemonias  scalasy  and 
break  their  own  necks ;  or  as  Evangeliis  the  piper,  fin  Luciao) 
that  blew  his  pipe  so  long,  till  he  fell  down  dead.  Ii  he  chance 
to  miss,  and  have  a  canvas,  he  is  in  a  hell  on  the  other  side; 
so  dejected,  that  he  is  ready  to  hang  himself,  turn  heretick, 
Turk,  or  tray  tor,  in  an  instant  Enraged  against  his  enemies, 
he  *  rails,  swears,  fights,  slanders,  detracts,  envies,  murders; 
and,  for  his  own  part,  si  appetitum  explere  non  potest,  Jwron 
corripituv;  if  he  cannot  satisfie  his  desire,  (as  ^  Bodine  writes) 
he  runs  mad :  so  that,  both  wayes,  hit  or  miss,  he  is  distracted 
so  long  as  his  ambition  lasts;  he  can  look  for  no  other  but 
anxiety  and  care,  discontent  and  grief,  in  the  mean  time — *  mad- 
ness itself,  or  violent  death,  in  tiie  end.  The  event  of  thb  is 
common  to  be  seen  in  populous  cities,  or  in  princes  courts;  for 
a  courtiers  life  (as  Budaeus  describes  it)  is  a  **  gallimaufry  of 
ambition^  lusty  Jraud^  imposture^  dissimulation^  detraction^ 
envy^  pride ;  the  courts  a  common  conventicle  of  ftatteren^ 
time-servers;  politicians^  ^c  or  (as  *  Anthony  Perez  will) 
the  suburbs  of  hell  it  self.  If  you  will  see  such  discontented 
persons,  there  you  shall  likely  find  them :  'and  (which  he  ob- 
served of  the  markets  of  old  Rome) 

Qui  perjurum  convenire  vult  hominem,  mittu  in  Coraitium; 
Qui  mendacem  et  gloriosum,  apud  Cloacinae  sacrum ; 
Dite8>  damnosos  maritos,  sub  Basilicd  quserito,  &c. 

Peijur^d  knaves,  knights  of  the  post,  lyers,  crackers,  bad  bus- 
bands,  &c.  keep  their  several  stations,  they  do  still,  and  al- 
wayes  did,  in  every  common- wealth. 

SUBSECT.  XII. 

^tXa^yv^taj  Covetousness,  a  Cause* 

Plutarch  (in  his  «book  whether  the  diseases  of  the 
body  be  more  grievous  than  those  of  the  soul)  is  of  opi- 
nion, if  you  mil  examine  all  the  causes  of  our  miseries  in 
this  lifCf  you  shall  find   them,   most  party  to  have  had  their 

*■  Ambitlo  in  insaniaxn  facile  delabitur,  si  excedat  Fatritius,  1.  4.  Ut.  20.  de  ngis 
instit.         ^  Lib.  5.  de  rep.  cap.  1.  *^  Imprimis  vero  appetitus,  seu  concupiscciuti 

nimia  rei  alicujus  honesise  vel  inbonestae^  phantasiam  laedunt ;  unde  multi  ambitiofi^ 
philauli,  irati,  avari,  &c.  insani.  Felix  Plater,  1.  3.  de  mentis  alien.  ^  Auli- 

ea  vita  colluvies  ambitionis^  cupiditatis,  simulationis,  imposturae,  fraudis,  iovi- 
diae,  superbise  Titanicae :  diversorium  aula,  et  commune  conventiculum,  assenta»* 
di  artiticum,  &c.  Budaeus  de  asse.  lib.  h.  ^\n  his  Aphor.  ''Flautns* 

Curcul.  act.  4.  see.  1.  sTom.  2.  Si  examines,  omnes  miseriae  cmussasrela 

furioso  contendendl  studio,  vd  ab  injusta  cupiditate,  originem  tnudsse  sde?. — Idea* 
fere  Chrysostomus,  Com.  in  c.  6.  ad  Romao.  ser.  1 1. 
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beginning  Jrom  stubborn  anger^  that  Jurious  desire  qfcmten^ 
Hon,  or  some  unpist  or  imnU^derate  affection^  as  covetousness^ 
8fc.     From  whence  are  wars  and  contentions  amongst  you  ? 
•  S*.  James  asks :  I  will  add  usury,  fraud,  rapine,  simony,  op- 
pression, lying,  swearing,  bearing  false  witness,  &c.  ai*e  they 
not  from  this  fountain  of  covetousness,  that  greediness  in  getting, 
tenacity  in  keeping,  sordidity  in  spendmg?   that  they  are 
so  wicked,  ^unjust  against  God^  their  neighbour^  themselves^ 
all  comes  hence.     The  desire  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,/ 
and  they  that  lust  after  it^  pierce  themselves  through  with  many 
9orrawSi  1  Tim.  6.  10.     Hippocrates  therefore,  in  his  epistle 
to  Crateva  an  herbalist,  gives  him  this  good  counsel,  that,  if 
it  were  possible,  ^  amongst  other  hearbs^  he  should  cut  up  that 
weed  of  covetousness  by  the  roots^  that  th^e  be  no  remainder 
left ;  and  then  know  this  for  a  certainty ^  that,  together  with 
tiieir  bodies,  thou  maist  quickly  cure  all  the  diseases  of  their 
minds  .•  for  it  is  indeed  the  pattern,  image,  epitome,  of  all 
melancholy,  the  fountain  of  many  miseries,  much  discontent,  y 
care  and  woe-;-this  inordinate  or  immoderate  desire  of  gain^ 
to  get  or  keep  money,  as  **  Bonaventure  defines  it;  or,  as  Austin 
describes  it,  a  madness  of  the  soul-;  Gregory,  a  torture ;  Chry*^ 
sostom,  an  unsatiable  drunkenness ;  Cyprian,  blindness,  spe* 
dosum  supplicium,   a  plague  subverting  kingdoms,  families, 
an  *  incurable  disease ;  Buda&us,  an  ill  nabit,  ^yielding  to  no 
remedies;    (neither  .^culapius  nor  Plutus  can  cure  them) 
a  continual  plague,  saith  Solomon,  and  vexation  of  spirit, 
another  hell.     I  know  there  be  some  of  opinion,  that  covetous 
men  are  happy,  and  worldly-wise,  that  there  is  more  pleasure 
in  firetting  wealth  than  in  spending,  and  no  delight  in  die 
wond  like  unto  it.     'Twas  Bias  problem  of  old,  iVith  wliat 
art  thou  not   weary?   with  getting  money,      ^  What  is  most 
delectable  ?  to  gain.     What  is  it,  trow  you,  that  makes  a  poor^ 
man  labour  all  his  life  time,  carry  such  great  burdens,  fare 
60  hardly,  macerate  himself,  and  endure  so  much  misery,  un- 
dergo such  base  offices  with  so  great  patience,  to  rise  up  earlvj 
and  lye  down  late,  if  there  were  not  an  extraordinary  delignt 
in  getting  and  keeping  of  money  ?  What  makes  a  merchant, 
that  hath  no  need,  satis  superque  domi,  to   range  over  all 


*  Cap.  4.  1.  ^  Ut  sit  iniquiu  in  Deum,  in  proximum,  in  seipsum.  *^Si 

TOO,  Cntera,  inter  cscteras  herbarum  radices,  ayaritiae  radicem  secare  posses  amanun, 
ut  nuOae  reliquix  essent.  probe  scito,  \*c.  **  Cap.  6.  Disets  salutis.     Avaritia  est 

moor  immoderatus  pecuniae  Tel  acquirendse  vel  retincndse.  *  Malus  est  morbus, 

maleqiie  afficit  avaritia,  siquidem  censeo, &c.     Avaritia  diflicilius  curatur  quani  insania ; 
quoniam  hac  omnes  fere  medici  laborant.     Hip.  ep.  Abderit.  ''  Ferum  profecto 

dirumque  ulcus  animi,  remediis  non  cedens,  medendo  exasperatur.  '  Qua  r« 

non  es  lassus  ?  lucrum  faciendo.     Quid  maxime  delcctabile  ?  lucrari. 

VOL.    I.  U 
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the  world,  through  all  those  intemperate  "  zones  of  heat  and 
cold,  voluntarily  to  venture  his  life,  and  be  content  with  such 
miserable  famine,  nasty  usage,  in  a  stinking  ship,  if  there  were 
not  a  pleasure  and  hope  to  get  money,  which  doth  season  the 
rest,  and  mitigate  his  indefatigable  pains?  What  makes  them  go 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  an  hundred  fathom  deep,  endan- 
gering their  dearest  lives,  enduring  damps  and  filthy  smells, 
(when  they  have  enough  already,  if  they  could  be  contoit, 
and  no  such  cause  to  labour)  but  an  extraordinary  delight  they 
take  in  riches?    This  may  seem  plausible  at  first  shew,  a 
popular  and  strong  argument :  but  let  him  that  so  thinks,  con- 
sider better  of  it ;  and  he  shall  soon  perceive  that  it  is  fiir 
otherwise  than  he  supposeth ;  it  may  be  haply  pleasing  at  the 
first,  as,  most  part,  aU  melancholy  is ;  for  such  men  likely  have 
some  lucida  intervalla^  pleasant  symptomes  intermixt :  but  you 
must  note  that  of  ^  Chrysostome,  'tis  one  thing  to  be  richy 
anothei'  to  be  covetous :  generally  they  are  all  fools,  dizards, 
mad-men,    ^miserable  wretches,  living   besides    themselves, 
sine  arte  frtiendi,  in  perpetual  slavery,  tear,  suspicion,  sorrow, 
and  discontent ;  plus  aloes  quam  mellis  habent ;  and  are,  in- 
deed,  rather  possessed  by  their  money ^   than  possessors;  as 
^  Cyprian    hath    it,  mancipati  pecuniis,    bound    prentise  to 
their  goods,  as  ^  Pliny ;   or  as  Chrysostom,  servi  divitianm, 
slaves  and  drudges  to  their  substance ;  and  we  may  conclude 
of  them  all,  as  'Valerius  doth  of  Ptolemaeus  king  of  Cyprus, 
he  was  in  title  a  king  of  that  island^  buty  in  his  mind^  a  miserabU 
drudge  of  money : 

B  Potiore  metallis 


Libertate  carens- 


wanting  his  liberty,  whicJi  is  better  than  gold.  Daraasippus 
the  Stoick  (in  Horace)  proves  that  all  mortal  men  dote  by  fits, 
some  one  way,  some  another,  but  that  covetous  men  ^ai« 
madder  than  the  rest :  and  he  that  shall  truly  look  into  their 
estates,  and  examine  their  symptomes,  shall  find  no  better  of 
them,  but  that  they  are  all  *  fools,  as  Nabal  was,  re  et  nomine 
(1  Reg.  15) :  for,  what  greater  folly  can  there  be,  or  *' mad- 
ness, than  to    macerate    himself  when  he   need   not?   and 


•  Extremos  currit  mercator  ad  Indos.  Hor.  *»  Horn.  2.  Aliud  avarus,  aliud  din*. 
*Dmtiae,ut  spinac,  animuni  hominis  timoribus,  solicitudinibus,  angoribus,  miiifice 
pungunt,  vexant,  crucianU  Gr«g.  in  Horn.  «*  Epist.  ad  DonaL  cap.  2.  '  Lib.  9. 
eif>.  30.  ^  Lib.  9.  cap.  4.  Insulzc  rex  titulo,  ted  aiiimo  pecuniae  miseraUleman- 

cipium.  «  Hor.  1 0.  lib.  1 ,  »« Danda  est  hellebori  multo  pars  nuxiina  avaris. 

»  Luke  12.  20.  Stulte,  hac  nocte  eripiam  animam  tuam.        ^  Opes  quidem  nwrtalibw 
sunt  dementia.     Theog. 
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when  (as  Cyprian  notes)  ^  he  may  he  freed  from  his  burden^  and 
eased  of  his  painsp  wiU  go  on  stUl,  his  voealth  increflsitig^ 
xxihen  he  hath  enough,  to  get  more,  to  live  besides  himself^ 
to  starve  his  genius,  keep  back  from  his  wife  **and  children^ 
neither  letting  them  nor  other  friends  use  or  enjoy  that  which 
is  theirs  by  ri^ht,  and  which  they  much  need  perhaps :  like  a 
ho^,  or  dog  in  the  manger,  he  doth  only  keep  it,  because  it 
shall  do  nobody  else  good,  hurting  himself  and  others  ;  and) 
for  a  litde  momentary  pelf,  damn  his  own  soul.  They  are 
commonly  sad  and  tetrick  by  nature,  as  Achabs  spirit  was  be- 
cause he  could  not  get  Naboths  vineyard  (1.  Reg.  22) ;  and,  if 
he  lay  out  his  money  at  any  time,  tnough  it  be  to  necessary/ 
uses,  to  his  own  childrens  good,  he  brawls  and  scolds ;  his 
heart  is  heavy ;  much  disquieted  he  is,  and  loth  to  part  from  it : 
miser  abstinet,  et  timet  uti  (Hor.).  He  is  of  a  wearish,  dry,  pale 
constitution,  and  cannot  sleep  for  cares  and  worldly  business ; 
his  riches  (saith  Solomon)  will  not  let  him  sleep,  and  unne- 
cessary business  which  he  heapeth  on  himself;  or,  if  he  do  sleep, 
'tis  a  very  unquiet^  interrupt,  unple^ing  sleeps  with  his  bags  m 
his  arms, 


•congcstis  undique  saccis 


Indormit  inhians  3 

and,  though  he  be  at  a  banquet,  or  at  some  merry  feast,  he 
sighs  for  grief  of  heart  (as  ""  Cyprian  hath  it),  and  cannot  sleepf 
tJiough  it  be  upon  a  do*xn  bed ;  his  wearish  body  takes  no  rcstj 
**  troubled  in  his  abundance,  and  sorrowful  in  plenty,  unhappy 
for  the  present,  and  more  unhappy  in  the  life  to  come  (Basil.;. 
He  is  a  perpetual  drudge, '  restless  in  bis  thoughts,  and  never 
satisfied,  a  slave,  a  wretch,  a  dust-worm ;  semper  quod  idolo 
sua  immolet,  sedulus  observat ;  (Cypr.  prolog,  ad  sermon.)  still 
seeking  what  sacrifice  he  may  offer  to  his  golden  god,  per  fas 
etnefas,he  cares  not  how;  his  trouble  is  endless:  ^crcscuiit 
divitice ;  tamen  curtce  nescio  quid  semper  abest  rei :  his  wealth 
increaseth  ;  and  the  more  he  hath,  the  more  «  he  wants,  like 
Pharaohs  lean  kine,  which  devoured  the  fat,  and  were  not  sa- 
tisfied.    **  Austin  therefore  defines  covetousness,  quammlibet 


•  Ed.  2.  lib.  2.  Exonerare  cum  se  possit  et  relevare  pondcribus,  pergit  magis  fortunis 
«Uf^tibit8  pertlnaciter  incubare.  ^  Non  amicis,  non  liberis,  nun  ipsi  sibi  quid* 

tfoaxn  impertit ;  possidet  ad  hoc  tantum,  nepossidere  alter!  liceat,  &c.  Hieron.  ad  Paulin» 
Tarn  deeit  quod  habct,  quam  quod  non  habet.  <^  Epist  '2.  lib.  2.  Susplrat  in  con- 

thnoi  bibat  licet  gemrais»  et  toro  molliorc  marcidum  corpus  condiderit,  vigilat  in 
plumi.  ^  Angustatur  ex  abundantidf  conlristatur  ex  opulentia,  infelix  praesen- 

tibuB  bonis,  infelicior  iti  futuris.  *"  Illnrum  ccgitatio  nunqucin  cessat,  qui  pecu> 

niat  tupplere  diltgunt.     Guianer.  tract.  15.  c.  17.  ^Hot.  3.  Od.  24.  Quo  plus 

sunt  potK,  plus  sitiuiitur  aquae.  c  Hor.  1.  2.  Sat.  G.  O  bi  angulus  ille  proximus 

«ccedat«  qui  tianc  denorraat  agelluni !  ^  Lib.  3.  lib.  arbit.     Immoritur  studiis,  et 

«inore  aenescit  habendi. 

u  2 
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rerum  inhonestam   et  insatiabilem   cupiditatem^   an   unhonest 
and  unsatiable  desire  of  gain  ;  and,  in  one  of  his  epistles,  com- 

i^ares  it  to  hell,  *  which  devours  all,  and  yet  never  hath  enough,  a 
bottomless  pit^  an  endless  misery ;  in  quern  scopidum  avaritut 
cadaverosi  senes  ut  plurimum  impingunt ;  and,  that  which  is 
theirgreatest  corrosive,  they  are  in  continual  suspicion,  fear,  and 
distrust.  He  thinks  his  own  wife  and  children  are  so  many 
thieves,  and  go  about  to  cozen  him,  his  servants  are  all  false : 

£t  divtlm  atque  hominuin  clamat  continue  fidem, 
Rera  suam  perttsse,  seque  eradicarier, 
De  se  8U0  tigillo  fumus  si  qu^  exit  foras, 

If  his  doors  creek,  then  out  he  cryes  aoon. 
His  goods  are  gone^  and  he  is  quite  undone. 

Timidus  Plutus,  an  old  proverb— ^as  fearful  as  Plutus :  so  doth 
Aristophanes,  and  Lucian,  bring  him  in  fearful  still,  pale, 
anxious,  suspicious^  and  trusting  no  man.  ^  They  area/raid  of 
ttnpestsfor  their  com ,  they  are  q/raid  of  their  friends^  least 
they  should  ask  something  of  them^  beg  or  horronx) ;  they  are 
afraid  of  their  enemies,  lest  they  hurt  them ;  thieves^  lest  they 
rob  them  ;  they  are  afiaid  of  *mar^  and  afraid  qfpeace^  afraid 
ofrich^  and  afraid  of  poor ;  afraid  of  all.  Last  of  all,  they  are 
afraid  of  want,  that  they  shall  dye  beggers ;  which  makes  them 
lay  up  still,  and  dare  not  use  that  they  have :  (what  if  a  dear 
year  come,  or  dearth,  or  some  loss?)  and  were  it  not  that  they 
are  loth  to  ^  lay  out  money  on  a  rope,  they  wotild  be  hanged 
forthwith,  and  sometimes  dye  to  save  charges^  and  make  away 
themselves,  if  their  corn  and  cattle  miscarry,  diough  they  have 
abundance  left,  as  ^  Agellius  notes.  ^Valerius  makes  mention 
of  one,  that,  in  a  famine,  sold  a  mouse  for  two  hundred  pence, 
and  famished  himself.  Such  are  their  cares,  ^griefs  and  perpetual 
fears.  These  symptomes  are  elegantly  expressed  by  Theo- 
phrastus  in  his  character  of  a  covetous  man:  ^  lying  in  bed, 
/he  askes  his  wife  whether  she  shut  the  trunks  and  chests  fast, 
"^  the  capcase  be  sealed,  and  whether  the  hall  door  be  bolted ; 
and,  though  she  say  all  is  well,  he  riseth  out  of  his  bed  in  his 

*  Avarus  yir  inferno  est  similis,  &c.  naodum  non  habet,  hoc  egendor»  quo  pkin 
habet.  *>  Erasm.  Adag.  chil.  3.  cent  7.  pro.  72.  NuUi  fideotea,  omnium  for^ 

midant  opes:  ideo  pavidum  malum vocat Euripides:  metuunt  tempestates  obfrumen* 
turn,  amicos  ne  rogent,  inimicos  ne  Isedant,  fures  ne  rapiani;  bellum  timent,  pacen 
timent,  summos,  medios,  infimos.  <^  Hall  Char.  *  Agellius,  lib.  S.  c  1. 

Interdum  co  sceleris  pcrveniunt,  ob  lucrum  ut  vitam  propriam  commutent.  •  Lib.  7. 
cap.  6.  *  Omnes  perpetuo  morbo  agitantur;  suspicatur  omnes  timidus,  sibique 

ob  aurum  insidiari  putat,  nunquam  quiescens.  Plin.  Procem.  lib.  14.  i  Cap»  1& 

In  lecto  jacens,  interrogat  uxorem  an  arcam  probe^clausit,  an  capsula,  &c.  £  lecto 
surgens  nudus,  et  absque  calceis,  accensa  lucern^  omnia  obiens  ei  lustrans,  et  fix 
somno  indulgens. 
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sArrf  ,  hare  footy  and  hare  legged^  to  see  'whether  it  be  so,  'mth 
a  dark  lanthom  searching  every  corner^  scarce  sleeping  a  wink 
all  night.  Lucian,  in  that  pleasant  and  witty  dialogue  called 
Gallus,  brings  in  Micyllus  the  cobler  disputing  with  his  cock, 
sometimes  Pythagoras;  where,  after  much  speech  pro  and 
con,  to  prove  the  nappiness  of  a  mean  estate,  and  discontents  of 
a  rich  man,  Pythagoras  his  -cock  in*  the  end,  to  illustrate  by 
examples  that  which  he  had  said,  brings  him  to  Gniphon  the 
usurers  house  at  mid-night,  and  after  that  to  Eucrates;  whom 
they  found  both  awake,  casting  up  their  accounts,  and  telling 
of  their  money,  *  lean,  dry,  pale,  and  anxious,  still  suspecting 
lest  some  body  should  make  a  hole  through  the  wall,  and  so 
get  in ;  or,  if  a  rat  or  mouse  did  but  stir,  starting  upon  a  sudf- 
deq^  and  running  to  the  door,  to  see  whether  all  were  fast. 
Plautus,  in  his  Aulularia,  makes  old  Euclio  ^commanding 
Staphyla  his  wife  to  shut  Uie  doors  fast,  and  the  fire  to  b^  put 
out,  lest  any  body  should  make  that  an  errant  to  come  to  his 
bouse:  when  he  washed  his  hands,  ""he  was  loth  to  fling 
away  the  foul  water;  complaining  that  he  was  undone,  be^ 
cause  the  smoak  got  out  ot  his  roof.  And,  as  he  went  from 
home^  seeing  a%crow  scrat  upon  the  muck-hill,  returned  in  all 
haste,  taking  it  for  malum  omen^  an  ill  sign,  his  money  was 
digged  up ;  with  many  such.  He  that  will  but  observe  their 
actions,  shall  find  these  and  many  such  passages,  not  feigned 
for  sport,  but  really  performed,  verified  mdeed  by  such  covetr 
ous  and  miserable  wretches;  and  that  it  is 

'  • ^  manifesta  phrenesis, 

Ut  locuples  moriaris,  egenti  vivere  fato — 

a  meer  madness,  to  live  like  a  wretch,  and  dye  rich. 


SUBSECT.  XIII. 

^  Ijove  of  Gaming,  S^c.  and  Pleasures  immoderate ;  Causes. 

J.T  is  a  wondef  to  see,  how  many  poor  distressed  miserable  ^ 
wretches  one  shall  meet  almost  in  every  path  and   street,^ 
begging  for  an  alms,  that  have  been  well  descended,  and  some- 
times in  flourishing  estate,  now  ragged,  tattered,  and  ready  to 

■  Curis  extenuatus,  vigilans,  et  secum  supputans.  ^  Cave,  quemquam  alienum 

in  Kdes  intromiseriB.     l^n^m  extingui  volo«  ne  causse  quidquam  sit,  quod  te  quit- ' 
Mfujn  qusritet.    Si  bona  Fortuna  veniat,  ne  intromiseris.    Occlude  sia  fores  ambobus 
pessulis.    Ditcrucior  animi,  quia  domo  abeundum  est  mihi.     Nimis  bercule  invitus 
ibep;  neCf  quid  agam,  scio.  *  Plorat  aquam  profundere,  &c.  periit  dum  fumus 

de  tigUlo  exit  foras.        ^  Juy.  Sat.  14. 
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be  starved,  lingring  out  a  paipftil  life,  in  discontent  and  grief 
of  body  and  mmd,  and  all  through  immoderate  lust,  gaming 
pleasure,  and  riot  >/Tis  the  common  end  of  all  sensual  Epi- 
cures and  brutish  prodigals,  that  are  stupified  and  carried  away 
headlong  v(rith  their  several  pleasures  and  lusts.  Cebes,  in  his 
table,  S.  Ambrose,  in  his  second  book  of  Abel  and  Cain,  and, 
amongst  the  rest,  Lucian,  in  his  tract  de  Mercede  condudis^ 
hath  excellent  well  deciphered  such  mens  proceedings  in  his 
picture  of  Opidentia^  whom  he  feigns  to  dwell  on  the  top  of  a 
nigh  mount,  much  sought  after  by  many  suiters.  At  their  first 
coming,  they  are  generally  entertained  oy  Pleasure  and  DalU* 
anccy  and  have  afl  the  content  that  possibly  may  be  ^iven,  so 
long  as  their  money  lasts;  but,  when  their  means  tail,  they 
are  contemptibly  thrust  out  at  a  back  door,  headlong,  and 
*  there  left  to  Shame,  Reproach,  Despair,  And  he,  at  first  that 
had  so  many  attendants,  parasites,  and  followers,  young  and 
lusty,  richly  array 'd,  and  all  the  dainty  fare  that  might  be  had, 
with  all  kind  of  welcome  and  good  respect,  is  now  upon  a 
sudden  strip t  of  all,  ""pale,  naked,  old,  diseased,  and  forsaken, 
cursing  his  stars^  and  ready  to  strangle  himself;  having  do 
other  company  but  Repentance,  Sorrow,  Grief,  Derision, 
Beggery,  and  CotUempt,  which  are  his  daily  attendants  to  his 
lives  end.  As  the  ^prodigal  son  had  exquisite  musick,  merry 
company,  dainty  fare  at  first,  but  a  sorrowful  reckoning  in 
the  end ;  so  have  «11  such  vain  delights  and  their  followers. 
*  Tristes  voluptatum  exitus,  ut  quisquis  xx)luptatum  suarum 
reminisci  volet,  intelliget :  as  Mtter  as  gall  and  wormwood 
is  their  last ;  grief  of  mind,  madness  it  self.  The  ordinary 
rocks  upon  which  such  men  do  impinge  and  precipitate  them- 
selves, are  cards,  dice,  hawks,  ana  hounds,  {insanum  venandi 
studium,  one  calls  it — insame  substructiones)  their  mad 
structures,  disports,  playes,  &c.  when  they  are  unseasonably 
used,  imprudently  Handled,  and  beyond  their  fortunes. — 
Some  men  are  consumed  by  mad  phantastical  buildings,  by 
making  ^alleries^  cloisters,  taraces,  walks,  orchards,  gardens, 
pools,  rillets,  bowers,  and  such  like  places  of  pleasure^ 
{inutiles  domos,  **Xenophon  calls  them)  which  howsoever 
they  be  be  delightsome  things  in  themselves,  and  acceptable 
to  all  beholders,  an  ornament,  and  befitting  some  great 
men,  yet  unprofitable  to  others,  and  the  sole  overthrow  of 
their  estates.  Foriestus,  in  his  observations,  hath  an  ex- 
ample of  such  a  one  that  became  melancholy  upon  the 
like  occasion,  having  consumed  his  substance  in  an  unpro- 

•  Veotricostis,  nudus,  pallidus,  laeva  pudorem  occultans,  dextii  sdpsum  itnu^u- 
lans.  Occurrit  autem  eseunti  Fcenitentia,  bit  miserum  conficiens,  &c.  ^  Luk*.  1 J. 
'  Boethius.  ^  In  (Econom.    Quid  si  nunc  ostendaoi  eos  qui  magni  H  aigcDti 

domus  inutiles  a^ficant?  inquit  Socrates. 
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fitaUe  building,  which  would  afterward  yield  him  no  advan* 
tage.     Others,  I  sajr,  are  *  overthrown  by  those  mad  sports  of 
hawking  and  hunting — honest  recreations,  and  fit  for  some 
great  men,  but  not  for  every  base  inferiour  person.    Whilst  they 
will  maintain  their  faulkoners,  dogs,  and  hunting  nags,  their 
wealth   (saith  '^Salmutze)  runs  away  with  hounds^  and  their 
Jin-tunes  fye    away  with   hawks :    they  persecute   beasts   so 
long,  till,  in  the  end,  they  themselves  degenerate  into  beasts  (as 
•  Agrippa  taxeth  them),  **  Actaeon  like;  for,  as  he  was  eaten  to 
death  by  his  own  dogs,  so  do  they  devour  theraselves*and  their 
patrimonies,  in  such  idle  and  unnecessary  disports,  neglecting 
in  the  mean  time  their  more  necessary  business,  and  to  follow* 
their  vocations.     Over-mad  too  sometimes  are  our  great  men 
in  delighting  and  doting  too  much  on  it;  ^when  they  drive 
poor  husbandmen  from  their  tillage  (as  ^Sarisburiensis  objects, 
Polycrat.  L  I.  c.  4),  /ling  dcnui  conntrey  farms^  and  whole 
towns,  to  make  parks  and  forests^  starving  men  to  feed  beasts^ 
and  ^punishing  in  the  meaji  time  such  a  ma?i  that  shall  mo* 
lest  their  game,   more  severely  than    him  that   is  otherwise 
a  common  hacker,  of*  a  notorious  thief.     But  great  men  are 
acme  wayes  to  be  excused;  the  meaner  sort  have  no  evasion  why 
they  should  not  be  counted  mad.    Poggius,  the  Florentine,  tells 
a  merry  story  to  this  purpose,  condemning  the  folly  and  imper- 
tinent  Dusiness  of  such  kind  of  persons.     A  physician  of  Mi- 
lan, (saith  he)  that  cured  mad  men,  had  ^  pit  of  water  in  his 
house,  in  which  he  kept  his  patients,  some  up  to  the  knees, 
some  to  the  girdle,  some  to  the  chin,  pro  modo  insania;,  as 
they  were  more  or  less  affected.    One  of  them  by  chance,  that 
was  well  recovered,  stood  in  the  door,  and,  seeing  a  gallant 
pass  by  with  a  hawk  on  his  fist,  well  mounted,  witn  his  spa- 
niels after  him,  would  needs  know  to  what  use  all  this  prepa* 
^  ration  served.   He  made  answer,  to  kill  certain  fowl.    The  pa- 
'  tient  demanded  again,  what  his  fowl  might  be  worth,  which 
he  kiUed  in  a  year.    He  replyed,  five  or  ten  crowns ;  and  when 
he  urged  him  farther  what  his  dogs,  horse,  and  hawks,  stood 


*  Sarisburiensis,  Polycrat.  1.  1.  c.  4.  Vcnatores  omnes  adhuc  institutionem  redolent 
Centaurorum.  Raro  invenitur  quisquam  eorum  modestus  et  gravis,  raro  continens,  et, 
ut  credo,  sobrius  unquam.  '>Pancirol.  Tit.  23.  Avola.it  opes  cum  accipitre. 

<^  Insignis  venatorum  stultitia,  et  supervacanea  cura  eorum,  qui,  dum  nimiuro  ven&ti* 
oni  insistbnt,  ipsi,  abjecta  omni  humanitate,  in  feraa  degenerant,  ut  Aciseon,  &o. 
'Sabin.  in  Ovid.  Met.  « Agrippa,  de  vanit  scient     Insanum  venandi  studium, 

dum  a  noTalibus  arcentur  agricolae,  subtrahunt  prscdia  rusticis,  ngri  colonis  prsedu- 
duntur,  sylvas  et  prata  pastoribus,  ut  augeantur  pascuaferii.— Majestatis  reus  agricola, 
si  gust&riL  '^  A  novalibus  suis  arcentur  agricolse,  dum  ferae  habeant  vagandi 

libertatem:  istis  ut  pascua  augeantur,  prndia  subtrahuntur,  &c.  Sarisburiensii. 
^  Feria  quaro  hominibus  seqmores.  Cambd.  de  Ouil.  Conq.  qui  36  eccleaiaa  ma- 
trices depopulatus  est  ad  Forestam  Novam.  Mat.  Paris. 
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him  in, he  told  him  four  hundred  crowns.  With  that  the  patient 
bad  him  be  gone,  as  he  loved  his  life  and  welfare;  '^  for,  if  our 
master  come  and  find  thee  here,hewillput  theeinthepitamongst 
mad  men,  up  to  the  chin ;''  taxing  the  madness  and  folly  of  such 
vain  men,  that  spend  themselves  m  those  idle  sports,  neglecting 
their  business  and  necessary  affairs.  Leo  Decimus,  that  hunt- 
ing pope,  is  much  discommended  by  *  Jovius  in  his  life,  for  his 
immoderate  desire  of  hawking  and  hunting,  in  so  much,  that 
(as  he  saith)  he  would  sometimes  live  about  Ostia  weeks  and 
moneths  together^  leave  suiters  ^unrespected,  bulls  and  pardons 
unsigned,  to  his  own  prejudice,  and  many  private  mens  loss: 
^and^  if  he  had  been  by  chance  crossed  in  his  sporty  or  his 
game  not  so  good^  he  was  so  impatient^  that  he  would  revile 
and  miscall  many  times  men  of  great  worth  with  most  biU 
fer  taunts,  look  so  sowr,  be  so  angry  and  waspish,  so  grieved 
and  molested f  that  it  is  incredible  to  relate  it.  But,  if  he  had 
good  sport,  and  been  well  pleased  on  the  other  side,  incredibili 
muni/icentidy  with  unspeakable  bounty  and  munificence,  he 
would  reward  all  his  fellow  hunters,  and  deny  nothing  to  any 
suiter,  when  he  was  in  that  mood.  To  say  truth,  'tis  ue  com- 
mon humour  of  all  gamesters,  as  Galataeus  observes :  if  they 
win,  no  men  living  are  so  jovial  and  merry;  but,  **  if  they  lose, 
though  it  be  but  a  trifle,  two  or  three  games  at  tables,  or  deal* 
ings  at  cards  for  two  pence  a  game,  they  are  so  cholerick  and 
testy,  that  no  man  mav  speak  with  them,  and  break  many 
times  into  violent  passions,  oaths,  imprecations,  and  unbe- 
seeming  speeches,  little  differing  from  mad  men  for  the  time. 
Generally  of  all  gamesters  and  gaming,  if  it  be  excessive^  thus 
much  we  may  conclude,  that,  wnether  they  win  or  lose  for  the 
present,  their  winnings  are  not  munera  fortunce^  sed  insidia, 
as  that  wise  Seneca  deterniiines — not  fortunes  gifls,  but  baits; 
the  common  catastrophe  is  ^beggery:  ^ut  pestis  vitam^  sic 
adimit  alea  pecuniam ;  as  the  plague  takes  away  Ufe,  so  doth 
gaming  goods;  for  ^ mines  nudi,  inopes  et  egeni ; 

• 

**Alea  Scylla  vorax,  species  certlssima  furti, 
Non  contenta  bonU,  animum  quoque  perfida  mergit, 
Fceda.  furax,  infamis,  iners,  furiosa.  ruina« 

*  Tom.  2.  de  vitU  illustrium, ).  4*  de  yit.  Leon.  1 0.  ^  Venationibui  adeo 

perdite  studebtt  et  aucupiifc  «  Aut  infeliciter  venatus,  tam  impatiens  inde,  ut 

mnmos  tcpe  viros  acerbissimia  cootumeliis  oneraret;   et  iocredibi|e  est,  quali  ml* 
t(U  aoimique  habitu  dolurem  iracundiamque  pneferret,  &c.  ^  Unicuique  autem 

hoc  a  aaturi  insitum  e«t,  ut  doleat,  sicubi  erraverit  aut  deceptus  sit.  *  Juven.  Sat.  8^ 
Kec  enim  loculis  comitantibus  itur  ad  casum  tabuls ;  positi  aefl  luditur  arcm.— 
Lemnius,  instiL  c.  44.  Mendaciorum  quidem,  et  perjuriorum,  et  paupertatis,  mit^r  eM 
alet:  nullam  habens  patrimonii  reverentiam,  quuro  illud  efiiiderit,  aensim  in  furta 
d^Ubitur  et  rapina«,  Sarif.  Polycrat  L  1.  c.  5.  '  Damhodenu.  i  Dan.  Soittaw 
>  Fctrar.  dial  27. 
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For  a  little  pleasure  they  take,  and  some  small  gsdns  and  get- 
tings  now  and  then,  their  wives  and  children  are  wringed  in  the 
mean  time ;  and  they  themselves,  with  the  loss  of  body  and  soul, 
rue  it  in  the  end.  I  will  say  nothmg  of  those  prodigious  pro- 
digals, ^perdenda  pecunice  genitos^  (as  he  taxed  Antnony)  qui 
patrimonium  sine  ulldfori  calumnid  amittunt  (saith  ^  Cyprian), 
and  *^mad  Sybaritical  spendthrifts,  quiqne  una  comedunt  patri- 
jnonia  mensd ;  that  eat  up  all  at  a  breakfast,  at  a  supper,  or 
amon^t  bauds,  parasites,  and  players;  consume  themselves 
in  an  instant,  (as  if  they  had  flung  it  into  ^  Tyber)  with  great 
wagers,  vain  and  idle  expences,  Sc.  not  themselves  only,  but 
even  all  their  friends ;  as  a  man  desperately  swimming  drowns 
him  that  comes  to  help  him,  by  suretiship  and  borrowing  they 
will  willingly  undo  all  their  associates  and  allies ;  ^  iratt  peau 
niis,  as  he  saith — angry  with  their  money.  '  JVhat  with  a 
wanton  eye,  a  liquorish  tongue^  and  a  gamesome  hand,  when 
they  have  undiscreetly  impoverished  diemselves,  mortgaged 
their  wits  together  witn  their  lands,  and  entombed  their  ances- 
tors  fair  possessions  in  their  bowels^  they  may  lead  the  rest  of 
their  dayes  in  prison,  as  many  times  they  do,  and  there  repent 
at  leisure :  and,  when  all  is  gone,  begin  to  be  thrifty :  but  sera 
est  injimdo  parsimonia ;  '  tis  then  too  late  to  look  about;  their 
'  end  is  misery,  sorrow,  shame,  and  discontent  And  well  they 
deserve  to  be  infamous  and  discontent,  ^  catamidiari  in  amphi^ 
theatroy  (as  by  Adrian  the  emperours  edict  they  were  of  old ; 
decoctores  bonorum  suorum ;  so  he  calls  them — prodigal  fools) 
to  be  publickly  shamed,  and  hissed  out  of  all  societies,  rather 
than  to  be  pittied  or  relieved.  '  The  Tuscans  and  Boeotians 
brought  their  bankrupts  into  the  market  place  in  a  bier,  with 
an  empty  purse  carried  before  them,  all  the  boyes  following, 
where  tney  sat  all  day,  circumstante  plebe,  to  be  infamous 
and  ridiculous.  At  ^  Padua  in  Italy,  they  have  a  stone  called 
the  stone  of  tuipitude,  near  the  senate  nouse,  where  spend- 
thrifts, and  such  as  disclaim  nonpayment  of  debts,  do  sit 
with  their  hinder  parts  bare,  that,  by  that  note  of  disgrace^ 
others  may  be  terrified  from  all  such  vain  expence,  or  borrowing 
more  than  they  can  tell  how  to  pay.  The  ^  civilians  of  old 
set  guardians  over  such  brain-sick  prodigals,  as  they  did  over 
mad-men,  to  moderate  their  expences,  that  they  should  not  so 
loosely  consume  their  fortunes,  to  the  utter  undoing  of  their 
&milie8. 

•  Sallust.  ^Tom.  3.  Ser.  de  alel,  <"  Plutus,  in  Aristoph.  calls  all  such 

gamesters  mad  men ;  Si  in  insanum  hoxninem  contigero.  Spontaneum  ad  se  trahunt 
furorem  :  etos,  et  nares,  eC  oculos,  rivos  faciunt  furoris  et  diversoria.  Chip's,  hom.  71. 
^ Paschasius  Justus.  L  I.  de  alesl  «  Seneca.  ''HalL         t  In  Sat.  1 1.  Sed 

deficiente  cnimeni,  et  crescente  gulfi,  quis  te  manet  exitus... rebus  in  ventrcm  mersis? 
^  Spartian.  Adrtano.  ^  Alex,  ab  AWx.  1. 6.  c.  10.  Idem  Gerbeltus,  1.  b.  Grsc.  disc 
^  Fin«a  Moris.  i  Justinian,  in  Digestis. 
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I  may  not  here  omit  those  two  main  plagues,  and  commoa 
^dotages  of  humane  kind,  wine  and  women,  which  have  in- 
fatuated and  besotted  myriads  of  people.    Iney  go  commonly 
together. 

*Qui  vino  indulget,  quemque  alea  decoquit^  ille 
In  Venerem  putris. 

To  whom  is  sorrow,  saith  Solomon,  (Prov.  23.  39)  to  whom  is 
wo,  but  to  such  a  one  as  loves  drink  r  It  causeth  torture,  {vino 
tortus  et  ird)  and  bitterness  of  mind  {Sirac,  31.  21).     Vinum 
Jitrorisy  Jeremy  calls  it  {ckap.  15),  wine  of  madness,  as  well  he 
may ;  for  insanirefacit  sanos,  it  makes  sound  men  sick  and  sad, 
ana  wise  men  •*  mart,  to  say  and  do  they  know  not  what.  Accidit 
hodte  tertibilis  casus  (saith  ^  S*.  Austin) :  hear  a  miserable 
accident :  Cyrillus  son  this  day,  in  his  drink,  matrem  prcegnan^ 
tern  nequiter  oppressit,  sororem  violare  voluit,  patrem  occidit 
JerCy  et  duas  alias  sorores  ad  mo7'tem  vidneravit — would  have 
violated  his  sister,  killed  his  father,  &c.  A  true  siiying  it  was  of 
im,  vino  dart  Uotitiam  et  dolorem ;  drink  causeth  mirth,  and 
drink  causeth  sorrow;  drink  causeth  poverty  and  want ^  (Prov. 
21.)  shame  and  disgrace.  Multi  ignohiles  evasere  oh  vtni  potum^ 
SfC,     (Austin)  amissis  honor ibusy  prqfugi  abarurunt :    many 
men  have  made  shipwrack  of  their  fortunes,  and  go  like  rogues 
and  beggars,  having  turned  all  their  substance  into  aunm 
potabilcy  that  otherwise  might  have  lived  in  good  worship  and 
happy  estate ;  and,  for  a  few  hours  pleasure  (for  their  Hilary 
term's  but  short),  or  '^Jree  madness  (as  Seneca  calls  it),  purchase 
unto  themselves  eternal  tediousness  and  trouble. 
\y^  That  other  madness  is  on  women.     Apostatare  Jacit  cor^ 
(saith  the  wise  man)  ^atque  homini  cerbemm  minuit.     Pleasant 
at  first  she  is  (like  Dioscorides  Rhododaphne,  tliat  &ir  plant  to 
the  eye,  but  poyson  to  the  taste) ;  the  rest  as  bitter  as  worm- 
wood in  the  end,  (Prov.  5.  4)  and  sharp  as  a  two-edged  sword 
(7.  21)     Her  house  is  the  way  to  hell,  and  goes  down  to  the 
chambers  of  death.     What  more  sorrowful  can  be  said  ?  They 
are  miserable  in  this  life,  mad,  beasts,  led  like  ^oxeti  to  the 
slaughter :  and  (that  which  is  worse)  whoremasters  and  drunk- 
ards shall  be  judged ;  amittunt  gratiam,  (saith  Austin)  perdunt 
gloriam,  incurruTtt  damnationem  ietemam.      They  lose  grace 
and  glory : 

g  brevis  ilia  voluptas 

Abrogat  setornum  cceli  decus. 

they  gain  hell  and  eternal  damnation. 

■  Persius,  Sat.  5.  ^  Poculum  quasi  sinus,  in  quo  saepe  naufragium  laduiit,  jw- 

turl  turn  pecuniae  turn  mentis.  Erasm.  in  Prov.  Calicum  remiges.  chit  4»  cenL  7.  Frob 
41 .  ^  Ser.  33.  ad  frat  in  Eremo.  *  Liberse  unius  bore  insaniam  aeCeroo  teunwi" 
tsdiu  pensant.  *  Menander.  ^  Prov.  5.  (  Merlin.  Cocc 
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SUBSECT.  XIV. 

PhilatUioj  or  Self-laoej  Vain^ghryy  Praise^  Honow,  Immoderate 
Applatise^  Pride,  aver-much  Joy,  Sfc.  Causes. 

oELF-LOVE,  pride,  and  vain-fflory,  ^  ccecusamor  sui,  (which 
Chrysostome  calls  one  of  the  deviS  three  great  nets ;  ''Bernard, 
an  arrcno  Hshich  pierceth  the  soul  through^  and  slayes  it ;  a 
slye  insensible  enemy,  not  perceived)  are  main  causes.  Where 
neither  anger,  lust^  coyetousness,  fear,  sorrow,  &c.  nor  any 
other  perturbation,  can  lay  hold,  tliis  will  slily  and  insensibly 
pervert  us.  Quem  non  gtda  vicit,  philautia  superavit  (saith 
Cyprian) :  whom  surfeiting  could ^not  overtake,  self-love  hath 
overcome.  ^  He  that  hath  scorned  all  money,  bribes,  gifts,  up^ 
right  otherwise  aiid  sincere,  hath  inserted  himself  to  no  fond 
imagination,  and  sustained  all  those  tyrannical  concupiscences  <f 
the  body,  hath  lost  all  his  honour,  captivated  by  vain^gloru. 
(Cbrysostom.  sup  Jo.)  Tu  sola  animum  mentemque  perurts, 
gloria :  a  great  assault  and  cause  of  our  present  malady-^ 
although  we  do  most  part  neglect,  take  no  notice  of  it,  yet  this 
is  a  violent  batterer  of  our  souls,  causeth  melancholy  and  dotage. 
This  pleasing  humour,  this  soft  and  whispering  popular  air, 
amabilis  insania,  this  delectable  frensie,  most  irrefragable  pas- 
sion, mentis  gratissimus  error,  this  acceptable  disease,  whicn  so 
sweetly  sets  upon  us,  ravisheth  our  senses,  lulls  our  souls  asleep. 
pu£&  up  our  nearts  as  so  many  bladders,  and  that  without  all 
leeling,  ^  in  so  much  as  those  thcU  are  misaffected  with  it,  never 
so  much  as  once  perceive  it,  or  think  of  any  cure.  We  com- 
monly love  him  best  in  this  ®  malady,  that  doth  U9  most  harm, 
and  are  ver^  willing  to  be  hurt:  adulationibus  nostris  libenter 
/inxmus  (saith  'Jerome):  we  love  him,  we  love  him  for  it: 
s  O  Bonciari,  suave,  suave  fmt  a  te  tali  ha:c  tribui ;  'twas  sweet 
to  hear  it :  and,  as  ^  Pliny  doth  ingenuously  confess  to  his  dear 
friend  Augurinus,  all  thy  writings  are  most  acceptable,  but 
those  especially  that  speak  of  us:  again^  a  little  after  to  M  aid- 
mus,  '  /  cannot  express  ham  pleasing  it  is  to  me  to  hear  my 

*  Hor.  ^  Sagitta,  qius  tnlmam  penetrat,  leviter  penetratt  led  non  leve  infHgit 

Tuhiua.  sup.  cant  '  Qui  omnem  pecuniarum  contemtum  babent,  et  null!  imagina- 

ticmi  totiua  mundi  ae  itnmiacuerint,  et  tyrannicas  corporis  concupiaceniias  sustinuerink, 
lii  multoties,  capti  a  vana  gloria,  omnia  perdidorunt.  ^  Hac  correpti  non  cogitant 

de  mcdel^  *  Dl,  talem  a  terns  avertite  peatem.  '^Ep.  ad  £u£tochium«  de 

custod.  Tifgin.  (Iiipa.  £p.  ad  Bonciarium.  ^£p.Iib.  9.  Omnia  tua  scripta 

•inikHierriina  eadstkno,  mazime  tamen  ilia  quae  de  nobis.         i  Exprimere  non  possum^ 
quani  kit  jucundum,  &c» 
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self  commended.  Though  we  smile  to  ourselves,  at  least  ironi- 
cally,  when  parasites  b^awb  us  with  false  encomions^  as  many 
princes  cannot  ciTuse  but  do,  quum  tale  quid  nihil  ihtra  se 
repererint,  when  they  know  they  come  as  far  short,  as  a  mouse 
to  an  elephant,  of  any  such  vertues ;  yet  it  doth  us  good. 
Though  we  seem  many  times  to  be  angry,  ■  and  blush  at  our 
awn  praises^  yet  our  souls  inwardly  r^oice:  it  puffs  us  up; 
*tis  Jallax  suavitas,  blandus  dcemon^  makes  us  swell  beyond  our 
bounds^  and  forget  our  selves.  Her  two  daughters  are  lightness 
of  mind,  immoderate  joy  and  pride,  not  excluding  those  other 
concomitant  vices,  which  **Jodocus  Lorichius  reckons  up — 
bragging,  hypocrisie,  pievishness,  and  curiosity. 

Now  the  common  cause  of  this  mischief  ariseth  from  our 
selves  or  others :  *^  we  are  active  and  passive.  It  proceeds  in- 
wardly from  our  selves,  as  we  are  active  causes,  from  an  over- 
weening conceit  we  have  of  our  good  parts,  own  worth,  (which 
indeed  is  no  worth)  our  bounty,  favour,  grace,  valour,  strength, 
wealth,  patience,  meekness,  hospitality,  beauty,  temperance, 
gentry,  knowledge,  wit,  science,  art,  learning,  our  ^  exceUent 
gifts  and  fortunes,  for  which  (Narcissus  like)  we  admire^  flat- 
ter, and  applaud  our  selves,  and  think  all  the  world  esteems 
so  of  us;  [and,  as  deformed  women  easily  believe  those  that 
tell  them  they  be  fair,  we  are  too  credulous  of  our  own  good 
parts  and  praises,  too  well  perswaded  of  our  selves.  We  brag 
and  venditate  our  ^  own  werks,  (and  scorn  all  others  in  respect 
of  us;  injlati  scientid^  saith  Paul)  our  wisdom,  '^our  learn- 
ing :  all  our  geese  are  swans ;  and  we  as  basely  esteem  and  vili- 
fie  other  mens,  as  we  do  over-highly  prize  and  value  our  own. 
We  will  not  suffer  them  to  be  in  secundis,  no  not  in  tertiis  ; 
what!  mecum  confertur  Ulysses?  they  are  mures j  muscaj 
culices^  free  se,  nitts  and  flies  compared  to  his  inexorable  and 
supercilious,  eminent  and  arrogant  worship;  though  indeed 
they  be -far  before  him.  Only  wise,  only  rich,  only  fortu- 
nate, valorous,  and  fair,  puffed  up  with  this  tympany  of  self- 
conceit,  as  the  proud  «  Pnarisee,  they  are  not  (as  they  sup- 
pose) like  other  men^  of  a  purer  and  more  precious  metal :  ^ 
Soli  rei  gerendce  sunt  efficaces  (which  that  wise  Periander  held 
of  such) :  *  meditantur  omne  qui  prius  negotium^  Sfc.  Nooi 
quemdam  (saith  ^  Erasmus)  I  knew  one  so  arrogant  that  he 

■  Hieron.  Bt,  licet  nos  indignos  dicimuf,  et  calidui  rubor  ora  peifundat,  attamen  ad 
laudem  «uaxn  btrinsecus  animae  laetantur.  *>  Thesaur.  Tbeo.  <  Nee  enin 

mihi  cornea  fibra  cat.     Per.  «•  E  manibus  iUis  Nascentur  tioI*.  Pen.  1.  Sat. 

•Omnia  enim  nostra  supra  modum  placent.  '^Fab.  L  10.  c.  S.     Ridentur,  mala 

qui  coxnpouunt  carmina;  verum  Gaudent  scribentes,  et  se  venerantur,  et  ultro,  SI  taeeam 
laudant  quidquid  scripsere,  beati.  Hon  ep.  'i.  L  2.  *  Luke  18.  1  a  ^  De  ndiore 
luto  iinxit  prccordia  Utan.  >  Auson.  sap.  k  (^bii.  s.  cent.  10.  pro.  97.  Qui 
se  crcderet  neminem  ulla  in  re  praestantiorem. 
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thought  himself  inferiour  to  no  man  living,  like  'Callisthenei 
the  philosopher,  that  neither  held  Alexanders  acts,  or  any 
other  subject,  worthy  of  his  pen,  such  was  his  insolency ;  or 
Seleucus,  king  of  Syria,  who  thought  none  fit  to  contend  with 
him  but  the  Romans;  ^eos  solos  dtgnos  rcUus  quibtiscum  de 
imperio  ccrtaret.  That  which  Tully  writ  to  Atticus  long 
since,  is  still  in  force — ^  there  idos  never  yet  true  poet  or 
orator^  that  thought  any  other  better  than  himself.  And  such, 
for  the  most  part,  are  your  princes,  potentates,  great  philoso- 
phers,  historiographers,  authors  of  sects  or  heresies,  and  all 
our  great  scholars,  as  ^Hierom  defines:  a  natural  philoso^ 
pher  is  glories  creature,  and  a  very  slave  of  rumour,  fame, 
and  popular  opinion ;  and,  though  they  write  de  dontemptu 
glarue,  yet  (as  he  observes)  they  will  put  their  names  to  their 
books.  Vobis  et  fames  me  semper  dedi,  saith  Trebellius  PoUio, 
I  have  wholly  consecrated  my  self  to  you  and  fame*  'TVs  all 
my  desire,  night  and  day,  'tis  all  my  study  to  raise  my  name. 
Proud  '  Pliny  seconds  him ;  Quamquam  0/  4*^.  and  th^  vain- 
glorious ^  orator  is  not  ashamed  to  confess  in  an  Epistle  of  his 
to  Marcus  Lecceius,  ardeo  incredibili  cupiditate,  Sfc.  I  bum 
with  an  incredible  desire  to  have  my  ^name  registred  in  thy 
book.    Out  of  this  fountain  proceed  all  those  cracks  and  brags, 

^speramus    carmina  jingi  posse   linenda  cedro,   et  lievi 

servanda  cupresso-^ ^Non   usitatd    nee    tenui  ferar  pennd 

nee  in  terra  morabor  longius.    Nil  parvum   aut   humili 

modo,  nil  mortale,  loquor.      Dicar,  qua  violens  obstrepit  AU" 

fidus. Eaegi    monumentum   cere  perennius. — Jamque    opus 

exegi,  quod  nee  Joois  ira,  nee  ignis,  S^c.  cum  venit  ilia  dies, 
ifc.  parte  tamen  meliore  mei  super  alta  perennis  astra  ferar, 
nomenque  erit  indelebile  nostrum — (This  of  Ovid  I  have  para* 
phrased  in  English — 

And  when  I  am  dead  and  gone, 
My  coqps  laid  under  a  stone. 
My  fame  shall  yet  survive. 
And  1  shall  be  alive ; 
In  these  my  works  for  ever. 
My  glory  shall  persever,  &c.) 


■Tanto  fSutu  acrip8it,ut  Alexandri  gesta  inferion  soriptis  luis  existimaret    Jo. 
Vosaius*  Jib.  1.  cap.  9.  de  bist.  **  Plutarch,  vit.  Catonis.  ^  Nemo  un- 

qiiam  poeta  aut  orator,  qui  quemquam  se  meliorem  arbUraretur.'  ^  Consol.  ad 

Pammachium.  Mundi  pliilosophus,  gloriae  aDimalf  et  popularis  aurae  et  rumoruin  venale 
mancipium.  *  Epist  5.  Capitoni  «uo.     Diebus  ac  noctibus,  hoc  solum  cogito,  si 

qui  m«  possum  levare  bumo.     Id  voto  roeo  sufficit,&c.  ^TuUius.  '  Ut  no- 

men  meum  scriptis  tuis  illustretur.— Inquies  animus  studio  aetemitatis  noctes  et  dies 
angebatur.     Heinsius,  orat  funeb.  de  Seal.         ^  Hor.  art.  Poet.  *  Od.  ult.  I.  3. 

Jamque  opus  eitegi— Vade,  liber  felix!  Palingen.  lib.  18. 
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and  that^f  Ennius, 

Nemo  me  lacrymis  decoret,  neque  funera  fletu 
Faxit:  cur }  volito  vivu*  per  ora  virum. — 

with  many  such  proud  strains,  and  foolish  flashes,  too  common 
widi  writers.  Not  so  much  as  Democharis  on  the  *  Topicks, 
but  he  will  be  immortal.  Typotius,  de  famdf  shall  be  famous; 
and  well  he  deserves,  because  he  writ  o^  fame ;  and  every  tri- 
vial poet  must  be  renowned, 

— plausuque  petit  clarescere  vulgi« 

This  pufRng  humour  it  is,  that  hath  produced  so  many  great 
tomes,  built  such  famous  monuments,  strong  castles,  and 
Mausolcan  tombs,  to  have  their  acts  eternized, 

Digito  monstrari,  et  dicier,  <'Hic  est!** 

to  see  theit  names  inscribed,  as  Phryne  on  the  walls  of  Thebes, 
Phtyriejecit,     This  causeth  so  many  bloody  battles, 

et  noctes  cogit  vigilare  serenas  > 

long  journeys. 

Magnum  iter  intendo ;  sed  dat  mihi  gloria  vires 


S lining  honour,  a  little  applause,  pride,  self-love,  vain-glory— 
at  is  it  which  makes  them  take  such  pains,  and  break  oat 
into  those  ridiculous  strains,  this  high  conceit  of  themselves,  to 
^*  scorn  all  others,  ridictdo  fastu  et  iniolerando  contemtUj  (as 
*  Palaemon  the  grammarian  contemned  Varro,  secum  et  natas 
et  motituras  literas  jactans)  and  brings  them  to  that  height  of 
insolency,  that  they  cannot  endure  to  be  contradicted,  **  or  hear 
nf  any  thing  but  their  own  commendation^  which  Hierom 
notes  of  such  kind  of  men :  and  (as  *  Austin  well  seconds  him) 
His  their  sole  study^  day  and  nighty  to  be  commended  and  ap- 
plauded i  when  as  indeed,  in  all  wise  mens  judgements,  quibus 
cor  sapity  they  are  ^mad,  empty  vessels,  funges,  beside  them- 
selves, derided,  et  ut  camelus  in  pr&oerbio^  qtuerens  comua^ 
etiam  quas  habebat  aures  amisit ;  their  works  are  toyes,  as  an 
almanack  out  of  date,  ^  auctoris  pereunt  gamditate  sui ;  they 
seek  fame  and  immortality,  but  reap  dishonour  and  infamy ; 
they  are  a  common  obloquy,  insaisatij  and  come  far  short  of 
that  which  they  suppose  or  expect     {^  O  puer^  ut  sis  x^italisy 


■In  lib.  8.  ^  De  ponte  dejicere.  *  Sueton.  lib.  de  grmi.  *  NiW 

Kbenter  audiutit,  nisi  laudcs  suas.  *  Epii.  56,  Nihil  aliud  dies  nodesque  co- 

gitant,  nisi  ut  in  rtudlis  siiis  laudentur  ab  hominibus.  '^Qnae  major  dementia 

aut  did  aut  excogitari  potest,  quam  sic  ob  gloriam  crucian  ?    Insaniam  istaro.  Do- 
mine,  longe  fac  a  roc     Austin,  conf.  lib.  10.  cap*  37.  » Mart.  I.  5.  51. 

I'Hor.  Sau  1.  1.2. 
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fMehiO.)  Of  so  many  myriads  of  poets,  rhetoricians,  pliiloso- 
phers,  sophisters,  (as  "  Eusebius  well  observes)  which  have  writ- 
ten in  former  ages,  scarce  one  of  a  thousands  works  remains ; 
nomina  et  libri  simul  cum  corporibus  interierunt ;  their  books 
and  bodies  are  perished  together.  It  is  not,  as  they  vainly  think, 
they  shall  surely  be  admired  and  immortal :  as  one  told  Philip  of 
Macedon  insulting  after  a  victory,  that  his  shadow  was  no  longer 
than  before,  we  may  say  to  them, 

Nos  demiramur,  sed  non  cum  deside  vulgo^ 
Sed  velut  Harpyias,  Gorgonas^  ct  Furias : 

We  marvail  too,  not  as  the  vulgar  we, 
But  as  we  Gorgons,  Harpy,  or  Furies  see : 

or,  if  we  do  applaud,  honour,  and  admire — quota  parSf  how 
small  a  part,  in  respect  of  the  whole  world,  never  so  much  as 
hears  our  names !  now  few  take  notice  of  us  I  how  slender  a 
tract,  as  scant  as  Alcibiades  his  land  in  a  map!  And  yet 
every  man  must  and  will  be  immortal,  as  he  hopes,  and  extend 
his  rame  to  our  Antipodes,  when  as  half,  no  not  a  quarter  of  his 
own  province  or  city,  neither  knows  nor  hears  of  him :  but,  say 
they  did,  what's  a  city  to  a  kingdom,  a  kingdom  to  Europe, 
Europe  to  the  world,  the  world  it  self  that  must  have  an  eno,  if 
compared  to  the  least  visible  star  in  the  firmament,  eighteen 
times  bigger  than  it  ?  and  then,  if  those  stars  be  infinite,  and 
every  star  there  be  a  sun,  as  some  will,  and  as  this  sun  of 
ours  hath  his  planets  about  him,  all  inhabited ;  what  propor- 
tion bear  we  to  them  ?  and  where's  our  glory  ?  Orbem  tararimt 
victor  Romanus  habebatj  as  he  crackt  in  Petronius;  all  the 
world  was  under  Augustus :  and  so,  in  Constantines  time,  Eu- 
sebius brags  'he  governed  all  the  world:  universum  mundum 

prceclare    admodum    administravit et    omnes   orbis  gente^ 

imperatori  subjectce :  so  of  Alexander  it  is  given  out,  the  four 
monarchies,  &c.  when  as  neither  Greeks  nor  Romans  ever  had 
the  fifteenth  part  of  the  now  known  world,  nor  half  of  that 
which  was  then  described.  What  braggadocians  are  they  and 
we  then  !  quam  brevis  hie  de  nobis  sermo  !  as  '^  he  said  :  ^pude^ 
bit  aucti  nominis :  how  short  a  time,  how  little  a  while,  doth 
this  fame  of  ours  continue  !  Every  private  province,  every 
small  territory  and  city,  when  we  have  all  done,  will  yield  as 
generous  spirits,  as  brave  examples  in  all  respects,  as  famous  as 
ourselves — Cadwallader  in  Wales,  RoUo  in  Normandy — Rob* 
bin-hood  and  Little  John  are  as  much  renowned  in  Sherwood^ 
as  Csesar  in  Rome,  Alexander  in  Greece,  or  his  Hephsestion^ 


■  Lib.  conU  Philos.  cap.  I.  ^Tull.  som.  Scip.  ''Boethius. 
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*  Omnis  iPtas  omnisque  populus  in  exemplum.  et  admiralionem 
venit :  every  town,  city,  book,  is  full  of  brave  souldiers,  sena- 
tors, scholars;  and  though  ^Brasidas  was  a  worthy  captain,  a 
good  man,  and,  as  they  tliought,  not  to  be  matched  in  Lacedac- 
mon,  yet,  as  his  mother  truly  said,  plures  habet  Sparta  Bra- 
sidd  meliores ;  Sparta  had  many  better  men  than  ever  be  was: 
and,  howsoever  thou  admirest  thyself,  ^hy  friend,  many  on 
obscure  fellow  the  world  never  took  notice  of,  had'  he  been  iu 
place  or  action,  would  have  done  much  better  than  he  or  he,  or 
thyself. 

Another  kind  of  mad  men  there  is,  opposite  to  these,  that 
are  insensibly  mad,  and  know  not  of  it — such  as  contemn  ail 
praise  and  glory,  think  themselves  most  free,  when  as  indeed 
they  are  most  mad :  calcanty  sed  alio  fastu :  a  company  of 
cynicks,  such  as  are  monks,  hermites,  anachorites,  that 
contemn  the  world,  contemn  themselves,  contemn  all  titles 
honours,  offices,  and  yet,  in  that  contempt,  are  more  proud  than 
any  man  living  whatsoever.  They  are  proud  in  humility; 
proud  in  that  tney  are  not  proud ;  sape  homo  de  vamp  glona 
contemtu  vanius  gloriatur^  as  Austin  hath  it  (confess,  lib, 
10.  cap.  38) ;  like  Diogenes,  irUus  gloriantur^  they  brag  in* 
wardly,  and  feed  themselves  fat  with  a  self-conceit  of  sanctity, 
which  is  no  better  than  hypocrisie.  They  go  in  sheeps  russet, 
m^ny  great  men  that  might  maintain  themselves  in  cloth  of 
gold,  and  seem  to  be  dejected,  humble,  by  their  outward  car- 
riage, when  as  inwardly  they  are  swoln  full  of  pride,  arrogancy, 
and  selfconceit.  And  therefore  Seneca  adviseth  his  friend  Lu- 
cilius,  ^in  his  attire  and  gesture^  outward  actions^  especially 
to  avoid  all  such  things  as  are  more  notable  in  themselves ;  as 
a  rugged  attire^  hirsute  heady  hojrid  beardj  contempt  of  money^ 
coarse  lodgings  and  whatsoeve?*  leads  to  fame  that  opposite 
way. 

All  this  madness  yet  proceeds  from  ourselves :  the  main  en- 

Sin  which  battel's  us,  is  from  others ;  we  are  meerly  passive  in 
lis  business.  A  company  of  parasites  and  flatterers,  that, 
with  immoderate  praise,  and  bumbast  epithetes,  glozing  titles, 
false  elogiums,  so  bedawb  and  applaud,  gild  over  many  a 
silly  and  undeserving  man,  that  they  clap  him  quite  out  of  his 
wits.  Mes  imprimis  violenta  est  laudum  placenta^  as  Hierom 
notes :  this  common  applause  is  a  nfost  violent  thing,  (a  drum, 
a  fife,  and  trumpet,  cannot  so  animate)  that  fattens  men,  erects 
and  dejects  them  in  an  instant. 

•  Putean.  Cisalp.  hist.  lib.  1 .  ^  Plutarch.  Lycurgo.  *  Epist  5.  IJlud  Xe  adroo- 
nco,  ne  eonon  more,  qui  non  proficere,  sed  conspici  cupiunt,  facias  aliqua,  quae  in 
kabitu  tuo,  aut  gcncre  vita;,  notabilia  sinU  Asperum  cuUum,  et  intonsum  caput, 
negligentiorem  barbam,  indictum  argento  odium,  cubile  humi  posituro,  et  quidquid 
aliud  laudem  perversa  vi&  sequitur,  dcvita. 
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■  Palma  negata  macram,  donata  reducit  opimum. 

It  makes  them  fat  and  lean,  as  frost  doth  conies.  ^  And  who  is  ^ 
that  mortal  man  that  can  so  contain  himself,  that,  if  he  be  im-^ 
moderately  commended  and  applauded,  will  not  be  moved? 
Let  him  be  what  he  will,  those  parasites  will  overturn  him :  if 
lie  be  a  king,  he  is  one  of  the  nine  worthies,  more  than  a  man, 
a  God  forthwith  *^  {edictum  Domini  Deique  nostri) ;  and  they  will 
sacrifice  unto  him : 

-''  divinos,  si  tu  patiaris,  honores 


Ultro  ipsi  dabicnus^  meritasque  sacrabimus  aras. 

If  he  be  a  souldier,  then  Themistocles,  Epaminondas,  Hector, 
Achilles,  duo  fidmina  belli,  triumviri  terrarum,  8^c,  and  the 
valour  of  both  Scipios  is  too  little  for  him  ;  he  is  invictissimus, 
serenissimus,  multis  tropceis  omatissimus,  natune  dominus, 
although  he  be  lepus  galeatus,  indeed  a  very  coward,  a  milk 
sop,  'and  (as  he  said  of  Xerxes)  postremus  in pugnd, primus 
injugd,  and  such  a  one  as  never  durst  look  his  enemy  in  the 
face,  if  he  be  a  big  man,  then  is  he  a  Sampson,  another  Her- 
cules :  if  he  pronounce  a  speech,  another  Tuily  or  Demosthenes 
(as  of  Herod  in  the  Acts,  the  voyce  of  God,  and  not  of  man) : 
if  he  can  make  a  verse.  Homer,  Vu'giL  &c.  And  then  my 
silly  weak  patient  takes  all  these  eWiums  to  himself:  if  he  hie 
a  scholar  so  commended  for  his  mucn  reading,  excellent  style, 
method,  &c.  he  will  eviscerate  himself  like  a  spider,  study  to 
deaths 

Laudatas  ostentat  avis  Junonia  penna> : 

peacock-like,  he  will  display  all  his  feathers.  If  he  be  a  soul- 
dier, and  so  applauded,  his  valour  extoird,  though  it  be  impar 
congressus,  as  that  of  Troilus  and  Achilles— tn/t'/i>  puer — he 
will  combat  with  a  giant,  run- first  upon  a  breach :  as  another 
'  Philippus,  he  will  ride  into  the  thickest  of  his  enemies.  Com- 
mend liis  house-keeping,  and  he  will  beggar  himself:  commend 
his  temperance,  he  will  starve  himself. 


-laudataque  virtus 


Crescit ;  el  immensum  gloria  calcar  habet. 

he  is  mad,  mad,  mad  !  no  whoe  with  him ; 

Impatiens  consortis  erit  ; 

•  Hor.  *>  Quia  vero  tam  bene  modulo  suo  metiri  se  novit,  ut  eum  tuiduse  et 

immodics  laudationes  non  moveant?  Men.  Steph  "^Mart.  ^Stroza. 

'  Juitin.  <^Livius.  Glorii  tantum  elatusi  non  iru»  in  medios  hostes  imiere, 

quod,  corapletis  muris,   conspici   te  pugnanteni»   a   muro   spectantibus,   egregium 
ducebat* 

VOL.   I.  ^ 
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he  will  over  the  *  Alpes,  to  be  talked  of,  or  to  maintam  his  credit 
Commend  an  ambitious  man,  some  proud  prince  or  potentate: 
si  plus  cequo  laudetWy  (saith  ^Erasmus)  cristas  erigit^  exuit  ho- 
minem^  Deum  seputat :  he  sets  up  his  crest,  and  will  be  no 
longer  a  man,  but  a  God.  / 

c  nihil  est,  quod  credere  de  se 
Non  audet,  quum  laudatur^  Dl$  sequa  potestas. 

How  did  this  work  with  Alexander,  that  would  needs  be  Jupi- 
ters  son,  and  go,  like  Hercules,  in  a  lions  skin  ?  Domitian,  a 
God,  {^Dominus  Deus  noster  sic  Jieri  jubet)  like  the  *  Persian 
kings,  whose  image  was  adored  by  all  that  came  into  the  cihr 
of  babylon.  Commodus  the  emperour  was  so  gulled  by  his 
flatteiring  parasites,  that  he  must  be  called  Hercules.  ^An- 
toxiius  the  Roman  would  be  crowned  with  ivy,  carried  in  a 
diariot,  and  adored  for  Bacchus.  Cotys,  king  of  Thrace,  was 
married  ta  ^  Minerva,  and  sent  three  several  messengers,  one 
after  another,  to  see  if  she  were  come  to  his  bed-chamber. 
Such  a  one  was  ^  Jupiter  Menecrates,  Maximinus  Jovianus, 
Dioclesianus  Herculeus,  Sapor  the  Persian  king,  brother  oi 
tibe  sun  and  nrux)n,  and  our  modem  Turks,  that  will  be  Gods 
o];i  earth,  kings  of  kings,  Gods  shadow,  conomanders  of  all  that 
may  be  conunanded,  our  kings  of  China  and  Tartaria  in 
this  present  aoe.  Such  jbl  one  was  Xerxes,  that  would  whip 
the  sea,  fetter  Neptune,  shdtdjactaniidj  and  send  a  challenge 
to  Mount  Athos ;  and  such  are  many  sottish  princes,  brought 
into  a  fools  paradise  by  their  parasites.  'Tis  a  common  humour, 
incident  to  all  men,  when  tney  are  in  great  places,  or  come 
to  the  solstice  of  honour,  have  done,  or  deserv'd  well,  to 
applaud  and  flatter  themselves.  Stultitiam  suam  produnt^  ^€. 
(saith.  *  Platerus)  your  very  tradesmen,  if  they  be  excellent, 
mil  crack  and  brag,  and  shew  their  folly  in  excess.  ^  Thq^ 
JM^ve  good  parts;  and  they  know  it;  you  need  not  tell  themdf 
il;  out.  of  a  conceit  of  tksir  worth,  they  go  smiling  to  them- 
selves, and  perpetual  jneditation  of  their  trophies  and  plaudites: 
they  run  at  th^  last  quite  mad,  and  lose  their  wits.  Fetrarcb, 
(Jib.  1.  €le  contenUu  mundi)  confessed  as  much   of  himsdf; 

*  I,  demeiu,  et  sevas  cunre  per  Alpes :  Aude  aliquid,  &c.  Ut  pucris  pbceu,  e( 
declimado  fui.  Juv.  Sat  la  *>  In  Ddor.  Encom.  '  Jurenal  SaL  4. 

'Sueton.  c.  Vi  in  Domitiapo.  •Briaoniiu.  f^Antonkis,  abaaaeDUtoHbw 

ereetus,  Liberum  le  Patrem  appeUari  juisit,  et  pro  deo  se  rendiUriL  Refimhss 
bederl,  et  coroni  Tdatua  aural,  et  thyrtum  tenens,  cothumisque  succinctus,  cami, 
▼elut  Liber  Fkter,  vectuf  est  Alezandriae.  Pater,  vol.  post  s  Minerrs  nuptks 

■nbiit  tftnto  furore  percitus,  ut  satdlites  mitteret  ad  videndum  num  dea  in  thahonnD 
¥«Diflset,  &c  ^  ^an.  lib.  12.  <  De  mentis  alienat  cap.  3.  i"  Sequiturqw 
tiiperiM&  formam.  Liviust  liU  1 1.  Oraculuin  est,  Tivida  ssepe  ingeniahixuriarebse^ 
•ft  evaoesc^ce;  multMque  sduum  peaitua  imiaisse.  Homines  intuentvr^  ac  si  ipsi  noa 
cssent  homines. 


Mem.  3.  Subs.  15.]         Shidy^  a  Catise.  fS5 

and  Ctffdan  (in  bis  fifth  book  of  wisdotti)  gives  an  instantc6  in  a 
smith  of  Milan,  a  fettow  citizen  of  his,  *one  Galeus  de  Ru- 
bsis,  thilt,  being  commended  for  refinding  of  an  instrument  of 
Archintedes,  fbrjoy  ran  niad^  Plutarch  (in thelifeof  Artaxefxes) 
hath  such  a  Uke  story  of  one  Chmmis  a  souldier,  that  iMounded 
Kng  Cyrtw  in  battei,  awd  grew  thereupon  so  ^arrogant,  th^ty  in  a 
skort  space  afters  he  lost  his  toits.  So,  many  men,  if  any  ne^ 
honour,  office,  preferment,  booty,  treasure,  possession,  or  patri- 
mony, ex  iifsperatofall  unto  them,  for  hnmoderate joy^  ana  con- 
tinual meditation  of  it,  cannot  dieep,  ""or  tell  what  they  say  or 
do ;  they  are  90  ravished  on  a  sodden,  and  with  vain  conceits 
transported^  there  is  no  rule  with  them.  Epaminondas  th^e- 
fore,^  the  next  day  after  his  Leuctrian  victory,  ^came  abroad  aS 
squalid  and  submissj  and  gave  no  other  reason  to  his  friends  of 
sadoing,  than  that  he  perceived  himself  the  day  before,  byreasoif 
of  his  goo^l  fortune,  to  be  too  insolent ,  overmuch  joyed.  That 
wise  and  vertuou&  lady  ^  queen  Katharin,dowager  of  England,  in 
private  talk,  upon  like  occasion,  said,^A^/  ^she  would  not  wih 
Ungly  endure  the  eoctremity  of  either  fortune ;  hut^  if  it  were  so 
that  of  necessity  she  must  tmdeigo  the  one,  she  would  be  in  ad" 
versityj  because  comfort  was  never  wantit^  in  it ;  hut  still  coun-- 
set  and  government  were  defective  in  the  other :  they  could  not 
moderate  themselves. 


SUBSEGT.  XV. 

Looe  of  Learnings  or  oroermuch  Study.  With  a  Digression^ 
cf  the  Misery  of  Scholars^  and  wAy  the  Muses  are  melon- 
choly. 

LeONARTUS  Fuchsius  [InsHit.  lib,  S.  sect.  1.  cap.  1),  Felix 
Plaiter  {Mb.  3.  de  mentis  alienat.\  Here,  de  Saxonid  ( Tract,  pott, 
demelanch.  cap.  3),  speak  of  a  p  peculiar  fury,  which  comes  by 
overmuch  study.  Fernelins  {lib.  1.  cap.  \S)  ^'pots  study.  Con* 
tenvplation^  arnd  continual  meditation,  a&  an  especial  cause  of 


•  Galeui  de  Rulwis,  civis  noster,  faber  ferrarius,  ob  inrentionein  instrument!,  cochleie 
otim  Archiiiiie&  dieti,  pne  ItetitU  insanivit.  *>  Insanrnpostinodutn  correpUii»  ob 

nimhun  inde  arrogantiam.  '  Bene  ferre  magnan  diace  fortunam.  Hor.^Fortuiiam 
reverenter  babe,  quicunque  repente  Dhres  ab  exili  progrediere  loco.  Atuoniua. 
'  ProcesMt  sffttaUdua  et  aubmistaa,  ut  bestenii  diei  gaodium  intemperam  hwlie  caaH- 
gBiet>  '  Uxor  Hen.  VIII.  ^  Neutrius  ae  fortunae  extreinuin  Ubenter  ejopettuMB 
£dt :  aed,  ai  neceatltaa  alieriua  aubindr  impoiteretur,  o^^ttre  se  difficilem  et  advenam ; 
quod  in  hac  tfulli  unquam  defuit  solatium*  in  alterft*  midcia  consiliums  &c.  Lod.  Vivai. 
f  Peenliaris  furor  qt<i  ex  literis  fit.  **  Nihil  magia  augct,  ac  aaridua  studia,  et 

profunda  cogitationes. 

x2 
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madness ;  and,  in  his  86  consul,  cites  the  same  words.    Jo. 
Arculanus  (in  lib.  BJiasis  ad  Almansorem,  cap.  16)  amongst 
other  causes,  reckons  up  studium  vehemens :  so  doth  Levbus 
Lemnius  {lib.  de  occul.  nat.  mirac.  lib.  1.  cap.  16).     ^  Mary 
men  (saith  he)  come  to  this  malady  by  continual  ^  study^  and 
night-xvaking ;  and^  of  all  other  men^  scholars  are  most  subject 
to  it;  and  such  (Rhasis  adds)  ^that  have  commonly  the^nest 
wits  (Cont.  lib.  1.  tract.  9).     Marsilius  Ficinus  f(2e  sanit.  tuendd^ 
lib.  1.  cap.  7)  puts  melancholy  amongst  one  oi  those  five  prin- 
cipal plagues  of  students :  'tis  a  common  maul  unto  them  all, 
and  alm.ost  in   some  measure   an   inseparable    companion. 
Varro  (belike  for  that  cause)  calls  tristes  philosophos  et  severos. 
Severe,  sad,  dry,  tetrick,  are  common  epithetes  to  scholars: 
and    "^Patritius,    therefore,   in  the    Institution    of   Princes, 
would  not  have  them  to  be  great  students :  for  (as  Machiavel 
^  holds)  study  weakens  their  bodies,  dulls  their  spirits,  abates 
their  strength  and  courage ;   and  good  scholars   are   never 
good  soulaiers;  which  a  certain  Goth  well  perceived;  for, 
when  his  countrev-men  came  into  Greece,  and  would  have 
burned  all  their  books,  he  cryed  out  against  it,  by  all  means 
they  should  not  do  it:   ^ leave  them   that  plague^  which  in 
time    loill   consume   all   their    vigour^    and    martial    spirits. 
The  'Turks  abdicated  Cornutus,  the  next  heir,  from  tlie  em- 
pire, because  he  was  so  much  given  to  his  book ;  and  His  the 
common  tenent  of  the  world>  that  learning  dulls  and  dimi- 
nisheth  the   spirits,   and   so,  per  consequensy  produceth  me- 
lancholy. 

Two  main  reasons  may  be  given  of  it,  why  students  should 
be  more  subject  to  this  malady  than  others.  The  one  is,  they 
live  a  sedentary,  solitary  life,  sibi  et  Musis,  free  from  bodily 
exercise,  and  those  ord,inary  disports  which  other  men  use ; 
and  many  times,  if  discontent  and  idleness  concur  with  it 
(which  is  too  frequent),  they  are  precipitated  into  this  gulf  on  a 
sudden :  but  the  common  cause  is  overmuch  study ;  too  much 
learning  (as  « Festus  told  Paul)  hath  made  thee  mad :  'tis  that 
other  extreme  which  effects  it.  So  did  Trincavellius  {lib.  1. 
consil.  12.  et  13.)  find  by  his  experience,  in  two  of  his  pa- 
tients, a  young  baron,  and  another,  that  contracted  this  malady 
by  too  vehement,  study;  so  Forestus  {observat.  I.  10.  obseiv. 

■Non  denint,  qui  ex  jugi  itudio,  et  intempestiv4  lucubratione,  hue  devenerunt : 
hi,  pne  ccterii,  enim  plenimque  melaocholi&  solent  infestari.  b  Study  is  a 

continual  and  earnest  mediution,  applyed  to  some  thing  with  great  desire.  Tullr. 
«  £t  illi  qui  sunt  subtilis  ingenii  et  roultse  prcmeditadonis,  de  fadli  inddunt  in  me- 
lanchoUam.  ^  Ob  studiorum  solicitudinem,  lib.  5.  tit.  5.  e  q^ 

par  Ens.  Thesaur.  Polit.  Apoteles.  5 1 .  Grsecis  banc  pestem  relinquite^  quK  dubhim  mm 
est  quin  breri  omnem  iis  vigorem  ereptura  Martiosque  spiritus  exhaustuim  sit, 
ut  ad  arma  tractanda  pkne  inhabiles  futuri  sint  ^Knollcs,  Turk  Hitt. 

»  Act  2«.  24. 
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15)  in  a  young  divine  in  Lovain,  that  was  mad,  and  said  "^he 
had  a  bible  in  his  head.  Marsilius  Ficinus  {de  sanit,  iuend. 
lib.  2.  cap.  I,  Sy  4iy  et  lib.  2.  cap.  10)  gives  many  reasons 
^why  students  dote  more  often  than  others:  the  first  is  their 
n^ugence :  ^  other  men  look  to  their  tools ;  a  painter  will  wash 
his  pensils ;  a  smith  will  look  to  his  hammer^  anvilf  forge ;  an 
husbandman  will  mend  his  plough-ironsj  and  grind  his  hatchet 
if  it  be  dull;  afaulkner  or  huntsman  will  have  an  especial  care 
(^  his  hanokSi  nounds^  horses^  dogs^  SfC,  a  musician  will  siring 
and  unstring  his  lute,  S^c.  only  scholars  neglect  that  instrument 
{their  brain  and  spirits^  I  mean)  which  they  daily  usCy  and  by 
which  they  range  aver  all  the  worlds  which  by  much  stucfy  is 
consumed.  Vide  (saith  Lucian)  ne^Juniculum  nimis  intendendo, 
tdiquando  abrumpas :  see  thou  twist  not  the  rope  so  hard,  till  at 
length  it  "^  break.  Ficinus  in  his  fourth  chapter  gives  some 
other  reasons :  Saturn  and  Mercury,  the  patrons  of  learning, 
are  both  dry  planets :  and  Origanus  assigns  the  same  cause, 
why  Mercurialists  are  so  poor,  and  most  part  b^gers ;  for  that 
their  president  Mercury  had  no  better  fortune  himself.  The 
Destinies,  of  old,  put  poverty  upon  him  as  a  punishment;  since 
when,  poetry  and  beggery  SLvegemelli,  twin-bom  brats,  insepa- 
rable companions ; 

'  And,  to  this  day,  is  every  scholar  poor  : 
Gross  gold  from  them  runs  headlong  to  the  boor: 

Mercury  can  help  them  to  knowle^e,  but  not  to  money. 
The  second  is  contemplation,  ^  which  aryes  the  brain^  and  ex^ 
tinguisheth  natural  heat ;  for^  whilst  the  spirits  are  intent  to 
meditation  above  in  the  head,  the  stomach  and  liver  are  left 
destitute;  and  thence' corne  black  blood  and  crudities^  by  de-- 
feet  of  concoction;  and^for  want  of  exercise^  the  superflwms 
vapours  cannot  exhale,  ^c.  The  same  reasons  are  repeated 
by  Gomesius  {lib.  4.  cap.  1.  de  sale)^  ^Nymannus  {orcU.  de 
Imag.)  Jo.  Voschius  {lib.  2.  cap.  £.  de  peste) :  and  something 

*  Ninriis  studiis  melancholicus  evaiit,  dioens,  le  Biblium  in  capite  habeie.  ^  Car 
mdancbolil  auidud,  crebrUque  deliramentis,  vexentur  eorum  animi,  ut  denpere 
cogantur.  <^  Solera  quillbet  artifex  instnimenta  sua  diligentissime  curat,  peni- 

cillos  pictor;  malleos  incudeaque  faber  ferrariui ;  miles  equosanna;  venator,  aucept, 
aves  et  canes ;  citharam  dtharoedus,  &c  soli  Musarum  mystae  tarn  o^ligentes  sunt, 
ut  instnimentuxn  illud,  quo  mundum  universum  metiri  solent,  spiritum  scilicet, 
penitus  negligere  Tideantur.  ^  Arcus,  (et  arma  tuae  tibi  sunt  imitanda  Dianse) 

Si  Dunquam  cesses  tendere,  mollis  erit.  Ovid.  *Ephemer.  ''Contem* 

plado  cerebrum  eznccat  et  extinguit  calorem  naturalem ;  unde  cerebrum  frigidum 
et  siccum  evadit,  quod  est  melancholicum.  Accedit  ad  boc,  quod  natura,  in  con- 
templatione,  cer^ro  prorsus,  cordique  intenta,  stomachum  heparque  destituit ;  unde^ 
ex  aUmentis  male  coctis,  sanguis  crassus  et  niger  efficitur,  dum  nimio  otio  mcmbronim 
superflui  vaporaa  non  exhalant  s  Cerebrum  eziiccatwr,  corpora  wnsim  gra- 

cilcscunt. 
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more  they  add>  that  hard  studeots  are  commonly  troubled  with 
/fpwtMf  catarrfaes,  rheums,  caekexia^  bradypepiioj  bad  eyes, 
atone,  and  coUick,  *  crudities,  oppilations,  vertigo,  winds, 
consumptions,  and  all  such  diseases  as  come  by  over-much 
sitting:  they  are  most  part  lean,  diy,  ill-coloured,  qMBd  their 
fortunes,  lose  their  wits,  and  many  times  their  livee ;  and  ail 
through  immoderate  pains,  and  extraordinary  studies.  If  ^en 
will  not  believe  the  truth  of  this,  look  upon  great  Tostatns 
.  find  Thomas  Aquinas  works ;  and  tell  me  whether  those  men 
took  pains?  peruse  Austin,  Hieroni,  &c.  and  many  thousands 
besides. 

Qui  cupit  optatam  cursu  coDtingere  metam^ 
Multa  tulit,  fecitque  puer,  sudavi(  et  alsit. 

He  that  desires  this  wished  goal  to  gain, 

Must  sweat  and  freeze  before  be  can  attain, 

« 

an4  labour  hard  for  it.  So  did  Seneca,  by  his  own  confession 
/  {ep.  8) :  ^npi  a  day  that  I  spend  idle ;  part  qf  the  night  I  keep 
v^ine  eyes  opeut  tire4  Wth  walpingi  and  m/no  slimbering^  to 
their  continual  task.  Hear  TuHy  {pro  Archid  Poeta):  whilst 
y  others  Iqytered,  and  took  their  pleaswes^  he  was  eontiuualkf 
at  his  book.  So  they  do  that  will  be  scholars,  and  that  to  the 
hazard,  (I  say^  of  their  healths,  fortunes,  wits,  and  lives.  How 
much  did  Anstotle  and  Ptolemy  spend  {unius  regni  pretium, 
they  say — more  than  a  kings  ransom)  bow  many  crowns  pn 
annum,  to  perfect  arts,  the  one  about  his  History  of  Creature, 
the  other  on  his  Almagest  /^  How  much  time  did  Thebet  Ben^ 
chorat  employ,  to  find  out  the  motion  of  the  eighth  spbear? 
forty  vears  and  more,  some  write.  How  many  poor  scholars 
have  lost  th^ir  wits,  or  become  dizards,  neglecting  all  worldly 
affairs,  and  their  owq  healths  wealth,  esse  and  bene  esse,  to  gain 
knowledge !  for  which,  after  all  their  pains,  in  the  worlds  esteem 
*4hey  are  accounted  ridiculous  and  silly  fools,  ideots,  asses,  and 
(as  oft  they  are)  rejected,  condemned,  derided,  doting,  and  mad. 
Look  for  examples  in  Hildesheim  {splcil.  2.  de  mania  et  delirio) : 
read  Trincavellius  (/.  S.  consiL  36.  et  c.  17)j  Montanus 
{consil.  333^,  ^Garceus  {de  Judic,  genit.  cap,  S3),  Mercurialis 
(consil.  86.  cap.  25),  Prosper  "^  Calenus  (in  his  book  de  airi 
bile) :  go  to  Bedlam,  and  ask.     Or  if  they  keep  their  wits,  yet 

■  Stud^osi  sunt  cacbectici,  et  nunquam  ben^  colorati :  propter  debilitatem  drgeytifV 
facultatis,  multiplicaatur  in  ii$  supeHluitates.  Jo.  Voscbiys,  part.  2,  cap.  S>  de  pest^ 
i*  Nullus  mlhi  per  otium  dies  exit ;  partem  noctis  studiis  dedico,  non  vcro  somno,  wsi 
oculosi  vigilia  fatigatos  cadentetqu^,  in  opera  detineo.  « Johannes  Uanvis^iuf 

Bohemus,  nat.  1516»  eruditus  vir,  nimiU  studiis  in  pbrenesiq  incidit  Montaaui  ip- 
stanceth  in  a  Frenchman  of  Tolosa.  <*  Cardinalis  Caecius,  ob  laborem,  vigiUaiOi  ct 
diuturna  studia,  factus  melancholicus. 
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ihey  mre  esteemed  scrubs  and  fools,  *  by  reason  of  their  carriage ; 
d/i€r  seven  years  shidi/f 


'^  status  taciturnius  exit 


Plerumque,  et  risu  populum  quatit : 

because  they  cannot  ride  an  horse,  which  every  clown  can  do; 
salute  and  court  a  gentlewoman,  carve  at  table,  cringe^  and 
make  congies,  which  every  common  swasher  can  do,  hospapu^ 
lus  ridet :  they  are  laughed  to  scorn,  and  accounted  silly  fools, 
by  our  gallants.  Yea,  many  times,  such  is  their  misery,  they 
deserve  it :  a  meer  scholar,  a  meer  ass. 

e  Obstipo  capita,  et  figentes  lumine  terram, 
Murmura  cum  secum  et  rabiosa  siletitia  rodunt, 
Atque  exporrecto  trutinantur  verba  labello^ 
^groti  veteris  raeditantes  tomnia)  gigtai 
De  nihilo  nihilum ;  in  nihilum  nil  posse  revertt. 


-who  do  lean  awry 


Their  heads,  piercing  the  earth  with  a  fixt  eye ; 

When,  by  themselves,  they  gnaw  their  murmuring. 

And  furious  silence,  as  'twere  ballancing 

Each  word  upon  their  out-stretcht  lip,  and  when 

They  meditate  the  dreams  of  old  sick  men, 

As,  out  of  nothing  nothing  can  he  brought ^ 

And  th&t  which  »,  can  neWebe  turned  to  nought. 

Thus  they  go  commonly  meditating  unto  themselves,  thus  they 
si^  such  is  their  action  and  gesture*  Fulgosus  ^/«  8.  c.  7) 
makes  mention  how  Th.  Aquinas,  supping  with  king  Lewis 
of  France,  upon  a  sudden  knocked  his  nst  upon  the  table,  and 
cryed,  conclusum  est  contra  Manichaos ;  his  wits  were  a  wool, 
gathering  (as  they  say),  and  his  head  busied  about  other  mat- 
ters: when  he  perceived  his  error,  he  was  much  *^  abashed. 
Such  a  story  there  is  of  Archimedes  in  Vitruvius,  that,  having 
found  out  the  means  to  know  how  much  gold  was  mingled 
with  the  silver  in  king  Hierons  crown,  ran  naked  forth  ofthe 
bath  and  cryed,  cJ^^xa,  I  have  found ;  ^and  was  commonly  so 
intent  to  his  studies^  that  he  never  perceived  what  was  done 
about  him  i  when  the  city  was  taken^  and  the  souldiers  now 
ready  to  rifle  his  house^  he  took  no  notice  of  it.  «  S^  Bernard 
rode  all  day  long  by  the  Lemnian  lake,  and  asked  at  last  where 
he  was  (IVIiarullus,  lib.  S.  cap.  4).   It  was  Democritus  carriage 

*  Fen.  Sat  3.  They  cannot  fiddle;  but,  aa  Themistocles  said,  he  could  make  i 
small  town  become  a  ^eat  city.  ^  Ingenium,  sibi  quod  vanas  desurapsit  Atbenas, 
Et  septem  studiis  annos  dedit,  insenuiUfue  Libris  et  curia,  statui  taciturnius  exit  Fie* 
rumque,  et  risu  populum  quatit  Hor.  ep.  2.  lib.  2.  ^  Pers.  Sat  ^  Tranw 

lated  by  M.  B.  Holiday.  *  Thomas,  nibore  confusus,  dixit  se  de  argumeoto  cogi« 
tisseb  <*  Flutarch  viti  Marcelli.    Nee  sensit  uibem  captam,^nec  mlEtei  in  domum 

irru«ntes,  adeo  intentus  studiis,  &c.  *  Lib.  2.  cap.  18. 
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alone  that  made  the  Abderites  suppose  him  to  have  been  mad, 
•  and  send  for  Hippocrates  to  cure  him :  if  he  had  been  in  aay 
solemn  company,  he  would  upon  all  occasions  fall  a  laughing. 
Theophrastus  saith  as  much  of  Heraclitus,  for  that  he  conti- 
nually wept,  and  La'ertius  of  Menedemus  Lampsacenus,  be- 
cause he  ran  like  a  mad  man,  •  sayings  he  came  from  hell  as 
a  spie,  to  tell  the  devils  what  mortal  men  did.  Your  greatest 
students  are  commonly  no  better— silly,  soft  fellows  m  their 
outward  behaviour,  aosurd,  ridiculous  to  others,  and  no  whit 
experienced  in  worldly  business:  they  can  measure  the  hea- 
vens, range  over  the  world,  teach  others  wisdom ;  and  yet,  in 
bargains  and  contracts,  they  are  circumvented  by  everj'  base 
traaesman.  Are  not  these  men  fools?  and  how  should  they 
be  otherwise,  but  as  so  many  sots  in  schools^  when  (as  ^he 
w^ell  observed)  they  neither  hear  nor  see  such  things  as  are 
commonly  practised  abroad?  how  should  they  get  experience? 
by  what  means?  ^ I  knew  in  my  time  many  scholars^  saith 
^neas  Sylvius  (in  an  epistle  of  his  to  Gasper  Scitick,  chan- 
cellor to  the  emperour)  excellent  well  learned^  but  so  rude,  so 
sillyy  that  they  had  no  common  civility^  nor  knew  hxm  to 
manage  their  domestick  or  publick  affairs,  Paglarensis  was 
amazed,  and  said  his  farmer  had  surety  cozened  him^  when  he 
heard  him  tell  that  his  sow  had  eleven  pigs,  and  his  ass  had 
but  one  foal.  To  say  the  best  of  this  profession,  I  can  give 
no  other  testimony  of  them  in  general,  than  that  of  **  Pliny 
of  Isaeus — he  is  yet  a  scholar;  thni  which  kind  of  men 
there  is  nothing  so  simple,  so  sijicere.  none  better ;  they  are, 
most  part,  harmless,  honest,  upright,  innocent,  plain  dealing 
men. 

Now,  because  they  are  commonly  subject  to  such  hazards  and 
inconveniencies,  as  dotage,  madness,  simplicity,  &c.  Jo  Voe- 
chius  would  have  good  scnolars  to  be  highly  rewarded,  and  had 
in  some  extraordinary  respect  above  other  men,  ^to  have 
greater  privileges  than  the  rest,  that  adventure  tJiemselves 
and  abbreviate  their  lives  for  the  publick  good.      But   our 

Satrons  of  learning  are  so  far,  now  a  dayes,  from  respecting  the 
fuses,  and  giving  that  honour  to  scholars,  or  reward,  wnich 
they  deserve,  and-  are  allowed  by  those  indulgent  privileges  of 

*  Sub  Furiae  larva  drcumivit  urbem,  dictitans  se  exploratorem  ab  inferis  Tentsw, 
delaturum  dsemonibus  mortalium  peccata.  ^  Petronius.     Ego  arbitror  in  tcholis 

atultisaiinos  fieri,  quia  nihil  conim,  quae  in  usu  habemus,  aut  audiunt  aut  vident. 
<^Novi,  meis  diebus,  plerosque  studiis  literarum  deditos,  qui  discipKnis  admodum 
abundabant ;  sed  hi  nihil  civilitatis  habebant,  nee  rem  pubL  nee  domesticam  regere 
norant.  Stupuit  Paglarensis,  et  furti  villicum  accusavit,  qui  suem  fetam  undorim 
porcellos,  asinam  unum  duntaxat  pulliim,  enixam  retuleraL  •>  Lib.  I.  Epist.  S. 

Adhuc  scbolasticus  tantum  est ;  quo  genere  huminum,  nihil  aut  est  simplieiui,  aut  do- 
cerius,  aut  melius.  ^  Jure  privilegiandi,  qui  ob  cdmmune  bonum  abbre^iant 

sibi  vitam. 
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y  noble  princes,  that,  after  all  their  pains  taken  in  the  uni- 
ities,  cost  and  charge,  expences,  irksom  hours,  laborious 
s,  wearisome  dayes,  dangers,  hazards  (barred  interim  from 
pleasures  which  other  men  have,  mewed  up  like  hawks  all 
:  lives)  if  they  chance  to  wade  through  them,  they  shall  in 
end  be  rejected,  contemned,  and  (which  is  their  greatest 
ry)  driven  to  their  shifts,  exposed  to  want,  poverty,  and 
rtry.     Their  familiar  attendants  are, 

•  Pallentes  M orbi,  Luctus,  Curaeque,  Laborque, 
£t  Metus,  et  roalesuada  Fames,  et  turpis  £gestas, 
Terribiles  visu  formce 

Grief,  Labour,  Care,  pale  Sickness,  Miseries, 
Fear,  filthy  Poverty,  Hunger  that  cryes  ; 
Terrible  monsters  to  be  seen  with  eyes. 

there  were  nothing  else  to  trouble  them,  the  conceit  of  this 
s  were  enough  to  make  them  all  melancholy.  Most  other 
3s  and  professions,  after  some  seven  years  prenticeship,  are 
led  by  their  craft  to  live  of  themselves.  A  merchant 
nturte  his  goods  at  sea;  and,  though  his  hazard  be  great, 
f  one  ship  return  of  four,  he  likely  makes  a  saving  voyage, 
lusbandman^  gains  are  almost  certain ;  quibus  ipse  Jupiter 
r  non  potest  ('tis  ^  Catos  hyperbole,  a  great  husband  him- 
:  only  scholars,  methinks,  are  most  uncertain,  uurespected, 
K;t  to  all  casualties,  and  hazards:  for,  first,  not  one  of  a 
y  proves  to  be  a  scholar ;  all  are  not  capable  and  docile ; 
nni  ligno  non^fit  Mercurius :  *^we  can  make  majors  and 
^rs  every  year,  but  not  scholars :  kings  can  invest  knights 
i>arons,  as  Sigismond  the  emperour  confessed :  universities*^ 
five  degrees ;  and 

Tu  quod  es,  e  populo  quilibet  esse  potest : 

le,  nor  they,  nor  all  the  world,  can  mve  learning,  make 
sophers,  artists,  oratours,  poets.  We  can  soon  say, 
leneca  well  notes)  O  virum  bonum  I  o  divitem  !  point  at  a  • 
man,  a  good,  an  happy  man,  a  proper  man,  sumtuose 
unij  calamistratUMj  bene  olentem.-  magno  temporis  im- 
o  constat  hcec  laudatio^  o  virum  literatum!  but  *tis  not 
sily  performed  to  find  out  a  learned  man.  Liearning 
t  so  quicjcly  got ;  though  thev  may  be  willing  to  take 
,  and  to  that  end  sufficiently  informed  and  liberally  main- 
i  by  their  patrons  and  parents,  yet  few  can  compass  it :  or, 
>y  be  docile,  yet  all  mens  wills  are  not  answerable  to 
wits ;  they  can  apprehend,  but  will  not  take  pains ;  they 

rg.  ^n.  lib.  6.         **  FluUrch.  yiti  qua.     Certum  agricolation(s  lucrum,  &c. 
innis  fiunt  coniulei  et  procoatules :  rex  e t  poeU  qucUnnis  non  nascitur. 
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• 

are  either  seduced  by  bad  companions,  tel  in  puellam  ifxpingnU, 
vel  in  poculum,  and  so  spend  their  time  to  their  friends  grief 
and  their  own  undoings.  Or,  put  case  they  be  studious,  in« 
^^ustriouB,  of  ripe  wits,  and  perhaps  good  capacities,  then  how 
many  diseases  of  body  and  mind  must  tfa^  encounter  ?  Mo 
laboiu*  in  the  world  hke  unto  study.  It  may  be,  their  tempen^ 
ture  will  not  endure  it :  but,  strivinff  to  be  excellent,  to  know 
all,  they  lose  health,  wealth,  wit,  life,  and  alL  Let  him  yet 
liappily  escape  all  these  hazards,  areis  intestinisy  with  a  body  of 
brass,  and  is  now  consummate  and  ripe;  he  hath  profited  in  his 
studies,  and  proceeded  with  all  applause :  after  many  expences, 
he  is  fit  for  preferment :  where  shall  he  have  it  f  he  is  as  far  to 
seek  it,  as  he  was  (after  twenty  years  standing)  at  the  first  day  of 
his  coming  to  the  university.  For,  what  course  shall  he  take, 
being  now  capable  and  ready  ?  The  most  parable  and  easie,  aud 
about  which  many  are  imployed,  is  to  teach  a  school,  turn 
lecturer  or  curat ;  and,  for  that,  he  shall  have  &ulkners  wages, 
ten  pound  per  annum^  and  his  diet,  or  some  small  stipend,  so 
long  as  he  can  please  his  patron  or  the  parish ;  if  they  approfe 
him  not  (for  usually  they  do  but  a  year  or  two—- as  inconstant, 
as  *  they  that  crj'ed,  "  Hosanna  "  one  day,  and  ^^  Crucifie  him^ 
the  other),  servmg-man  like,  he  must  go  look  a  new  master :  if 
they  do,  what  is  his  reward  ? 

^  Hoc  quoque  te  raanet»  ut  pueros  elementa  docentem 
Occupet  extremis  in  vicis  balba  senectus. 

Like  an  ass,  he  wears  out  his  time  for  provender,  and  can 
shew  a  stum  rod,  togam  tritam  et  laceram,  saith  ^  Haedus,  an 
old  torn  ^own,  an  ensign  of  his  infelicity;  he  hath  his  labour 
for  his  pain,  a  modicum  to  keep  him  till  he  be  decrepit;  and 
that  is  all.  Grammaticus  non  est  felix^  Sfc,  If  ne  be  a 
trencher  chaplain  in  a  gentlemans  house,  (as  it  befel  "^Ea- 
phormio)  after  some  seven  years  service,  he  may  perchance 
nave  a  living  to  the  halves,  or  some  small  rectory  with  the 
•  mother  of  the  maids  at  lengdi,  a  poor  kinswoman,  or  a  crackt 
chamber-maid,  to  have  and  to  hold  during  the  time  of  his  life. 
But,  if  he  offend  his  good  patron,  or  displease  his  lady  mistres 
in  the  mean  time^  « 

«  Ducetur  plants,  velut  ictus  ab  Hercule  Cacas, 
Poneturque  foras,  si  quid  tentaverit  unquam 
Hibccre 

as  Hercules  did  by  Cacus,  he  shall  be  drafted  forth  of  doors 
by  the  heels,  away  with  him.     If  be  bend  nis  forces  to  some 

•Mat  SI.        ^Hor.  ep.2aLl.         *"  Lib.  l.decoMem.  tmor.         '  SstyiteOTU 
'Jut. Sat  5. 
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cnJtm  «tiidies»  vitb  w  ioteot  to  be  a  seariis  to  aone  noUe 
mm,  or  ia  Nich  a  place  with  an  emfaasaadour,  be  shall  fimd 
tha^  theise  persons  rise,  likeprentises,  one  under  another :  and  so, 
in  many  tradesnieni  diope,  when  the  master  is  dead,  the  finre- 
mw  of  the  shop  commonly  steps  in  his  place     Now  ibr  poets, 
rhetoricians,  historians,  phiiofiopliers,  ""mathematicians,  sofdust- 
ers,  &c.  they  are  like  grashoppers :  sing  they  must  in  summer, 
and  pme  in  the  winter;  for  there  is  no  preferment  for  thenu 
Even  so  they  were  at  first,  if  you  will  believe  that  pleasant 
tale  of  Socrates  which  he  told  fair  Phiedrus  under  a  plane-tree^ 
at  the  banks  of  the  river  Ismenus.     About  noon^  when  it  was 
hot,  and  the  grashoppers  made  a  noise,  he  took  that  sweet 
occasion  to  teU  him  a  tale,  how  grashoppers  were  once  scho- 
lars, musicians,  poets,  &c.  before  the  Muses  were  bom,  and 
lived  without  meat  and  drink,  and  for  that  cause  were  turned  by 
Jupiter  into  grashoppers :  and  may  be  turned  again,  in  Tithoni 
cica4^9  out  Lyciorum  ranas,  for  any  reward  I  see  Uiey  are  like 
to  have :  or  else,  in  the  mean  time,  I  would  they  could  live,  as 
they  did,  without  any  viaticum,  like  so  many  ^  manucodiata^  those 
Indian  birds  of  Paradise,  as  we  commonly  call  them — those,  I 
mean,  that  live  with  the  air  and  dew  of  heaven,  and  need  no 
other  food :  for,  being  as  they  are,  their  ^rhetorick  only  serves 
them  to  curse  their  bad  ^fortunes ;  and  many  of  them,  for  want 
of  means,  are  driven  to  bard  shifts;  from  grashoppers,  they  turn 
humble-bees  and  wasps,  plain  parasites,  and  make  the  Muses 
mules,  to  satisfie  their  hunger-starved  panches,  and  get  a  meals 
meat :  To  say  truth,  ^tis  the  common  fortune  of  most  scholars, 
to  be  servile  and  poor,  to  complain  pittifully,  and  lay  open  their 
wants  to  their  respectless  patrons,  as  'Xardan  doth,  as  *Xy- 
lander,  and  matiy  others;  and  (which  is  too  common  in  those 
dedicatory  epistles)  for  hope  of  gain,  to  lye,  flatter,  and  wiu 
hyperbolical  elogiums  and  commendations,  to  magnifie  and 
extol  an  illiterate  unworthy  idiot,  for  his  excellent  vertues, 
whom  they  should  rather  (as  '  Machiavel  observes)  vilifie,  and 
rail  at  downright  for  his  most  notorious  viUanies  and  vices/ 
So  they  prostitute  themselves,  as  fidlers  or  mercenary  trades* 
men,  to  serve  great  mens  turns  for  a  small  reward.     They  are 
like  <  Indians;  they  have  store  of  gold,  but  know  not  the  worth 
of  it :  for  I  am  of  Synesius  opinion,  **  King  Hieron  got  more  by 
Simonides  acquaintanee,  than  Simonides  did  by  his :  they  have 

*  Ars  colit  astra.        ^  AldroTaoduSy  da  Avibus,  1.  1!2.  Gesner,  &c.  '  Literat 

habent,  queit  sUm  et  fortune  wm  nuledicant.  Sat  Menip.  ^  Lib.  de  libris  pro- 

priis.  foL  24.  *  Prsfat  tranilat.  Plutarch.  >  Polit.  disput.  Laudibua  ez- 

toUuot  eoa,  ac  ai  virtutibui  pollerent,  quos,  ob  infinita  acelara,  potiua  vituperare  opor- 
teret.  f  Or,  aa  horaea  know  not  their  atreiigth,  they  conaidar  not  their  own 

worth.  ^  Plura  ex  Siroenidia  familiaritate  Hieron  cenaeqmitua  eat,  quara  ex 

Uieronik  Simonides. 
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their  best  education,  good  institution,  sole  qualification  from  us; 
and,  when  they  have  done  well,  their  honour  and  immortality 
from  us ;  we  are  the  living  tombs,  registers,  and  so  many  trum- 
petours  of  their  fames :  what  was  Achilles,  without  Homer? 
Alexander,  without  Arrian  and  Curtius?  who  had  known  the 
Cesars,  but  for  Suetonius  and  Dion  ? 

•  Vixerunt  fortes  ante  Agamemuona 
Multi :  sed  oinnes  Ulacrvmabiles 
Urgt'ntur,  ignotique,  loogi 
Nocte,  carent  quia  vate  sacro. 

They  are  more  beholden  to  scholars,  than  scholars  to  them;  but 
they  under-value  themselves,  and  so,  by  those  great  men,  are 
kept  down.  Let  them  have  all  that  Encyclopaedia,  all  the  learn- 
ing in  the  world ;  they  must  keep  it  to  themselves,  ^'live  in  base 
esteem^  and  starve^  except  they  will  submit  (as  Budseus  well 
hath  it)  so  many  good  parts^  so  many  ensigns  of  arts^  vertues^ 
and  be  slavishly  obnoxious  to  some  illiterate  potentate^  and  live 
undei'  his  insolent  worship,  or  honour ,  like  parasites,  qui  tam- 
quam  mures,  alienum  partem  comedunt.  For,  to  say  truth,  artes 
hce  non  sunt  lucratixke  (as  Guido  Bonat,  that  great  astrologer 
could  foresee)  they  be  not  gainful  arts  these,  sed  esurientes  et 
famelica;,  but  poor  and  hungry. 

*"  Dat  Galenus  opes ;  dat  Justinianus  honores  ; 
Sed  genus  et  species  cogitur  ire  pedes : 

The  rich  physician,  honoured  lawyers,  ride, 
•^Whil'st  the  poor  scholar  foots  it  by  their  side. 

Poverty  is  tlie  Muses  patrimony ;  and,  as  that  poetical  divinity 
teacheth  us,  wheh  Jupiters  daughters  were  eacn  of  them  mar- 
ried to  the  Gods,  the  Muses  alone  were  left  solitary,  Helicon 
forsaken  of  all  suters;  and  I  believe  it  was,  because  they  had 
no  portion. 

Calliope  longum  coelebs  cur  vixit  in  aevum  ? 
Nempe  nihil  dotis,  quod  numerarct,  erat. 

Why  did  Calliope  live  so  long  a  maid  ? 
Because  she  had  no  dowry  to  be  paid. 

Ever  since,  all  their  followers  are  poor,  forsaken,  and  left  unto 
themselves  ;  in  so  much  that,  as  ^  Petronius  argues,  you  shall 

■  Hor.  lib.  4.  od.  9*  ^  Inter  inertes  et  plebeios  fere  jtcet»  ultimum  locum  ha- 

bens,  nisi  tot  artis  virtutiique  insignia,  turpiter,  obnoxie,  lupparasitando  £ucibiis  intje- 
cerit  protervae  insolentisque  potentiae.  Lib.  1.  de  contemt.  rerum  fortuitannn. 
^  Buchanan,  eleg.  lib.  '  In  Satyrico.  Intrat  senex,  sed  cultu  non  ita  spedosns,  nt 

facile  appareret  eum  hac  noti  literatiun  esse ;  quos  divites  odisse  solent.  Ego,  ioquit, 
poeta  sum.  Qnare  ergo  tam  male  vestitus  es  ?  Propter  hoc  ipsuro ;  amor  ingenii  nemi- 
nem  unquam  divitem  fecit. 
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likely  know  them  by  their  cloaths.  There  came^  saith  he, 
by  chance  into  my  company^  a  feUcw,  not  very  spruce  to 
ioaJk  on,  that  I  could  perceive,  by  that  note  alone^  he  was  a 
scholar,  whom  commonly  rich  men  hate.  I  asked  him  what 
he  was  :  he  answered,  a  poet.  I  demanded  again  why  he  was 
so  ragged :  he  told  me,  this  kind  of  learning  never  made  any 
man  rich. 

*Qui  pelago  credit,  magno  se  foenore  toll  it ; 
Qui  pugnas  et  castra  petit»  prsecingitur  auro  ; 
Vilis  adulator  picto  jacet  ebrius  ostro ; 
Sola  pruinosis  horret  facundia  pannis. 

A  merchants  gain  is  great,  that  goes  to  sea  : 

A  souldier  embossed  all  in  gold : 
A  flatterer  lyes  fox*d  in  brave  array , 

A  scholar  only  ragged  to  behold. 

All  which  our  ordinary  students  right  well  perceiving  in  the 
universities — how  unprofitable  these  poetical,    mathematical, 
and  philosophical  studies  are,  how  little  respected,  how  few 
patrons— ^apply  themselves  in  all  haste  to  those  three  commo- 
dious professions  of  law,  physick,  and  divinity,  sharing  them- 
selves between  them,  ^  rejecting  these  arts  in  the  mean  time, 
history,  philosophy,  philology,  or  lightly  passing  them  over, 
as  pleasant  toyes,  fitting  only  table  talk,  and  to  furnish  them 
with  discourse.     They  are  not  so  behoveful :  he  that  can  tell 
his  money,  hath  arithmetick  enough :  he  is  a  true  geometri- 
dan,  can  measure  out  a  good  fortune  to  himself;  a  perfect 
astrologer,  tbat  can  cast  the  rise  and  fall  of  others,  ana  mark 
their  errant  motions  to  his  own  use.     The  best  opticks  are,  to 
reflect  the  beams  of  some  great  mens  favour  and  grace  to  shine 
upon  him.     He  is  a  good  engineer,  that  alone  can  make  an  in- 
strument to  get  preferment     This  was  the  common  tenent 
and  practice  of  Poland,  as  Cromerus  observed,  not  long  since, 
in  the  first  book  of  his  history:  their  universities  were  gene- 
rally base ;  not  a  philosopher,  a  mathematician,  an  antiquary, 
&c.  to  be  found  of  any  note  amongst  them,  because  they  had 
no  set  reward  or  stipend ;  but  every  man  betook  himself  to  di- 
vinity, hoc  solum    in    fX)tis  habens,  opimum   sacerdotium ;  a 
good  personage  was  their  aim.     This  was  the  practice  of  some 
of  our   neer   neighbours,  as    ^Lipsius  inveighs;  they  thrust 
their  children  to  the  study  of  law  and  divinity,  before  they  be 
informed  aright,  or  capMc  of  such  studies.    Scilicet  omnibus 

*  Petronius  Arbiter.  ^  Oppressus  paupertate  animus  aihil  ezimium  aut  sub- 

lime cogitare  potest     Amcenitates  literarum.  aut  elegantiam,  quoniam  nihil  prsesidii 
in  bis  ad  vitae  commoduin  videt,  primo  negiigciv,  mox  odisse,  incipit.     Hdns. 
*Bpisto1.  qua^st  lib.  4.  cp.  21. 
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artibas  mitatat  spes  lucri ;  ft  formffrior  efi  cumuhg  auriy 
quant  qtddqtdd  Grad  Latinique  ddirantes  scripsenifU.  Et 
hoo  tmmero  deinde  veniunt  ad  gubemacula  refpub.  intersmtt 
et.  prwsunt  c&nsiliis  reguni  /  o  pater !  o  patria  /  so  he  com- 
plained ;  and  so  many  others :  for  even  so  we  find,  to  serf^  i 
great  man,  to  get  an  office  in  some  bishcps  court  (to  practi^ 
in  some  good  town),  or  compass  a  benence,  is  the  mark  we 
shoot  at,  as  being  so  advantagious,  the  high  way  to  preferment 
Although,  many  times,  for  ought  I  can  see,  these  men  fail  as 
often  as  the  rest  in  their  projects,  and  are  as  usually  frustrate  of 
their  hopes :  for,  let  him  be  a  doctor  of  the  law,  an  excellent 
civilian  of  good  worth,  where  shall  he  practise  and  expatiate? 
Their  fields  are  so  scant,  the  civil  law  with  us  so  contracted 
with  prohibitions,  so  few  causes,  by  reason  of  those  all-devour- 
ing municipal  laws  {quibus  nihil  illiteratiusy  saith  *^  Krasmus— 
an  illiterate  and  a  barbarous  study ;  for,  though  they  be  never  so 
well  learned  in  it,  1  can  hardly  vouchsafe  tnem  the  name  of 
scholars,  except  they  be  otherwise  qualified)  and  so  few  courts 
are  left  to  that  profession,  such  slender  offices,  and  those  com- 
monly to  be  compassed  at  such  dear  rates,  that  I  know  not  how 
^m  ingenious  man  should  thrive  amongst  them.  Now,  for  pby- 
*^sician8,  there  are  in  every  village  so  many  mountebanks,  empe- 
ricks^  quack-salvers,  Paracelsians  (as  they  call  themselves),  cau- 
si^  et  sanicida  (so  ^  Clenard  terms  them),  wisards,  alcumists, 
poor  vicars,  cast  MK>thecaries,  plrfrsicians  men,  barbers,  and 
0Mxl  wives,  profissBing  great  skill,  that  I  make  great  doubt  hour 
uey  shall  be  maintaineo,  or  who  shall  be  their  patients.  B^ 
sides,  there  are  so  many  of  both  sorts,  and  some  of  them  sach 
hnpyies,  so  covetous,  so  clamorous,  so  impudent,  and  (asr  ^he 
saia)  litigious  idiots, 

Quibus  loquacis  afiatim  arrogantise  est, 

Peritise  panim  aut  nihil. 
Nee  ulla  mica  literarii  salis; 

Crumenimulga  natio, 
Loquutuleia  turha,  litiam  strophe, 

Maligna  litigantium'< 
Cohors,  togati  vultores, 

Lavernse  alumni,  agyrts,  &c. 

Which  have  no  skill,  but  prating  arrogance, 
No  learning,  such  k  purse-milking' nnt ion, 

Gown'd  vultures,  thieves,  and  a  litigious  rout 
Of  couseners,  that  haunt  this  occupation, 

that'  thejr  cannot  v^ell  tell  how  to  live  one  by  anodier,  but,  at 
he  jested  (in  the  comedy)  of  clocks,  they  were  so  many,  "^  major 
pars  poptdi  aridd  reptat  foeme^    they   are   almost  starved  a 

■  ncoron.  dial.      •»  Epi«t.  lib.  2.      "^  Jl,  Dousa,  Epodon  lib.  2.  ctr.  2.     *  PUutut. 
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gTMtl  port  of  tbeBBt»  and  ready  to  devour  their  fellows,  ^et 
naxid  calliditaie  se  corripere ;  such  a  multitude  of  pettifoggers 
and  empericks,  such  impostors,  that  an  honest  man  knows 
not  in  wnat  sort  to  compose  and  behave  himself  in  tlieir  society, 
to  carry  himself  with  credit  in  so  vile  a  rout ;  scientut  nomen^  toi 
sumtibus  partum  et  vigiliisy  prqfiteri  dispudeaty  postquam^  Sfc, 

Last  of  all,  to  come  to  our  divines,  the  most  noble  profession 
and  worthy  of  double  honour,  but  of  all  others  the  most  dis- 
tressed and  miserable.^  If  you  will  not  believe  me,  hear  a  brief  ' 
of  it,  as  it  was,  not  many  years  since,  publicly  preached  at  Pauls 
cross,  '^  by  a  grave  minister  then,  and  now  a  reverend  bishop  of 
this  land     /le,  that  are  bred  up  in  learnings  and desiinaied  by 
our  parents  to  this  end,  we  suffer  our  childhood  in  the  granuner 
school^  which  Austin  calls  magnam  tjO'annidem,  et  grave  ma- 
lum, and  compares  it  to  the  torments  of  martyrdom ;  when  we 
came  to  the  university ^  if  we  live  of  the  college  allowance,  as 
Pkalaris  objected  to  the  Leontines,  'farrwy  Bv^eus,  ?rXi;v  XifL»  xat 
f«Cff •  needy  of  all  things  btd  hunger  and  fear ;  or,  if  we^  be 
maintained  but  partly  ly  our  parents  cost,  to  expend  in  [un]  ne- 
cessary  maintenance,  books,  and  degrees,  before  we  come  ta  any 
perfection,  five  hundreth  pounds,  or  a  thousand  marks.     If,  by 
this  price  <fthe  expence  of  time,  our  bodies  and  spirits,  oursub^ 
stance  and  patrimonies,  we  cannot  purchase  those  small  re- 
wards,  which  are  ours  by  law,  and  the  right  of  inheritance,  a 
poor  personage,  or  a  vicarage  ofSOl,  per  annum,  but  we  must 
pay  to  the  patron  fn-  the  lease  of  a  Hfe  {a  spent  and  out»^om 
iife),  eUher  in  anmud  pensiofi,  or  aboee  the  rate  of  a  coppyhcM, 
mnd  that  with  the  hazard  and  loss  of  our  souls,  by  simony  and 
perjury,  and  the  forfeiture  of  aii  our  spiritual  preferments^  m 
esse  and  posse,  both  present  and  to  eome;  what  father  after  a 
while  will  be  so  improvident,  to  bring  up  kis  son^  to  his  great 
charge,  to  this  necessary  beggery  ^  What  Christian  will  be  so 
trreUgious^  to  bring  up  his  son  in  thai  course  of  li/e,  whicA,  by 
all  probability  and  necessity,  coffH  ad  turpia,  enforcing  to  sin, 
will  entan^  him  in  sirtmny  andperjuty,  when  as  the  peetsatth, 

Invitatuii  ad  hcc  aliquis^do  peats  ii«gabit 

a  beggers  brat,  taken  from  the  bridge  where  he  sits  a  begging, 
^ke  knew  the  inconvenienscj  had  cause  to  refuse  it  This^  be- 
ing thus,  have  not  we  fisbed  fiiir  all  l^iis- while,  that  are  initiate 
dbines^.  to  find  no  better  iruits  of  tnur  laboofs? 

*  Hoc  estv  cur  pail(3s<?  cur  quk  non  prandsat,  hoe  ej^  ? 
D0  we  macerate  our  selves  Cor  das  ?   is  it  for  this  we  rise  so 
early  all  the  year  long,  ^leaping  (as  he  saith)  out  of  our  beds, 
when  we  hear  the  bell  ring,  as  if  we  had  heard  a  thunder  dap  f 

■  Bare.  Argcmii.  lib.  5.  ^  Joh..  Ho«aoa»  4  Novembrit^  1 507.        The  seniioii 

WM  priotadby  Arnold  Hjurtiield.  «  P^  Sat.  X  '*  E  lecto  exnliantet» 

ad  lubitum  tintinnabuli  plausum,  quasi  fulminc  territi.  I. 
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If  this  be  all  the  respect,  reward,  and  honour,  we  shall  haTe, 
*  Frange  leves  calamos,  et  scinde,  Thalia,  lihellos: 

let  us  give  over  our  books,  and  betake  our  selves  to  some 
other  course  of  life.     To  what  end  should  we  study? 

**  Quid  me  literulas  stuiti  docuere  parente«  I 

what  did  our  parents  mean  to  make  us  scholars,  to  be  as  far  to 
seek  for  preferment  after  twenty  years  study,  as  we  were  at  first? 
why  do  we  take  such  pains? 

Quid  taciturn  insanis  juvat  impallescere  chart  is  ? 

If  there  be  no  more  hope  of  reward,  no  better  encouragement 
I  say  again, 

Frange  leves  calamos^  etscinde,  Thalia,  libel los  : 

let's  turn  souldiers,  sell  our  books,  and  buy  swords,  guns,  and 
pikes,  or  stop  bottles  with  them,  turn  our  philosophers  gowns 
(as  Cleanthes  once  did)  unto  millers  coats,  leave  all,  and  ra- 
ther betake  our  selves  to  any  other  course  of  life,  than  to  con- 
tinue longer  in  this  misery.  ""  Priest  at  dentiscalpia  radere^ 
qtiam  literariis  monumentis  magnatum  favor  em  emendicare, 

Yea^  but  me  thinks  I  hear  some  man  except  at  these  words, 
that  (though  this  be  true  which  I  have  said  of  the  estate  of 
scholars,  and  especially  of  divines,  that  it  is  miserable  and 
distressed  at  this  time,  that  the  church  suiFers  shipwrack  of 
her  ffoods,  and  that  they  have  just  cause  to  complain)  there  is 
a  faint ;  but  whence  proceeds  it  ?  if  the  cause  were  justly  ex- 
amined, it  would  be  retorted  upon  our  selves ;  if  we  were  citfed 
at  that  tribunal  of  truth,  we  should  be  found  guilty,  and  not 
able  to  excuse  it.  That  there  is  a  fault  among  us,  1  confess; 
and,  were  there  not  a  buyer,  there  would  not  ue  a  seller :  but 
to  him  that  will  consider  better  of  it,  it  will  more  than  mani- 
festly appear,  that  the  fountain  of  these  miseries  proceeds  from 
these  griping  patrons.  In  accusing  them,  I  do  not  altogether 
excuse  us:  both  are  faulty,  they  ana  we:  yet,  in  my  judgement, 
theirs  is  the  greater  fault,  more  apparent  causes,  and  more  to 
be  condemned.  For  my  part,  if  it  be  not  with  me  as  I  would, 
or  as  it  should,  I  do  ascribe  the  cause  (as  '^  Cardan  did  in  the 
like  case)  meo  infortunio  potius  quam  illm-um  sceleri^  to 
*mine  own  inelicity,  rather  than  their  naughtiness,  (although 
I  have  been  baffled  in  my  time  by  some  of  them,  and  have  as 
just  cause  to  complain  as  another)  or  rather  indeed  to  mine 

*  Mart  ^  Mart  <"  Sat  Menip.  <*  Lib.  3.  de  cons.  •  I  had  no 

money :  I  wanted  impudence :  I  could  not  scamble»  temporize*  dissemble :  non  pras- 
deret  olus,  &c. — Vis,  dicam  ?  ad  palpandum  et  adulandum  penitus  intulsus,  rccudi 
non  possum,  jam  senior,  ut  sim  talis ;  et  fingi  nolo*  iitcunque  male  cedat  in  rrm  meam, 
rt  obsrurus  indc  delitescam. 
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ciWn  n^Hgence ;  for  I  was  ever  like  that  Alexander  (in  *  Plu- 
larch)  Cf9»9U9  his  tutor  in  philosophy,  who,  though  he  lived 
nmxy  y^ar^  ff^miliarly  with  rich  Crassus,  was  even  as  poor  when 
trqmt  (whi(dl  mnny  wondred  at)  as  when  he  came  first  to  him. 
He  neVer  ti^k^ ;  the  other  never  gave  him  any  thing ;  when  he 
travdUed  with  Cros^us,  be  borrow^  an  hat  of  him,  at  his  return 
restored  it  Oji^in.  I  have  had  some  such  noble  friends,  ac- 
quaintance, 4nd  scholars ;  but,  most  part,  (common  courtesies 
and  ordinary  respects  excepted)  they  and  1  p^rted  as  we  met: 
they  gave  me  as  much  as  I  requested,  and  that  was— —And  as 
Alexander  ab  Alexandro  {Genial,  dier,  L  6.  c.  16)  made  answer 
to  iiieroriy mus  Massainus,  that  wondred,  quum  plures  ignavos 
^  ignolnks  ad  dignitates  et  sacerdotia  promotos  quotidie 
videre^  wh&a^  other  men  rose^  still  he  was  m  the  same  state, 
fod^v^  tenOTfi  e^forhma^  cut  mercedem  laborum  sHuiiorumque  de» 
berip^ar^i  whom  he  thought  to  deserve  as  well  as  the  rest — 
be  in^e  answer,  that  he  was  content  with  his  present  estate, 
wai^  l¥>t  iMIibitiaus :  and,  although  o^jurgabundus  suam  segni^ 
tiem  accHmretf  atm  obscurte  sortis  homines  ad  sacerdotia  et 
ponfji)lpatus  evecto^  ^c.  he  chid  him  for  his  backwardness,  yet 
be  was  still  the  same :  and  for  my  part  (though  1  be  not  worthy 
perhaps  to  carry  Alexanders  books)  yet,  by  some  overweening 
aod  well  wishing  friends,  the  like  speeches  have  been  used 
1^  tae ;  but  I  replied  still,  with  Alexander,  that  I  had  enough, 
and  more  perad venture  than  I  deserved ;  and,  with  Libamus 
Sopbiata,  that  rather  chose  (when  honours  and  offices  by  the 
^p^peroMeT  were  ofTered  unto  him)  to  be  talis  sopAista,  quam 
t€flis  fmgiH^atuSi  I  had  as  live  be  still  Democritus  junior, 
auoiid  prixm  privatus^  si  mihi  jam   daretur  optio^   quojn  talis 

fort^me  dfKtai'i  talis  dominus. Sed  quorsum  h<Ec  ?     For  the 

rest,  'tis,  on  both  sides,  /acinus  detestandtmi  to  buy  apd  sell 
livin&9  tQ  detain  from  the  church  that  which  Gods  and  mens 
iawsliikve  bestowed  on  it;  but  in  them  most,,  and  that  from 
th^  OQvetaiisness  end  ignorance  of  such  as  are  interested  in  this 
busin^e^'  I  name  covetousness  in  the  first  place,  as  the  root  of 
aU  these  xnischiefs,  which  (Achan  like)  compels  them  to 
fipnuriit  so^rUege,  and  to  make  simoniacal  compacts^  (and  what 
QOl?)  lo  their  own  ends,  "and  that  kindles  Gods  wrath,  brings  a 
pl^giK?»  vengeance^  and  an  heavy  visitation  upon  themselves  and 
Pthem.  Some,  out  of  that  insatiabl^aesire  of  filthy  lucre,  to  be 
eUncbed,  ewe  not  how  they  come  by  it,  per  fas  et  nefasy  hook 
pr  crook,  so  they  have  it.  And  others,  when  they  have,  with 
riot  and  prodigality,  imbezelled  their  estates,  to  recover  them- 


'\ 


•  Vit  Ccassi.  Nee  facile  judicari  potest,  utrum  pauperior  cum  primo  ad  Crassuin,  &c 
^  Deum  habent  iratum  ;  sibique  mortem  stemam  acquinint,  aliis  miserabilem  ruinam. 
Serrariut,  in  Josuani,  7.     Euripides. 
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selves,  make  a  prey  of  tbe  church,  (robbing  it,  as  *  Julian  the 
Apostate  did)  spoile  parsons  of  their  revenues  (in  keeping  half 
back,  ^as  a  great  man  amongst  us  observes)  and  that  maintenance 
on  which  they  should  live  $  by  means  whereof^  barbarism  is  in- 
creased, and  a  great  decay  of  Christian  professours :  for  who  will 
apply  himself  to  these  divine  studies,  nis  son,  or  friend,  when, 
idter  great  pains  taken,  they  shall  have  nothing  whereupon  to 
live  ?    But  with  what  event  do  they  theito  things  ? 

^Opesque  totis  viribus  venamini: 
At  inde  messis  accidit  miserrima. 

They  toyle  and  movie,  but  what  reap  they  ?     They  are  com- 
monly unfortunate  families  that  use  it,  accursed  in  their  progaij, 
and,  as  common  experience  evinceth,  accursed  themselves  in 
all  their  proceedings.     With  what  face  (as  ^  he  quotes  out  of 
Austin)  can  they  expect  a  blessing  or  inheritance  from  Christ 
in  heaven^  that  defraud  Christ  of  his  in/ieritakce  here  on  earth  ? 
I  would  all  our  simoniacal  patrons,  and  such  as  detain  tithes, 
would  read  those  judicious  tracts  of  S*"  Henry  Spelman,  and  S' 
James  Sempill,  knights ;  those  late  elaborate  and  learned  trea- 
tises of  D*^  Tilslye  and  M'  Montague,  which  they  have  written 
of  that  subject.     But,  though  they  should  read,  it  would  be 
to  small  purpose;    clameSf   licet,   et  mare   ccelo   confimdas; 
thunder,  lighten,  preach  hell  and  damnation,  tell  them  'tis  a 
sin :  they  will  not  believe  it ;  denounce  and  terrific ;  Aey 
have  ®  cauterized  consciences ;  they  do  not  attend ;  as  the  in- 
chanted  adder^  they  stop  their  ears.    Call  them  base,  irrdigioos, 
prophane,  barbarous,  pagans,  atheists,  epicures,  (as  some  of  them 
surely  are)  with  the  bawd  in  Plautus,  Euge !  optime!  they 
cry ;  and  applaud  themselves  with  that  miser,  ^simul  ac  nummos 
contemplor  in  area:  say  what  you  will,  quocunque  mode  rem: 
as  a  dog  barks  at  the  moon,  to  no  purpose  are  your  sayings : 
take  your  heaven,  let  them  have  money — a  base,  prophane^ 
epicurean,  hypocritical  rout.     For  my  part,  let  them  pretoad 
what  zeal  they  will,  counterfeit  religion,  blear  the  worlds  eyes, 
bumbast  themselves,  and  stuiFe  out  their  greatness  with  church 
spoils,  shine  like  so  many  peacocks — so  cold  is  my  charity,  so 
oefective  in  this  behalf,  that  I  shall  never  think  better  of  tnem, 
than  that  they  are  rotten  at  core,  their  bones  are  foil  of  epi- 
curean hypocrisie,  and  atheistical  marrow ;  they  are  worse  than 
heathens*     For,  as  Dionysius  Halicamasseus  observes  (Antiq. 
Mom.  lib,  7)   ^Primum  locum,  Sfc.     Greeks  and  barharians 

•  Niccphorus,  lib.  10.  cap.  5.  »» Lord  Cook,  in  hit  Reports,  secoad  piit, 

fol.  44.              «  Euripides.  «»  Sir  Henry  Spelraan,  de  non  temertndis  EcdesHs. 

*  1  Tim.  A.  '2.            *  Hor.  s  Prifnum  locum  apud  omnes  gentes  habet  patritiiis 

deorum   cultus,  ct  geniorum;  nam  hunc  dtutissimc  custodiunt,  tain  Gneci  qoiin 
btibariy  &c. 
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€)bserv€  aU  religious  rites,  and  dare  not  break  them^  for  fear 
<^  offending  their  gods :  but  our  simoniacal  contracters,  our 
seoseiess  Achans,  our  stupified  patrons,  fear  neither  God  nor 
I>evii :  they  have  evasions  for  it ;  it  is  no  sin,  or  not  due  Jure 
divino,  or,  if  a  sin,  no  great  sin,  &c  And,  though  they  be  daily 
punished  for  it,  and  they  do  manifestly  perceive,  that  (as  he  said) 
fro6t  and  fraud  come  to  foul  ei^ds ;  yet  (as  *  Chrysostome  follows 
it)  nulla  expcend  fit  correctio ;  et,  quasi  adversis  malitia  hominupi 
provocetur,  crescit  quotidie  quod  puniatur :  they  are  rather  worse  ^ 
than  better :  '    '       r 


-irara  atque  animos  a  crimine  sumunt; 


and  the  more  they  are  corrected,  the  more  they  offend:  but  let 
them  take  their  course,  (^  Rode,  caper,  vitem)  go  ofi  still  as 
they  begin,  (^^^^tis  no  sin  I")  let  them  rejoyce  secure:  Godis 
▼engeance  will  overtake  them  in  the  end ;  and  these  ill  gotten 
goods,  as  an  eagles  feathers,  ^  will  consume  the  rest  oi  their 
substance :  it  is  "*  auruni  Totosanum,  and  will  produce  no  better 
effects.  Let  them  lay  it  up  safe,  and  make  their  conveyances 
never  so  close,  lock  and  shut  door,  saith  ®  Chrysostome :  yet  fraud 
and  caoetousnesSy  two  most  violent  thieves,  are  still  included;  and 
a  little  gain,  evil  gotten,  will  subvert  the  rest  of  their  goods. 
The  eagle  in  iEsop,  seeing  a  piece  of  flesh,  now  ready  to  be  sa- 
crificed, swept  it  away  with  her  claws,  and  carried  it  to  her 
nest :  but  there  was  a  burning  coal  stuck  to  it  by  chance,  which 
unawares  consumed  her  young  ones,  nest  and  all  toj^ther.  Let 
our  simoniacal  church-chopping  patrons,  and  sacril^ous  har- 
pies, look  for  no  better  success. 

A  second  cause  is  ignorance,  and  from  thence  contempt ; 
successit  odium  in  literas  ab  ignorantid  vulgi ;  which 'Junius     . 
well  perceived :  this  hatred  and  contempt  of  learning  proceeds  v 
out  of  ^ignorance;  as  they  are  themselves  barbarous,  idiots, 
dull,  illiterate,  and  proud,  so  they  esteem  of  others. 

Sint  Mxcenates^  non  deerunt,  Flacce,  Marones : 

let  there  be  bountiful  patrons,  and  there  will  be  painful  scholars 
in  all  sciences.  But,  when  they  contemn  learning,  and  think 
themselves  sufficiently  qualifiea,  if  they  can  write  and  read, 
scamble  at  a  piece  of'^evidence,  or  have  so  much  Latin  as  thai 
emperour  had,  ^  qui  nescit  dissimulare,  nescit  vivere,  they  are 
unnt  to  do  their  countrey  service,  to  perform  or  undertake 

*Tom  1.  de  steril.  trium  annorum  sub  EliA  sermone.  ^  Ovid.  Faft.  'De 

male  quaesitis  vix  gaudet  tertius  haeres.  ^  Strabo,  1. 4.  Geog.  « 'Njhil  facilius 

opes  erertet,  quam  avaritia  et  fraude  parta.  Etsi  enim  seram  addas  tali  arcae,  et  cacteriore 
juMii  et  yecte  earn  communias,  intus  tamen  fraudcm  et  avaritiam,  &c.  lo  5  Corinth. 
'Acad.  cap.  7.  >  Ars  ncmincm  habct  ioimicum,  prsDter  ignorantem.  i*  He 

that  caxinot  dissemble  cannot  live. 
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any  action  or  employment,  which  mesj  tend  to  the  good  of 
a  common-wealth,  except  it  be  to  fight,  or  to  do  countrej 
justice,   with  common  sense,  which  every  yeoman  can  Uke- 
y  wise  do.    And  so  they  bring  up  their  children,  rude  as  they  are 
J  themselves,  unqualified,  untaught,  uncivil  most  part    ^  Qtos 
e  nostrd  jufoerUvte  legitime  instituitur  Uteris  ?   quis  oratom 
out  phiiosophot  tangit?   quis  historiam   legiiy    iUam  rerun 
agendarum  quasi  aitimam  ?    Preecipitant  parenies  voia  sua^  4^. 
^twas  Lipsius  complaint  to  his  illiterate  countrey-men :  it  msy 
be  ours.    Now  shall  these  men  judge  of  a  scholars  worthy  tlud 
have  no  worth,  that  know  not  what  belongs  to  a  students  labours, 
that  cannot  distinguish  between  a  true  scholar  and  a  drone?  or 
him  that  by  reason  of  a  voluble  tongue,  a  strong  vcicdj  a 
pleasing  tone,  and  some  trivantly  Pdyanthean  helps,  steak 
and  gleans  a  few  notes  firom  other  mens  harvests,  and  so  makes 
m  fairer  shew,  than  be  that  is  truly  learned  indeed ;  that  thinb 
it  no  more  to  preach,  than  to  speak,  ^or  to  run  away  with 
an  empty  cart  (as  a  grave  man  said)  ;*  and  thereupon  vilifie 
OS,  and  our  pains;  scorn  us,  and   ail  learning.      ^^Becanae 
they  are  rich,  and  have  other   means  to  live,   they   think 
it  concerns  them  not  to  know,  or  to  trouble  themsenres  widi 
it;  a  fitter  task  for  younger  brothers,  or  poor  mens  soni, 
to  be  pen  and  inkhorn  men,  pedantical  slaves,  and  no  ndiit  be- 
seeming the  calling  of  a  gentleman,  as  Frenchmen  and  Ger- 
mans commonly  &j  neglecting  therefinre  all  hiimane  learning: 
what  have  they  to  do  wiu  it?   Xet  marriners  learn  astronomy ; 
merchants  fiustors  study  arithmetick ;  surveyors  get  them  geo- 
metry; spectacle-makers  opticks ;  landleapers  geography;  town- 
darks  rhetorick ;  what  should  he  do  with  a  ^de,  that  hi^  no 
ground  to  dig?  or  they  with  learning,  that  have  no  use  of  it? 
Thus  they  reason,  and  are  not  ashamed  to  let  marriners,  pren- 
tises,  and  the  basest  servants,  be  better  qualified  than  themsdivei. 
In  former  times,  kings,  princes,  and  emperours  were  the  ooly 
scholars,  excellent  in  all  faculties. 

Julius  Caesar  mended  the  year,  and  writ  his  own  Commen- 
taries: 


•*  media  inter  proelia,  semper 


StelJarum  coelique  plagis,  auperisque  vacavit. 

^  Antomnus,  Adrian,  Nero,  Severus,  Julian^  &a    ^Michad  die 
eoiperour,  and  Isacius,  were  so  much  given  to  their  studies^  that 


*  Epist  quaest  Lib.  4.  qnat  21 .  Lipsius.  ^Dr.  King,  in  hit  hit  leetmv  m 

Jooah,  sometimes  right  reverend  loi^  bishop  of  London.  '  Quibns  opes  eC  otivBr 

hi  birharo  fastu  literas  contemnunt.  «  Lucan.  lib.  8.  •  Sputtto.  Soficiti  de 

rebus  nimts.  '^Nicet.  L  Anal.  Fumis  lucubrationum  tordebant. 
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no  base  fidlow  would  take  so  much  pains :  Orion,  Perseus,  Air 
phonsusy  PtolemaeuSy&mous  astronomers;  Sabor,  Mitbridatei, 
Lysimachus^  admired  physicians — Platos  kings,  all ;  £vax,  that 
Arabian  prince,  a  most  expert  jueller,  and  an  exquisite  phi- 
losopher ;  the  kings  of  JE^mt  were  priests  of  old,  and  chosen 
from  thence:  Rex  idem  hominum^  Phcebique  sacerdos:  but 
those  heroical  times  are  past :  the  Muses  are  now  banished,  in 
this  bastard  age,  ad  sordida  tuguriolaj  to  meaner  persons,  and 
confined  alone  almost  to  universities*  In  those  dayes,  scholars 
were  highly  beloved,  *  honoured,  esteemed,  ad  old  Ennius 
by  Scipio  Africanus,  Virgil  by  Augustus,  Horace  by  Maecenas ; 
princes  companions;  dear  to  them,  as  Anacreon  to  Poly- 
crates,  Philoxenus  to  Dionysius,  and  highly  rewarded,  Alex^ 
ander  sent  Xenocrates  the  philosopher  nny  tidents,  because  he 
was  poor,  visu  rerum  out  eruditione  prastantes  xiri  mensU 
dim  return  adAHntif  as  Philostratus  relates  of  Adrian,  and 
Lampndius  of  Alexander  Severus.  Famous  darks  came  to 
these  princes  courts,  velut  in  Lycceum^  as  to  an  university^ 
tfid  were  admitted  to  their  tables,  quasi  divum  epulis  accufU" 
bentes ;  Archelaiis,  that  Macedonian  king,  would  not  willingly 
sup  without  Euripides,  (amongst  the  rest  he  drank  to  him  at 
supper  one  night,  and  gave  hun  a  cup  of  gold  for  his  pains) 
ddectcUus  poetde  suavi  sermone :  and  it  was  fit  it  should  be  so» 
because  (as  ^  Plato  in  his  Protagoras  well  saith)  a  good  philo^ 
sopher  as  much  excells  other  men,  as  a  great  king  dotn  the 
commons  of  his  countrey ;  and  again,  *"  quoniam  illis  nihil  deest^ 
et  mimme  egere  solent^  et  disciplinasy  quas  profUentwry  soli  a 
contemtu  vindicare  possunt ;  they  needed  not  to  beg  so  basely^ 
as  they  compell  ^  scholars  in  our  times  to  complain  of  poverty, 
or  crouch  to  a  rich  chuff  for  a  meals  meat,  but  could  vindicate 
themselves,  and  those  arts  which  they  professed.  Now  they 
would  and  cannot;  for  it  is  held  by  some  of  them,  as  an  axiom, 
that  to  keep  them  poor,  will  make  them  study ;  they  must  be 
dieted,  as  horses  to  a  race,  not  pampered ;  ^  alendos  vohmt^  non 
saeinandosy  ne  melioris  rnentisnammula  extinguatur :  a  fat  bird/ 
wul  not  sing,  a  fiit  dog  cannot  nunt ;  and  so,  by  this  depression 
of  theirs,  ^  some  want  means,  others  will,  all  want  ^  incourage- 
ment,  as  being  forsaken  almost,  and  generally  contemned.  ^Tis 
an  old  sayings 

SiDt  Msecenates,  non  deerunt,  Flacce,  Marones ; 

*  Grammaticis  olim  et  dialecticis  jurisque  professoribus,  qui  apecitnen  «niditioiiia  de« 
diaaent,  eadem  dignttatia  insignia  decrevenint  imperatores,  quibuc  oroahant  heroas. 
Eraam.  ep.  Jo.  F2»o  epis.  Vien.  «  ^  Probus  vir  et  philoaopbua  magis  pneatat  inter 
alioa  bominea,  quam  rex  inclytua  inter  plebeios.  ^  Heinsius,  praefat  Puematum. 

^  Servile  nooien  acholaria  jam.  *  Seneca.  ^  Hatid  facile  emeigunt,  &c. 

K  Mediil  quod  noctia  ab  bora  Sedisti,  qua  nemo  fabcr,  qua  nemo  sedebat.  Qui  docet 
obliquo  Uoam  diducere  ferro ;   Ran  tamen  mercea.  Juv.  Sat«  7. 
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* 

and  'tis  a  true  saying  still.    Yet  oftentimes,  I  may  not  deny  it, 
the  main  fault  is  in  ourselves.  Our  academicks  too  frequendj 
offend  in  neglecting  patrons  (as  ''Erasmus  well  taxeth),  or 
making  ill  cnoice  of  them ;  negligtmus  oblatos,  aut  ampiecti" 
mur  pamm  aptos ;   or,  if  we  get  a  good  wie,  non  studemus 
mtUuis  officiiz  favorem  ejus  alere,  we  do  not  plye  and  follow 
him  as  we  should.     Idem  rnihi  accidit  adolescenti  (saith  Erafr 
mus,  acknowledging  his  fault) ;  et  gravissime  peccavi :  and  so 
may  **  I  say  my  self,  1  have  offended  in  this,  and  so  peradventure 
have  many  others :  we  did  not  respondere  magnatumfavoribusj 
qui  cceperunt  nos  amplecti^  ^PPV  ^^^  selves  with  that  readi- 
ness we  should:    idleness,  love  of  liberty,  {immodicus  amor 
libertatis  effecit^  ut  diu  aim  perfidis  amicis^  as  he  confesseth,  et 
// pertinaci  paupertate^  colluctarer)  bashfulness,  melancholy,  time- 
rousness,  cause  many  of  us  to  be  too  backward  and  remiss.  So 
some  offend  in  one  extream,  but  too  many  on  the  other:  we 
are,  most  part,  two  forward,  too  solicitous,  too  ambitious,  too 
impudent:   we  commonly  complain  deesse  Mxecenates^  want 
of  encouragement,  want  of  means,  when  as  the  true  defect  is 
our  want  of  worthy  our  insufficiency.     Did  Maecenas  take 
notice  of  Horace  or  Virgil,  till  they  had  shewed  themselves 
first  ?  or  had  Bavius  and  Maevius  any  patrons  ?  Egregitim  spe- 
cimen denti  saith  Erasmus :  let  them  approve  themselves  worthy 
first,  sufficiently  qualified  for  learning  and  manners,  before  they 
presume  or  impudently  intrude  and  put  themselves  on  great 
men,   as  too  many  do,  with   such  base  flattery,   parasitical 
collo^ing,  such  hyperbolical  elogies  they  do  usually  insinuate, 
that  It  is  a  shame  to  hear  and  see.    Immodiae  laudes  concilianl 
invidiamy  potius  quam  laudem;   and  vain  commendations  de- 
rogate from  truth ;  and  we  think,  in  conclusion,  non  melius  de 
laudato^  pejus  de  laudante,  ill  of  both,   tlie  commender  and 
commended.     So  we  offend;  but  the  main  fault  is  in  their 
harshness,  defect  of  patrons.     How  beloved  of  old,  and  how 
much  respected,  was  Plato  of  Dionysius!  How  dear  to  Alex- 
ander was  Aristotle,  Demaratus  to  Philip,  Solon  to  Croesus, 
Anaxarchus  and  Trebatius  to  Augustus,  Cassius  to  Vespasian, 
Plutarch  to  Trajan,  Seneca  to  Nero,  Simonides  to  Hieron !  how 
honoured ! 

c  Sed  haec  prius  fuere  ;  nunc  recon^ita 
Senent  quiete : 

those  dayes  are  gone ; 

£t  spes  et  ratio  studiorum  inCeesare  tantum  : 

■  Chil.  A.  ci flit.  I.  aday.  I.  •*  Had  1  douc  as  others  did,  put  my  sdTfonard, 

T  iiiigiit  have  haply  been  as  great  a  niaa  as  many  of  my  ctiuals.  (^CatuOiUi 

Juven. 
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as  he  said  of  old,  we  may  truly  say  now :  lie  is  pur  amulet,  our 
^sun,  our  sole  comfort  and  refuge,  our  Ptolemy,  our  common 
IVIcecenas,  Jacobus  munificus,  Jacobus  pacificusj  mysta  Mu^ 
sarum,  rex  Platonicus :  grande  decus,  columenque  nostrum  ; 
a  famous  scholar  bimselt^  and  the  sole  patron,  pillar,  and 
sustainer  of  learning:  but  his  worth  in  tnis  kind  is  so  well 
known,  that  (as  Paterculus,of  Cato)yam  ipstmi  laudare  nefas 
tU ;  and  (which  **  Pliny  to  Trajan)  seria  te  carmina^  honor-- 
me  cetemus  annalium^  non  Jubc  brevis  et  pudenda  prcedicatiOf 
colet.  But  he  is  now  gone^  the  sun  of  ours  set ;  and  yet  no 
night  follows. 

— — —  Sol  occubuit ;  nox  nulla  sequuta  est. 

We  have  such  another  in  his  room — 

^  alter 
Aureus ;  et  simili  froDcltiscit  virga  metallo ; 

and  long  may  he  reign  and  flourish  amongst  us. 

Let  me  not  be  malitious,  and  lye  against  my  genius ;  I  may 
not  deny,  but  that  we  have  a  sprinkling  of  our  gentry,  here  and 
there  one,  excellently  well  learned,  like  those  Fuggeriin  Ger- 
many, Dubartas,  Du  Plessis,  Sadael  in  France,  Picus  Miran- 
dula,  Schottus,  Barotius  in  Italy  :  ^ 

Apparent  rari  nantesin  gurgite  vasto: 

but  they  are  but  few  in  respect  of  the  multitude :  the  major  part 
(and  some  again  excepted,  that  are  indiflerent)  are  wholly  bent 
ibr  hawks  and  hounds,  and  carried  away  many  times  with  in- 
temperate lust,  gaming,  and. drinking.  If  they  read  a  book  at 
any  time,  {si  quid  est  interim  otii  a  venatUy  poculis,  aled, 
scortis)  'tis  an  English  chronicle,  8'.  Huon  of  Bordeaux, 
Amadb  de  Gaul,  S^c.  a  play-book,  or  some  pamphlet  of 
news,  and  that  at  such  seasons  only,  when  they  cannot  stir 
abroad,  to  drive  away  time:  *^ their  sole  discourse  is  dogs, 
hawks,  horses,  and  what  news  ?  If  some  one  have  been  a  tra- 
veller in  Italy,  or  as  far  as  the  emperoui*s  court,  wintered  in 
Orleance,  and  can  court  his  mtstris  in  broken  French,  wear  his 
clothes  neatly  in  the  newest  fashion,  sinjg  some  choice  out- 
landish tunes,  discourse  of  lords,  ladies,  towns,  palaces, 
and  cities,  he  is  compleat,  and  to  be  admired :  *  otherwise  he 
and  they  are  much  at  one ;  no  difference  betwixt  the  master 
and  the  man,  but  worshipful  titles : — wink,  and  choose  betwixt 


•'Nemo  est    quem  non    Phsbas  hie  nosier  solo  intuitu   lubentiorem    reddat. 
b  Panegyr.  <^  VirgiL  ^  Rams  enim  fcrme  sensus  communis  in  ilia  Fortftnd. 

Juv.  Sat.  8*       'Quis  enim  gencrosum  dixerit  hunc,  qui  Indignus  genere,  etpneclaro 
nomine  tantum  Insignia  ?  Juv.  Sat  8. 
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hitti  that  sits  down  (clothes  excepted)  and  hitti  thkt  hdSi  tk 
trencher  behind  him.  Yet  these  men  must  be  bur  pairbhs,  our 
governours  too  sometimes,  statesmen,  magistrates,  noble,  great 
and  wise  by  inheritance. 

Mistake  me  not  (I  say  again)  voi,  p patriciu^  sanguis!  yc/a 
that  are  worthy  senators,  gentlemen,  1  honour  youi*  iitimes  and 
persons,  and,  with  all  submissness,  prostrate  Myself  to  youlr 
censure  and  service.    There  are  amongst  you,  I  do  irigeiltiotaslV 
confess,  many  well  deserving  patrons,  and  tni^  |)attibts,  of  my 
knowledge,  besides  many  hundreds  which  I  fie\et  saw.  iio 
doubt,  or  heard  of-— pillars  of  our  common-wealth,  ^  whotk 
worth,  bounty,  leammg,  forwardness^  true  zeal  in  religion, 
and  good  esteem  of  all  scholars,  ought  to  be  consecrated  to  all 
posteritv :  but,  of  your  rank,  they  are  a  deboshed,  corrupt,  covet- 
ous, ilUterate  crew  again,  no  better  than  stocks,  merum  peais 
(testor  Deum,  non  mihi  videri  dignos  ingenui  hominis  appella- 
tione)  barbarous  Thracians,  (et  quis  ille  Thrax  qui  hoc  neget  ?) 
a  sordid,  prophane,  pernicious  company,  irreligious,  impudent 
and  stupid,  (I  know  not  what  epithets  to  give  them)  enemies 
to  learning,  confounders  of  the  church,  and  the  ruin  of  a 
common-wealth.    Patrons  they  are  by  right  of  inheritance,  and 
put  in  trust  freely  to  dispose  of  such  livmgs  to  the  churches 
good ;  but  (harcl  task-masters  they  prove)  tney  take  away  their 
straw,  and  compel  them  to  make  their  number  of  brick :  they 
commonly  respect  their  own  ends ;  commodity  Ls  the  steer  of  aU 
their  actions ;  and  him  they  present,  in  conclusion^  as  a  m&n  of 
greatest  gifts,  that  will  give  most:  no  penny,  ''no  Pater^ntoster^ 
as  the  spying  is.     Nisi  preces  aw^fuLcias^  amplius  irritas :  ui 
Cabejiis  (^,  their  attendants  and  officers  must  be  bribed,  fed, 
and  made,  us  Cerberus  is  by  a  sop  by  him  th6t  goes  to  belL   It 
was  an  old  saying,  omnia  llonue  venalia  ;  ^cis  d  rag  of  popery, 
which  will  nev^r  oe  rooted  out ;  there  is  no  bope^  no  good  to  be 
done,  without  money.    A  dark  may  offer  himisiel^  apptove  his 
^  worthy  leamidgi  honesty,  religion,  zeal ;  they  wiU  Oommoid 
him  for  it ;  but 

•*  probitas  laudator,  et  alget. 


If  he  be  a  man  of  extraordinary  parts,  they  will  flock  afilt  olF 

^  to  hear  him,  as  tliey  did,  in  Apuleius,  to  sec  P^che :  jtottffi 

mortales    confluebant    ad   videtidum   sa^culi    decuSj    spec^bOi 

*  I  have  oaen  met  with  my  stH,  and  conferred  with,  divers  worthy  gentlemen  in  the 
coiintrey,  no  whit  inferiour,  if  not  to  be  preferred  for  divers  kind  of  leaming  to,  maor 
of  our  acadeniicks.  *'  Ipse,  b'cet  Musis  venias  comttatus,  Uomere,  Si  nihil 

attuleris,  ibis,  Homerc,  foras.  *  Et  legal  bistorlcos,  auctoTt>s  noverit  omiie^ 

Tamquam  ungues  digitosque  suos.  Juv.  Sat.  7.  «*  JuvenaL 
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glartosum:  laudatur  ab  omnibus;  spectaiur  ab  omnibus;  n^ 
quisquamj  non  rex^  non  regius^  cupiens  ejus  nuptiarvm^  petitor 
accedit ;  mirantur  ^uidem  divinam  speciem  omnes ,  sed^  ut  si- 
mulacrum fabre  poliium^  mirantur:  iDiiny  mortal  men  catne  to 
flee  fisdr  Psyche,  the  glory  of,her  age :  they  did  admire  her,  com-  / 
mend,  desire  her  for  her  diYine  beauty,  ahd  gaze  up(Mi  her ^  but^  -^ 
as  on  a  picture :  none  would  marry  her,  qvod  indokUd :  fidr 
P^che  bad  no  money.    *  So  they  do  by  leamitig: 


^  didicit  jam  dives  avarus 


Tantum  admirari,  tautum  laudare,  disertos, 
Ut  pueri  Junonis  avem — '• 

Your  rich  men  have  now  leal*n'd  of  latter  dayes 
T'  admire,  commend,  and  come  together 

To  hear  and  see  a  worthy  scholar  speak, 
Aa  children  do  a  peacocks  feather. 

He  shall  have  all  the  good  words  that  may  be  given,  "  *^a  pro- 
per man,  and  'tis  pity  ne  hath  no  preferment,'*  all  good  wishes ; 
out,  inexorable,  indurate  as  he  is,  he  will  not  prefer  niro,  though 
it  be  in  his  power,  because  he  is  indotatus^  ne  hath  no  money. 
Or,  if  he  do  give  him  entertainment,  let  him  be  never  so  well 
qualified,  plead  affinity,  consanguinitv,  sufficiency,  he  shall 
serve  seven  years,  as  Jacob  did  for  Rachel,  before  he  shall  have 
it.  "^  If  he  will  enter  at  first,  he  must  get  in  at  that  simoniacal 
gate,  come  off  soundly,  and  put  in  good  security  to  perform 
all  covenants;  else  he  will  not  deal  with,  or  admit  him.  But, 
if  some  poor  scholar,  some  parson  chaff,  will  offer  himself; 
some  trencher  chaplain,  that  will  take  it  to  the  halves,  thirds, 
or  accept  of  what  he  will  give,  he  is  welcom ;  be  conformable, 
preach  as  he  will  have  hun,  he  likes  him  before  a  million  of 
otliers ;  for  the  best  is  alwayes  best  cheap :  and  then  (as  Hierom 
said  to  Cromatius)  patella  dignum  operculum :  such  a  patron, 
such  a  dark ;  the  cure  is  well  supplyed,  and  all  parties  pleased. 
So  that  is  still  verified  in  our  age,  which  ®  Chrysostome  com- 
plained of  in  his  time:  qui  opulentiores  sunty  in  ordinem  pa- 
rasitorum  cogunt  eosy  et  ipsos  tamquam  canes  ad  mensas  suas 
enutriunt,  eorumque  impudentes  venires  iniquarum  comarum 
reliquiis  differciunt,  iisdem  pro  arbitrio  abutetUes :  rich  men 
keep  these  lecturers,  and  fawning  parasites,  like  so  many  Aog^y^ 
at  tneir  tables;  and,  filling  theit  hungry  guts  with  the  offiJs  of^ 

*Tu  vero  licet  Orpheus  sis,  saxa  sono  testudinis  emoUieos*  nisi  plumbea  eonim 
corda  auri  vel  argenti  malleo  emollias,  Sec.  SaUsbnriensis,  Polyerat  lib.  5.  c.  10. 
^  Juven.  Sat.  7.  '^  Euge !  bene !  no  need.    Dousa  epod.  L  3.  Dos  ipsa  tcien^ 

sibique  congiarium  est.  '^  Quatuor  ad  portat  ecclesias  hur  ad  omnes ;  Sanguinis 

aut  Simonis^  prssuiis,  atque  I>ei.  Holcot.  «  Lib.  contra  G^ntUei,  de  BafaQ& 

maityre. 
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their  meat>  they  abuse  them  at  their  pleasure,  and  make  them 
say  what  they  propose.     *As  children  do  by  a  bird  or  a  but- 
terjiye  in  a  string,  pull  in  and  let  him  qut  as  they  list,  do  then 
by  their  trencher  chaplains,  prescribe,   command  their  wits^ 
let  in  and  out,  as  to  them  it  seems  best.      If  the  patron  be 
precise,  so  must  his  chaplain  be;  if  he  be  papistical,  his  dark 
must  be  so  too,  or  else  be  turned  out    These  are  those  darb 
which  serve  the  turn,  whom  they  commonly  entertain,  and 
present  to  church-livings,  whilst  in  the  mean  time  we,  that 
are  university-men,  like  so  many  hide-bound  calves  in  a  pas- 
ture, tarry  out  our  time,  wither  away  as  a  flower  ungathered 
in  a  garden,  and  are  never  used ;  or,  as  too  many  canales,  illu- 
minate our  selves  idone,  obscuring  one  another*  light,  and  are 
not  discerned  here  at  all ;  the  least  of  which,  translated  to  a 
dark  room,  or  to  some  countrey  benefice,  where  it  might  shine 
apart,  would  give  a  fair  light,  and  be  seen  over  all.     Whilst 
we  lye  waiting  here  (as  those  sick  men  did  at  the  pool  of  ^  Be* 
thesda,  till  the  angel  stirred  the  water)  expecting  a  good  hour, 
they  step  between,  and  beguile  us  of  our  preferment.     I  have 
not  yet  said.    If,  after  long  expectation,  much  expence,  travel, 
earnest  suit  of  our  selves  and  friends,  we  obtain  a  small  bene- 
fice at  last,  our  misery  begins  afresh ;  we  are  suddenly  encoun- 
tered with  the  flesh,  world,  and  devil,  with  a  new  onset:  we 
change  a  quiet  life  for  an  ocean  of  troubles ;  we  come  to  a  ruin- 
ous house,  which,  before  it  be  habitable,  must  be  necessarily 
(to  our  great  damage)  repaired :  we  are  compelled  to  sue  for 
^'dilapidations,  or  else  sued  our  selves ;  and,  scarce  yet  setled,  we 
are  called  upon  for  our  predecessors  arrerages:  first  fi*uits, 
tenths,  subsidies,  are  instantly  to  be  paid,  benevolence,  procura- 
tions, &c.  and  (which  is  most  to  be  feared)  we  light  upon  a 
crackt  title,  as  it  befell  Clenard  of  Brabant,  for  his  rectory  and 
charge  of  his  Beginas :  he  was  no  sooner  inducted,  but  instantly 
sued,  capimusque  (^saith  he)  strenue  litigare,  et  implacabili 
bello  cor^iga-e:  at  length, 'Rafter  ten  years  suit,  (as  long  as 
Troyes  siege)  when  he  nad  tired  himself,  and  spent  his  money, 
he  was  fain  to  leave  all  for  quietness  sake,  and  give  it  up  to  his 
adversary.     Or  else  we  are  insulted  over,  and  tramplea  on  by 
domineering  officers^  fleeced  by  those  greedy  harpyes  to 
more  fees,  we  stand  in  fear  of  some  precedent  lapse ;  we 
amongst  refractory,  seditious  sectaries,  peevish  puritans,  perverse 
papists,  a  lascivious  rout  of  atheistical  Epicures,  that  %vill  not  be 

*  Praescribunt,  imperant,  in  ordinem  cogunt;  ingenium  nostrum,  prout  ipsis  Ti<kbi- 
tur,  astringunt  et  rdaxaot,  ut  papilionem  pueri  aut  bruchum  filo  demittuot,  aut  attra- 
bunt,  DOS  a  libidine  sua  pend«re  sequum  censcntes.    Heinsius.  ^  John  5. 

'  Epist.  1. 2.  Jam  suflTectus  in  locum  demortui ...  protinus  ezortus  est  adTenorius,  && 
)>ost  multos  laborcs,  sumtui,  &c.  t 
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reformed,  or  Bome  litimoua  people,  (those  wild  besBU  of  Ephe- 
«U  must  be  fought  witli)  that  will  not  pay  their  dues  wituout 
much  repining,  or  compeUed  by  long  suit;  laid  clericis  op- 
pido  infesti,  an  old  axiom;  all  tney  think  well  gotten  that  is 
bad  from  the  church ;  and,  by  such  uncivil  harsh  dealings, 
tbev  make  their  poor  minister  weary  ofhisplace,if  not  bis  lite; 
ana  put  case  they  be  quiet  honest  men,  make  the  best  of  it,  as 
oRea  it  falls  out,  from  a  polite  and  terse  Bcademick,  he  must 
turn  rustick,  rude,  melancholise  alone,  learn  to  forget,  or 
else*  as  many  do,  become  maltsters,  gntsiers,  chapmen,  Sic. 
(now  banisbnl  from  the  academy,  all  commerce  of  the  Muses, 
and  confined  to  a  countrey  village,  as  Ovid  was  fi'om  Rome  to 
FoDtus)  and  daily  converse  with  a  company  of  idiots  and 
clowns. 

l^os  interim  quod  attinet  {nee  enim  imnunes  ab  Aac  noxd 
sitmvs)  idem  reatus  manet ;  idem  nobis,  et  si  non  midto  gra- 
vius,  crimen  objici  potest:  nostrd  enim  adpd  jft,  nostrd 
inatrid,  nostrd  avaritid,  quod  tarn  Jrequerttes,  fad<£que  Jiant 
in  ecclesid  nwidinationes,  (templum  est  venale,  Deusque)  tot 
sordes  invehantw,  tanta  grassetur  impietas,  tanta  neguitia, 
tarn  insanus  miser iarum  Euripus,  et  turbarvm  ecstuartum, 
nostra,  inguam,  omnium  {academieorum  imprimis)  viiio  _fit. 
Quod,  tot  resp.  malts  afficiatm;  a  nobis  seminarium;  ullro 
malum  hoc  accersimus,  et  qudvis  contumelid,  guavis  interim 
miserid  digni,  qui  pro  virili  non  occurrimus.  Quid  enim 
fieri  posse  speramus,  quum  tot  indies  sine  delectu  pauperes 
alumni,  terrce  Jilii,  et  cujuscunqne  ordinis  homunciones,  ad  gra- 
dus  certatim  admittantur  f  qui  si  definilionem,  dislinctionemque 
imam  aid  alteram  memoriter  edidicerint,  et  pro  more  tot  annos 
in  dialecticd  posuerint,  non  refert  quo  projects,  quotes  demum 
unt,  idiotce,  nugatores,  oiialores,  aleatores,  compotores,  indigni, 
libidinis  voluptatumque  administri, 

Sponsi  Penelopes,  nebulones,  Alcinotque, 

modo  tot  annos  in  academid  insumpserint,  et  se  pro  togatt^ 
oendii&rint;  lucri  caussd,  et  amicorum  intercessu  prcesentantw : 
addo  etiam,  et  magnificis  nonnunquam  elogiis  montm  et  set-  ■ 
rntia ;  et,  jam  vakdicturi,  testimonialibus  kisce  Uteris,  am- 
plissime  conscriptis  in  eorum  gratiam,  honorantvr,  ab  its, 
indjidei  sua  et  existimationis  jacturam  proctddubio  faciunt. 
Doctores  enim  et  professores  {^tod  ait  '  iUe)  id  unum  curant, 
at  exprofesdonibus  &equentibus,  et  tumultuariis  potius  anam 
Icgitimis,  commoda  sua  promoveant,  et  ex  dispendio  puoUco 

•  Jun.  Acad.  cap.  6. 
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Sdnin  fiu;ilutit  incrementum.  Id  sohm  in  voHs  kubent  amnu 
plerumque  magistnUus,  ut  ab  incipienthm  mmerb  ^pecunias 
emungatU;  nee  tnultum  interest j  qui  sinty  literatores  an  lite- 
rati^  modo  pingues,  nitidis  ad  aspectum  spedoHy  et  {quod 
verbo  dicam)  pe4:uniosi  sint.  ^Philoscphastri  lic^ntianiut  in 
artibusy  artem  qui  non  habent;  ^edsque  sapientes  es9^  jubent, 
qui  nullfi  prsediti  sunt  sapienti£,  et  nihil  ad  gradutn,  {yne- 
terquam  veile,  adferunt  TAeotogastrii  (sohxmt  mbdo)  satis 
^superque  doCtiy  per  omnes  AonoruM  gradus  evchuniur  et  asaen- 
dunt.  AtqUe  hincjit  quod  tarn  viles  scume,  iot  passim  idtottt^ 
literarum  crepusculo  po^iti^  larvce  pastorumy  ciivumforanii, 
vagi,  bardiy  Jungi,  crassif  asini,  merum  pecus^  in  saerosanctos 
theologiiB  fulitus  iUotis  j^dibas  irrumpantf  prieter  invereeun^ 
dam  frontem  adferentes  nihily  vulgares  quasdam  quipquiliai^ 
et  scholarium  quadam  nugamenta^  indigna  qua  vel  red- 
piantur  in  triviis.  Hoc  illud  indignum  genus  kominum  et 
Jamelicumy  indignum^  vagum,  ventris  mancipium^  ad  stivam 
potius  relegandumj  ad  haras  aptius  quam  aa  aras^  quod  divi- 
nas  hasce  literas  turpiter  prostituit — hi  sunt  qui  pulpita  com- 
plenty  in  ades  nobilium  irrepunty  ety  quum  reliquis  vitce  desti- 
tuantur  subsidiisy  ob  corporis  et  animi  egestatemy  aliarum  in 
repub.  partium  minime  capaces  sinty  ad  sacram  hanc  anchoram 
confugiunty  sacerdotium  quovis  modo  captantes,  non  ex  since- 
ritatcy  (quod  **  Paulus  ait)  sed  cauponantes  verbum  Dei.  Ne 
quis  interim  viris  bonis  detractmn  quidpuiety  quos  habet  eccle- 
sia  Anglicana  quamplurimosy  egregie  doctoSy  illustresy  intacta 
fam(B  hominesy  et  plures  Jbrsan  quam  quiexns  JEuropa  pro- 
vincia;  ne  quis  a  jftorentissimis  academiisy  qua  viros  wide- 
quaque  doctissimos,  omni  virtutum  genere  suspiciendosy  abunde 
producunt;  et  mtdto  plures  utraque  hdbituroy  multo  splendi- 
dior  Juturay  si  non  ha  sordes  splendidum  lumen  ejus  obfus- 
carcnty  obstaret  corrupttOy  et  cauponantes  quadam  Harpyiay 
jn-oletariiqucy  bonum  hoc  nobis  non  inviderent.  Nemo  enim 
tarn  ccecd  mentCy  qui  non  hoc  ipsum  videat;  nemo  tarn  stolido 
ingenioy  qui  non  intelligat;  tarn  pertinaci  judicioy  qui  non 
agnoscaty  ab  his  idiotis  circumforaneis  sacram  polltd  theolo- 
giamy  ac  calestes  Musasy  quasi  prqfanum  quiddam,  prostitui. 
Viles  animae  et  efirontes  hie  enim  Lutherus  ^  alicubi  vocai) 
lucelli  caussa,  ut  muscae  aa  mulctra,  ad  nobilium  et  heroum 
mensas  advolant :  in  spem  sacerdotii,  cujuslibet  honorisy  qfficiiy 
in  quamvis  aulamy  urbem  se  ingerunty  adquodvis  se  ministerimn 
componunt : 

*  Abcipiamus  pecuniani»  demittamus  annum,  ut  apud  Patavinoa  Italos.  ^  Hos 

non  ita  pridem  perstrihxi,  in  FhibsopbastrOf  Comocdi^  Latinai  in  ^de  Christi  Oxon. 
publice  luibita,  anno  16i7«  Feb.  16.  <^Sat.  Menip.  «>  l  Cor.  7.  17. 

*  Comment,  in  GaL 
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Ut  ncrvis  alienis  mobile  lignum 


Ducitur, 

'offam  sequentes,  psittacorum  more,  in  praeds  spem  quid  vis 
effutiunt;  obsecundantes  parasiti  (•*  Erasmus  ail)  quid  vis  do- 
oent,  dicunt,  scribunt,  suadent,  et  contra  conscientiam  pro- 
bant,  non  utsalutarem  reddant  gregem,  sed  ut  magnificam  sibi 
Srent  fortunam.  ^  Opiniones  quasvis  et  decreta  contra  verbum 
A  astruunt,  ne  onendant  patronum,  sed  ut  retineant  fa- 
vorem  procerum  et  populi  plausum,  sibique  ipsis  opes  accu- 
iDulent*  JEo  €tenm  pUrumque  animo  ad  theologiam  accedtmt^ 
turn  ut  rem  divinamy  sed  ut  suam,  Jaciani ;  non  ad  eccksia: 
bottum  promovendunij  sed  expilandum ;  quierentes  (quod  Pau^ 
lus  ait)  non  quse  Jesu  Christi,  sed  quae  sua,  nan  Domini  the^ 
saurum^  sed  ut  sUn  suisque  thesaurizent.  Nee  tantum  iisy 
qui  vilioris  fortunce^  et  abjectce  sortis  sunty  hoc  in  usu  est ; 
sed  et  mediosj  summos,  elatoSy  ne  dicam  episcoposj  hoc  ma'- 
lum  invasit. 

*  Dicite,  pontifices,  in  sacris  quid  facit  aurum  ? 

'  summos  saspe  viros  transversos  agit  avaritia ;  et  qui  reliqui^ 
morum  probitate  pralncerentj  hi  facem  prceferunt  ad  simo- 
niam^  et  in  corruptionis  hunc  scopulum  impingetites^  non 
tondent  pecus,  sed  deglubunt^  ety  quocunque  se  cpnlerunt^  eX" 
pilantf  exhauriunty  abradunty  magnum  famce  suce^  si  non 
animaj  naufragium  faciente$ ;  ut  non  ab  infimis  ad  summosy 
sed  a  summis  aa  i$ifimoSy  nudum  promandsse  videatuVy  et  illud 
verum  sitj  quod  ille  olim  lusity 

Emerat  ille  prius,  vendere  jure  potest : 

SSmoniacus  enim  {quod  cum  Leone  dicam)  gratiam  non  acci- 
pit;  si  non  accipit,  non  habet;  etsi  non  habet,  nee  gratus  po- 
test esse,  nee  |p*atis  dare:  tantum  enim  absunt  istorum  non- 
nuUiy  qui  ad  ctavum  sedenty  a  promovendo  reliquosy  ut  penittis 
impedianty  probe  sibi  consciiy  quibus  artibus  illic  pervenerint  : 
'nam  qui  ob  literas  cmersisse  iilos  credat,  desipit ;  qui  vero  in- 
genii,  eruditionis,  experientiae,  probitatis,  pietatis,  et  Musarum 
id  esse  pretium  putat  {quod  olim  re  vera  fiiit^  hodie  promitfi" 
iur)  planissime  insanit.  Utcunque  vel  undecunque  malum  hoc 
originem  ducaty  {non  ultra  quceram)  ex  his  primordiis  ccepit 
vitiorum  colluvies;  omnis  calamitasy  omne  mtseriarum  agmen, 
in  ecclesiam  invehitur.  Hinc  tamjrequens  simonia ,-  hinc  ortds 
quereUey  fraudeSy  imposturce ;  ab  hoc  fonte  se  derivdrunt  om^ 
nes  nequiticCy — ne  quid  obiter  dicam  de  ambitioncy  adulatione 
phisquam  aulicdy  ne  tristi  domiccenio  laborenty  de  luxuy  de 
Jcedo  nonnunquam  viUs  exemploy  quo  nonnuUos  qffendurUy  de 

•  Heinsius.  >>  Ecdeiiast         «^  Lutk.  in  GtL         <*  Pbrs.  Sat.  2.        <*  SaUoiL 

'Sat  Menip. 
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amipotatione  Sybariticd^  S^c,     Hinc  tile  squalor  academias^ 
tristes  hac  tempestate  Camoense,  qmim  quivis  homunctilus,  at' 
tium  ignarusy  his  artibus  assurgat,  hunc  in  modum  promovea- 
tur  et  ditescat^   anibitiosis  appeUationibus   insigniSj  et  muUis 
dignitatibus  augiistus^  vulgi  oados persttingatj  bene  se  habeat^ 
et  grandia  gradiens,   majestatem   quamdam  ac   amplitudinm 
pra  sejdrefis,  miramque  solicitudinem^  barbd  reverendus^  io^d 
nitidiis,  purpura  coruscusy  supellectilis  spiendore  et  famulorum 
numcro  maxime   conspicuus,     Quales   statuae   (quod  ait  ^ilU) 
quae  sacris  in  aedibus  columnis  imponuntur,  velut  oneri  ceden- 
tes  videntur,  ac  si  iDsudarent,  quum  re  vera  sensu   sint  caren- 
tes,  et  nihil  saxeam  adjuvent  nrmitatem ;  Ailantes  videri  xxh 
lunty  quum  sint  siattue  lapide^e^  umbratiles  re  vera  homuncio' 
neSf  fungi  forsan  et  bardiy  nihil  a  saxo  differentes;  quum  in- 
terim docti  viriy  et  vita  sanctioris  omamentis  praditi^  qui  Oh 
turn   diei  sustinentj  his  iniqud  sorte  serviant^   minima  forsan 
solaria  contentiy  puris  nominibus  nuncupati^  humiles,  ooscuri; 
multoque  digniores  licetf  egentes^  inhonorati,  vitam  privam  pri- 
vatam  agant ;  tenuique  sepidti  sacerdotioy  vel  in  collegiis  suis 
in  atemum  incarceratij  inglmie  delitescant  .• — sed  nolo  diutim 
hanc  movere  sentinam,     Hinc  ilUe  lactynuej  lugubris  Musa- 
rum  habitus ;  ^  hinc  ipsa  religio  {quod  aim  Secellio  dicam)'m 
ludibrium  ct   contemtum    adducitur,   abjedum    sacerdofiumy 
(atque  hccc  vbi  fiunt,  ausim  dicer e^  et  putidum  ""putidi  dicte- 
rium  de  clero  usurpare)  putidum  vulgus,  inops^  rude,  sordidtm^ 
melancholicum^  miserum^  despicabile^  contemnendum. 


MEMB.  IV,    SUBSECT.  I. 

Non-necessary,  remote^   outward,    adventitious^    or   accidental 

causes :  as  first  from  the  Nurse, 

\j¥  those  remote,  outward,  ambient  necessary  causes,  I 
have  sufficiently  discoursed  in  the  precedent  member.  The 
non-necessary  follow ;  of  which  (saith  ^  Fuchsius)  no  art  can 
be  made,  bv  reason  pf  their  uncertainty,  casualty,  and  muhi- 
tude;  ^o  cxmed.  not  necessary^  because  (according  to  *^Ferne- 
Uus)  th(^  may  be  avoided,  and  used  ^without  necessity. 
Many  of  these  accidental  causes,  which  I  shall  entreat  of  here, 
might  have  well  been  reduced  to  the  former,  because  they 
cannot  be  avoided,  but  fatally  happen  to  us,  though  accident- 
ally, and  unawares,  at  some  time  or  other :  the  rest  are  cpn- 

•  Bud»us,  dc  Asse,  lib.  5.         »» Lib.  de  rep.  Gallorura.  -      '  Ctinpian.         ••  Vtvcpvn, 
lib.  2.  Nulla  ars  constitui  potest.  «Lib.  1.  c,  19.  de  morborum  caussis.     QiMft 

dedinare  licet,  aut  nulU  necessitate  utimur. 
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tingent  and  evitable,  and  more  properly  inserted  in  this  rank 
of  causes.  To  reckon  up  all,  is  a  thing  unpossible;  of  some 
therefore  most  remarkable  of  these  contingent  causes  which 
produce  melancholy,  I  will  briefly  speak,  ancf  in  their  order. 

From  a  childs  nativity,  the  first  ill  accident  that  can  likely 
befall  him  in  this  kind,  is  a  bad  nurse,  by  whose  means  alone 
be  may  be  tainted  with  this  *  malady  from  his  cradle.     Aulus 
Gellius  (/.  12.  c,  1)  brings  in  Phavorinus,  that  eloquent  philo- 
sopher, proving  this  at  large,  *'  that  there  is  the  same  veftue 
and  property  in  the  milk  as  in  the  seed,  and  not  in  men  alone,/ 
but  in  all  other  creatures.     He  gives  instance  in  a  kid  and  lamb : 
if  either  of  them  suck  of  the  others   milky    the   lamb   of  the 
goatesj  or  the  kid  of  the  ewes,  the  wooll  of  the   one  will   be 
hardy  and  the  hair  of  the  other  soft.      Giraldus  Cambrensis 
{ItiTierar.  Cambricey  /.  1.  c.  2.)   confirms   this    by  a  notable 
example,  which  happened  in  his  time.     A  sow-pig  by  chance 
sucked  a  brach,  and,  when  she  was  grown,  "^  would  miracu' 
louslj/  hunt  all  manner  of  deer,  and  that  as  welly  or  rather 
better  J  than  any  ordinary  hound.     His    conclusion    is,  '^tkat 
men   and  beasts  participate  of  her  nature  and  conditionsy  by 
whose  milk  they  are  fed.     Phavorinus  urgeth  it  farther,  and 
demonstrates  it  more  evidently,  that  if  a  nurse  he^mis^sha-  ^ 
peny  unchaste,  unhonesty  impidenty  drunky  ^cruel,  or  the  like,  the 
child  that  sucks  upon  her  breast  will  be  so  too :  all  otlier  affec- 
tions of  the  mind>  and  diseases,  are  almost  ingraifed,  as  it  were, 
and  imprinted  in  the  temperature  of  the  infant,  by  the  nurses 
milk,  as  pox,   leprosie,   melancholy,   &c.      Cato,   for   some 
such  reason,  would  make  his  servants  children  suck  upon  his 
wives  breast,  because,  by  that  means,  they  would  love  him 
and  bis  the  better,  and  m  all  likelihood  agree  with  them.     A 
more  evident  example  that  the  minds  are  altered  by  milk,  can- 
not be  given,  than  that  of  '  Dion,  which  he  relates  of  Caligu- 
las  cruelty ;  it  could  neither  be  imputed  to  father  nor  mother, 
but  to  his  cruel  nurse  alone,  that  anointed  her  paps  with  blood 
still  when  he  sucked,  which  made  him  such  a  murderer,  and 
to  express  her  cruelty  to  an  hair;  and  that  of  Tiberius,  who 
was  a  common  drunkard,  because  his  nurse  was  such  a  one. 


*  Quo  Mmel  est  imbuta  recens,  senrabit  odorem  Testa  diu.  Hor.  ^  Sieut 

yalet  ad  fingendas  corporis  atque  animi  similitudines  vis  et  natura  seniinis,  sic  quo- 
que  lactis  proprietas.  Keque  id  in  hominibus  solum,  sed  in  pecudibus,  animad- 
yersum:  nam  si  ovium  lacte  bccdi,  aut  caprarum  agni  alerentur,  constat  fieri  in  his 
lanam  durioreoi)  in  iUis  capiUuni  gigni  teneriorem.  ^  Adulta  in  feraruro  per- 

sequutione  ad  miraculum  usque  sagax.  ^  lam  animal  quodlibet,  quam  homo,  ab 

illi,  cujus  lacte  nutritur,  naturam  contrabit  *  Improba,  informis,  impudica, 

temulenta  nutrix,  &c.  quoniam  in  moribifs  efibnnandis  magnam  sspe  partem  inge- 
nilm  altricis  et  natura  lactis  tenet.  ''Hyrcansque  admonint  ubera  ttgres.  Virg. 

*  Lib.  2.  de  Cesaribus. 
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JSf,  si  delira  Juerit^  (*one  observes)  infantulum  delirumfa- 
ciet :  if  she  be  a  fool  or  dolt,  the  child  she  nursetli  will  take  after 
her,  or  otherwise  be  misafiected ;  which  Franciscus  Barbarus 
(/.  2.  c.  ult.  de  re  uxorid)  proves  at  full,  and  Ant  Guivarra 
{lib.  2.  de  Marco  Aurelio) :  the  child  will  surely  participate. 
For  bodily  sickness,  there  is  no  doubt  to  be  made.  Titus,  Va- 
pasians  son,  was  therefore  sickly,  because  the  nurse  was  so 
(Lampridius) :  and,  if  we  may  believe  physicians,  many  times 
children  catch  the  pox  from  a  bad  nurse,  (Botaldus,  cap.  61.  de 
lue  VenerJ)     Besides  evil  attendance,  negligence^  and  many 

Sross  inconveniences,  which  are  incident  to  nurses,  much 
anger  may  so  come  to  the  child.  ^  For  these  causes  Aristotle 
( Holit.  lib.  7.  c.  17),  Phavorinus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  would 
not  have  a  child  put  to  nurse  at  all,  but  every  mother  to 
bring  up  her  own,  of  what  condition  soever  she  be;  for  a 
found  and  able  mother  to  put  out  her  child  to  nurse,  is  na- 
tune  intemperies  (so  ^  Guatso  calls  it) :  "'tis  fit  therefore  she 
should  be  nurse  her  self;  the  mother  will  be  more  careful,  bv- 
ing  and  attendant,  than  any  servile  woman,  or  such  hired 
creatures;  this  all  the  world  acknowledgeth :  converUerUissi" 
mum  est  (as  Rod.  a  Castro,  de  nat,  mulierum,  lib,  4.  c.  12,  in 
many  words  confesseth)  tnatrem  ipsam  lactare  infante^  (who 
denies  that  it  should  be  so  ?)  and  which  some  women  most  cu- 
riously observe;  amongst  the  rest,  ^  that  queen  of  France,  a 
Spaniard  by  birth,  that  was  so  precise  and  zealous  in  this  be- 
half, that  when,  in  her  absence,  a  strange  nurse  had  suckled  her 
child,  she  was  never  quiet  till  she  had  made  the  infant  vomit 
it  up  again.  But  she  was  too  jealous.  If  it  be  lo,  as  maoy 
times  it  is,  they  must  be  put  forth,  the  mother  be  not  fit  or 
wdl  able  to  be  a  nurse,  I  would  then  advise  such  mothers,  (as 
*^  Plutarch  doth  in  his  book  de  liberis  educandis,  and  'S.  Hie- 
fome,  lib.  2.  epist.  27.  Lcctae  de  institut.JU.  Magninus,  pfgrt.  S. 
^g.  sanit.  cap.  7,  and  the  said  Rodericus)  mat  they  make 
choice  of  a  soimd  woman,  of  a  good  complexion,  honest,  free 
from  bodily  diseases,  if  it  be  possible,  and  all  passions  and.per- 
turbations  of  the  mind,  as  sorrow,  fear,  grie^  *  f<^y»  mckm- 
choiy :  for  such  passions  corrupt  the  milk,  and  alter  the  tem- 
perature of  the  child,  which,  now  being  ^  udum  et  moUe  lutum^ 
IS  easily  seasoned  and  perverted*  And  if  such  a  nurse  mav 
be  found  out,  that  will  be  diligent  and  careful  withall,  let  Pha- 
vorinus and  M*  Aurelius  ples^  how  they  can  against  it,  I  had 
rather   accept  of  her  in  some  cases    than  the  mother  her 

•  Beda,  c.  27. 1.  I.  Ecclet.  hist  ■>  Ne  inativo  kctis  alimento  decenenH  cor 

pus,  ct  inimiis  cornimpalur.  ''  Lib.  3.  de  civ.  conserv.  3  Stq^hami*. 

'To.  2.  Nutrices  noD  quasvis,  sed  ixiaxime probas, deligamas.  ''Nutrix  non  Mt 

Usciva  aut  temulenta.     Hier.  *  Prohibenduni  ne  stoiida  lacteu  h  p^.^. 
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self;   and  (which  Bonadalus  the  physician,  Nic.  Biesius  the 
politician,  lib»  4.  de  repub.  cap,  8.  approves)  •  same  nurses  are^ 
Timch  to  be  preferred  to  some  mothers.     For  why  may  not  the 
mother  be  naught,  a  peevish  drunken  flurt,  a  waspish  cholerick    / 
slut,  a  crazed  piece,  a  fool,  (as  many  mothers  are)  unsound,  as  v 
soon  as  the  nurse?  There  is  more  choice  of  nurses  than  mothers ; 
and  therefore,  except  the  mother  be  most  vertuous,  staid,  a  wo- 
man of  excellent  ^ood  parts,  and  of  i^  sound  complexion,  I  would 
have  all  children,  \n  such  cases,  committed  to  discreetVrangers. 
And  'tis  the  only  way  (as  by  marriage  they  are  engrafted  to 
other  femilies)  to  alter  the  breed,  or,  if  any  thing  be  amiss  in 
the  mother,  (as  Ludovicus  Mercatus  contends,  Tom.  2.  lib.  de 
morb.  /uered.)  to  prevent  diseases  and  future  maladies,  to  cor- 
rect and  qualifie  the  childs  ill-disposed  temperature,  which  he 
had  from  his  parents.     This  is  an  excellent  remedy,  if  good 
choice  be  made  of  such  a  nurse. 


SUBSECT.  II. 

Education,  a  Cause  of  Melancholy. 

XliDUCATION,  of  these  accidental  causes  of  melancholj', 
may  justly  challenge  the  next  place ;  for,  if  a  man  escape 
1  bad  nurse,  he  may  be  undone  by  evil  bringing  up.  ^  Jason 
Pratensis  puts  this  of  education  for  a  principal  cause :  Jb^d 
)ar$Dt%  step-mothers,  tutors,  masters,  teachers,  too  rigorous, 

00  severe,  too  remiss  or  indulgent  on  the  other  side,  are  often 
buntains  and  furtherers  of  this  disease.  Parents,  and  such  as 
mve  the  tuition  and  oversight  of  children,  offend  many  times 

n  that  they  are  too  stern,  alway  threatning,  chiding,  brawl-^ 
Dg,  whipping,  or  striking;  by  means  of  which,  their  poor 
hildren  are  so  disheartned  and  cowed,  that  they  never  after 
lave  any  courage,  a  merry  hour  in  their  lives,  or  take  pleasure 

1  any  thing.  There  is  a  great  moderation  to  be  had  in  such 
dings,  as  matters  of  so  great  moment  to  the  making  or  marring 
f  a  child.  Some  frignt  their  children  with  beggars,  bug- 
ears,  and  hobgoblins,  if  they  cry,  or  be  otherways  unruly:  but 
ley  are  much  to  blame  in  it,  many  times,  saith  Lavater  (de 
pectris,  part.  I.  cap.  S):  ex  metu  m  morbos  graves  incidunt, 
\  noctu  dormientes  clamant ;  for  fear  they  fall  into  many  dis- 
ises,  and  cry  out  in  their  sleep,  and  are  much  the  worse  for 

all  their  lives :  these  things  ought  not  at  all,  or  to  be  sparingly 

*  Nutrice*  interdutxi  matribus  sunt  meliorct.  ^  Lib.  de  morbis  capitis,  cap.  de 

anii.    Haud  poitrema  causM  supputatur  educaiio,  inter  hat  mentis  abslienationis 
ussas.— Injusta  noverca. 
VOL.  I.  Z 
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done,  and  upon  just  occasion.    Tyrannical,  impatient,  hcdr- 
brain'd  8chool-mastei*s,  aridi  magistrij  so  *  Fabius  terms  them, 
Afoces  Jlagelliferi^  are,  in  this  kind,  as.  bad  as  hangmen  and 
executioners :   they  make  many  children  endure  a  martyrdom 
all  the  while  they  are  at  school :  with  bad  diet,  if  they  boord  in 
their  houses,  too  much  severity  and  ill  usage,  they  quite  pervert 
their  temperature  of  body  and  mind — still  chiding,  raylin^ 
frowning,  lashing,  tasking,  keeping,  that  they  areyroir/faiifiiiii, 
moped  many  times,  weary  oX  their  lives,   ^  nimid  seoeritak 
deficiunt  et  desperanty  and  think  no  slavery  in  the  world  (ts 
once  I  did  myself)  like  to  that  of  a  grammar  scholar*    Prmctf^ 
torum  ineptiis  discrucianttir  ingenia  pueronan^  saith  Erasmus : 
they  tremble  at  his  voice,  looks,  coming  in.   S^.  Austin,  in  the 
first  book  of  his  confess,  and  4.  ca,  calls  this  schooling  mefioi- 
losam  necessitatem^    and   elsewhere  a  martyrdom,  and  con- 
fesseth  of  himself,  how  cruelly  he  was  tortured  in  mind  fix* 
learning  Greek;   nuUa  verba  noveram;  et  scpois  terroribus  et 
posnisj  tit  nSsseniy  instabatur  mihi  vehementer:  I  knew  nothing; 
and  with  cruel  terrours  and  punishment  I  was  daily  compd'd. 
^  Beza  complains  in  like  case  of  a  rigorous  schoolmaster  in  Paris, 
that  made  him,  by  his  continual  tnunder  and  threats,  once  in 
a  mind  to  drown  nimself,  had  he  not  met  by  the  way  with  an 
uncle  of  his  that  vindicated  him  from  that  niisery  for  the  time, 
by  taking  him  to  his  house.      Trincavellius  {lib.  1.  consil,  16) 
had  a  patient  nineteen  years  of  age,  extreamly  melancholy, 
ob  nimivm  studium  Tarvitii  et  prceceptoris  minas^  by  reason 
of  overmuch  study,  and  his  ^  tutors  threats.     Many  masters 
are  hard  hearted,  and  bitter  to  their  servants,  and  by  that 
means  do  so  deject,  with  terrible  speeches  and  hard  usage  so 
crucifie  them,  that  they  become  desperate,  and  can  never  be 
recalled.  •  ' 

.  Others  again,  in  that  opposite  extream,  do  as  great  harm  by 
^  their  too  much  remissness ;  they  give  them  no  bringing  up,  no 
calling  to  busie  themselves  about^  or  to  live  in,  teach  wem  no 
trade,  or  set  them  in  any  good  course ;  by  means  of  which, 
their  servants,  children,  scnolars,  are  carried  away  with  that 
stream  of  drunkenness,  idleness,  gaming,  and  many  such  irre- 
gular courses,  that  in  the  end  they  rue  it,  curse  their  parents, 
and  mischief  themselves.  Too  much  indulgence  causeth  the 
like,  *  inepta  patris  lenitas  etfacilitas  prava^  when  as,  Micio- 
like,  with  too  much  liberty  and  too  great  allowance,  they  feed 
their  childrens  humours,  let  them  revel,  wench,  riot,  swagger, 

*  Lib.  2.  cap.  4.  ^  Idem.  Et,  quod  roaxime  nocet,  dum  in  teneris  ita  tiiMBt, 

niha  conantur.  <-  Praefat  ad  Teatam.  ^  Plus  mcstis  piedapfico 

supercilio  abstulit,  quam  unquam  pneceptis  auia  aapienti«  instiUaTit  *  Ter. 

AdeL  3.  4. 
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and  do  ^hat  the^  will  themselves,  tod  then  punish  them  with 
a  noise  of  musicians. 

*  Obsonet,  potet,  oleat  unguenta  de  meo. 
Amat?  (iafoitur  a  me  argentum,  dum  erit  commodum. 
Fores  effregit  ?  restituentur:  discidk 
Vestjm?  resarcietur.—— Faciat  quod  lubet, 
Sumat^  consumat^  perdat :  decretum  est  pati. 

But,  as  Demea  told  him,  tu  ilium  corrumpi  sinisy  your  lenity 
will  be  his  undoing;  pravidere  videor  jam  diem  iUum^  quum 
hie  egens  prqfugiet  aliquo  militcUum ;  I  foresee  his  ruine.  So 
^parents  often  err :  many  fond  mothers,  especially^  dote  so  much 
upon  their  children,  hke  ^  iCsops  ape^  till  in  the  end  they 
crush  them  to  death.  Cofyorwn  nutrices^  animarum  naoerccs^ 
pampering  up  their  bodies  to  the  undoing  of  their  souls,  they 
will  not  let  them  be  ^  corrected  or  controled,  but  still  soothed 
up  in  every  thing  they  do,  that,  in  conclusion,  they  bring 
sorrow,  shame,  heaviness^  to  their  parents^  {Ecclus,  cap.  30.  8. 9) 
become  wanton,  stubborn,  wilful,  and  disobedient ;  rude,* un- 
taught, head'Strong,  incorrigible,  and  graceless.  They  love 
them  so  foolishly,  (saith  ^  Cardan)  that  they  rather  seem  to  ^ 
hate  them,  bringing  them  not  up  to  vertue,  but  injury,  not  to 
learning,  but  to  riot,  not  to  sober  life  and  conversation,  but  to 
all  pleasure  and  licentious  behaviour.  Who  is  he  of  so  litde 
experience  that  knows  not  this  of  Fabius  to  be  true  ?  ^  Educa^ 
Hon  is  another  nature,  altering  the  mind  and  will,  and  I  would 
to  God  (saith  he)  we  our  selves  did  not  spoile  our  childrens 
manners,  by  our  ooeimuch  cockering  and  nice  education,  and 
"meaken  the  strength  of  their  bodies  and  minds.  That  causetk 
custom,  custom  nature,  &c.  For  these  causes,  Plutarch  (in  his 
book  de  lib.  educ.)  and  Hierom,  (epist.  lib.  1.  epist.  17.  to 
ZjOta  de  institut.Jllia)  gives  a  most  especial  charge  to  all  pa- 
rents, and  many  good  caudons  about  bringing  up  of  children, 
that  they  be  not  committed  to  undiscreet,  passionate.  Bedlam 
tutors,  light,  giddy-headed,  or  covetous  persons,  and  spore 
for  no  cost,  that  they  may  be  well  nurtured  and  taught;  it 
being  a  matter  of  so  great  consequence.  For,  such  parents  as 
do  oUierwise,  Plutarch  esteems  like  them  '  that  are  more  careful 

^ Ter.  Adel.  act  I.  tc.  3.  ^  Caxnerarius,  em.  77.  cent. 2,  hath  degantly  ex. 

prasaed  it  in  an  emblcne :  perdit  amando,  &c.  ^  Prov.  13. 94.    He  that  spareth 

the  rod  hates  hia  son.  '  Lib.  %  de  coilsoL  Tarn  stulte  pueros  diligimus,  ut 

oditse  potivs  Tideamur :  iUoa  non  ad  Tiitatem  sed  ad  injuriam,  non  ad  eruditfooeni 
ied  ad  luxmn,  non  ad  Titam  sed  voluptatem  educantes.  *  Li|b.  1.  c  3. 

Bducatio  altera  natura ;  alterat  animos  ct  volunUtem :  atque  utioam  (inquit)  li- 
beronim  nostronim  mores  non  ipsi  perderemus,  quum  infantiam  statim  deUciis 
solvtmus ;  mollior  ista  educatio,  quam  indulgentiam  i^camua,  nenros  omnes,  el  mentis 
et  corporis,  frangit :  fit  ex  his  oonsuetudo,  inde  natura.  ^  Feiindeagit  ac 

slquit  de  calceo  sit  sotieitus,  pedem  nihil  curat.  Juven.  Nil  patri  minus  cat  quam 
filius. 
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of  their  shooes  than  of  their  feet^  that  rate  their  wealth  above 
their  children.  And  he,  (saith  *  Cardan)  that  leaves  his  son  to 
a  covetous  schoolmaster  to  be  informed^  or  to  a  close  abby  to  fast 
and  learn  wisdom  together^  doth  no  other^  than  that  he  he  a 
learned foolj  or  a  sickly  wise  man. 

SUBSECT.  III. 

Terrours  and  Affrights,  Causes  of  Melancholy. 

X  ULLY  (in  the  fourth  of  his  Tusculans)  distinguisheth  these 
terrours  which  arise  from  the  apprehension  of  some  terrible 
object  heard  or  seen,  from  other  fears ;  and  so  doth  Patritiiu 
{lib.  5.  tit.  4.  de  regis  institut.)  Of  all  fears,  they  are  most 
pernicious  and  violent,  and  so  suddainly  alter  the  whole  tem- 
perature of  the  body,  move  the  soul  and  spirits,  strike  such 
a  deep  impression,  that  the  parties  can  never  oe  recovered,  cau- 
sing more  grievous  and  fiercer  melancholy,  ^as  Felix  Plater,  c. 
3.  de  mentis  alienat.  *"  speaks  out  of  his  expenence)  than  any  in- 
ward cause  whatsoever ;  and  imprints  it  self  so  forcibly  in  the 
spirits^  brain^  humours^  that^  if  all  the  mass  of  blood  were  Id 
out  of  the  bodyy  it  could  hardly  be  extracted.  This  horrible 
kind  of  melancholy  (for  so  he  terms  it)  had  been  qfien  bhught 
before  him^  and  troubles  arid  affrights  commonly  men  and  vxh 
men,  young  and  old,  (f  all  sorts.  *  Hercules  de  Saxonia  calls 
this  kind  of  melancholy  [ab  agitatione  spirituum)  by  a  pe- 
culiar name;  it  comes  from  the  agitation,  motion,  contracdon, 
dilatation  of  spirits,  not  from  any  distemperature  of  humours, 
and  producetn  strong  effects.  This  terrour  is  most  usually 
caused  (as  •*  Plutarch  will  hbve)  from  some  imminent  danger^ 
when  a  terrible  object  is  at  hand,  heard,  seen,  or  conceived, 
*  truly  appearing,  or  in  a  ^  dream :  and  many  times,  the  more 
sudden  uie  accident,  it  is  the  more  violent. 

( Stat  terror  animis,  et  cor  attonitum  salit^ 
Pavidumque  trepidis  palpitat  venis  jecur. 

•  Lib.  3.  de  tapent  Q)x\  avaris  paedagogis  pueros  alendos  dant»  rel  clauaoi  m 
cxenobiis  jejunare  timul  et  sapere,  nihil  aliud  agunt,  nisi  ut  tint  vd  noa  sine  stnkitii 
eniditi,  vel  non  Integra  rita  sapientes.  ^  Terror  et  meCui,  m>«m>  a 

improviso  accidentes,  ita  animum  commovent,  ut  spiritus  nunquana  recupereot :  int- 
Tioremque  melanckeliam  terror  facit,  quam  quae  ab  intemft  eaussa  fit.  Jmprtsaio  Isb 
fortis  in  spiritibus  humoribusque  cerebri,  ut,  extract!  toti  sanguinea  massa,  i^ 
exprimatur;  et  haec  horrenda  sptcies  melancbolie  frequenter  oblata  mihi,  anatf 
exercens,  viros,  juvenes,  soies.  «  TracU  de  mclan.  cap.  7.  et  8.  Non  ab  intaa- 

perie,  sed  agitatione,  dilatatione,  contractione^  motu  spirituum.  '  Lib.  ^  fbrt 

et  virtut  Alex.  Presertim  in^nte  periculo,  ubi  res  prope  adsunt  tenibiles.  *  Fit 
a  risione  faorrend^  revera  apparente,  vel  per  insomnia.    Platenia.  f  A  paintert 

wife  in  Basil,  1600,  somniaTit  filium  bello  mortuum :  ind«  mdancboUca  ctmo^ 
noluit.  *  Senec.  Here.  GSt. 
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Their  snul's  affright,  their  heart  amaEetl  quakes. 
The  trembling  liver  pants  Jtli'  veins,  and  akea. 

Artemidonis  the  grammarian  lost  his  wits  by  the  unexpected 
sight  of  a  crocodile  (Latirmiius,  7-  de  melon.)  ■  llie  massacre 
at  Lions,  in  1572,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  ninth,  was  so  ter- 
rible and  fearful,  that  many  ran  mad,  some  died,  great-bellied 
women  were  brought  to  bed  before  their  time,  generally  all  af- 
fi^fated  afld  agast.  Many  lose  their  wits  ^btf  the  sudden  sight 
of  some  spectrum  or  devil,  a  thing  very  common  in  all  ages, 
Oiaith  Lavater,  jiar^  Lca^).  9.)  as  Orestes  did  at  the  sight  of  the 
Furies,  which  appeared  to  him  in  black  (as '  Pausanias  records). 
The  Greeks  call  them  jiLapfioXuxtia,  which  so  terriJie  their  souls. 
Or  if  they  be  but  affrighted  by  some  counterfeit  devils  in  jest. 


as  children  in  the  dark  conceive  hobgoblins,  and  are  sore  afraid ) 
they  are  the  worse  for  it  all  their  lives :  some,  by  sudden  fires, 
earthquakes,  inundations,  or  any  such  dismal  objects.  Themi- 
son  the  physician  fell  into  an  hydrophobia  by  teeing  one  sick 
of  that  msease  (Dioscorides,  /.  6.  c.  33) :  or  by  the  sight  of  a 
monster,  a  carcase,  they  are  disquieted  many  months  follow- 
ing, and  cannot  endure  the  room  where  a  coarse  hath  been, 
for  a  world  would  not  be  alone  with  a  dead  man,  or  lye  in  that 
bed  many  years  after,  in' which  a  man  hath  died.  At  <  Baal,  a 
many  little  children,  in  the  spring  time,  went  to  gather  flowert 
in  a  meadow  at  the  towns  end,  where  a  malefactor  hung  in 
gibbets :  all  gfizing  at  it,  one  by  chance  flung  a  stone,  and 
made  it  stir ,-  by  which  accident  the  children  affi-ighted  ran 
away ;  one,  slower  than  the  rest,  looking  back,  and  seeing  the 
stirred  carcase  w^  towards  her,  criea  out  it  came  after,  and 
was  so  terribly  affrighted,  that  for  many  dayes  she  could  not 
rest, eat,  or  sleep;  bhc  could  not  be  pacified, but  melancholy  died. 
'In  the  same  town,  anothn'  child,  beyond  the  Rhine,  saw  a 
grare  cmened,  and,  upon  the  sight  of  a  carcase,  was  so  troubled 
in  mint^  that  ^e  could  not  be  comforted,  but  a  Utde  after 
departed,  and  was  buried  by  it  (Flaterus,  otservat.  I.  I).  A 
gentlewcHnan  of  the  same  city  saw  a  &t  hog  cut  up,  vibso  the 

'Qmita  pin  nnnnmt.  it  itilu  nligloDM  In  GaUU  lub  Ctralo  rx.  15T1.  ^Ei 
•cntnu  dtEsunum  «Gqul  fuion  eornpiunlui.  Dt  expeiientil  aotum  sat.  '  Lit^  8.  in 
Arcad.  *  Lueret.  "  FucUe  am  utbem  in  pnto  Gonnimnut,  &c  mcena  «  mo- 
lancholia  doniuni  n^il;  per  diet  aliquot  TexiU,dimim*rtut«t.     Plater.  ''Altera 

Imu-Oheiuna,  ingroaa  Mpulmim  receiu  ■pntum,  Tidil  eadanr,  et  domutn  tubito 
rcireTM  putavit  cam  mcare:  pnt  paucoi  dies  otiil,  proximo  lepukra  conocati.  Altera, 
patibulmn  aero  prxlerieni,  meturiiat  ne  uriw  excluia  illic  pcnwcUret ,-  u'nde  nwlandio- 
lic«  facia,  per  miltM  aimoi  latwravit.    Platenii. 
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intrals  were  opened,  and  a  noysome  savour  offended  her  nose, 
she  much  misliked,  and  woulq  not  longer  abide:  a  physidan, 
/  in  presence,  told  her,  as  that  hog,  so  was  she,  full  of  filthy 
excrements,  and  aggravated  the  matter  by  some  other  loath- 
some instances,  in  so  much,  this  nice  gentlewoman  appre- 
hended it  so  deeply,  that  she  fell  forthwith  a  vomiting,  was 
so  mightily  distempered  in  mind  and  body,  that,  with  all  his 
art  and  perswasions,  for  some  months  after,  he  could  not  re> 
store  her  to  her  self  again ;  she  could  not  forget  it,  or  remove 
the  object  out  of  her  sight  (fdem).  Many  cannot  endure  to  see 
a  wound  opened,  but  they  are  offended ;  a  man  executed,  or 
labour  of  any  fearful  disease,  as  possession,  apoplexies,  one 
bewitched:  "or,  if  they  read  by  chance  of  some  terrible  things 
the  symptomes  alone  of  such  a  disease,  or  that  which  they  dis- 
like, they  are  instantly  troubled  in  mind,  agast,  ready  to  ap- 
ply it  to  themselves  ;  th^  are  as  much  disquieted,  as  if  thej 
had  seen  it,  or  were  so  affected  themselves.  Hecatas  sibi  vi- 
deniur  somniare;  they  dream  and  continually  think  of  it  As 
lamentable  effects  are  caused  by  such  terrible  objects  lieaid, 
read,  or  seen :  auditus  mcucimos  motus  in  corpore  fhcU,  as 
^  Plutarch  holds ;  no  sense  makes  greater  alteration  of  body  and 
mind :  sudden  speech  sometimes,  unexpected  news,  be  they 
good  or  bad,  praxnsa  minus  aratio^  will  move  as  much,  (oiii* 
tnum  obruere^  ei  de  sede  sud  dejicere^  as  a  ^philosopher  ob- 
serves) will  take  away  our  sleeps  and  appetite,  disturt)  and 
auite  overturn  us.  Liet  them  bear  witness,  that  ha^^  heard 
lose  tragical  alarums,  out-cryes,  hideous  noises,  which  are 
many  times  suddenly  heard  in  the  dead  of  the  night  by  irmp- 
tion  of  enemies  and  accidental  fires,  &c  those  <*pamck  fisar% 
which  often  drivi^  men  out  of  their  wits,  bereave  them  c^sesue, 
understanding,  and  all,  some  for  a  time,  some  for  their  iidiole 
Hyes ;  they  never  recover  it.  The  *  Midianites  wero  so  af* 
frighted  by  Gideons  souldiers,  they  breaking  but  every  one  a 
pitcher;  and  ^Hannibals  army,  by  sueh  a  panick  fear,  was  dia- 
comfited  at  the  walls  of  Rome.  Augusta  Livia,  hearing  a  bm 
tragical  verses  recited  out  of  Vir^,  (Tu  MarceUus  erisj  4^) 
fell  down  dead  in  a  swoon.  Edmus,  king  of  Dairoark,  l^  a 
sudden  sound  which  he  heard,  ^  tx)qs  turned  into  fury^  witk  tM 
his  men  {Cranxius,  L  5.  Dan.  hist,  et  Alexander  ab  Mex^ 
andro,  l.  S.  c.  5).  Amatus  Lusitanus  had  a  patient,  that,  by 
reason  of  bad  tidings,  became  epileptiaa  {pen,  2.  aura  SO). 
Cardan  {subtil.  I.  18)  saw  one  that  lost  his  wits  by  miatAking  of 

■  Subitus  oocufsus,  ioopuiata  lectio.  ^  Lib.  de  auditioneb  <^  Theod.  Pr»- 

dromuf,  lib.  7  Amorum.  «i  Effuso  cerncns  fugientes  agmine  turmts.  Quia  mea  wmc 

ioflatcornua?  Faunus  ait  AlciaL  embl.  122.         'Jud.  6.  19.         ^PluUnrbus*  viia 
ejus.  B  In  furorem  cum  sociis  versus. 
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an  ^cho.  If  one  sense  alone  can  cause  such  violent  commo- 
tions of  the  mind,  what  may  we  think,  when  hearing,  sight,  and 
those  other  senses,  ^xe  all  troubled  at  once,  as  by  some  earth- 

Juakes,  thunder,  lightning,  tempests,  &c.  ?     At  Bologne  in 
italy,  anno  1504*,  there  was  such  a  fearful  earthquake  about 
eleven  a  clock  in  the  night,  (as  *  Beroaldus,  in  his  book  de  terra 
motUj  hath  commended  to  posterity)  that  all  the  city  trembled, 
the  people  thought  the  world  was  at  an  end,  actum  de  mortoj- 
Ubus;  such  a  feanul  noise  it  made,  such  a  detestable  smell,  the 
inhabitants  were  infinitely  affrighted,  and  some  ran  mad.    Audi 
rem  atrocemj  et  annalicm  memorandam  (mine  author  adds) : 
bear  a  strange  story,  and  worthy  to  be  chronicled:  I  had  a 
servant  at  the  same  time,  called  Fulco  Argelanus,  a  bold  and 
proper  man,  so  grievously  terrified  with  it,  ^  that  he  was  first^ 
melancholy,  after  doted,  at  last  mad,  and  made  away  himself. 
At  *^  Fuscinum  in  Japona,  tiere  was  suck  an  earthquake  and 
darkness  on  a  sudden,  that  many  men  were  fended  with  head^ 
achj  many  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  and  melancholy.    At  Mea- 
c%im,  whole  streets  and  goodly  palaces  were  overturned  at  the 
same  time;  and  there  was  such  an  hideous  noise  withal,  like 
^thunder,  and  filthy  smell,  that  their  hair  stared  for  fear,  and 
their  hearts  quaked ;  men  and  beasts  were  incredibly  terrified. 
In  Sacai,  another  city,  the  same  earthquake  was  so  terrible 
unto  them,  that  many  were  bereft  of  their  senses:  and  others,  by 
that  horrible  spectacle,  so  mtich  amazed,  that  they  knew  not 
what  they  did.     Blasius^  a  Christian,  the  reporter  of  the  news, 
was  so  sfirighted  for  his  part,  that,  though  it  were  two  moneths 
after,  he  was  scarce  his  own  man,  neither  could  he  drive  the 
remembrance  of  it  out  of  his  mind.     Many  times,  some  y^rs 
following  they  will  tremble  afresh  at  the  ''remembrance  or  con* 
ceit  of  such  a  terrible  object ;  even  all  their  lives  long,  if  men- 
tion be  made  of  it.    Cornelius  Agrippa  relates  (out  of  Gulielmus 
Parisiensis)a  story  of  one,  that,  after  a  distasteful  purge  which  a 
physician  had  prescribed  unto  him,  was  so  much  moved,  ^that, 
at  the  very  sight  of  pkysick,  he  would  be  distempered:  though 
he  never  so  much  as  smelled  to  it,  the  box  of  physick  long  after 
would  give  him  a  purge ;  nay  the  very  remembrance  of  it  did 


•  Subttaneuf  icme  motui*  ^  Coepit  inde  desipere  cum  dispendio  sanitatif ,  inde 

adeodementanf ,  ut  sibi  ipsi  mortem  inferret.  <"  Historica  relatio  de  rebus  Japonicis  y 
tract.  2.  de  legat.  regis  Cbinensis,  a  Lodovico  Frois  Jesuit^  A.  1599.  Fuscint  dere- 
pente  unta  aeris  caligo  et  terrse  motus,  ut  multi  capite  dolerent,  plurimiscor  moeroreet 
melancholii  obrueretur.  Tantum  fremitum  edebat,  ut  tonitru  fragorem  hnitari  videre- 
tUT,  tantaroque,  &c.  In  urbe  Sacai  tarn  borrificus  fuit,  ut  homines  vix  sui  compotes 
essent,  a  sensibus  abalienati,  mccrorc  opprcssi  torn  horrendo  spectaculo,  fee,  **  Quum 
»ubit  ilUus  tristiisima  noctis  imago*  *  Qui  solo  aspectu  medicina;  morebatur  ad 

urgan  dura. 
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effect  it ;  *  like  travellers  and  seamen^  (saith  Plutarch )  that^  'mhen 
they  have  been  sanded^  or  dashed  on  a  rock^  for  ever  after  fear 
not  that  mischance  only ^  but  all  such  dangers  whatsoever, 

SUBSECT.  IV. 

Scoffs^  CaluninieSi  bitter  Jests,  how  they  cause  Melancholy, 

XT  is  an  old  saying,  ^a  blow  with  a  word  strikes  deeper 
than  a  blow  with  a  sword :  and  many  men  are  as  much  gauled 
with  a  cahimny,  ^a  scurril  and  bitter  jest,  a  libel,  a  pasguil,  sa- 
tyre,  apologe,  epigram,  stage-piayes,  or  the  like,  as  with  any 
misfortune  whatsoever.'  Princes  and  potentates,  that  are  other- 
wise happy,  and  have  all  at  command,  secure  and  free,  ouibus 
potent ia  sceleris  imptmitatem  fecitj  are  grievously  vexed  with 
these  pasquelling  lioells  and  satyrs :  they  kbt  a  raihng  ^  Aretine, 
more  than  an  enemy  in  the  field :  which  made  most  princes  of 
his  time  (as  some  relate)  alUm  him  a  liberal  pension,  that  he 
should  not  tax  them  in  his  satyrs.  Hie  gods  had  their  Momiu, 
Homer  his  Zoilus,  Achilles  ms  Thersites,  Philip  his  Demades: 
the  Caesars  themselves  in  Rome  were  commonly  taunted. 
There  was  never  wanting  a  Petronius,  a  Lucian,  in  those  times; 
nor  will  be  a  Rabelais,  an  Euphormio,  a  Boccalinus,  in  ours. 
Adrian  the  sixth,  pope,  ®  was  so  highly  offended  and  grievously 
vexed  with  pasquus  at  Rome,  he  gave  command  mat  statue 
should  be  demolished  and  burned,  the  ashes  flung  into  the 
river  Tiber,  and  had  done  it  forthwith,  had  not  Ludovicus  Sues- 
sanus,  a  facete  companion,  disswaded  him  to  the  contrary,  by 
telling  him,  that  Pasquils  ashes  would  turn  to  frogs  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  river,  and  croak  worse  and  lowder  than  before. 
Genus  irritabile  vatum ;  and  therefore  'Socrates  (in  Plato)  ad- 
viseth  all  his  friends,  that  respect  their  credits,  to  stand  in  av>e 
of  poets,  for  they  are  terrible  fellows,  can  praise  and  dispraise^ 
as  they  see  cause. 

Hinc,  quam  sit  calamus  sevior  ense,  patet 

The  prophet  David  complains  (Psal.  123.  4)  that  his  soid 
was  full  of  the  mocking  of  the  'Wealthy,  and  of  the  despitefid- 
ness  of  the  proud :  and  (Psal.  55.  4i)for  the  voice  of  the  wicked, 

•  Sicut  viatom,  ai  ad  ttzum  impegerint,  aut  nauts,  memores  sui  casils,  iien  isu  mo- 
do  qiue  offendunt,  aed  et  aimUia,  horrent  perpetuo  et  tremimt.  ^  Levtter  ▼ohnt, 
grtviteryulnertnt  Bemaxdiu.  <"  Enais  aaudat  corpua,  mentera  aemo.  'Sdatb 
eum  eaae  qui  a  nemine  fere  aeyi  siH  magaate  non  illuatre  atipendiuni  habuit,  ne  ino»« 
ip«)rum  saiyris  auis  notaret  Gaap.  BarUiiua,  praefat  pamodid.  •  Joviua,  in  rita 
ejus.  Graviuime  tulit  famoaia  Ubellia  nomen  auuni  ad  PaaquilU  statuaxn  fuiaae  Itcera- 
turn  ;  decrevitque  ideo  statuam  demoliri,  &c.  '  -  '"Plato,  lib.  13.  de  Icgibua.  Qm 
e;u8tiniationem  curanti  poetaa  vereantur,  quit  magoaiu  vim  habent  ad  1ftudafM>vfn  el 
Kituperandum. 
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4$tr.  and  their  hate^  his  heart  trembled  within  him,  and  the 
terrors  of  death  came  upon  him  .•  fear  and  horrible  fear ^  Sfc, 
and  (Psal.  69.  20)  Rebuke  hath  broken  my  heart;  and  I  am 
fidl  (f  heaviness.  Who  hath  not  like  cause  to  complain,  and 
is  not  80  troubled,  that  shall  fall  into  the  mouths  of  such  men? 
for  many  are  of  so  *  petulant  a  spleen,  and  have  that  figure  sar* 
casmus  so  often  in  their  mouths,  so  bittei^,  so  fboUsh,  (as 
^  Balthasar  Castillo  notes  of  them)  that  they  cannot  speak^  out 
they  must  bite ;  they  had  rather  lose  a  friend  than  a  jest :  and 
what  company  soever  they  come  in,  they  will  be  scoffing,  insult- 
ing ov«r  their  mferiours,  especially  over  such  as  any  way  depend 
upon  them,  humoring,  misusing,  or  putting  gulleries  on  some 
or  other,  till  they  have  made,  by*  their  humoring  or  gulling, 
^ex  stuUo  insanum^  a  mope  or  a  noddy,  and  all  to  make 
themselves  merry : 


A  dummodo  risum 


Excutiat  sibi,  non  hie  cuiquara  parcit  amico : 

friends,  neuters,  enemies,  all  are  as  one;  to  make  aibol  a  mad- 
man, is  their  sport;  and  they  have  no  j^eater  felicity  than  to 
scoff  and  deride  others ;  they  must  sacrince  to  the  god  of  laugh- 
ter (with  them  in  ^Apuleius)  once  a  day,  or  else  they  shall 
be  melancholy  themselves:  they  care  not  how  they  grinde 
and  misuse  others,  so  they  may  exhilarate  their  own  persons. 
Their  wits  indeed  serve  them  to  that  sole  purpose,  to  make 
sport,  to  break  a  scurrile  jest;  which  is  levissimus  ingenii 
fiuctus^  the  froth  of  wit  (as  '  Tully  holds);  and  for  this  they 
are  often  applauded.  In  all  other  discourse,  dry,  barren,  stra- 
mineous, dull  and  heavy,  here  lyes  their  genius ;  in  this  they 
alone  excell,  please  themselves  and  others.  Leo  Decimus,  that 
scoffing  pope,  (as  Jovius  hath  registred  in  the  fourth  book  of 
his  life;  took  an  extraordinary  deught  in  humoring  of  silly  fel- 
lows, and  to  put  gulleries  upon  them ;  <  by  commending  some^ 
perswading  others  to  this  or  that,  he  made  ex  stolidzs  stul^ 
tistimos  et  maxime  ridiculoSf  ex  stultis  f n^anos— rsoft  fellows, 
stark  noddies ;  and  such  as  were  foolish,  quite  mad — befoi:e  he 
left  them.  One  memorable  example  he  recites  there,  of  Ta- 
rascomus  of  Parma,  a  musician,  that  was  so  humored  by  Leo 
Decimus,  and  Bibiena  his  second  in  this  business,  that  he 
thought  himself  to  be  a  man  of  most  excellent  skill,  (who  was 
indeed  a  ninny):  they  ^made  him  set  foolish  songSy  and  in- 

•  Petulant!  splene  cathinno.  ^  Curial.  lib.  2.  Ea  quorumdam  est  inscitia,  ut, 

quoCJes  loqui,  totiet  mordere  licere  sibi  putent  ^  Tcr.  Eunuch.  '  Hor. 

Ser.  L  2.  Sat.  4.  *  Lib.  2.  ^  De  orat.  *  Laudaiidoy  et  mira  iis  per- 

suadendo.  ^  Et  vaai  inflatuf  opinione,  incredibilia  ac  ridenda  qu«dam  nusices 

prccepta  conunentaretur,  &c. 
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vent  neo)  ridietdous  precepts^  which  they  did  highly  commend^  as 
to  ^e  his  arm  that  played  on  the  lute,  to  make  him  strike  a 
sweeter  stroke,  ^and  to  pull  ddvn  the  Arras  hangings^  became 
the  voice  would  be  clearer^   by  reason  of  the  reverberation 
of  the  wall.    In  the  like  manner  they  perswaded  one  Barabet 
Bus  of  Caieta,  that  he  was  as  good  a  poet  as  Petrarch  ;  would 
have  him  to  be  made  a  laureat  poet,  and  invite  all  his  friends  to 
his  instalment;  and  had  so  possessed  the  poor  man  with  a  con- 
ceit of  his  excdlent  poetry,  that,  when  some  of  his  more  dis- 
creet friends  told  him  of  his  folly,  he  was  very  angry  with  them, 
and  said  ^  th^  envyed  his  honour  and  prosperity.   It  was  strange 
(saith  Jovius)  to  see  an  old  man  <^  sixty  years,  a  venerable  and 
grave  old  man,  so  gulled.     But  what  cannot  such  scoSkn  d<H 
especially  if  they  find  a  soft  creature,  on  whom  they  may  work? 
Nay,  to  say  truth,  who  is  so  wise,  or  so  discreet,  that  may  not  be 
humored  m  this  kind,  especially  if  some  excellent  wits  shall 
set  upon  him  ?   He  that  mads  others,  if  he  were  so  humored, 
would  be  as  mad  himself,  as  much  grieved  ^nd  tormented ;  he 
might  cry  with  him  in  the  comedy,  Proh  Jupiter  J  tu  homo  me 
adigis  ad  insaniam  .•  for  all  is  in  these  things  as  they  are  taken : 
if  he  be  a  silly  soul,  and  do  not  perceive  it,  "'tis  well ;  he  msf 
happily  make  others  sport,  and  be  no  whit  troubled  himself: 
but  if  lie  be  apprehensive  of  his  folly,  and  take  it  to  heart,  then 
.  it  torments  him  worse  than  any  lash.    A  bitter  jest,  a  slander,  a 
i  calumny,  pierceth  deeper  than  any  loss,  danger,  bodily  pain,  or 
injury  whatsoever ;  leviter  enim  volatj  (as  Bernard,  of  an  arrow) 
sed  graviter  vulncrat;  especially,  if  it  shall  ]u*.oceed  firom  a 
virulent  tongue,  it  cuts  (saith  llavid)  like  a  two^dged  sword. 
They  shoot  bitter  words  as  arrows  (Psal.  64.  S) ;  and  they  smote 
with  their  tongues  (Jer.  18.  18),  and  that  so  hard,  that  they 
leave  aa  incurable  wound  behind  them.    Many  men  are  un- 
done by  this  means,  moped,  and  so  dejected,  that  they  are  never 
to  be  recovered ;  and,  of  all  other  men  living,  those  which  are 
actually  melancholy,  or  inclined  to  it,  are  most  sensible,  (as 
being  suspicious,  cholerick,  apt  to  mistake)  and  impatient  of  aa 
injury  in  that  kind;  they  aggravate,  and  so  meditate  continually 
of  it,  that  it  is  a  perpetual  corrosive,  not  to  be  removed,  till  time 
wear  it  out    Although  they,  peradventure,  that  so  scoff,  do  it 
alone  in  mirth  and  merriment,  and  hold  it  optimum  aliendjrui 
insanid^  an  excellent  tiling  to  enjov  another  mans  madness ;  yet 
they  must  know  that  it  is  a  mortal  sin  (as  *"  Thomas  holds),  and 
(as  the  prophet  ^  David  denounceth)  they  that  use  it  shall  never 
dwell  in  Gods  tabernacle* 

*  Ut  voces,  nudis  parietibus  illisx,  suavius  ac  acutiut  reftilircnt.'  ^  Iramortalitati 

et  glorias  suae  prortui  invidentes.  <^  2,  2die  quest  75.  Irriaio  mortale  pcccaCiM. 

•*Psal.  15.  S. 
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Such  scurrile  jests,  flouts,  and  sarcasms,  therefore^  ought  not  X 
at  all  to  be  used,  especially  to  our  betters,  to  those  that  are  m 
misery,  or  any  way  distressed :  for,  to  such,  (erumnamm  incre-^ 
menta  sunt^  they  multiply  grief;  and  (as  '^he  perceived)  in  multis 
pudor^  in  nmltis  iracufuiia,  8fc.  many  are  ashamed,  many  vexed, 
angred ;  and  there  is  no  greater  causeor  furtherer  of  melancholy. 
Martin  Cromerus,  in  the  sixth  book  of  his  history,  hath  a  pret^ 
story  to  this  purpose,  of  Vladislaus  the  Second,  king  of  Poland, 
and  Peter  Dunnius,  earl  of  Shrine ;  they  had  been  hunting  late^ 
and  were  enforced  to  lodge  in  a  poor  cottage.  When  they  went 
to  bed,  Vladislaus  told  the  earl  in  jest,  that  his  wife  lay  softer 
with  the  abbot  of  Shrine :  he,  not  able  to  oontain,  replyed,  Et 
tua  cum  DabessOj  and  yours  with  Dabessus,  a  gallant  young 
gentleman  in  the  court,  whom  Christina  the  queen  loved. 
xetigit  id  dictum  principis  animum;  these  words  of  nis  so  gsJled 
the  prince^  that  he  was  long  after  tristis  et  cogitahundusj  very 
sad  and  melancholy  for  many  moneths :  but  they  were  the  earls 
utter  undoing ;  for  when  Christina  heard  of  it,  she  persecuted 
him  to  death.  Sophia  the  empress,  Justinians  wite^  broke  a 
bitter  jest  upon  Narses  the  eunuch,  (a  famous  captain,  then  dis- 
quieted for  an  overthrow  which  he  lately  had)  that  he  was  fitter 
for  a  distafi^,  and  keep  women  company,  than  to  wield  a  sword, 
or  to  be  general  of  an  army :  but  it  cost  her  dear ;  for  he  so  far 
distasted  it,  that  he  went  forthwith  to  the  adverse  part^  niuch 
troubled  in  his  thoughts,  caused  the  Lumbards  to  rebdl,  and 
thence  procured  many  miseries  to  the  common-wealth.  Tibe- 
rius the  emperour  withheld  a  legacy  from  the  people  of  Rom^ 
which  his  predecessor  Augustus  had  lately  given,  and  perceiving 
a  fellow  sound  a  dead  coarse  in  the  ear,  would  needs  know 
wherefore  he  did  so :  the  fellow  replyed,  that  he  wished  the  de- 
parted soul  to  signifie  to  Augustus,  the  commons  of  Rome  were 
yet  unpaid :  for  this  bitter  jest  the  emperour  caused  him  forth* 
with  to  be  slain,  and  carry  the  news  himself.  For  this  reason, 
all  those  that  otherwise  approve  of  jests  in  some  cases,  and  facete 
companions,  (as  who  doth  not?)  let  them  laugh  and  be  merry, 
rumpantur  et  ilia  Codro ;  'tis  laudable  and  fit ;  those  yet  will  by 
no  means  admit  them  in  their  companies,  that  are  any  wayes  in- 
clined to  this  malady;  nonjocandum  cum  iis  qui  miseri  sunt  et 
terumnosi:  no  jesting  with  a  discontented  person.  ^Tls  Castilios 
caveat,  ^  Jo.  Pontanus,  and  ""  Galateus,  and  every  good  mans : 

Play  with  me,  but  hurt  me  not :    / 
Jest  with  me,  but  shame  me  not. 

Comitas  is  a  vertue  betwixt  rusiiciiyand  scurrility^  two  extreams, 
as  affability  is  betwixt^a//^  and  contention :  it  must  not-ex- 

■  Balthasar  Cutilio,  lib.  2.  de  aulico.      ^  De  sermone,  lib.  4.  cap.  3.        ^  Fol.  5d. 
Galateuf. 
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ceed ;  but  be  still  accompanied  with  that  ^a^XaCeia  or  inno- 
cencyy  qtue  nemini  nocet^  omnem  injurue  oblaiionem  abhorrem^ 
hurts  no  man,  abhors  all  offer  of  injury.  Though  a  man  be 
liable  to  such  a  jest  or  obloquy,  have  been  overseen,  or  comnuU 
ted  a  foul  &ct,  yet  it  is  no  good  manners  or  humanity,  to  up- 
braid, to  hit  him  in  the  teeth  with  his  offence^  or  to  scoff  at  sodi 
a  one ;  'tis  an  old  axiom,  turpis  in  reum  omnis  exprobratio.  I 
speak  not  of  such  as  generally  tax  vice^  Barclay,  Gentilis,  Enu- 
mus,  Agrippa,  Fishcartus^  &c.  the  Varronists  and  Lucians  of  our 
time,  sacrists,  epigrammatists,  comcedians,  apologists,  &c.but 
such  as  personate,  rail,  scoff,  calumniate,  perstringe  by  name^ 
or  in  presence  offend : 

b  Ludit  qui  stolid^  procacitate, 
Nod  est  Sestius  ille,  sed  caballus; 

'tis  horse-play  this;  and  those  jests  (as  he  ^saith)  are  no  better 
than  injuriesy  biting  jests,  mordentcs  et  acideati ;  they  are  pov- 
soned  jests,  leave  a  sting  behind  them,  and  ought  not  to  be 
used. 

'  Set  not  thy  foot  to  make  the  blind  to  fall. 
Nor  wilfully  offend  thy  weaker  brother  ; 
Nor  wound  the  dead  with  thy  tongues  bitter  gall ; 
Neither  rejoice  thou  in  the  fall  of  other. 

If  these  rules  could  be  kept,  we  should  have  much  more  ease  and 
quietness  than  we  have,  less  melancholy  :  whereas,  on  the  con- 
•  trary,  we  study  to  misuse  each  other,  how  to  stmg  and  gaul,  like 
two  fighting  boars,  bending  all  our  force  and  wit,  friends,  for- 
tunes, to  crucifie  •  one  anotners  souls ;  by  means  of  whidi,  there 
is  little  content  and  charity,  much  virulency,  hatred,  malice, 
and  disquietness  among  us. 

•  Tully,  Tii«s.  quest  >•  Mtrt.  Kb.  1 .  epig.  35.  «  Tilet  joci  ab  InjurB* 

BOD  poMiDt  disccrnL  GaUteui,  fo.  55.  ^  Pybric.  in  hb  Quairaint,  37.  •  Ego 
htijuf  miaerft  fatuitate  et  dementia  conflictQr.    TuU.  ad  Attic  lib.  U. 
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SUBSECT.  V. 

Lass  of  Ldbet'ty^  Servitude^  Imprisonment^  how  they  cause 

Melancholy. 

I.  O  this  catalogue  of  causes,   I  may  well  annex  loss  of 
liberty,  servitude,   or  imprisonment,    which  to  some   per- 
sons is  as  great  a  torture  as  any  of  the  rest     Though  they  have 
all  things  convenient,  sumptuous  houses  to  their  use,  fair 
walks  and  gardens,  delicious  bowers,  galleries,  good  fare  and 
dycty  and  all  things  correspondent,  yet  they  are  not  content, 
because  they  are  confined,  may  n,ot  come  and  go  at  their  plea- 
sure; have  and  do  what  they  will,  but  live  ^attend  quadrd^ 
at  another  mans  table  and  command.    As  it  is  ^  in  meats,  so  ^ 
is  it  in  all  other  things,  places,  societies^  sports;  let  them  be 
never  so  pleasant,  commodious,  wholesom,  so  good ;  yet  om- 
nium  rerum  est  satietas^  there  is  a  lothing  satiety  of  all  things 
(the  children  of  Israel  were  tired  with  manna) :  it  is  irksome 
to  them  so  to  live,  as  to  a  bird  in  a  cage,  or  a  dog  in  his  ken- 
nel ;  they  are  weary  of  it.     They  are  happy,  it  is  true^  and 
have  all  things  (to  another  mans  judgement)  that  heart  can 
wish,  or  that  they  themselves  can  desire,  bona  si  sua  n&rint  : 
yet  they  lothe  it,  and  are  tired  with  the  present.    Est  naturd 
hominum  novitatis  avida;   mens  nature  is  still  desirous  of 
news,  variety,  deli^lits;  and  our  wandering  affections  are  so 
irregular  in  diis  kind,  that  they  must  phan^  though  it  be  to 
the  worst     Bachelors  must  be  married,  and  married  men^/^ 
would  be  bachelors;  they  do  not  love  their  own  wives,  though 
otherwise  fair,  wise,  vertuous,  and  well  qualified,  because  they 
are  theirs :  our  present  estate  is  still  the  worst ;  we  cannot  en- 
dure one  course  of  life  lon^  {et  quod  modo  vaoerat^  odit\  one 
calling  long  {esse  in  honorejuvaty  mox  dispiicet)^  one  place  long, 

'Romae  Tibur  amo,-  ventosus,  Tibure  Romam: 

that  which  we  earnestly  sought,  we  now  contemn.  Hoc  quos- 
dam  agit  ad  mortem  (^  saith  Seneca)  qtdod  proposita  s^epe  mu- 
tando  in  eadem  revolvuntur,  et  non  relinquunt  novitati  locum. 
Fastidio  coepit  esse  vita^  et  ipse  mundus ;  et  subit  illud  rapt- 
dissimarum  deliciarum^  Quousaue  eadem?  this  alone  kills 
many  a  man,  that  they  are  tyea  to  the  same  still;  as  a  horse 
in  a  mill,  a  dog  in  a  wheel,  they  run  round,  without  alteration 
or  news;  their  life  groweth  omous^  the  world  loathsome^  and 
that  which  crosseth  their  furious  delights,  fVhat  ?  still  the 
same  ?  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Solomon,  that  had  experience  of 

*  MiMrum  est  alienik  rivaw  quadra.    Juv.  ^  Crambe  bis  cocii.— VHc  mt 

redde  priori.  «Hor.  '  De  tranquil,  animse. 
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all  worldly  delights  and  pleasure,  confessed  as  much  of  tliem- 
selves :  wnat  they  most  desired,  was  tedious  at  last,  and  that 
their  lust  could  never  be  satisfied ;  all  was  vanity  and  affiction 
of  mind. 

Now,  if  it  be  death  it  self,  another  hell,  to  be  glutted  with  one 
kind  of  sport,  dieted  with  one  dish,  tyed  to  one  place,  thoueh 
they  have  all  things  otherwise  as  they  can  desire,  and  are  m 
heaven  to  another  mans  opinion — what  misery  and  discontent 
shall  they  have,  that  live  in  slavery,  or  in  prison  itself?  Quod 
tristius  morte^  in  servitute  vivendunif  as  Hermolaiis  told  Alex- 
ander in  ^Curtius;  worse  than  death  is  bondage :  ^hoc  animo 
scito  omnes  fortes^  ut  mortem  servituti  anteponant ;   all  braye 
men  at  arms  (TuUy  holds)  are  so  affected.     ^  Equidem  ego  is 
sumj  qui  servitutem  ea:tremum  omnium  malorum  esse  drbitror : 
I  am  ne  (saith  Boterus)  that  account  servitude  the  extremitv 
of  misery.     And  what  calamity  do  they  endure,  that  live  witn 
those  hard  task-masters,    in  gold-mines  (like    those   thirty 
thousand    "*  Indian    slaves    at  Potosa  in   Peru),   tin-mines, 
lead-mines,  stone-quarries,   cole-pits,   like  so  many    mould- 
warps  under  ground,  condemned  to  the  gallies,  to  perpetual 
drudgery,  hunger,  thirst,  and  stripes,  without  all  hope  of  de- 
livery? How  are  those  women  in  Turkic  affected,  tnat  most 
part  of  the  year  come  not  abroad ;  those  Italian  and  Spanish 
dames,  that  are  mewed  up  like  hawks,  and  lockt  up  by  their 
jealous  husbands?  how  tedious  is  it  to  them  that  live  in  stoves 
and  caves  half  a  year  together  ?  as  in  Island,  Moscovy,  or 
under  the  *^pole  it  self,  where  they  have  six  monetbs  perpeiual 
night.     Nay,  what  misery  and  discontent  do  they  endure,  that 
are  in  prison  ?  Thev  want  all  those  six  non-natural  things  at 
once,  good  air,  good  dyet,  exercise,  company,  sleep,  rest,  ease, 
&c.  that  are  bound  in  chains  all  day  long,  suffer  hunger,  and 
(as  'Lucian  describes  it)  must  abide  that  Jilthy  stinky  and  rat" 
ling  of  chains^  hawlings^  pitiful  out^ctyes^  that  prisoners  usu- 
ally  make:  these  things  are  not  only  troublesome^  but  iniole- 
Table.     They  lye  nastuy  among  toads  and  frogs  in  a  dark  dun- 
geon, in  their  own  dung,  in  pain  of  body,  in  pain  of  soul,  as 
Joseph  did  (Psal.  105.  18,  They  hurt  his  feet  in  the  stocks; 
the  iron  entred  his  soul) :  they  live  solitarily,  alone,  seques- 
tred  from  all  company  but  heart-eatinff  melancholy:  ana,  for 
want  of  meat,  must  eat  that  bread  of  affliction,  prey  upon 
themselves.     Well  might  <^  Arculanus  put  long  imprisonment 
for  a  cause,  especially  to  such  as,  having  lived  jovially  in  all 
sensuality  and  lust,  upon  a  sudden  are  estranged  and  debarred 

•Lib.  8.  I'TuUius  Lepido,  Pam.  10.  27.  «  Boterus,  1.  1.  polit  np.  4. 

'  Laet.  descrip.  Ameries.  *  If  there  be  any  inhabitants.  ^  In  Toxari. 

Interdiu  quidem  colium  vinctum  est,  et  manus  comtricta;  noctu  vero  totum  corpus 
vincitur :  ad  has  miserias  accedit  corporis  factor,  strepitus  ^ulantium,  somoi  httri* 
tas :  haec  omnia  pUine  molesta  tt  intolcrabilia.  k  in  9  Rhasis. 
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from  all  manner  of  pleasures ;  as  were  Hminiades,  Edward 
and  Richard  the  Second,  Valerian  die  emperour,  Bajazet  the 
Turk.     If  it  be  irksome  to  miss  our  ordiniuy  companions  and 
repast  for  once  a  day,  or  an  hour,  what  shall  it  be  to  lose 
them  for  ever  ?  If  it  faie  so  ^eat  a  delight  to  live  at  liberty,  and 
to  enjoy  that  variety  of  objects  the  world  affords,  what  misery 
and  discontent  must  it  n^s  brinj^  to  him,  that  shall  be  now 
cast  headlong  into  that  Spanish  inquisition,  to  fall  from  hea- 
ven to  hell,  to  be  cubbed  up  upon  a  sudden  ?  how  shall  he  be 
perplexed  ?  what  shall  become  of  him  ?  'Robert,  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, being  imprisoned  by  his  youngest  brother  Henry  the 
First,   ab  ilTo   die  tnconsolabili  dolore  in  carcere  contabuit 
(saith  Matthew  Paris),  from  that  day  forward  pined  away  with 
grief.     ^'Jugurth,  that  generous  captain,  brought  to  Rome  in 
triumph^  and  after  imprisoned^  through  anguish  of  his  soul^ 
and  melancholy^  dyed.     ^  Roger,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  the  se- 
cond man  from  king  Stephen,  (he  that  biillt  that  famous  cas- 
tle of  "^  Devises  in  Wiltshire)  was  so  tortured  in  prison  with 
hunger,  and  all  those  calamities  accompanying  such  men, 
•tt/  vivere  noluerity  mori  nescierity  he  would  not  live,   and 
could  not  dye,  betwixt  fear  of  death  and  torments  of  life. 
Francis,  king  of  France,  was  taken  prisoner  by  Charles  the 
Fifth,  ad  mortem  Jere  melancholicus,  saith  Guicciardine,  me- 
lancholy almost  to  death,  and  that  in  an  instant     But  this  is 
as  clear  as  the  sun,  and  needs  no  further  illustration. 


SUBSECT.  VL 

Poverty  and  Want,  Causes  of  Melancholy. 

Jl  OVERTY  and  want  are  so  violent  oj^ugners,  so  un« 
welcome  guests,  so  much  abhorred  of  all  men,  that  I  may 
not  omit  to  speak  of  them  apart  Poverty,  although  (if  ccm^ 
sidered  aright,  to  a  wise,  unaerstanding,  truly  regenerate,  and 
contented  man)  it  be  donum.Dei^  a  blessed  estate,  the  way  to 
heaven  (as  ^  Chrysostome  calls  it),  Gods  gift,  the  mother  of 
modesty,  and  much  to  be  preferred  before  riches  (as  shall  be 
shewed  in  his  <  place),  yet,  as  it  is  esteemed  in  the  worlds  cen- 
sure, it  is  a  most  odious  calling,  vile  and  base,  a  severe  torture, 
summuM  sceluSf  a  most  intolerable  burthen.    We  ^shun  it  all, 

•William \he  Coaqucrort eUktt son.  ^ Sallust  Ronuun  triumpho  ductui, 

Underaque  in  earcerem  conjectus,  animi  dolore  periit  <  Camden,  in  WilUk. 

Miserum  tenem  ita  fame  et  calamitatibus  in  carcere  fregit,  inter  mortis  metum  et  vit« 
tormenta,  &c  *  Viet  hodie.  *  Seneca.  <^Coro.  ad  Hebneos. 

iPart.  2.  sect  3.  raemb.  3.  ^  Quem,  ut  difficilem  morbun,  puerii  tradere  formi- 

damus.     Plut. 
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canepgus  et  angue .-.  we  abhor  the  name  of  it, 

(•Paupertas fugttur :  totoque  arcessitur  orbe ) 

as  being  the  fountain  of  all  other  miseries,  cares,  woes,  laboori" 
and  grievances  whatsoever.  To  avoid  which,  we  will  take  sdj 
pains; 

(  extremes  currit  mercator  ad  Indos) 

we  v^ll  leave  no  haven,  no  coast,  no  creek  of  the  world,  un- 

searched^  though  it  be  to  the  hazard  of  our  lives;  we  will  dive 

.  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  to  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  ^five, 

y  six,  seven,  eight,  nine  hundred  fathom  deep,  through  all  the 

five  zones,  and  both  extreams  of  heat  and  cold :  we  will  turn 

parasites  and  slaves,  prostitute  our  selves,  swear  and  lye,  damn 

our  bodies  and  souls^  forsake  God,  abiure  religion,  steal,  rob, 

'  murder,  rather  than  endure  this  unsufferable  yoke  of  poverty, 

which  doth  so  tyrannize,  crucifie,  and  generally  depress  us. 

For,  look  into  the  world,  and  you  shall  see  men,  most  part, 
esteemed  according  to  their  means,  and  happy  as  they  are 
rich:  ^vhique  tanti  qm$que^  quantum  habuitj  fuit.  If  he  be 
likely  to  thrive,  and  in  the  way  of  preferment,  who  but  he? 
In  the  vulgar  opinion,  if  a  man  be  wealthy,  no  matter  how  he 

Sets  it,  of  what  parentage,  how  qualified^  how  vertuously  en- 
owed,  or  villanously  inclined ;   let  him  be  a  bawd,  a  gripe, 
an  usurer,  a  villain,  a  pagan,  a  barbarian,  a  wretch,  ^  Lucians 
tyrant  on  *mhom  you  may  look  with  less  security^  than  on  the 
sun — so  that  he  be  rich  (and  liberal  withall)  ne  shall  be  ho- 
noured, admired,  adored,  reverenced,  and  h^hly  ""magnified. 
The  rich  is  had  in  reputation^  because  of  his  goods  (Eccles. 
10*  SI):    he  shall  be  befriended;  Jbr  riches  gather  many 
friends    {Prov,    19.   4);— -wiw//os    numerabit    amicos;    all 
'happiness  ebbs  and  flows  with  his  money.     He  shall  be  ac- 
counted a  gracious  lord,  a  Maecenas,  a  benefactor,  a  wise, 
discreet,  a  proper,  a  valiant,  a  fortunate  man,  of  a  generous 
spirit,  ptdlus  Jovis,  et  gallince  Jilius  alhce^  a  hopeful,  a  good 
man,   a  vertuous    honest  man.      Quando  ego  te  Junonium 
puerum^   et  matris  partum  vere  aureum^   as  «Tully   said  of 
Octavianus,  while  he  was  adopted  Caesar,  and  an  '^neir  appa- 
rent of  so  ffreat  a  monarchy;   he  was  a  golden  child.     Ail 
'  honour,  omces^  applause,  grand  titles,  and  turgent  epithets, 
are  put  upon  him;  omnes  omnia  bona  dicere ;  ail  mens  eyes 

*  Lucan.  I.  1.  ^  As  in  the  ailver  mines  in  Friburgh  in  Germany.      Fin^et  Mo- 

rison.  «  Euripides.  '  Tom.  4*  dial.  Minore  periculo  solem  quam 

hunc  defixis  oculis  licet  intueri.  *  Omnts  enim  res,  Vfrtus,  fama«  dccus,  dirina 

humanaque,  pulchris  Divitiis  parent.  Hon  Ser.  1.  2.  Sat.  S.  Claras  erit,  ibrtis,  Justus, 
sapiens  etiam  rex,  Et  quidquid  volet.     Hor.  ^£t  genus,  et  formam,  regina 

Peaunla  donat.     Money  adds  spirits,  courage,  &c.  s  Epist  ult.  ad 

Atticum.  *>  Our  young  master,  a  fine  towardly  gentleman,  (God  bless  him !) 

and  hopeful.    Why  ?  he  is  heir  apparent  to  the  right  worshipful,  to  the  right  honourable, 
&c.  >  O  nummi,  nummi!  vobis  hunc  prsettat  Vonorem. 
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are  upon  him,  ^^  Ood  bless  his  good  worship !  his  honour  \*^ 
*  every  man  speaks  well  of  him ;  every  man  presents  him,  seeks 
and  sues  to  him  for  his  love,  favour,  and  protection,  to  serve 
him,  belong  unto  him;  every  man  riseth  to  him,  as  to  Themis- 
tocles  in  the  Olympicks;  if  he  speak,  (as  of  Herod)  vox  Deiy 
turn  Aominis !  the  voice  of  God,  not  of  man  !  All  the  graces, 
Veneres,  pleasures,  elegances  attend  him:  ^golden  Fortune 
accompanies  and  lod^eth  with  him,  and  (as  to  those  Roman 
emperours)  is  placea  in  his  chamber. 

■^  Secur^  navlgct  aurl, 


Fortunamque  suo  temperet  arbitrio  : 

he  may  sail  as  he  will  himself,  and  temper  his  estate  at  his 
pleasure :  jovial  days,  splendor  and  magnificence,  sweet  mu- 
sick,  dainty  fare,  the  good  things  and  fat  of  the  land,  fine 
clothes,  rich  attires,  soft  beds,  down  pillows,  are  at  his  com- 
mand ;  all  the  world  labours  for  him ;  thousands  of  artificers 
are  his  slaves,  to  drudge  for  him,  run,  ride,  and  post  for  him : 
**  divines  (for  Pythia  philippizat\  lawyers,  physicians,  philo*- 
sophers,  scholars,  are  his,  wholly  devote  to  nis  service.  Every 
man  seeks  his  acquaintance,  his  kindred,  to  match  with  him : 
*  though  he  be  an  aufe,  a  ninny,  a  monster,  a  goos-cap,  uxorem 
ducat  Dana'eiiy  when  and  whom  he  will ;  hunc  optant  generum 
rex  et  regina — ^he  is  an  excellent  '  match  for  my  son,  my 
daughter,  my  niece,  &c.  Quidquid  calcaverit  hic^  rosa  fiet ; 
let  htm  go  whither  he  will,  trumpets'  sound,  bells  ring,  &c«  all 
happiness  attends  him ;  every  man  is  willing  to  entertain  him ; 
he  sups  in  >  Apollo  wheresoever  he  comes :  what  preparation 
is  made  for  his  ^  entertainment !  fish  and  fowl,  spices  and  per- 
fumes, all  that  sea  and  land  affords.  What  cookery,  masking, 
mirth,  to  exhilarate  his  person  ! 

i  Da  Trebjo  ^  pone  ad  Trebium ;  vis,  frater,  ab  iilis 
Hibus  h ' 

What  dish  will  your  good  worship  eat  of? 


'^  dulcia  poma. 


Et  quoscunque  feret  cultus  tibi  fundus  honores. 
Ante  Larem  gustet  venerabilior  Lare  dives. 

Sweet  apples,  and  what  e're  thy  Belds  afford. 
Before  the  Gods  be  served,  let  serve  thy  Lord, 

*  Ennde  npere  eum  omses  dictmus,  ac  quitque  fortunam  habet.  FUut  Pseud. 
^  Aurea  Fortuna  principum  cubicuUs  reponi  aolita.  Julius  Capitolinus,  viti  Anto- 
nini.  «  Petronius.  ^  Theologi  opulentis  adherent,  jurisperiti  peeuniosis, 

literati  nummosis,  liberalibus  artifices.  •  Multi  illuin  juvenct,  roultc  petiere 

puells.  ''Dummodo  nt  dives,  barbarus  ille  placet  '  Plut.  in  Lueulkib 

A  ri^h  chamber  so  called.  *>  Panis  pane  melior.  *  Jut«  Sat.  5.        ^  Hoc 

Sat  5.Ubi.2. 

VOL.  I.    ^  \  K 
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What  sport  will  your  honour  have?  hawking,  hunting,  fish- 
ing, fowling,  bulls,  bears,  cards,  dice,  cocks,  players,  turn* 
biers,  fidlers^  jesters,  &c.  they  are  at  your  good  worships  com* 
mand.  Fair  houses,  gardens,  orchards,  tarrasses, galleries,  cabi- 
nets, pleasant  walks,  delightsom  places,  they  are  at  hand;  *m 
aureis  lac,  vinum  in  argenteis^  adolescentuUe  ad  nuttna  sped- 
osiCf  wine,  wenches,  &c.  a  Turkie  paradise,  an  heaven  upon  eardi. 
Though  he  be  a  silly  soft  fellow,  and  scarce  have  common  sense, 
yet  if  lie  be  born  to  fortunes,  (as  I  have  said)  ^Jure  hareMta,' 
rio  sapere  jubetury  he  must  have  honour  anof  office  in  his 
course;  ^  nemoy  nisi  dives,  honor e  dignus  (Ambros.  qffic,  21); 
none  so  worthy  as  himself:  he  shall  have  it ;  atqtie  esto  quid' 
quid  Servius  aut  Labeo,  Get  money  enough,  and  command 
**  kingdoms,  provinces,  armies,  hearts,  hand,  and  afiPections; 
thou  shalt  have  popes,  patriarks,  to  be  thy  chaplains  and  para- 
sites; thou  shalt  have  (Tamberlain-like)  kings  to  draw  thy 
coach,  queens  to  be  thy  landresses,  emperours  tliy  foot-stools, 
build  more  towns  and  cities  than  great  Alexander,  Babel 
towers,  pyramids,  and  Mausolean  tombs,  &c  command  hea- 
Ten  and  earth,  and  tell  the  world  it  is  thy  vassal ;  auro  emitwr 
diadema,  argento  ccelum  panditur,  denarius  philosophwn  con- 
ducitj  nummus  jus  cogit,  obolus  literatum  pascitj  metalUtm 
sanitatem  conciliate  as  amicos  conslutinat.  And  therefore^ 
not  without  good  cause,  John  M edices,  that  rich  Floroidne^ 
when  he  lay  upon  his  death-bed,  calling  his  sons  Cosmus 
and  Laurence  before  him,  amongst  other  sober  sayings,  repeated 
this,  Animo  quieto  digredior,  quod  vos  sanos  et  divilcs  pod 
me  relinquam;  it  doth  me  good  to  think  yet,  though  I  be 
dying,  that  I  shall  leave  you,  my  children,  sound  and  rich : 
for  wealth  sways  all.  It  is  not  wit|i  us,  as  amongst  those 
Lacedaemonian  senators  of  Lycurgusin  Plutarch — hepreferredy 
that  deserved  best,  xdos  most  vertuous  and  worthy  of  the  place; 
•  not  snvi/iness,  or  strength,  or  wealth,  or  friends,  carryed  it 
in  those  dayes;  but  inta'  optimos  optimus^  inter  temperantes 
temperantissimusy  the  most  temperate  and  best.  We  have  no 
aristocracies  but  in  contemplation,  all  oligarchies,  wherein  a 
few  rich  men  domineer,  do  what  thev  ust,  and  are  privi- 
l^ed  by  their  greatness.  *  Tliey  may  fireely  trespass,  and  do 
as  they  please ;  no  man  dare  accuse  them,  no  not  so  much 
as  mutter  against  them ;  there  is  no  notice  taken  of  it ;  thej 
may  securely  do  it,  live  after  their  own  laws,  and,  for  their  mo- 


*B6henus,  de  Turds;  etBredenbacb.  I'Euphonnio.  «Qjui|wciimaB 

habent,  dati  sunt  tnimis,  lofty  spirits,  brave  men  at  arms :  all  rich  men  are  gencnwi* 
coura^oos,  &c.  «>  Nummus  ait,  Pro  me  nubat  Comubia  Ronse.  •Noo  fat 

apud  mortales  ullum  excellentius  certamen ;  non  inter  cderes  celeninio>  aon  inter  io> 
bustos  robustissimo,  &c.  <*  Quidquid  libct  Ucet. 
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^^9  get  pardons,  indulgences,  redeem  their  souls  from  pur^a- 

toj^  and  hell  it  self, clausum  possidet  area  Jaoem.     Let 

them  be  Epicures,  or  atheists,  libertines,  Machiaveliahs,  (as 
often  they  are) 

*  £t  quamvis  perjurus  erit^'  sine  gente,  cruentus, 

thev  may  go  to  heaven  through  the  eye  of  a  needle;  if  they 
will  themselves,  they  may  be  canonized  for  saints,  they  shaJl 
be  ^  honourably  interred  m  Mausolean  tohibs,  commended  by 
poets,  registered  in  histories,  have  temples  and  statues  erected 

to  their  names e  manibus  tllis  nascentur  vioke, If  he  v 

be  bountiful  in  his  life,  and  liberal  at  his  death,  he  shall  have 
one  to  swear  (as  he  did  by  Claudius  emperour  in  Tacitus),  he 
saw  his  soul  go  to  the  heaven,  and  be  miserably  lamented  at 
his  funeral.  Ambvbaiarum  collegia^  Sfc,  Trimalchionis  To- 
panta,  in  Petronius,  recta  in  calum  abiit,  went  right  to  heaven; 
(a  bas«  (juean ;  ^  thou  wotddst  have  scorned  once  in  thy  misery 
to  have  a  penny  from  her)  and  whv  ?  modo  nummos  metiity  she 
measured  her  money  by  the  bushel.  These  prerogatives  do 
not  usually  belong  to  rich  men,  but  to  such  as  are  most  part 
seeming  rich  ;  let  him  have  but  a  good  **  outside,  he  carries 
it,  and  shall  be  adored  for  a  God,  as  *  Cyrus  was  amongst  the 
Persians,  ob  splendidum  apparatum^  for  his  gay  tyres.  Now 
most  men  are  esteemed  according  to  their  cloaths:  in  our 
^rullish  times,  whom  you  peradventure  in  modesty  would  give 
place  to,  as  being  deceived  by  his  habit,  and  presuming  him 
some  great  worshipful  man,  "believe  it,  if  you  shall  examine 
his  estate,  he  will  likely  be  proved  a  ^rving  man  of  no  great 
note,   my  ladies  taylor,  his  lordships  barber,  or  some  such 

Sll,  a  Fastidius  Brisk,  Sir  Petronell  Flash,  a  meer  out-side, 
ily  this  respect  is  given  him,  that  wheresoever  he  comes,  he 
may  call  for  what  he  will,  and  take  place  by  reason  of  his  out- 
ward habit. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  if  he  be  poor,  {Prav.  15.  15)  aU  his  , 
dayes  are  miserable ;  he  is  under  hatches,  dejected,  rejected,  "^ 
^d  forsaken,  poor  in  purse,  poor  in  spirit:  Sprout  res  nobis 
fluitj  ita  et  animus  se  habet:  ^  money  gives  life  and  souL 
Tliough  he  be  honest,  wise,  learned,  well  deserving,  noble  by 
bird],  and  of  excellent  good  parts;  yet,  in  that  he  is  poor,  un- 
likely to  rise,  come  to  honour,  office,  or  good  means,  ne  is  con- 
temned, neglected ;  frustra  sapitj  inter  literas  esurit^  amicus 

• 

*  Hor.  Sat.  5*  lib.  2.  **  Cum  moritur  dives»  concumint  uodique  cives :  Pauperis 
^  fuBus  Tiz  ett  ex  millibus  unus.  '  £t  modo  quid  fuit  ?  ignoscat  mihi  genius  tuus ! 
noluisses  de  manu  ejus  nummos  accipere.  ^  He  that  wears  silk,  sattin,  Yelvet,  and 
gold  lace,  must  needs  be  a  gentleman.  *  Est  sanguis  aique  spiritus  pecunia  mpr- 

talibus.  ^  Euripides.  (  Xenophon,  Cyropaed.  L  8. 


25i  Causes  of  Melancholy,        [Part  1.  Sec  2. 

molestus,  *  If  he  speak ^  what  babies*  is  this?  (Ecclus.)  his 
nobility  withou  t  wealth  is  ^prqjectd  vilior  algdj  and  he  not 
esteemed. 

Nos  viles  pulli,  nati  iofelicibus  ovis ; 

if  once  poor,  we  are  metamorphosed  in  an  instant,  base  slaTes, 
villains,  and  vile  drudges ;  °  for  to  be  poor,  is  to  be  a  knave,  a 
fool,  a  wretch,  a  wicked,  an  odious  fellow,  a  common  eye-sore: 
say  poor,  and  say  all :  they  are  born  to  labour,  to  miserVi  to 
carry  burdens  like  juments,  pistum  stercus  comedere^  with  Ulys- 
ses companions,  and  (as  Chremylus  objected  in  Aristophaaes) 
^salem  lingere^  lick  salt,  to  empty  jakes,  fay  channels,  *  carry 
out  dirt  and  dunghils,  sweep  cnimnies,  rub  horse-heels,  &c.  1 
say  nothing  of  Turks  galley-slrsves,  which  are  bought  ^and  sold 
like  juments,  or  those  African  negroes,  or  poor  ^  Indian  drudges, 
qui  indies  hinc  inde  defer endis  oneribus  occumbunt';  nam  ^tod 
apud  nos  boves  et  asini  vehunt,  traJmnt^  ^c.  id  omne  misdlis 
Indis,  4'C'  they  are  ugly  to  behold,  and,  though  earst  spruce, 
now  rusty  ana  squalid,  because  poor:  ^  immundas  fortmas 
aqisum  est  squalorem  sequi ;  it  is  ordinarily  so.  '  Others  eat  to 
livCy  but  they  live  to  drudge ;  ^  servilis  et  misera  gens  nihU 
recusare  audet;  a  servile  generation,  that  dare  refuse  no  task. 

•1  Heus  tu,  Dore, 


Cape  hoc  flabellum,  ventulum  huic  i'acito,  dum  lavamus, 

sirrah,  blow  wind  upon  us  while  we  wash;  and  bid  your  fellow 
get  him  up  betimes  in  the  morning ;  be  it  fair  or  foul,  he  shall 
run  fifty  miles  a  foot  to  morrow,  to  carry  me  a  letter  to  my 
mistress :  Sosia  ad  vistrifiam ;  Sc^ia  shall  tarry  at  home,  ^and 
grind  mault  all  day  long;  Tristan  thresh.  Thus  are  they  com- 
manded, being  indeed,  some  of  them,  as  so  many  foot-stoob 
for  rich  men  to  tread  on,  blocks  for  them  to  get  on  horse 
back,  or  as  ™  walls  for  them  to  piss  on.  They  are  commonly 
such  people,  rude,  silly,  superstitious  ideots,  nas^,  unclean, 
lowsie,  poor,  dejected,  slavishly  humble;  and  as  ■^  Leo  Afer 
observes  of  the  commonalty  of  Africk,  naturd  viliores  siait, 
nee  apud  suos  duces  majore  in  pretio  quam  si  canes  essent: 
base  by  nature,  and  no  more  esteemed  than  dogs,  "*  miseram, 
labofiosam,  calamitosam  vitam  agunt,   et  inopem,   infelicemi 

•  In  tenui  rtraest  facundia  panno.  Juv.  *  Hot.  *  Egere  est  oflendeiv; 

€t  indigere  scdestum  esse.  Sat  M enip.         «•  PlaUt  act  4.  •  Nullum  tam  barw 

barum,  tam  vile  munus  est,  quod  non  lubentissime  obire  Yelit  gens  viHsshna.  'Lio- 
nus,  oiat  in  Hispaniam.  s  Laet  descrip.  Americte.  *  Flautus.        » Leo 

Afer,  ca.  ult.  LI.  Edunt,  non  ut  bene  virant,  sed  utfortiter  laborent  HeiBsios. 
k  Munster  de  rusticis  Germaniae,  Cosmog.cap.  27.  lib.  3.  iTer.BnnudL 

■  Pauper  paries  (actus,  quem  caniculs  commlngant.  "I^b.  1.  cap.  ult.  •  Deos 
omncs  illis  infensos  diceres ;  Urn  pannosi,  fame  fracti,  tot  assidoe  mails  affichmtiir,  tiiB- 
quam  pecora  quibus  splendor  rationis  emortuus. 
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Tvdiores  asinis,  ut  e  brvtk  plane  natos  dicas:  no  learning, 
DO  knowledge,  no  civility,  scsrte  common  senaet  nought  but 
bsrbarism  amongst  them,'  beUuino  morevivunt,  nequecalceos 
gestant,  mque  vestes .-  like  rogues  and  Tagabonds,  they  go 
DATe-footed  and  bare-legged,  the  seals  of  their  feet  being 
as  hard  as  horse  hoois,  (as  '  Radzivilius  observed  at  Dami&ta 
in  Egypt)  leading  a  laborious,  miserable,  wretched,  unhappy 
life,  'Hie  beasts  and  Jttmmls,  if  not  ■worse  (for  a  '  Spaniard 
in  lucatan  sold  three  Indian  boyes  for  a  cheese,  and  an  hundred 
negro  slaves  for  an  horse) :  their  discourse  is  scurrility,  thdr 
summum  botmm  a  pot  of  ale.  There  is  not  any  sJavery  which 
these  villains  will  not  undergo :  inter  illos  plerique  latrinat 
eiacuanti  alii  adinariam  curantj  alii  stabtdarioi  agunt, 
urinatores;  et  id  gams  similia  exercent,  Sfc,  like  those  people 
that  dwell  in  the  ''  Alps,  chimney-swe«>ers,  jakes-farmra^  dirt- 
daubers,  vaerant  rogues,  they  labour  hard  some,  and  yet  can- 
not  get  clothes  to  put  on,  or  breud  to  eat :  for  what  can  liltby 
poverty  give  else,  but  *  b^gen',  fulsom  nastiness,  squalor, 
contempt  drudgery,  labour,  ugliness,  hunger  and  thirst,  pe^ 
cuiortfm  et  ptdtcum  mimerwn  (as  '  be  well  followed  it  in 
Aristophanes)  fleas  and  lice  ?  pro  pallio  vestem  laceram,  et 
pro  puivinari  lapidem  bene  magnum  ad  caput,  rags  for  his 
rayment,  and  a  stone  for  hb  pillow,  pro  cathedra^  ruptie  caput 
u/7br,  he  sits  in  a  broken  pitcher,  or  on  a  block,  for  a  chair, 
et  mabxE  ramos  pro  panilna  comedit,  he  drinks  water,  and 
lives  on  wort  leaves,  pulse,  like  a  hogg,  or  scraps  like  a  dog: 
ut  nunc  nobis  vita  aMcitur,  quis  non  ptitabii  insaniam  esse,  iiye- 
ticitatemque  ?  (as  Chremylus  concludes  his  speech)  as  we  poor 
men  Eve  now  adayes,  who  will  not  take  our  lite  to  be  ^  infelicity, 
misery,  and  madness  ? 

If  Uiey  be  of  little  better  condition  than  those  base  villains, 
hunget^starvcd  beg^rs,wandring  rogues,  thoseordinary  slaves, 
and  day-labouringdrudges,  yet  they  are  commonly  so  preyed 
upon  by  ''poling  officers  lor  breaking  laws,  by  their  tyrannizing 
bmdloras,  so  nead  and  fleeced  by  perpetual  '  exactions,  that 
though  they  do  drudge,  fare  bard,  and  starve  their  Genius,  they 
cannot  live  In  some  ^  countries ;  but  what  they  have  is  Instantly 
taken  from  them ;  the  very  care  they  take  to  live,  to  be  drudges, 
to  maintain  their  poor  families,  their  trouble  and  onidety,  takes 

■Fengiiu.  Hicroi.  ii  Nihil  omni no  mdiotem  vhani  degunl,  qiuin  ttene  la  tilrii, 
|uDM9ta  in  Icrrii.     I.M  Afet.  '  Bulhalommi  ft-CmiL  •  Orteliiu,  in  Hal- 

ntiL    Qui  tubiiut  in  Csiil  valle  ut  plurimiua  litomi,  in  Oicdli  nlle  cultroiuin 


Vigtdl,  (onjidum  genus  bomioum,  quod  repurgvidii  ca 

^    _                _      prHiing,&c.  •  Chren 

FluL          •  Paupertu  dunim  duui  miaerii  mortilibiu.  }  Vexit  cent! 

'  Dnut  ut  Hon  pouunt,  el  jcr  cinijut  wliere  roluni;  Oinoilju»  est  1 
re  idvetc  loliim.            *  Sondia,  Arrici,  Uluaoli. 


K 


wiyo  to  upbnjd,  oi 
ondole  ud  pity  them,  by  eipmtin 
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away  tkHh  sleep  {Sirac.  9l.  1);  it  makes  them  weary  of  thdr 
lives:  when  they  have  taken  all  pains,  done  their  utmost  and 
honest  endeavours,  if  they  be  cast  behuid  by  sickness  or  over- 
taken with  years,  no  man  pities  them;  hard-hearted  and  mer- 
ciless, undiaritable  as  they  are,  they  leave  them  so  distressed,  to 
beg,  steal,  murmar,  and  ^  rebel,  or  else  starve.  The  feeling  and 
fear  of  th^  misery  compelled  those  old  Romans,  whom  Mene- 
nius  Aj^ippa  pacified,  to  resist  their  m)vemours — outlaws,  and 
rebels  m  most  places,  to  take  up  seditious  armes ;  and  in  all  ages 
hath  caused  uproars,  murmunngs,  seditions,  rebellions,  thefts, 
murders,  mutmies,  jarrs  and  contentidns  in  every  common- 
/  wealth,  judging,  repining,  complaining,  discontent  in  each 
N  private  ramily,  because  they  want  means  to  live  according  to 
their  callings,  bring  up  their  children ;  it  breaks  their  hearts, 
they  cannot  do  as  they  would.  No  greater  miisery  than  fort 
lord  to  have  a  knights  living,  a  gentleman  a  yeomans,  not  to  be 
able  to  live  as  his  oirth  atid  place  reauires.  Poverty  and  want 
are  ^nerally  corrosive  to  all  kinds  oi  men,  especially  to  such  as 
havebeen  in  good  and  flourishing  estate,  are  suddenly  distressed, 
^  nobly  bom,  liberally  brought  up,  and,  by  some  msaster,  imd 
casualty,  miserably  (Rejected,  ("or  the  rest,  as  they  have  base 
fortunes,  so  they  have  base  minds  correspondent — like  beetles,  i 
stercore  ortiy  e  stercore  victuSj  in  stercore  delictum — as  they  were 
obscurely  born  and  bred,  so  they  delight  and  live  in  obscenity; 
they  are  not  so  thoroughly  toucned  with  it 

Augustas  animas  angusto  in  pectore  versant. 

Yea  (that  which  is  no  small  cause  of  their  torments)  if  once  they 
come  to  be  in  distress,  they  are  forsaken  of  their  fi^Uows,  most 
part  neglected,  and  left  unto  themselves ;  as  poor  •  Terence 
m  Rothe  was  by  Scipio,  Laelius,  and  Furius,  his  great  and 
noble  friends, 

—7-^ Nihil  Publius 

Scipio  profuit,  nil  ei  Lslius^  nil  Furius, 

Tres  per  idem  tempus  qui  agitabant  nobiles  facillime. 

Horum  ille  operl  ne  domum  quidem  habnit  conductitiam. 

'Tis  generally  so : 

Tempora  si  fueriut  nubila,  solus  eris ; 
he  is  left  cold  and  comfortless ; 

Nulius  ad  amissas  ibit  amicus  opes ; 
all  flee  from  him,  as  from  a  rotten  wall,  now  ready  to  fall  on 

*  Montaigne,  in  his  Etsayes,  speaks  of  certain  Indians  in  France^  that  being  asked 
how  they  liked  the  countrey,  wondered  how  a  few  rich  men  could  keep  so  many  poor 
men  in  subjection,  that  they  did  not  cut  their  throats.  ^  Augustas  aaimas  ani- 

moso  ja  pectore  versans*  <  Donatus,  vit  gus. 
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iheir  heads.     Prov.  19,  *.     Poverty  separates  them  from  their 

*  neighboia-s  .- 

'  Dum  fortune  favet,  vultum  servatis,  amid  : 

Cum  cecidit,  turpi  vertitis  o»  fugft. 
Whil'it  fortune  fitTOur'd,  friends,  yon  imil'd  on  nie: 
But,  when  the  fled,  a  friend  I  could  not  lee. 
Which  is  worse  yet,  if  he  be  poor, '  every  man  contemns  hioi, 
insults  over  him,  oppresceth  bim,  scoffi  at,  aggravatea  his  misery. 
'  Quum  ccepit  quawata  dnmiu  subeidere,  jnrtei 
In  pToclinatoa  omne  recumbit  onus. 
When  once  the  tottering  house  begins  to  dirink. 
Thither  comes  all  the  weight  by  an  inatiDct. 
Nayj  they  are  odious  to  their  own  brethren,  and  dearest  friends : 
(Prov.    J  9.  7)  his  brethren  hate  him,  if  he  be  poor :  'omnes 
Ticini  oderunt,  his  neighbours  hate  him  (Prov,  l'4,  20);  'omnes 
me  ttoti  ac  ignoti  deserunt,  {as  he  complained  in  the  comedy] 
fiicnds  and  strangers,  alt  forsake  me.    Which  is  moat  grievons, 
poverty  makes  men  ridiculous : 

Nil  habet  infelix  paupertas  durius  in  se, 
Quam  quod  ridiculos  homines  fadt : 

thev  mast  endure  ■jests,  taunts,  flouts,  blows  of  their  bstters, 
and  take  all  in  good  part  to  get  a  meals  meat : 
^  Magnum  pauperies  opprobinm  jubet 
Quidvis  et  facere  et  pati. 
He  must  turn  parasite,  jester,  fool,  (cum  desipientibus  'desipere,  sX 
Bsith  '  Euripides),  slave,  villain,  drudge,  to  get  a  poor  living, 
apply  himself  to  each  mans  humours,  to  win  and  please,  &c.  and 
beou&eted,  when  hehath  all  done  (as  Ulysses  was  by  Melanthius 

*  in  Homer),  be  reviled,  hafiled,  insulted  over,  for '  potentiortwt 
stidtitia  perjerenda  est,  and  may  not  so  much  as  mutter  against 
it.  He  must  turn  rogue  and  villain ;  for,  as  the  saying  is,  neces- 
sitas  cogit  ad  turpia ;  poverty  alone  makes  men  thieves,  rebels, 
mnrderen,  traitours,  assassinates,  {beeause  ^poverty,  we  have 
sinaed^  Ecclus.  27.  1)  swear  and  forswear,  Dnir  false  witness, 
lye,  dissemble,  any  thing,  as  I  say,  to  advantage  themselves,  and 
to  relieve  their  necessities:  "adpte  scelerisque  magistra  est: 
when  a  man  is  driven  to  his  shifts,  what  will  ne  not  do? 


Ti  fortuna  Sinonem 


Finxit,  vanum  ctiam  mendacemque  improtni  finget : 

•  Pre*.  19.  T.  Though  hi  be  iasUnl,  j»  ihty  will  not.  ^  Petnmiui. 
•H,qid  ddtMncam:  utPclnu  Chriitum,  juiutM  bomiimi]  noD  Donne. 
in  Tiirt.  *  Horau  '  Ter.  Eunuchiu,  Kt.  S. 
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he  will  betray  his  father^  prince,  and  countrey,  turn  Turk,  for* 
sake  religion,  abjure  God  and  all :  nulla  tarn  horrenda  proditio, 
quam  iUi  lucri  caussd  (saith  '  Leo  Afer)  perpetrare  noUtU. 
J  ^  Plato  therefore  calls  poverty  thievish,  sacrilegious^  ,fiWy^ 
mcked,  and  mischievous;  and  well  he  might;  for  it  makes 
many  an  upright  man  otherwise  (had  he  not  been  in  want)  to 
take  bribes,  to  be  corrupt,  to  do  against  his  conscience,  to  sdl 
his  tongue,  heart,  hand,  &c.  to  be  churlisih,  hard,  unmerciful, 
uncivil,  to  use  indirect  means  to  help  his  present  estate.  It 
.  makes  princes  to  exact  upon  their  subjects,  great  men  ^ran- 
nize,  landlords  oppress,  justice  mercenary,  lawyers  vultures, 
physicians  harpyes,  friends  importunate,  tradesmen  lyars,  ho^ 
nest  men  thieves,  devout  assassinates,  great  men  to  prostitute 
their  wives,  daughters,  and  themselves,  middle  sort  to  repine^ 
commons  to  mutiny,  all  to  grudge,  murmur,  and  complain. 
A  great  temptation  to  all  mischief,  it  compels  some  miserable 
wretches  to  counterfeit  several  diseases,  to  dismember,  make 
tliemselves  blind,  lame,  to  have  a  more  plausible  cause  to  b^, 
and  lose  their  limbs  to  recover  their  present  wants.  Jodocus 
Damhoderius,  a  lawyer  of  Bruges,  {praxi  rerum  criminaL  c.  112) 
hath  some  notable  examples  of  such  counterfeit  cranks;  and 
eveiy  village  almost  will  yield  abundant  testimonies  amongst 
ua;  we  have  dummer^rs,  Abraham  men,  &c.  And  (that  which 
is  the  extent  of  misery)  it  enforceth  them,  through  anguish 
and  wearisomness  of  their  lives,  to  make  away  Uiemsdves: 
they  had  rather  be  hanged,  drowned,  &c.  than  to  live  without 
nieans. 

^  In  mare  cetiferum^  ne  te  premat  aspera  egestas, 
Desili^  et  a  celsis  corrue,  Cyme,  jugts. 

Much  better  'tis  to  break  thy  neck. 

Or  drown  thy  self  i'th'  sea. 
Than  suffer  irksome  poverty  :-*- 

Go  make  thy  self  away. 

A  Sybarite  of  old  (as  I  find  it  registred  in  "*  Athenseus),  sup- 
ping in  Phiditiis  in  Sparta,  and  observing  their  hard  fare,  said 
It  was  no  marvel  if  the  Lacedssmonians  were  valiant  men ;  for 
his  part  J  he  would  rather  run  upon  a  swords  point  {and  so 
would  any  man  in  his  wits)j  than  live  with  such  base  diet^  or 
lead  so  wretched  a  life,  *In  Japonia,  *tis  a  common  thing  to 
stifle  their  children  if  they  be  poor,  or  to  make  an  abort ;  which 

•  De  Ahkiy  lib.  1.  cap.  ulL  *»  4.  (Se  kgibus.     Furacisrima  ptupertai,  aoi- 

lega,  turpis,  flagitiosa,  omnium  malorum  opifex.  <  Tbeognia.  '  Oipiw 

■ophisL  Ub.  12.  Millies  potius  moriturum  (si  quia  sibi  mente  constaret)  quam  tam 
vilis  et  aerumnosi  victua  communionem  habere.  *  Gamier  Vilda  Jesuiia,  cpisc 

Japdn.  lib. 
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AristoUe  commends.  In  that  civil  commonwealth  of  China, 
'  the  mother  strangles  her  child,  if  she  be  not  able  to  bring  it 
up,  and  had  rather  lose  than  sell  it,  or  have  it  endure  luch 
misery  as  poor  men  do.  Amobius  (lib,  7-  atbxrsus  gentes), 
"Lactantius  {lib.  5.  cap.  9),  objects  as  much  to  those  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans:  they  did  expose  their  children  to  wild 
beasts,  stranglfj  or  knock  out  their  brains  against  a  stone, 
in  such  cases.  If  we  may  give  credit  to '  Munster,  amongst 
us  Christians,  in  Lituania  they  voluntarily  mancipate  and  selly 
themselves,  th^r  wives,  and  children,  to  rich  men,  to  avoid 
hunger  and  bc^gery:  ''many  make  away  themselves  in  this 
extremity.  Apicius,  the  Roman,  when  he  cast  up  his  accounts, 
and  found  but  100000  crowns  left,  murdered  himself,  for  fear 
he  should  be  famished  to  death.  P.  Forestus,  in  his  medicinal 
observations,  hath  a  memorable  example  of  two  brothers  of 
Lovain,  that,  being  destitute  of  means,  became  both  melancholy, 
and,  in  a  discontented  humour,  massacred  themselves;  another 
of  B  merchant,  learned,  wise  otherwise  and  discreet,  but,  out<^ 
a  deep  apprehension  he  had  of  a  loss  at  seas,  woold  not  be  per- 
Ewaded  but  (as '  Ventidius,  in  the  poet)  he  should  die  a  b^^. 
In  a  word,  thus  much  I  may  conclude  of  poor  men,  diat,  though 
they  have  good  'parts,  they  cannot  shew  or  make  use  of  them: 
'aoinopi&advirttUemobsepta  est  viai  'tis  hard  for  a  poor  man 
to  '■rise; 

Haud  facile  emerKunt,  quorum  virtutibus  obstat 

Res  aagusta  domi : 
the  wisdom  of  the  poor  is  despised,  and  his  words  are  not  heard 
(Eccles.  6. 19):  his  works  are  rqected,  contemned  for  the  base- 
ness and  obscurity  of  the  author ;  though  laudable  and  good  la 
themselves,  they  will  not  likely  take. 

Nulla  plocere  dtu,  neque  vivere,  carmina  possunt, 

Quee  scribuntiir  aqute  potoribui. 

Poor  men  cannot  please :  their  actions,  counsels,  consultations, 
pn^ects,  are  vilified  in  the  worlds  esteem :  amittunt  consilium 
in  re,  which  Gnatho  long  unce  observed.  'Sapiens  crepidas 
tibi  nunquam.  Nee  soieas,  fecit  t  a  wise  man  never  cobled  shoes ; 
OS  he  said  of  old ;  but  bow  doth  he  prove  it  ?  I  am  sure  we 
find  it  otherwise  in  our  dayes;  ^pruiiiosis  horret  Jacundsa 
pannis.     Homer  himself  must  beg,  if  he  want  moans,  and  (as, 

'  MU.  Ricciiu,  expediL  in  Siou,  lib.  1.  c.  3.  ^  Vn  Rdnuni  procrealM  filici 

foil  et  caoibiu  expanitii,  dudc  (tnnguluii,  tcI  In  Muin  dldidt,  Ac  '  Conaog.  4. 
Bb.  en.  S3.  Vsndunt  litwro)  rictu  carentci,  tunquun  pecon,  interdum  et  (eipfoi,  ul 
ipad  iE*iM  ntaiKalai  eibl*.  '  Vel  bonorum  dctpentio»  vel  milonim  perpenianc 
fiaetiat  bdgtti,  phua  vielmtu  nunui  dU  InfeninC  •  Hot.  ''  Ingepio  potown 
npenj  volnue  par  aica :  Vl  mc  pluma  iertt,  ne  grm  mergh  miui.  )  TcKUU 
^JuTCDiLEtatS.  'Hot.  8m.  3.  lib.  I.  ^  Fetioniiu, 
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by  report,  sometimes  he  did)  ^gofrontr  door  to  door^  and  sing 
balladsj  with  a  company  q/' bon/es  about  him.  This  comnum 
misery  of  theirs  must  needs  distract,  make  them  discontent  and 
melancholy,  as  ordinarily  they  are,  wayward,  pievish,  like  a 
weary  travailer,  (for 

^  Fames  et  mora  bilem  in  nares  conciunt) 

■ 

still  murmuring  and  repining.  Ob  inopiam  morosi  sttnty  qttibus 
est  malcf  as  Plutarch  quotes  out  of  Euripides,  and  that  comical 
poet  well  seconds—* 

^  Omnes,  quibus  res  sunt  minus  secundtt,  nescso  quomodo 
Suspiciosi,  ad  contumeliam  oaiaia  accipidnt  magis  ; 
Propter  suam  impotentiam  se  credunt  negligi : 

if  they  be  in  adversity,  they  are  more  suspicious  and  apt  to  mis* 
take;  they  think  themselves  scorned  by  reason  of  their  misery; 
and  therefore  many  generous  spirits,  m  such  cases,  withdraw 
themselves  from  all  company,  as  that  comedian  ^  Terence  is  said 
to  have  done;  when  he  perceived  himself  to  be  forsaken  and 
poor,  he  voluntarily  bamshed  himself  to  Stymphalus,  a  base 
town  in  Arcadia,  and  there  miserably  dyed : 

— <-  ad  summam  inopiam  redactus  : 

Itaque  e  cbnspectu  omnium  abiit^  Grsecise  in  terram  ultimam. 

Neither  is  it  without  cause;  for  we  see  men  conmionly  re- 
spected according  to  their  means,  {^an  dives  sity  omnes  qiuenrnt ; 
nemoy  an  bonus)  and  vilified  if  they  be  in  bad  clothes.  '  Philo- 
pcemen  the  orator  was  set  to  cut  wood,  because  he  was  so 
nomely  attired.  ^Terentius  was  placed  at  the  lower  end  of 
C^ascilius  table,  because  of  his  homely  outside.  ^  Dante,  that 
famous  Italian  poet,  by  reason  his  clothes  were  but  mean,  could 
not  be  admitted  to  sit  down  at  a  feast  Gnatho  scorned  his 
old  familiar  friend,  because  of  his  apparel ;  *  hominem  viieo 
pannis  anmsque  obsitum;  hie  ego  ilium  contempsi  prce  me. 
King  Perseus,  overcome,  sent  a  letter  to  ^  PauUus  ^miUns 
the  Iloman  general,  ^^  Perseus  P.  Consuli  S"  but  he  sanmed 
him  any  answer,  tadte  exprobrans  Jbrtunam  suam  (saith  mine 
author),  upbraiding  him  with  a  present  fortune.  ^Carolas 
Pugnax,  that  great  dtike  of  Burgundy,  made  H.  Holland,  bte 
duke  of  Exeter,  exil'd,  run  after  his  horse  like  a  lackey,  and 


•  HerodotiUf  viU  cgus.  Sctliger,  in  poet.  Potenttorum  cdes  ottittim  adieat,  iK- 
qukl  acdpialNitt  caneni  oanniai  sua*  cencomiUuHc  earn  puertAmn  ckoro.  ^  Fltfla% 
AiBph.  <  Ter.  Act.  4.  Seen.  S.  Addph.  H^o.  '  Donlt.Yiti^.  *  BniJpidH. 
<^  PluUirch.  viti  ^us.  c  ViU  Ter.  >>  Gomciiu^  Jib.  S.  c21.  de  tab.  >Ter. 
Eunuch.  Act  2.  Seen.  2.  ^  Liv.  doc.  9«  L  2.  >  Comineui. 
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wDidd  t^eno  notice  of  him:  "ds  the  common  fashion  of  the 
world :  ao  that  such  men  as  are  poor  may  jnatly  be  discontent, 
melancholy,  and  complain  of  tbeir  present  misery  ^  and  all  may 
pray  with  '  Solomon,  Give  me,  0  Lord,  neither  riches  nor  po- 
veritf ;  feed  me  •mthfood  convenient  Jbr  me. 


SUBSECT.  VII. 

An  heap  of  other  Accidents  causing  Melancholy,  Death  of 
Friends,  Losses,  Sgc. 

Xn  tliia  labyrintli  of  accidental  causes,  the  farther  I  wander, 
the  more  intricate  I  find  the  pa&Bage;  m^ce  atttbagesi  and 
new  causes,  as  so  many  by-paths,  oner  themselves  to  be  dis- 
cussed. To  search  out  all,  were  an  Herculean  work,  and 
litter  for  Theseus:  I  will  follow  mine  intended  thrcd,  and 
point  only  at  some  few  of  the  chiefest; 

Death  qffriends.']  amongst  which,  loss  and  death  of  fHeads 
may  challenge  a  first  pitice.  Mtdti  iristantur  {as  'ViveS  well 
observes)  pojidrftcj'oj,  convivia,  diesfestos;  many  are  melan- 
choly after  a  feast,  holy-day,  merry  meeting,  or  some  pleasing 
sport,  if  they  be  solitary  by  chance,  left  alone  to  themselves, 
without  employment,  sport,  or  want  their  ordinary  companions ; 
some,  at  the  departure  of  fiends  only  whom  they  shall  shortly 
see  again,  weep  and  howl,  and  look  after  them  as  a  cow  lows 
after  ner  cali^  or  a  child  takes  on,  that  goes  to  school  af^ 
holidayes.  Ut  me  levdrat  tuus  adventus,  sic  discessus  qfflixif, 
(which  ''Tully  writ  to  Atticus)  thy  coming  was  not  so  wel- 
come to  me  as  thy  departure  was  harsh,  Mpntanus  [consil. 
1S2)  makes  motion  of  a  countrey-woman,  tl^at,  parting  with 
her  friends  and  native  place,  became  grievously  melancholy 
for  many  years ;  and  Trallianus,  of  anoUier,  so  caused  for  the 
absence  of  her  husband ;  which  is  an  ordinary  passion  amongst 
our  good  wives ;  if  their  husband  tarry  out  a  day  longer  than 
his  appointed  time,  or  break  his  hour,  they  take  on  presently 
with  sighs  and  tears ;  "  he  is  either  robbed  or  dead ;  some  mis- 
chance or  other  is  surely  befiiin  him :"  they  cannot  eat,  drink, 
sleep,  or  be  quiet  in  mmd,  till  they  see  him  ^ain.  If  parth^ 
of  friends,  absence  alone,  can  work  such  vimnt  e&cts,  -w^nX, 
shall  death  do,  when  they  must  eternally  be  s^mrated,  nevn 
in  this  world  to  meet  again  i  This  is  so  grievous  a  torment 
for  the  tim^  that  it  takes  away  their  appetite,  desire  of  life, 

*  He  Uitt  bMh  51.  per  uiDiiin  camlng  in  m 
ud  It  ■  bettct  nan.       ■■  PiDT.  30.  8.       '  ] 
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extinguisheth  all  delights,  it  causeth  deep  «gfas  and  groaniy 
tears,  exdamations, 

(O  4ulce  germen  matris !  o  sanguis  meus ! 
£hqu ;  tepentes,  Ac. o  flos  tener !) 

howling,  roarings  many  bitter  pangs, 

*  (Lamentis  gemituque  et  femioeo  ululatu 
Tecta  fremuQt) 

and  by  firequent  meditation  extends  so  &r  sometimes,  Uhey 
think  they  see  their  dead  friends  coniinuaUy  in  their  eyes^  dL 
tfersantes  imagines,  as  Conciliator  confesseth  he  saw  his  raoth^s 
ghost  presenting  herself  still  before  him.  Quod  nimis  miseri 
voluntf  hoc  facile  cre^unt;  still,  still,  still,  that  good  father,  that 
good  son,  that  good  wife,  that  dear  friend,  runs  in  their  minds: 
totus  animus  hac  una  cogitatione  defixus  est,  all  the  year  long, 
as  ^  Pliny  complains  to  Romanus,  methinks  I  see  VirginiuSy 
I  hear  yirginiuSy  I  talk  with  VirginiuSj  8^c, 

'  Te  sine^  vs  misero  mihi^  lilia  nigra  videntur, 
Pallentesque  rose,  nee  diilce  riwens  hyacinthus  j 
Nullos  nee  myrtos,  nee  launis,  spirat,  odores. 

Th^  that  are  most  staid  and  patient,  are  so  furiously  carryed 
headlong  by  the  passion  of  sorrow  in  this  case,  that  brave  dis- 
creet men  otherwise,  oftentimes  forget  themselves,  and  weep 
like  children  many  moneths  together,  as  *  if  that  they  to  water 
wouldj  and  will  not  be  comforted*  They  are  gone!  they  are 
gone! 

Abstulit  atra  dies,  et  funere  mersit  acerbo  ! 

what  shall  I  do? 

Quis  dtbit  in  lacrymas  fontem  mihi  ?  quis  satis  altos 
Accendet  getuitus,  et  acerbo  verba  dolor!  ? 
Ex  haunt  pietas  oculos,  et  hiantia  fmngit 
Pcctora,  nee  plenos  avido  sinit  edere  qiicstus ; 
Magna  adeo  jaciura  premit,  &c 

Fountains  of  tears  who  gives?  who  lends  me  groans. 
Deep  sighs,  suiBcient  to  express  my  moans  ? 
Mine  eyes  are  dry,  my  breast  in  pieces  torn ; 
M}*  loss  so  great,  I  cannot  enough  mourn. 

So  Stron  filius,  that  dcgant  Italian  poet,  in  his  Epicedium, 
bewails  his  fathers  death;  he  could  UKxIerate  his  passions  in 
other  matters  (as  he  confesseth),  but  not  in  this;  he  yields 
wholly  to  sorrow. 

Nunc,  fateor,  do  terga  malls ;  mens  flla  fatisch, 
Indomitus  quondam  vigor  et  constantia  mentis. 


/ci 


^V».4.j£b.    ^Ftei«iawrtM8C>QnMMlnlB^ctlilH«,&c.M«recniitI)oMtas. 
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How  doth  ■Quintilian  complun  for  the  loss  of  his  son,  to  de- 
spair almost !  Cardan  lament  his  only  child,  in  his  book  de 
hbris  propriis,  and  elsewhere  in  many  other  of  his  tracts,  ^St. 
Ambrose  his  brothers  death  !  {an  ego  posaim  non  cogitare  de 
te,  out  sine  lacrymis  cogitare  f  0  amort  dies !  oJUbiles  noctes .') 
^.  Gr^ory  l^ianzen,  that  noble  Pulcheria  \  {0  decorem^  Igc. 

jlos  recens,  puUulans,  4r.)  Alexander,  a  man  of  a  most  in- 
vincible courage,  after  Hepheestions  death  (as  Curtius  relates), 
Iriduum  Jacuit  ad  morienduni  obstinatus,  lay  three  dayes  to- 
gether upon  the  ground,  obstinate  to  dye  with  him,  and  would 
neither  eat,  drink,  nor  sleep.  The  woman  that  communed 
with  Ksdras  [lib.  2.  cap.  10),  when  her  son  fell  down  dead, 

_fied  into  the  field,  andtvoutd  not  return  into  the  city,  but  there 
resolved  to  remain,  neither  to  eat  nor  drink,  but  mourn  and  fast 
until  she  dyed.  Rachel  "wept  for  her  children,  and  -would  not 
be  comforted,  because  they  -were  not  (Matt  2.  18).  So  did 
Adnan  the  emperour  bewail  his  Antinolis;  Hercules,  Hylas; 
Orpheus,  Eurydice;  David,  Absolon  (O  my  dear  son  Ab- 
solon) ;  Austin,  his  mother  Monica ;  Niobe,  her  children,  in- 
somuch, that  the  '  poets  feigned  her  to  be  turned  into  a  stone, 
as  being  stupiiied  through  the  extremity  of  grief,  ^.^^eus, 
signo  lugubrifilii  constematus,  in  mare  x  prcecipitem  dedit, 
impatient  of  sorrow  for  his  sons  death,  drowned  himsdf. 
Our  late  physicians  are  fiill  of  such  examples.  Montanns 
{consil.  342) '  had  a  patient  troubled  with  this  infirmity,  by 
reason  of  her  husbands  death,  many  years  tosether :  Trinca- 
vellius  (/.  1.  c.  14)  hath  such  another,  almost  in  despair,  after 
his  '  mothers  departure,  ut  se  ferme  prrecipitem  daret,  and 
ready  through  distraction  to  make  away  himself;  and  (in  his 
fifteenth  counsel)  tells  a  stoir  of  one  fifty  years  of  age,  that 
grew  desperate  upon  his  mothers  death;  and,  cured  by  Pba- 
lopius,  iell  many  years  after  into  a  relapse,  by  the  sudden 
death  of  a  daughter  which  he  had,  and  could  never  after  be 
recovered.  The  fiiry  of  this  passion  is  so  violent  sometimes, 
that  it  daunts  whole  kingdoms  and  cities.  Vespasions  death 
was  pittifully  lamented  oD  over  the  Roman  empire;  totus  orbis 
lugebat,  saith  Aurelius  Victor.  Alexander  commanded  the 
battlements  of  bouses  to  be  pulled  down,  mules  and  horses  to 
have  their  manes  shorn  off,  and  many  common  souldiers  to 
be  slain,  to  accompany  his  dear  Hepheestions  death;  which 
is  now  practised  amongst  the  Tartars :  when  ■  a  great  Chfun 
dyetfi,  ten  or  twelve  thousand  must  be  slain,  men  and  horses, 

'  Pn&t.  lib.  6.  *  Lib.  de  obiCu  Sitrri  fratrU.  '  Orid.  HeL  '  Pint 

flU^ni.  ■  NufciUi milmii  mckncboliea  ob  marton  muHL  ''Eimbrii  oUId 
la  ihnKrilLwwni  ineidit.  ■  Muhiu  ■  ICckoii.  BoUr.  AmphitluBt. 
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all  they  meet;  and,  amon^  those  *  pagan  Indians,  their  wives 
and  servants  voluntarily  aye  with  them.  Leo  Decimus  was 
so  much  bewailed  in  Rome  after  his  departure,  that  (as  Jovins 
gives  out)  ^communis  salusjpublica  hilaritasj  the  common  saGsly, 
all  good  fellowship,  peace,  mirth,  and  plenty,  died  with  him ; 
tamquam  eodem  sepulcro  cum  Lteone  condita  Imebantur;  for  it 
was  a. golden  age  whilst  he  lived;  ^but,  after  uis  decease^  an 
iron  season  succeeded,  barbara  vis,  et  foeda  vastitcLS^  et  dira 
malorum  omnium  incommoda^  wars,  plagues,  vastity,  discontent 
When  Augustus  Caesar  dyed,  saith  raterculus,  oibis  riunam 
timueramusy  we  were  all  waid,  as  if  heaven  had  fallen  upon 
our  heads.  '^Budaeus  records,  how  that,  at  Lewis  the  twel/lh 
his  death,  tarn  subita  mtUatio,  ut  qui  prius  digito  calum  attin- 
gei'e  videbantur,  nunc  humi  derepente  serpercy  sideratos  esse 
dicereSy  they  that  were  erst  in  heaven,  upon  a  sudden,  as  if 
they  had  been  planet  strucken,  lay  groveling  on  the  ground; 

e  Concassis  cecidere  aniuiis,  ceu  frondibus  ingens 
Sylva  dolet  lapsis  ■ 

they  look't  like  propt  trees. 

^t  Nancy  in  Lorain,  when  Claudia  Valesia,  Henrv  the 
second  French  kings  sister,  and  the  dukes  wife,  deceaseJ,  the 
temples  for  forty  dayes  were  all  shut  up,  no  prayers  nor  masses, 
but  in  that  room  where  she  was ;  the  senators  all  seen  in  black ; 
andjbr  a  twelve  moneths  space  throughout  the  city^  they  were 
forbid  to  dance. 


g  Noo  ulli  pastos  illis  egere  diebus 


Frigida,  Daphni,  boves  ad  flumina ;  nulla  nee  amnem 
Libavit  quadrupes^  nee  graminis  attigit  herbam. 

How  were  we  affected  here  in  England  for  our  Titus,  delicia 
humdni  generisy  Prince  Henries  immature  death,  as  if  all  our 
dearest  i'riends  lives  had  exhaled  with  his !  ^  Scanderbegs  death 
was  not  so  much  lamented  in  Epirus.  In  a  word,  as  ^  ne  saith 
pf  Edward  the  First  at  the  news  of  Edward  of  Caemarvafi 
his  sons  birth,  immortaliter  gavisus^  he  was  immortally  glad, 
may  we  say  on  the  contrary  of  friends  deaths,  immortaliter 
gementesy  we  are,  divers  of  us,  as  so  many  turtles,  eternally 
dejected  with  it. 

*  Lo.  Yertoman.  M.  Polos  Venetus,  lib.  1.  c.54.  Periinunt  cos  quos  in  Ti&  ob- 
▼ios  Kabent,  dtoeates,  Ite,  et  domino  nostro  regi  servile  in  «li4  viti.  Ncc  tarn  io  bo- 
mioes  ip^aniunt,  sed  in  equos,  &c.  ^  ViU  ejus.  ^  Lib.  4.  viue  ejus.  Auream 
Ktatem  condiderat  ad  bumani  generis  salutem,  quum  nos  statim  ab  optimi  principis 
excessu  vere  ferream  patereaur,  famem,  pestem,  &c.  *  Lib.  5.  de  asse.  *  Mapb. 
f  Octelius,  Itinerario.  Ob  annum  integrum  a  caotu,  iripudiis,  et  saltationO^iai,  tola  d- 
snUM  absiiQere  jubetur.         >  Virg.  ^  S««  Barletius,  4e  vitI  €i  ob.  iScanffeibfy* 

lib.  13.  hist.  i  Maitb.  Paris. 
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There  is  another  sorrow,  which  oriseth  from  the  loss  of 
temporal  goods  and  fortunes,  which  equally  afflictetfa,  and 
nay  go  hand  Id  hand  with  the  precedent.  Loss  of  time,  loss 
(rf  honour,  office,  of  good  name,  of  labour,  truatrate  h<^iiee  will 
much  torment:  but,  in  my  judgement,  there  is  no  torment  like 
unto  it,  or  that  sooner  procureth  this  malady  and  mischief: 
■  Ploratur  lacrymis  amissa  pecunia  verig  : 

it  wrings  true  tears  from  our  eyes,  many  sighs,  much  sorrow 
from  our  hearts,  and  often  causeth  habitual  melancholy  it  self 
Guianerius  [tract,  15.  6.)  repeats  this  for  an  especial  cause: 
*'loss  of  friends,  and  loss  of  goods,  mate  many  men  melancAoijf 
(as  I  have  often  seen),  in/  continual  meditation  of  such  things. 
The  same  causes  Amoidus  Viilanovanus  inculcates  [Brevtar. 
J.  I.e.  IS),  ex  rerwH  amissioney  damno,  amicorum  morte,  Sfc. 
Want  alone  will  make  a  man  mad;  to  be  sans  argent,  will«^ 
cause  a  deep  and  grievous  melancholy.  Masy  persons  are 
affected  like  ''Irishmen  in  this  behalf,  who,  if  they  have  a  good 
ecimiter,  had  rather  have  a  blow  on  their  arm,  than  their 
weapon  hurt ;  they  will  sooner  lose  their  life,  than  their  goods: 
and  the  grief  that  cometh  hence,  continuetli  long  (saith "  Plater), 
and,  out  of  many  dispositions,  procureth  an  habit.  'Moatanus 
and-Frisemelica  cured  a  young  man  of  twenty  two  years  <^ 
age,  that  so  became  melancholy  ob  amissam  pecuniam,  for  a 
summ  of  money  which  he  had  unhappily  lost.  Sckenkius 
faatb  such  another  story  of  one  melancholy,  because  he  over> 
abot  himself,  and  spent  his  stock  in  unnecessary  building. 
'Roger,  that  rich  bishop  of  Salisbury,  exutus  opibus  at  castru 
a  rege  Stephana,  spoiled  of  his  goods  by  king  Stephan,  vi 
doloris  absorptus,  alque  in  amentiam  versus,  indecentia  fecit, 
throufh  grief  ran  mod,  spake  and  did  he  knew  not  wb^ 
Nothmg  so  familiar,  as  for  men  in  such  cases,  through  anguish 
of  mind,  to  make  away  thaoaselves.  A  poor  fellow  went  to 
hang  himself  (which  Ausonius  hath  elegantly  expressed  in  a 
neat  'epigram),  but,  finding  by  chance  a  pot  of  money,  Sung    • 

E  the  rope,  and  went  merrily  home;  but  he  that  nid  the 
when  he  missed  it,  hanged  himself  with  that  rope  which 
ther  man  had  IcA,  in  a  discontented  humour. 

At  qui  condiderat,  postquam  non  reperit  aurum, 
Aptavit  collffj  quern  reperit,  laqneum. 

■  JuTCMl.  *  Ifultl,  qui  m  tniitu  perdidennt,  ul  fllioi,  opo,  Don  tpenntf 

nci^entc,  propter  uiiduun  uUum  cnaiiduatiaDein  melwichalici  fiuul,  ut  ipte  vidi. 
'  Sunihunbu,  Hib-HiiL  '  Cip.3.  MeUncboli*  xniper  reoit  ob  jwtunm  pe> 

— :_  _;-.„: '-im,  mottem  Uberoniin,  quibiu  lonso  poll  tempore  inimu)  tor- 

u  fit  bilHlui.      •  Couil.  36.      '  NubrigcDU.      ■  Epg-  ^. 
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Such  feral  accidents  can  want  and  penurv  produce.  Be  it  by 
suretiship,  shipwrack,  fire,  spoil  and  pillage  of  souldien,  or 
what  loss  soever,  it  boots  not;  it  will  work  the  like  effect,  the 
same  desolation  in  provinces  and  cities,  as  well  as  private  per- 
sons.  The  Romans  were  miserably  dejected  after  the  battd  of 
Cann«,  the  men  amazed  for  fear^  the  stupid  women  tore  their 
hair  and  cryed ; — the  Hungarians,  when  their  king  Ladislaus, 
and  bravest  souldiers,  were  slain  by  the  Turks :  hutus  publicuSf 
4rc. — ^the  Venetians,  when  their  forces  were  overcome  by  the 
French  king  Lewis,  the  French  and  Spanish  kings;  pope, 

*  emperour,  aU  conspired  against  them,  at  Cambray,  the  French 
herald  denounced  open  war  in  the  senate,  Lauredancy  Vene- 
tontm  dur^  S^c.  and  they  had  lost  Padua,  Brixia,  Verona,  Fo- 
rum Julii,  their  territories  in  the  continent,  and  had  now  no- 
thing left  but  the  city  of  Venice  it  self,  et  urbi  quoque  ipsi  (saidi 
*  Bern  bus)  timendum  piUarenty  and  the  loss  of  that  was  like- 
wise to  be  feared ;  tantus  repente  dolor  amnes  tenuity  ut  ntm- 
quam  alias^  Sfc,  they  were  pittifuUy  plunged,  never  before  in 
such  lamentable  distress.  Anno  1527,  when  Rome  was  sacked 
by  Burbonius,  the  common  souldiers  made  such  spoil,  that 
fair  ^churches  were  turned  to  stables,  old  monuments  and 
books  made  horse-litter,  or  burned  like  straw ;  reliques,  costly 
pictures  defaced;  altars  demolished,  rich  hangings,  caipets, 
&c.  trampled  in  die  dirt;  ^ their  wives  and  loveuest  daughters 

^onstuprated  by  every  base  cullion  fas  Sejanus  daughter  was 
by  the  hangman  in  publick)  before  tneir  fathers  and  nusbands 
faces ;  noblemens  children,  and  of  the  wealthiest  citizens,  re- 
served for  princes  beds,  were  prostitute  to  every  common  soul- 
dier,  and  kept  for  concubines;  senators  and  cardinals  them- 
selves drag'd  along  the  streets,  and  put  to  exquisite  torments,  to 
confess  where  their  money  was  hid ;  the  rest,  murdered  on 
heaps,  lay  stinking  in  the  streets;  infants  brains  dashed  out 
before  their  mothers  eyes.  A  lamentable  sight  it  was  to  see  so 
goodly  a  city  so  suddenly  defaced,  rich  citizens  sent  a  begging 
to  Venice,  Naples,  Ancona,  &c.  that  erst  lived  in  all  manner^ 
delights.  **  Those  proud  palaces^  that  even  now  vaunted  their 
tops  up  to  heaven,  were  dejected  as  law  as  hell  in  an  •instant. 
Whom  will  not  such  misery  make  discontent?  Terence  the 
poet  drowiiied  himself  ^some  say)  for  the  loss  of  his  comedies, 
which  suffered  shipwrack.  When  a  poor  man  hath  made  many 


■  Lib.  8.  Venet  hist.        **  Tempk  ornamentii  nudatat  spoliaU,  in  stabula  eqaomm 
et  aaioorum  vena,  &c.     Infulae  humi  conculcats  pedibus,  &c  «  In  oculia  mari- 

torum  dilectissime  conjugea  ab  Hispanonim  lixis  constupraue  aunt.     Filiae  nagna- 
turn  thoris  destinatSt  &c  '  Ita  fastu  ante  unum  mensem  turgida  ciTttas,  et 

cacuminibua  coelum  pultare  visa,  ad  inferos  usque  peucis  diebus  dejecta. 
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hungry  meaia,  got  together  a  small  sumni,  whiclt  he  ]<weth  in 
an  instant — a  scholar  spent  many  an  hours  study  to  no  pur- 
pose, his  labours  lost,  &c. — how  should  it  otherwise  be?  I  may 
conclude,  with  Gregory,  temporalium  amor  gtiantum  affcit,  cum 
haret  possessio,  lantum,  quum  subtrahitw,  urit  dolor;  riches  do 
not  Bo  much  exhilarate  us  with  their  possession,  as  they  torment 
us  wiUi  their  loss. 

Pear  from  ominous  accidents,  destinies  foretold.^  Next  to 
sorrow  still  I  may  annex  such  accidents  as  procure  fear;  for, 
besides  those  terrors  which  I  have  *  before  touched,  and  many 
other  fears  (which  are  infinite),  there  is  a  superstitious  fear, 
(one  of  the  three  great  causes  of  fear  jn  Aristotle)  commonly 
caused  by  prodigies  and  dismal  accidents,  which  much  trouble 
many  of  us,  {Nescio  quid  animus  miki  prresagit  mali,)  as,  if  a 
hare  cross  die  way  at  our  going  foi'th,  or  a  mouse  gnaw  our 
clothes :  if  they  bleed  three  drops  at  the  nose,  the  salt  falls 
towards  them,  a  black  spot  appear  in  their  nails,  &c.  with 
many  such,  which  Delrio  [Tom.  2.  /,  S.  sect.  4),  Austin  Niphus 
(in  his  book  de  Auguriis),  Polydore  Virg.  (/.  3.  de  Prodigiis) 
Sarisburiensis  (Po/^cT-aA  I.  1.  c.  13),  discuss  at  large.  They 
are  so  much  afiected,  that,  with  the  very  strength  oT  imagina- 
tion, fear,  and  the  devils  craft,  ''Mfy  pull  those  mis/brtunes 
thetf  suspect  upon  their  own  heads,  and  that  which  they  fear, 
shall  come  igton  them,  as  Solomon  foretelleth  (Prov.  10,  24), 
and  Isay  denounceth  (66,  4),  which  if  '  they  caUd  neglect  and 
contemn,  would  not  come  to  pass.  Eorum  vires  nostra  resident 
opinione,  tii  morbi  gravitas  cegrotantium  coeitatione,  they  are 
intended  and  remitted,  as  our  opinion  is  nxed,  more  or  less, 
N.  N.  dot  pcmas,  saith  ''Crato  of  such  a  one;  utinam  non 
attraheret:  he  is  punished,  and  is  the  cause  of  it  'himself. 
'^Dum  fata  fugimus,  fata  stuiti  incurrimu^ ; 

the  thing  that  I  feared,  saith  Job,  is  fain  upon  me. 

As  much  we  may  say  of  them  that  are  troubled  with  that 
fortunes,  or  ill  destinies  fbre-seen;  multot  angit  prxscientia 
malorum:  the  fore-knowledge  of  what  shall  come  to  pass,  cm* 
cifies  many  men,  fore-told  Dy  astrologers,  or  wizards,  iratam 
ob  ccelum,he  it  ill  accident,  or  death  it  self;  which  often  falls 
out  by  Gods  permission,  quia  dcemonem  timent  (saith  Chry- 
aostom),  Deus  ideo  permittit  accidere.  Severus,  Adrian,  Do- 
mitian,  can  testifie  as  much,  of  whose  fear  and  suspicion, 
Sueton,  Herodian,  and  the  rest  of  those  writers,  tell  strange 
stories  in  this  behalf.     <  Montanus  {consil.  31)   hath  one 

*Scct.  2.  Uemb.  4.  Siibt.3. 
Tmni,  nihil  valcnu  Polydor. 
cstefa.  '  GvOT.  Buebi. 
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example  of  a  young  man,  exceeding  melancholy  upon  this 
occasion.     Sucn  fears  have  still  tormented  mortal  men  in  all 

;,  by  reason  of  those  lying  oracles,  and  jugling  priests. 

lere  was  a  fountain  in  Greece,  near  Ceres  temple  in  Acbaia, 
where  the  event  of  such  diseases  was  to  be  known :  a  glass  Id 
down  by  a  thred^  S^c,     Amongst  those  Cyanean  rocks  at  the 
springs  of  Lycia,  was  the  oracle  of  Thrixeus  ApoUo,  where  ail 
forttmes  were  fore^told^  sickness^  heaUhy  or  what  they  would  be- 
sides: so  common  people  have  been  alwayes  deluded  with  future 
events.     At  this  day,  metus  JiUtirorum  maxipie  torquet  Stnas^ 
this  foolish  fear  mightily  crucifies  them  in  China :  as  ^  Mat- 
thew Riccius  the  Jesuit  mformeth  us,  in  his  Commentaries  of 
those  countreys,  of  all  nations  they  are  most  superstitions,  and 
much  tormented  in  this  kind,  attributing  so  much  to  their 
divinators,  ut  ipse  metus  Jidemfaciat^  that  Tear  it  self  and  con- 
ceit cause  it  to  ^  fall  out :  if  he  foretell  sickness  such  a  day, 
that  very  time  they  will  be  sick  (vf  met^is  oMicti  in  {egritudi" 
nem  cadunt)^  and  many  times  dye  /as  it  is  rore-told.     A  true 
saying,  timor  mortis  morte  pejor^  Ahe  fear  of  death  is  worse 
than  death  it  self;  and  the  memory  of  that  sad  hour,  to  some 
fortunate  and  rich  men,  is  as  bitter  as  gcnd  (Ek:cles.  41. 1). 
Inquietam  nobis  vitam  Jacit  mortis  metus:  a  worse  plague 
cannot  happen  to  a  man,  than  to  be  so  troubled  in  his  mind; 
'tis  triste  divortiumy  an  heavy  separation,  to  leave  their  goods, 
with  so  much  labour  got,  pleasures  of  the  world,  which  they 
have  so  deliciously  enjoyed,  friends  and  companions  whom 
they  so  dearly  love,  all  at  once*    Axiochus  the  philosopher 
was  bold  and  couragious  all  his  life,  and  gave  good  pre^pts 
de  contemnendd  morte,  and  against  the  vanity  ot  the  world,  to 
others;  but,  being  now  ready  to  dye  himself,  he  was  mightily 
dgected ;  hac  luce  privabor  P  his  orbabor  bonis  F  he  lamented 
like  a  child,  &c.     And  though  Socrates  himself  was  there  to 
comfort  him,  ubi  pristina  vtrtutum  jactatio^  O  Axiccke  ?  yet 
he  was  very  timorous  and  impatient  of  death,  roudi  troubkd 
in  hia  mind :  imbettis  pavor  et  impatientia,  S^c.    O  Cldkol 
Megapetus  the  tyrant  m  Lucian  exclaims,  now  ready  to  de- 
part, let  me  live  a  while  longer,     ^  I  willgive  thee  a  thousand 
talents  qf  goldj  and  two  boles  besides,  which  I  took  from 
Cleocritus,  worth  an  hundred  talents  apiece.     Wo^s  me!  *saidi 
anoth^,  what  goodly  manors  shall  I  leave!  what  fertile JieUsl 

*  Paimnias  in  AcbaTc  lib.  7.  Ubk  omnium  erentus  dignoscuntur.  SpeculaB 
tenui  fuspensum  ftixdculo  demiitunt:  et  ad  Cyaoeas  petras,  ad  Lydae  fontes,  &c 
^  Expedit.  is  8ioas»  lib.  1.  c.  3.  «  Timendo  praeoccupat,  quod  ritat,  akro, 

MOTocatque  quod  (iigit,  gaudetque  moerens,  et  lubens  miier  fiiit.  Heinaius,  Anttriac. 
*  Tom.  4.  dial.  8.  Cataplo.  Auri  puri  miUe  talenta  me  bodie  tibi  datnnun  pio- 
mitto,  &c  •  Ibidem.  Hti  mihi !  que  reUquenda  prxdia !  qiiam  fertaet  i|pn! 
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vshat  a  fine  house!  vhat  pretl^  children !  icm  many  servants! 
IV ho  shall  gather  my  grapest  my  corti  ?  Must  I  now  dye,  so 
loeli  setled?  leave  all,  so  richly  and  well  provided?  Wo's 
me !  •aihat  shall  Ida?  •  Animvla  vagula,  blandula,  quix  nunc 
abibis  in  loca  ? 

To  these  tortures  of  fear  and  sorrow,  may  well  be  annexed 
carioMQ',  that  irksome,  that  tyrannizing  care,  nimia  solicitudo, 
••  superfluous  industn  about  unprofitabU  things,  and  their  qua- 
lities, as  Thomas  defines  it :  an  itchinf;  liumour  or  kind  of 
longing  to  see  that  which  is  not  to  be  seen,  to  do  that  which 
ought  not  to  be  done;  to  know  that  '^secret,  which  should 
not  be  known,  to  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit.  We  commonly 
molrat  and  tire  our  selves  about  things  unfit  and  unnecesaary, 
as  Martha  troubled  her  self  to  little  purpose.  Be  it  in  religion, 
humanity,  magick,  philosophy,  policy,  any  action  or  study, 
'tis  a  needless  trouble,  a  meer  torment.  For  what  else  is 
school-divinity  ?  bow  many  doth  it  puzzle !  what  fruitless 
questions  about  the  Trinity,  resurrection,  election,  predesti- 
nation, reprobation,  hell  fire,  &c.  how  many  shall  be  saved, 
damned?  What  else  is  all  superstition,  but  an  endless  ob- 
servation of  idle  ceremonies,  traditions  P  What  is  most  of  our 
philosophy,  but  a  labyrinth  of  opinions,  idle  questions,  pro- 
positions, metaphvsical  terms?  Socrates  therefore  held  ell 
philosophers  cavillers  and  mad  men ;  circa  subtilia  caviUatores 
pro  insanis  habuit,  palam  eos  arguena,  saith  ''  Eusebius,  be- 
cause they  commonly  sought  after  such  things  qtia  necpercipi 
a  nobis  neque  compreheiidi  possent;  or,  put  case  they  did 
understand,  yet  they  were  alttwether  unprofitable :  tor  what 
matter  is  it  for  us  to  know  how  nigh  the  Pleiades  are,  bow  far 
distant  Perseus  and  Cassiopea  irom  us,  how  deep  the  sea,  &c.  '* 
we  are  neither  wiser,  as  he  follows  it,  nor  modester,  nor  better, 
nor  richer,  nor  stronger,  for  the  knowledge  of  it :  quad  supra 
nos  nihil  ad  nos.  I  may  say  the  same  ^  those  genethliacal 
studies,  what  is  astrology,  but  vain  elections,  pre<flctions  ?  all 
magick,  but  a  troublesome  aror,  a  pernicious  fof^rv?  phj*- 
sick,  but  intricate  rules  and  prescriptions  ?  philology,  but  vam 
criticisms  ?  logick,  needless  sophisms  \  metaphysicks  them- 
selves, but  intricate  subtilties,  and  fruitless  abstractions? 
alcumy,  but  a  bundle  of  errors  ?  To  what  end  are  such  great 
tomes?  why  do  we  spend  so  many  years  in  their  studies? 
Much  better  to  know  nothing  at  aU,  as  those  barbaroos 
Indians  are  wholly  ignorant,  than,  as  some  of  us,  to  be  so  sore 
vexed  about  unprofitable  toyes;  stuUm  labor  est  ineptianat; 

'  Adiiuk  *■  loduitiii  niperflua  cicc*  re*  iuulilc*.  '  Flats  tecrrU 

MineiTK  ul  vMeiBt  Asbuni*.  Or.  Het.  3.  *  Csotn  Fbitoi.  cip.61. 
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to  build  an  house  without  pins,  make  a  rope  of  sand;  to  what 
end?  cui  bono?     He  studies  on;  but,  as  the  boy  told  S^. 
Austin,  when  I  have  laved  the  sea  dry,  thou  shalt  understand 
the  mysterie  of  the  Trinity.     He  makes  observations,  keeps 
times  and  seasons ;  (and  as  *"  Conradus  the  emperor^would  not 
touch  his  new  bride,  till  an  astrologer  had  told  him  a  masculine 
hour)  but  with  what  success?  He  travels  into  Europe,  Africk, 
Asia,  searcbeth  every  creek,  sea,  city,  mountain,  gulf;  to  what 
end  I    See  one  promontory,  (said  Socrates  of  old),  one  moun- 
tain, one  sea,  one  river ;  and  see  all.   An  alchymist  spends  his 
fortunes  to  find  out  the  philosophers  stone  forsooth,  cure  all 
diseases,  make  men  lone-lived,  victorious,  fortunate,  invisible, 
and  beggars  himself,  misled  by  those  seducing  impostors  (which 
he  shaU  never  attain)  to  make  gold :  an  antiquary  consumes 
his  treasure  and  time  to  scrape  up  a  company  of  old  coyns, 
statues,  rolls,  edicts,  manuscripts,  &c.  he  must  know  what  was 
done  of  old  in  Athens^  Rome,  what  lodging,  dyet,  houses, 
they  had,  and  have  all  the  present  news  at  first,  though  never 
so  remote,  before  all  others,  what  projects,  counsels,  consul- 
tations, 8zc.  quid  Juno  in  aurem  insusurret  Joviy  what^s  now 
decreed  in  France,  what  in  Italy:  who  was  he,  whence  comes 
he,  which  way,  whither  goes  he,  &c.     Aristotle  must  find  out 
the  motion  of  Euripus;  Pliny  must  needs  see  Vesuvius;  but 
how  sped  they  P   One  loseth  goods,  another  his  life.    Pyrrhus 
will  conquer  Africk  first,  and  then  Asia :  he  will  be  a  sale 
monarch,  a  second  immortal,  a  third  rich,  a  fourth  commands. 
^  7\irbine  magno  spes  solicitie  in  urbibus  errant ;  we  run,  ride^ 
take  indefati^ble  pains,  all  up  early,  down  late,  striving  to 
get  that,  which  we  had  better  be  without:  Ardelions,  busie- 
bodies,  as  we  are,  it  were  much  fitter  for  us  to  be  quiet,  sit  stiU, 
/and  take  our  ease.     His  sole  study  is  for  ivords,  that  they  be, 

Lepide  Xffei;  compostse,  ul  tesseruls  omnes. 


not  a  syllable  misplaced,  to  set  out  a  stramineous  subject;  as 
thine  is  about  apparel,  to  follow  the  fiishion,  to  be  terse  and 

Solite ;  'tis  thv  sole  business ;  both  with  like  profit  His  (mly 
elight  is  building;  he  spends  himself  to  get  curious  pictures, 
intricate  models  and  plots;  another  is  wholly  ceremonious  about 
titles,  d^ees,  inscriptions;  a  third  is  over-solicitous  about  hb 
diet;  he  must  have  such  and  such  exquisite  sauces,  meat  so 
dressed,  so  far  fetched,  peregrini  dtris  volucres^  so  cooked,  &c 
something  to  provoke  thirst,  something  anon  to  quench  his 
thirst  Thus  he  redeems  his  appetite  wiUi  extrordinary  charge 
to  his  purse,  is  seldome  pleasea  with  any  meal,  whilst  a  trivial 

•  Mat.  Paris.  ^  Stneca.  ' 
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Btomach  usetb  all  with  deliffht,  and  i§  Derer  ofi«nded,  An- 
other must  have  roses  in  wmter,  alieni  temporis  jUn-es,  snow- 
vater  in  summer,  fruits  before  they  can  be  or  are  usually  ripe, 
artificial  gardens  and  fish-ponds  on  the  tops  of  houses,  all 
things  opposite  to  the  vulgar  sort,  intricate  and  rare,  or  else 
they  are  nothinc  worth.  So  busie,  nice,  curious  wits,  make 
that  unsupportable  in  all  vocations,  trades,  actions,  employ- 
ments, which  to  duller  apprehensions  is  not  ofiensive,  earnestly 
seeking  that,  which  others  as  scornfully  neglect.  Thus, 
through  our  foolish  curiosity,  do  we  macerate  our  selves,  tire 
our  souls,  and  run  headlong,  through  our  indiscretion,  per- 
Terse  will,  and  want  of  government,  into  many  needless  cares 
and  troubles,  vain  expences,  tedious  journeys,  painfiil  hours ; 
and,  when  all  is  done,  tpioTsam  h€Ec  ?  cut  bono  f  to  what  end  ? 


*  Neacire  velle  qus  Mat;ister  n 
Docere  non  vult,  eniJita  inscitia  est. 

Unfortunate  marriage.'l  Amongst  these  passions  and  irksome-^ 
accidents,  unfortunate  marriage  maybe  ranked:  a  condition 
of  life  appointed  by  God  himself  in  Faradbe,  an  honourable 
and  happy  estate,  and  as  great  a  felicity  as  can  befall  a  man 
in  this  world,  *"  if  the  parties  can  agree  as  they  ought,  and  live 
as  '  Seneca  lived  with  his  Paullina :  but  if  they  he  unequally 
matched,  or  at  discord,  a  greater  misery  cannot  be  expected, 
to  have  a  scold,  a  slut,  an  harlot,  a  fool,  a  Fury  or  a  fiend ; 
there  can  be  no  such  plague.  (Eccles.  36.  14)  He  that  hatk 
her,  is  as  ^  he  held  a  scorpion;  (and  26.  25)  a  -xicked  wi/i 
mates  a  mrry  countenavce,  an  heavy  heart;  and  he  had  rather 
dwell  with  a  lyon,  than  keep  house  with  such  a  wife.  Her 
*  properties  Jovianus  Pontanus  hath  described  at  large  (Ant. 
dial.  Tom,  2]  under  the  name  of  Euphorbia.  Or  if  they  be 
not  equal  in  years,  the  like  mischief  happens.  Csecilius  (in 
AgeUius,  lib.  S.  cap.  23)  complains  much  of  an  old  wife:  t/uni* 
e/us  morti  inhio,  egomet  morttms  vivo  inter  vivos;  whilst  I  gape 
after  her  death,  X  Uve  a  dead  man  amongst  the  living ;  or,  if 
they  dislike  upon  any  occasion, 


The  same  inconvenience  befalls  women. 

'  At  vos,  o  duri,  miseram  lugete,  pareates. 
Si  ferro  aut  laqueo  Ikv3  liac  me  exaoWere  sorte 
Sustiaeo : 


■  Joi.  Scaliger,  In  Gnondi.  >•  A  vertuou)  woman  ii  the  crovn  of  ber  butband. 

Pro*.  12.  4.  bul  (be,  &C.  '  Lib.  17.  qii*L  105.  *  Tilioiutur,  cuileU- 

t>ralur,&e.  *  Dinidi  in  Roumunii,  'ChiUooni),  lib.il.  dercpab.Aiigl. 
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Hard  hearted  parents,  both  lament  my  fate. 
If  self  I  kill  or  hang,  to  ease  m}*  state. 

•  A  young  gentlewoman  in  Basil  was  married  (saith  Felix 
Plater,  observat.  /.  1 )  to  an  ancient  man  against  her  will, 
whom  she  could  not  affect:  she  was  continually  melancholv, 
and  pined  away  for  grief;  and,  though  her  husband  did  all  ne 
could  possibly  to  give  her  content,  in  a  discontented  humour 
at  length  she  hanged  her  self.  Many  other  stories  he  relates 
in  this  kind.  Thus  men  are  plagued  with  women,  they  again 
with  men,  when  they  are  of  divers  humours  and  conditions; 
he  a  spendthrift,  she  sparing ;  one  honesty  the  other  dishonest, 
&c.  Parents  many  times  disquiet  their  children,  and  they 
their  parents.  ^  A  foolish  son  is  an  heaviness  to  his  mother, 
Injtista  navei'ca :  a  stepmother  often  vexeth  a  whole  family,  is 
matter  of  repentance,  exercise  of  patience,  fuel  of  dissendcn, 
which  made  Catos  son  expostulate  with  his  father,  why  he 
should  offer  to  marry  his  client  Solinius  daughter,  a  young 
wench — ctytis  caussd  navercam  induceretF  what  offence  had  he 
done,  that  he  should  marry  again  ? 

Unkind,  unnatural  friends,  evil  neighbours,  bad  servants, 
debts,  and  debates,  &c. — ^'twas  Chilons  sentence,  comes  €eris 
alieni  et  litis  est  miseria^  misery  and  usury  do  commonly  co 
together;  suretiship  is  the  bane  of  many  families;  spmaCi 
prccsto  noxa  est:  he  shall  be  sore  vexed  that  is  surety  Jar  a 
stranger  (Prov.  11.  15),  and  he  that  hateth  suretiship  is  sure. 
Contention,  brawling,  law-suits,  falling  out  of  neighbours  and 
friends  (discordia  demens,  Virg.  JEn.  6),  are  equal  to  the  first, 
grieve  many  a  man,  and  vex  ms  soul.  Nihil  sane  miserabilius 
eorum  mentibus  (as  "^  Boter  holds):  nothing  so  miserable  as  such 
men^full  qfcares^  griefs^  anxieties,  as  if  they  were  stabbed  with 
a  shafj)  sword:  fear^  suspicion^  desperation^  sorr&WjOre  their 
ordinary  coTnpanions,  Our  Welchmen  are  noted,  by  some  of 
their  ^own  writers,  to  consume  one  another  in  this  kind; 
but,  whosoever  they  are  that  use  it,  these  are  their  common 
symptomes,  especially  if  they  be  convict  or  overcome,  *  cast  in 
a  suit  Arius,  put  out  of  a  bishoprick  by  Eustathius,  turned 
heretick,  and  lived  after  discontented  all  his  life.  '  Eveiy 
repulse  is  of  like  nature ;  hen !  quantd  de  spe  decidi  !  Dis- 
grace, infamy,  detraction,  will  almost  effect  as  much,  and  that 

*  Elegans  virgo  inviU  cuidam  e  nostratibui  nupsit,  &c.  ^  Prov.  '  De 

increni.  urb.  lib.  S.  c  3.  Tamquam  diro  mucrone  confossi :  his  nulla  requiei»  nuOa 
ddectatio ;  solicitudiney  gemitUy  furore,  desperatione,  timore,  tamquam  ad  perpetiBD 
srumnam  infeliciter  rapti.  ^  Humfredus  Lluyd,  epist.  ad  Abrahamum  Ortdium. 

M.  Vaughao,  in  his  Golden  Fleece.  Litibus  et  controversiis  usque  ad  omnium  booonim 
consumptionero  coniendunt.  ^  Spretseque  injuria  formae.  ^  Quaeque 

re  pulsa  gravis. 
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s  lon^  time  after.  Hipponax,  a  satyrical  poet,  so  vilified  and 
lashed  two  painten  in  nis  iambicka,  ttt  OTubo  laqueo  se  siiffbca- 
rent  (■  Pliny  saith),  both  hanged  themselves.  All  oppositions, 
dangers,  perplexities,  discontents,  ''to  live  in  any  suspenct^ 
are  of  the  same  rank :  potes  hoc  tab  casu  ducere  somnos  ?  who 
can  be  secure  in  such  cases  ?  Ill  bestowed  benefits,  ingratitude, 
uothnnkfiil  fi'iends,  much  disquiet  and  moleit  some.  Unkind 
speeches  trouble  as  many :  uncivil  carriage  or  dogged  answers, 
weak  women  above  the  rest,  if  diey  proceed  firom  their  surlv 
husbands,  are  as  bitter  as  gaul,  and  not  to  be  digested.     A 

« lass-mans  wife  in  Basil  became  melancholy,  because  her 
usbarid  s^d  he  would  marry  again  if  she  dved.  No  cut,  to 
tmkindaess,  as  the  saying  is:  a  frown  and  nard  speecli,  ill 
respect,  a  brow-beating,  or  bad-look>  especially  to  courUers, 
or  such  as  attend  upon  great  persons,  is  present  death. 

fngeuium  vultu  etatque  caditque  suo; 

they  ebb  and  flow  with  their  masters  fevours.  Some  persons 
arc  at  their  wits  ends,  if  by  chance  they  overshoot  themselves 
in  their  ordinary  speeches  or  actions,  which  may  after  turn 
to  their  disadvantage  or  disgrace,  or  have  any  secret  disclosed. 
ilonseuB  (epist.  miscel.  S)  reports  of  a  gentlewoman  twenty 
five  years  old,  that,  falling  foul  with  one  of  her  gossips,  was 
upbraided  with  a  secret  indrmily  [no  matter  wh^t],  in  publick, 
and  so  much  grieved  with  it,  that  she  did  thereupon  solitudSnes 
qwrrere,  omnes  ab  se  aUegare,  ac  tandem  in  gravissimam  incidens 
meiancholiam,  cmitabcscere — forsake  all  company,  quite  moped, 
and  in  a  melancholy  humour  pine  away.  Others  are  much 
tortured  to  see  themselves  rgected,  contemned,  scorned,  dis- 
abled, diffamed,  detracted,  undervaluwl,  or  '  left  behind  their 
foUovis,  Lucian  brings  in  ^tamocles  a  philosopher  in  his 
Lapith.  commno,  much  discontented  that  ne  was  not  invited 
amongst  the  rest,  expostulating  the  matter,  in  a  long  epbtle, 
with  Aristsenetus  their  host.  Frsetextatus,  a  robed  gentleman 
in  Plutarch, 'would  not  sit  down  at  a  feast,  because  lie  might 
not  sit  highest,  but  went  his  wayes  all  in  a  chafe.  We  see  the 
common  quarrellings  that  are  ordinary  with  us,  for  taking  of 
the  wall,  precedency,  and  the  like,  which  though  toyes  in 
themselves,  and  things  of  no  moment,  yet  they  cause  maov 
distempers,  much  heart-burning  amongst  us.  Nothing  piercetn 
deeper  tlian  a  contempt  or  disgrace;  ''  especially  u  they  be 
generous  spiiits,  scarce  any  thing  affects  uiem  more  than  to 


•Lib.36.c  &.  ^Mihil  xqueunaniin,  quim  iliu  penden:  xquiore  qi 

■nlma  fcrunt  ptaccidi  apcm  luam.quani  trahi.  8enMa.csp.  4.  lib.  9.  de  Ben. — Vt 
PlUer. obur*4t.  1.  I.  ' Tucpe rclinriui eit.  Hor.  * Scimui cnim gew row 

natural  nulla  re  ciiiui  raoTcri,  aul  graviu*  aSci.  quani  conUni 
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be  despised  or  vilified.  Croto  {consiL  16. 1.  S)  exemplifies  it, 
and  common  experience  confirms  it.  Of  the  same  nature  k 
oppression;  [Ecclus.  77)  surely  oppression  makes  a  man  mad; 
loss  of  liberty,  which  made  Brutus  venture  his  life^  Cato  kill 
himself,  and  *  Tully  complain,  omnem  hilaritatem  in  perpetrntm 
amisiy  mine  heart's  broken,  I  shall  never  look  up,  or  be  merry 
again ;  ^ hcec  jactura  intolaabilis ;  to  some  parties  "'tis  a  most 
intolerable  loss.  Banishment,  a  great  misery,  as  Tyrtaeus 
describes  it  in  an  epigram  of  his. 

Nam  miserum  est,  patrilk  amissd,  Laribusque,  vagari 

Mendicum,  et  timid^  voce  rogare  cibos. 
Omnibus  inyisus,  quocumque  accesserit,  exsul 

Semper  erit ;  semper  spretus  egensque  jacet,  &c. 

A  miserable  thing  'tis  so  to  wander^ 

And  like  a  bee;gar  for  to  whine  at  door. 
Contemn'd  of  all  the  world  an  exile  is. 

Hated,  rejected,  needy  still,  and  poor.  ^ 

Polynices,  in  his  conference  with  locasta,  in  ^  Euripides, 
recKons  up  five  miseries  of  a  banished  man,  the  least  of 
which  alone  were  enough  to  deject  some  pusillanimous  cfea- 
tures.  Oftentimes  a  too  great  feeling  of  our  own  infirmities 
or  imperfections  of  body  or  mind  will  rivel  us  up ;  as,  if  we 
be  long  sick, 

(O  beata  sanitas!  te  praesente,  amoenum 
Ver  floret  gratiis ;  absque  te  nemo  beatus : 

O  blessed  health !  thou  art  above  all  gold  and  treasure  (Ecclus* 
30.  15),  the  poor  mans  riches,  the  rich  mans  bliss:  without 
thee,  there  can  be  no  happiness)  or  visited  with  some  loath- 
some disease,  offensive  to  others,  or  troublesome  to  our  selves, 
as  a  stinking  breath,  deformity  of  our  limbs,  crookedness, 
loss  of  an  eye,  leg,  hand,  paleness,  leanness,  redness,  baldness, 
loss  or  want  of  hair,  &a  hie  ubi  Jluere  coepit,  diros  ictus  cardi 
infert  (saith  *^Synesius,  he  himself  troubled  not  a  little  o6 
conuB  defecium)y  the  loss  of  hair  alone  strikes  a  cruel  stroke  to 
the  heart.  Acco,  an  old  woman,  seeing  by  chance  her  &ce 
in  a  true  glass  (for  she  used  false  flattermg  glasses,  belike,  at 
other  times,  as  most  gentlewomen  do)  animi  dolore  in  insaniam 
delapsa  est  (Coelius  Khodoginus,  /.  17*  c.  2)  ran  mad.  ^  Bro- 
teas,  the  son  of  Vulcan,  because  he  was  ridiculous  for  his 
imperfections,  flung  himself  into  the  fire.  Lais  of  Corinth, 
now  grown  old,  gave  up  her  glass  to  Venus ;  for  she  could 
not  abide  to  look  upon  it. 

''Qualis  sum,  nolo ;  qualis  eram,  nequeo. 

"  Ad  AtUcum  epist  lib.  12.  <>  EpisU  ad  Brutum.  ^  In  Pboeobi. 

•"  In  Uudem  calvit  «  Ovid.  f  E  CreU 
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Generally,  to  fiiir  nice  pieces,  old  age  and  foul  linnea  arc  two 
odious  tluDffs,  a  torment  of  torments ;  they  may  not  abide  the 
thought  of  It. 


''6Deoruin 


Sii{uis  h«c  audiSj  utinam  inter  errem 

Nulla  leoDCs ! 
Antequam  turpis  maciea  deoentes 
Occupet  malas,  tenerffique  succus 
Delluat  praedce,  «pecioea  quKro 

Pascere  tigres. 

To  be  foul,  ugly,  and  deformed !  much  better  to  be  buried 
alive.  Some  are  fair,  but  barren;  and  that  gaub  them. 
Hannah  icept  sore,  did  not  eat,  and  "was  troubled  in  spirit, 
ttTid  all/or  her  barrenness  (1  Sam.  1),  and  (Gen.  30)  Rachel 
said  in  the  anguish  of  her  sotd,  give  me  a  child,  or  I  shall  dt/e  t 
another  hath  too  many:  one  was  never  married,  and  thafs^ 
his  hell ;  another  is,  and  that's  his  plague.  Some  are  troubled 
in  that  they  are  obscure;  others  by  being  traduced,  slandered, 
abused,  disgraced,  viliiied,  or  any  way  injured :  minime  miror 
COS  (as  he  said]  qui  insanire  occipiunt  ex  injuria ;  i  marvel  not 
at  all  if  offences  make  men  mad.  Seventeen  particular  causes 
of  anger  and  offence  Aristode  reckons  them  up,  which,  for 
brevities  sake,  1  must  omit.  Ko  tydings  troubles  one;  ill  re- 
ports, rumors,  bad  tydings,  or  news,  hard  hap,  ill  success,  cast 
in  a  sute,  vuin  hopes,  or  hope  deferred,  another :  expectation, 
adea  omnibus  in  rebus  molesta  semper  est  expectatio  (as  ''  Po- 
lybins  observes] :  one  is  too  eminent,  another  too  base  born; 
and  that  alone  tortures  him  as  much  as  the  rest :  one  is  out 
(^acbon,  company,  imployment;  another  overcome  and  tor- 
mented with  worldly  cares,  and  onerous  business.  But  what  , 
'  tongue  can  suffice  to  speak  of  all  ? 

Many  men  catch  this  malady  by  eating  certain  meats, 
herbs,  roots,  at  unawares,  as  henbane,  nightshade,  cicuta, 
mandrakes,  S:c,  "A  company  of  young  men  at  Agrigentum, 
in  Sicily,  came  into  a  tavern ;  where  after  they  nau  freely 
taken  their  liquor,  whether  it  were  the  wine  it  self,  or  some- 
thing mixt  with  it,  'tis  not  yet  known, '  but  upon  a  sudden 
they  began  to  be  so  troubled  in  their  brains,  and  their  phan- 
tasie  so  crazed,  that  they  thought  they  were  in  a  ship  at  sea, 
and  now  ready  to  l>e  cast  away  by  reason  of  a   tempest. 


•  Hot.  3.  Cv.  CMeST.  "■■  Hiit.  1.6.  '  Nod,  mibiu  centum  linsux 

Mnt,  onque  cenlum,  Omnit  cauttarum  percurrere  namina  poMim.  *  Ctemii, 

U  17.  t.t,  •  Ita  mcnte  exkgllBIi  tunt.  ut  in  iHremi  m  CDiulitutM  putarml, 

iDariiiue  vagabuiulo  lempesUte  jutaui  i  proindc  luufngium  vecili,  e^otii  undiquc 
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Wherefore,  to  avoid  shipwreck  and  present  drowmng,  they 
flung  all  the  goods  in  the  house  out  at  the  windows  into  the 
street,  or  into  the  sea,  as  they  supposed.  Thus  they  continued 
mad  a  pretty  season ;  and,  being  brought  before  the  magistrate^ 
to  give  an  account  of  this  their  fact,  uey  told  him  (not  yet  re- 
covered of  their  madness)  that  what  was  done  they  did  ror  fear 
of  death,  and  to  avoid  eminent  danger.  The  spectators  were 
all  amazed  at  this  their  stupidity,  and  gazed  on  them  still, 
whilst  one  of  the  antientest  of  the  company,  in  a  grave  tone, 
excused  himself  to  the  magistrate  upon  bis  knees.  O  viri 
Tritonesy  ego  in  imo  jacui ;  I  beseech  your  deities,  &c  for  I 
was  in  the  bottom  of  the  ship  all  the  while :  another  besought 
them,  as  so  many  sea  gods,  to  be  good  unto  them ;  and,  if  ever 
he  and  his  fellows  came  to  land  again,  *'he  would  build  an  altar 
to  their  service.  The  magistrate  could  not  sufficiently  laudi 
at  this  their  madness,  bid  them  sleep  it  out,  and  so  went  bis 
waves.  Many  such  accidents  frequently  happen  upon  these 
unknown  occasions.  Some  are  so  caused  by  philters,  wandring 
in  the  sun,  biting  of  a  mad  dog,  a  blow  on  the  head,  stinging 
with  that  kind  of  spider  called  tarantulia — ^an  ordinary  thing  (if 
we  may  believe  Skenck.  /.  6.  de  Venenis)  in  Calabria  and  Apulia 
in  Italy  (Cardan,  subtil.  L  9.  Scaliger,  exercitat.  185).  llieir 
symptomes  are  merrily  described  by  Jovianus  Pontanus  (ArU. 
dial.)  how  they  dance  altogether,  and  are  cured  by  mu^k. 
^Cardan  speaks  of  certain  stones,  if  they  be  carried  about  one, 
which  will  cause  melancholy  and  madness ;  he  calls  them  un- 
happy, as  an  ^adamant^  seleniteSy  Sfc,  *mhich  dry  up  the  body^ 
increase  cares,  diminish  sleep,  Ctesias  (in  Persicis)  makes  men- 
tion of  a  well  in  those  parts,  of  which  if  any  man  drink,  *^he  is 
mad  for  four  and  twenty  hours.  Some  lose  their  wits  by  terrible 
objects  (as  elsewhere  I  have  more  ®  copiously  dilated),  and  life 
it  self  many  times,  as  Hippolytus  affrighted  by  Neptunes  sea- 
horses, Auiamas  by  Junos  Furies:  but  these  relations  are 
common  in  all  writers. 

i  Hie  alias  poteram  et  plures  subnectere  caussas  : 
Sed  jumenta  vocant,  et  Sol  inclinat.     Eunduni  est. 

Many  such  causes,  much  more  could  I  say. 
But  that  for  provender  my  cattle  stay, 
The  sun  declines,  and  I  must  needs  away. 

These  causes,  if  they  be  considered,  and  come  alone,  I  do  easilv 
yield,  can  do  little  of  themselves,  seldome,  or  apart  (an  old  oax 
IS  not  felled  at  a  blow),  though  many  times  they  are  all  sufficient 

*  Aram  vobis  seiratoribus  DUs  erigemui.  **  Lib.  de  gemmis.  '  Quae 

gestats  infelicem  et  tristem  reddunt,  curas  augent,  corpus  siccant,  somiium  nrinuunt 
**  Ad  uninn  diem  mente  alienatuf,  *  Part.  1.  Sect.  2.  Subseet.  3.  ''  Jutcb. 

SaU3. 
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every  one :  yet,  if  they  concorr,  as  often  they  do,  vis  tmita 
Jbrtiof : 

Et  quK  nnn  obsunt  singula,  niulta  nocent; 
the}'  may  batter  a  strong  constitution;  as  'Austin  said,  Tnam/ 
grains  and  small  sands  sink  a  ship,  many  small  drops  make  a 
jlood,  Sfc.     Often  reiterated,  many  dispositions  produce  an 
habit. 

MEMB.  V.     SUBSECT.  I. 

Continent,  inw.rd,  antecedent,  next  Causes,  and  ham  the  Bixfy 

lEorks  on  the  Mind. 

xVS  a  purly  hunter,  [  have  hitherto  beaten  about  the  circuit 
of  the  forrest  of  this  microcosm,  and  followed  only  those  out- 
ward adventitious  causes.  I  will  now  break  into  the  inner 
rooms,  and  rip  up  the  antecedent  immediate  causes  which  are 
there  to  be  found.  For,  as  the  distraction  of  the  mind,  amongst 
other  outward  causes,  and  perturbation,  alters  the  temperature 
of  the  body,  so  the  distraction  and  distemper  of  the  body  will 
cause  a  distemperature  of  the  soul ;  and  'tis  hard  to  aecide 
which  of  these  two  do  more  harm  to  the  other.  Plato, 
Cyprian,  and  some  others  (as  I  have  formerly  said),  lay  the 
greatest  fauh  Upon  tlie  soul,  excusing  the  body  ;  others  again, 
accusing  tlie  body,  excuse  the  soul,  as  a  principal  agent. 
Their  reasons  are,  because  ^the  manners  do  folUna  the  tern- 
peraittre  of  the  body,  as  Galcn  proves  in  his  book  of  that  sub- 
ject, Prosper  Culenius,  de  Atrd  Bile,  Jason  Pratensis,  c.  dt 
Manid,  Lemnins,  I.  4.  c.  16,  and  many-  otiiers.  And  that 
which  Gualtcr  hath  commented  [horn.  10.  in  epist.  Johannis)  is 
most  true;  concupiscence  and  original  sin,  inclinations,  and 
bad  humours,  are  'radical  in  every  one  of  us,  causing  these 
perturbations,  afiections,  and  several  distempers,  oifering  many 
times  violence  i^nto  the  soul.  Every  man  is  tempted  by  his  earn 
concupiscence  (James  1.  1+);  the  spirit  is  willing:  but  the  flesh 
is  VKok,  and  rebelleih  against  the  spirit,  as  our  ■'apostle  teachelh 
U!» :  that  methlnks  tlie  soul  bath  the  better  plea  against  the 
body,  which  so  forcibly  inclines  us,  that  we  cannot  resist; 

Nee  not  obniti  contra,  nee  tenders  tantum, 

Sutficimus. 
How  the  body,  beine  material,  worketh  upon  the  immaterial 
soul,  by  mediation  ot  humours  and  spirits  which  participate  of 
both,  and  ill  disposed  organs,  Cornelius  Agrippa  hath  dis- 
coursed, lib.  1.  de  occtdt.  Philos.  cap.  63,  64',  65.     Levinus 

*  lalui  bettix  minuue  mullc  meant.  Numquid  niiDuliaiau  nint  giuia  ueiue? 
icd  tl  arena  ampliut  ia  naroa  miiiuut,  nMrgil  illam.  Quam  niiDulc  gaUx  pluvic  \  et 
Umcn  inijik'Dt  Humina,  doiniucjiciunt:  liownda  ergo  ruiiia  iiiulUluilinit,  li  lion  magni- 
tudiub  '■  Mores  t«|uuulur  lemperalunro  coqurii.  ■  Sciuiillc  lalenl  in 

corporibui.  *  Gal.  5. 
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Lemnius,  Z^'i.  1.  de  occult,  nat.  mir.  cap,  12.  et  16.  et  21.  institut. 
ad  opt,  vit.  Perkins,  lib,  1.  Cases  of  Cons,  cap.jl^,  T.  Bright, 
c,  10,  11,  12.  in  his  Treatise  of  Melancholy,  JroTj  as  ^  anger, 
fear,  sorrow,  obtrectation,  emulation,  &c.  si  mentis  intimos  re- 
cessus  occupdrint  (saith^  Lemnius),  corpori  quoque  infesta  sunt^ 
et  illi  teterrimos  morbos  inferunt^  cause  mevous  diseases  in  the 
body,  so  bodily  diseases  affect  the  soul  oy  consent.  Nov  the 
chiefest  causes  proceed  from  the  ^  heart,  humours,  spirits :  as 
they  are  purer,  or  impurer,  so  is  the  mind,  and  equally  suffers, 
as  a  lute  out  of  tune ;  if  one  string  or  one  organ  be  distem- 
pered, all  the  rest  miscarry : 

^  Corpus,  onustum 

Hesternis  vitiis,  animum  quoque  praBgravat  un^. 

The  body  is  domicilium  anima:^  her  house,  abode,  and  stay ; 
and,  as  a  torch  gives  a  better  light,  a  sweeter  smell,  according 
to  the  matter  it  is  made  of,  so  aoth  our  soiil  perform  all  her 
actions  better  or  worse,  as  her  organs  are  disposed ;  or  as  wine 
savours  of  the  cask  wherein  it  is  kept,  the  soul  receives  a 
tincture  from  the  body,  through  which  it  works.  We  see  this 
in  old  men,'  children,  Europeans,  Asians,  hot  and  cold  climes. 
Sanguin  are  merry,  melancholy  sad,  phlegmatick  dull,  by 
reason  of  abundance  of  those  humours;  and  they  cannot  resist 
such  passions  which  are  inflicted  by  them :  for,  in  this  infirmity 
of  humane  nature  (as  Melancthon  declares),  the  understanding 
is  so  tied  to  and  captivated  by  his  i^feriour  senses,  that,  without 
their  help,  he  cannot  exercise  his  functions;  and  the  will,  being 
weakned,  hath  but  a  small  power  to  restrain  those  outward 
parts,  but  suffers  herself  to  be  overruled  by  them ;  that  I  roust 
needs  conclude  with  Lemnius,  spiritus  et  humores  maximum 
nocumentum  obtinent,  spirits  and  humours  do  most  harm  in 
*  troubling  the  soul.  How  should  a  man  choose  but  be  cho- 
lerick  and  angry,  that  hath  his  body  so  clogged  with  abundance 
of  gross  humours  ?  or  melancholy,  that  is  so  inwardly  disposed  ? 
That  thence  comes  then  this  malady,  madness,  apoplexies, 
lethargies,  &c.  it  may  not  be  denied. 

Now  this  body  of  ours  is,  most  part,  distempered  by  some 
precedent  diseases,  which  molest  his  inward  organs  and  instru- 
ments, and  so,  per  consequensy  cause  melancholy,  according  to 
the  consent  of  the  most  approved  physicians.  ^  This  humour 
(as  Avicenna,  /.  3.  Fen.  1.  Tract.  4.  c.  18.  Amoldus,  breoiar, 
/.  1.  c.  18.  Jacchinus,  comment,  in  9.  Rhasis.  c,  15.  Montaltus, 

*  Sicut  ex  animi  afiectionibus  corpus  languescit,  sic  ex  corporis  vitiis  et  moiiwrum 
plerisque  cniciatibus  animum  videmus  bebetari.    Gtlenus.  I'Libul.c  \S, 

**  Corporis  itidem  morbi  animam  per  consensum,  a  lege  consortii,  affidunt ;  et,  qoaa- 
qiiam  objecta  multos  motus  turbulentos  in  homine  concitent,  praecipua  tamen  catissa  in 
corde»  et  humoribus,  8piritibusque»  consistit,  ftc.  '  Hor.  *  Humores  praTi 

raentem  obnubilant.  ^  Hie  humor  vel  a  partis  iniemperie  geoeratur,  yd  reliiK]ait«r 
post  inflammationes,  vel  crassior  in  venis  conclusus  vel  torpidus  malignam  qoafitatem 
cohtrahit. 
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c.  10.  Nicholas  Piso,  r.  de  Melan.  S^c.  suppose]  is  begotten  by 
the  distemperature  o/"  some  inward  part,  innate,  or  left  after 
some  inflammation,  or  else  included  in  the  blood  after  an  *  ague, 
or  some  other  malignant  disease.  This  opinion  of  theirs  con- 
currs  with  that  of  Galen,  /.  S.  c.  6.  de  locis  affect.     Guianerius 

S'ves  an  instance  in  one  so  caused  by  a  quartan  ague;  and 
[ontanus  (consil.  32),  in  a  young  man  of  twenty  eight  years 
of  age,  so  distempered  after  a  quartan,  which  had  molestea  him 
for  five  years  together.  Hildesheim  {spicil.  2,  de  Mania)  relates 
of -a  Dutch  baron,  grievously  tormented  with  melancholy  afler 
a  long  "  ague.  Galen  {I.  de  atra  bile,  c.  4)  puts  the  plague  a 
cause ;  Botaldus  (in  his  book  de  Ine  x?ener.  c.  2)  the  French  pox 
for  a  cause;  others,  phrensie,  epilepsie,  apoplexie,  because 
those  diseases  do  often  degenerate  into  this.  Of  suppression  > 
of  bfemrods,  heemorrhagia,  or  bleeding  at  nose,  menstruous 
retentions  (although  they  deserve  a  larger  explication,  as  being 
the  sole  cause  of  a  proper  kind  of  melancholy,  in  more  ancient 
maids,  nuns,  and  widows,  handled  apart  by  Rodericus  a  Castro, 
and  Mercatus  as  I  have  elsewhere  signified},  or  any  other 
evacuation  stopped,  1  have  already  spoKen.  Only  this  I  will 
add,  that  this  melancholy,  which  shall  be  caused  by  such  in- 
firmities, deserves  to  be  pittied  of  all  men,  and  to  be  respected 
with  a  more  tender  compassion  (according  to  Laurentius),  as 
coming  from  a  more  inevitable  cause. 


SUBSECT.  II. 

Distemperature  of  particular  PartSy  Causes. 

J.  HERE  is  almost  no  part  of  the  body,  which,  being  dis- 
tempered, doth  not  cause  this  malady,  as  the  brain  and  his 
parts,  heart,  liver,  spleen,  stomach,  matrix  or  womh,  pylorus, 
myrache,  mesentery,  hypochondries,  mesaraick  veins;  and,  in 
a  word  (saith  ''Arculanus),  there  is  no  part  ■which  caitscth  not 
melancholy,  either  because  it  is  adust,  or  doth  not  expel  the 
ssqierfluity  of  the  nutriment.  Savanarola  (Pract.  major,  ru- 
bric. II,  Tract.  6.  cap.  1)  is  of  the  same  opmion,  that  melan- 
choly is  ingendred  in  each  particular  part;  and  ''Crato  (in 

•  Sans  cnuUt  in  fcbie  bominem  nielkDchoLciiDi  nl  pott  febnm  reddi,  lut  ■liiun 
tuntma.     C«Ud>  iotemperiea  innita,  vd  t  Icfare  conlncU.  '  Ru-oquiidiulunio 

Burbo  Itbont,  qui  non  n(  nKUncbaUeiu.  Mcrairialii,  it  iSect.  npilii.  lib.  I.e.  10. 
deHcknc  '  Ad  nonom  nb.Bhuuad  Alniuuor.  c  16.     UaiTCmliter  a  qui- 

caBOM  parte  potett  fieri  mdMlchalicui ;  vel  quia  aduritur,  tcI  quia  Don  eKpellit  mi- 
perflvilateiti  excronenli.  '  A  Bene,  jecinore,  utero,  el  >1ii*  p«itibu»,  orilur. 
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comiL  17.  lib.  2).  Gordonius,  who  is  imtar  omnium  {lib.  med, 
partic.  2.  cap.  19),  confirms  as  much,  putting  the  ""tnattei'  of 
melancholy  sometimes  in  the  stomachy  liver^  hearty  brain^  spleen^ 
myrachj  hypochondries,  when  as  the  melancholy  humour  rcsidn 
there^  or  the  liver  is  not  well  cleansed  from  melancholy  blood. 

The  brain  is  a  familiar  and  frequent  cause^  too  hot,  or  too 
cold,  ^through  adust  blood  so  caused  (as  Mercurialis  will  have 
it)  within  or  without  the  head;  die  brain  it  self  being  distem- 
pered. Those  are  most  apt  tb  this  disease,  ^that  have  a  hot 
heart  and  moiit  brain ;  which  Montaltus  {cap.  ll.de  Melafich.) 
approves  out  of  Halyabbas,  Rhasis,  and  Avicenna.  Mer- 
curialis (consiL  11)  assigns  the  coldness  of  the  brain  a  cause; 
and  Sallustius  Salvianus  {med.  lect,  2.  c.l)  ^  will  have  it  arise 
from  a  cold  and  diy  distemperature  of  the  brain.  Piso,  Bene- 
dictus,  Victorius  Faventinus,  will  have  it  proceed  from  VL^hot 
distemperature  of  the  brain;  and  'Montaltus  {cap.  10)  from  the 
brains  heat,  scorching  the  blood.  The  brain  is  still  dis^tem- 
pered  by  himself,  or  by  consent;  by  himself  or  his  proper 
affection  (as  Faventinus  calls  it),  ^or  by  vapours  which  arise 
from  the  other  parts^  and  fume  up  into  the  head,  altering  the 
animal  faculties.  ^ 

:  Hilaesheim  {spicil.  2.  de  Mania)  thinks  it  may  be  caused 
from  a  ^distemperature  of  the  hearty  sometimes  hot,  sometimes 
cold.  A  hot  liver  and  a  cold  stomach  are  put  for  usual  . 
causes  of  melancholy.  Mercurialis  {consiL  II.  et  consil.  6. 
consiL  86)  assignes  a  hot  liver, and  cold  stomach  for  ordinary 
causes.  *  Monavius  (in  an  epistle  of  his  to  Crato,  in  Scoltzius) 
is  of  opinion  that  hypochondriacal  melancholy  may  arise  from 
a  cold  liver.  The  question  is  there  discussed.  Most  agree 
Uiat  a  hot  liver  is  in  fault.  ^  The  liver  is  the  shop  qfhumoursj 
and  especially  causeth  melancholy  by  his  hot  and  dry  distem" 
perature.  » The  stomach,  and  mesaratck  veins  do  often  concurr, 
by  reason  of  their  obstructions ;  and  thence  their  heat  cannot  be 
avoided ;  and  many  times  the  matter  is  so  adust  and  inflamed 
in  those  parts,  that  it  degenerates  ifito  hypochondriacal  meUm- 
choly.     Guianerius  (c.  2.  Tract.  15)  holds  the  mesaraick  vebs 


I 


■  Materia  melancboliae  aliquando  in   corde,  in  stomacho,  hepate,  hypocbondriis, 
myrache,  splene,  Qum  ibi  remanet  humor  melancholicus.  **  Ex  sanguine  adusto» 

intra  yel  extra  caput.  *^  Qui  calidum  cor  habent,  cerebrum  humiduro,  facOe  me- 

lanchoUci.  '  Sequitur  melancholia  malam  interoperiem  frigidam  et  siccam  iptius 

cerebri.  *  Saepe  fit  ex  calidiore  cer^ro,  aut  corpore  coUigente  meUmcholuuiL 

Pito.  ^  Vel  per  propriam  affectionem,  vel  per  consensum,  cum  vaporet  exhalant 

in  cerd>rum.     Montalt  cap.  14.  s  Aut  ibi  gignitur  mdancholicua  fumunb  avt 

aliunde  yehitur,  alterando  animalet  fiicultatea.  ^  Ab  intemperie  cordis,  modo 

calidiore,  modo  frigidiore.  *  Epist.  239.  Scdltzii.  ^  Offictna  hmBonni 

hepar  concurrit,  &c.  >  Ventriculus  et  Tense  mesaraicc  concumuit,<|UQd  be 

partes  obstructs  sunt,  &c. 
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to  be  a  sufficient  *  cause  altme.  The  spleen  concurrs  to  this 
malady  (by  all  their  consents),  and  suppression  of  luemrods : 
dum  non  expttrgat,  altera  causa,  lien,  salth  Montaltus:  if  it  be 
'too  cold  and  dry,  and  do  not  purge  the  other  parts  as  it  ought 
{Consil.  2SV  M  ontanus  puts  the  *■  spleen  stopped  for  a  great 
cause.  ''  Chriatophorua  a  Vega  reports,  of  his  knowledge,  that 
he  hath  known  melancholy  caused  from  putrified  blood  in 
those  seed  veins  and  womb :  '  Arculanug,^oni  that  menstruous 
blood  turned  into  melancholy,  and  seed  too  long  detained  (as 
I  have  already  declared)  by  putrefaction  or  aduxtion. 

The  mesenterittm,  or  midritfe,  diaphragma,  is  a  cause  (which 
the  'Greeks  called  (iftnf),  because,  by  hia  inflammation,  the 
mind  is  much  troubled  with  convulsions  and  dotage.  All 
these,  most  part,  offend  by  inflammation,  corrupting  humours 
and  spirits,  in  this  non-natural  melancholy ;  for  from  these  are 
iiigendred  fuliginous  and  black  spirits.  And,  for  that  reason, 
■  Montaltus  {cap.  10:  de  caussis  melan,)  will  have  the  efficient 
cause  of  melancholy  to  be  hot  and  dry,  not  a  cold  and  Sty  dis- 
femperatwe,  as  some  hold,  Jroni  the  heat  of  the  brain,  rosting 
the  blood,  immoderate  heat  of  the  liver  and  bomels,  and  inflam-  - 
motion  of  the  jn/lorus:  and  so  much  the  rather,  because  that/ 
(as  Galen  holds)  a//  spices  inflame  the  blood,  solitariness, 
VMiking,  agues,  study,  meditation,  all  lohich  heat ;  and  therefore 
he  concludes  that  this  distemperature  causing  adventitious  me- 
lancholy, is  not  cold  and  dry,  but  l^ot  and  dry.  But  of  this 
I  have  sufficiently  treated  in  the  matter  of  melancholy,  and 
hold  that  this  may  be  true  in  non-natural  melancholv  which 
produceth  madness,  but  not  in  that  natural,  which  is  more 
cold,  and,  being  immoderate,  produceth  a  gende  dotage; 
'■which  opinion  Geraldus  de  Solo  maintains  in  his  comment 
upon  Rhasis. 

SUBSECT.  III. 

Causes  of  Head~Melancholy. 

.After  a  tedious  discourse  of  the  generill  causes  of  me- 
lancholy, I  am  now  returned  at  last  to  treat  in  brief  of  the 
three  particular  spedes,  and  such  causes  as  properly  appertain 

•  Per  le  ui^iuikiti  adurentei.  '  UcD  frigidui  et  uccui,  c.  1 3.         '  SpWn  ob- 

Mrachu.  '  De  arte  med.  lib.  S.  np.  U4.  '  A  unguinii  pulredine  in  vuli  icmiiivlii 
ct  uteio,  etiiuuidDque  ■  ipenntte  diu  retento,  tfI  unguine  meiutruo  jn  roelancholiam 
reno  per  putrefiKtionem,  tbI  iduniDnem.  '  Maeinu-  »  Ergo  efficicni  cauui 

ndudiDliK  eil  cilida  et  ncca  inUmperiei,  nan  frigidi  et  ucca.  quod  multi  oplniti 
mat ;  oritur  enhn  ■  alore  cerriiti  unnte  ungvbein,  &c.  tun  quod  araniat4  sangui- 
iwm  incenduni,  lolitudci,  yigiKjc,  feteii  pnecedent,  meditalio,  nudium;  cl  hxc  omnia 
:  trgo  ntum  lil.  '  L<b. ).  eip.  )3.  deMelancb. 
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unto  them.  Although  these  causes  promiscuously  concur  to 
each  and  every  particular  kind,  and  commonly  produce  their 
eSTects  in  that  part  which  is  most  weak,  ill  disposed,  and  least 
able  to  resist,  and  so  cause  all  three  species,  yet  many  of  them 
are  proper  to  some  one  kind,  and  seldom  found  in  the  rest: 
as,  lor  example,  head-melancholy  is  commonly  caused  by  a 
cold  or  hot  distemperature  of  the  brain,  according  to  Laureo- 
tius  {cajp.  5.  de  melan\  but,  as  *  Hercules  de  Saxonia  con- 
tends, from  that  agitation  or  distemperature  of  the  animal  spi- 
rits alone.  Sallust.  Salvianus,  before  mentioned  {]iib.  2.  cap,  3. 
de  re  med.)  will  have  it  proceed  from  cold :  but  that  I  take  of 
natural  melancholy,  sucn  as  are  fools,  and  dote ;  for  (as  Galen 
writes,  lib,  4.  de  puis,  8.  and  Avicenna)  ^a  cold  and  moist 
brain  is  an  unseparable  companion  of  folly.  But  this  adven- 
titious melancholy,  which  is  here  meant,  is  caused  of  an  hot 
and  dry  distemperature,  as  ^  Damascen  the  Arabian  {lib,  3. 
cap,  22)  thinks,  and  most  writers.  Altomarus  and  Piso  call 
it  ^an  innate  burning  untemperateness^  turning  blood  and 
choler  ifUo  melancholy.  Both  these  opinions  may  stand  good, 
y    as  Bruel  maintains,  and  Capivaccius,  si  cerebrum  sit  caluiius, 

•  if  the  brain  be  hot^  the  animal  spirits  will  be  hot^  and  thence 
comes  madness i  if  cold^  folly,  David  Crusius  {Theat.morb, 
Hermet.  lib.  2.  cap.  6.  de  atrd  bile)  grants  melancholy  to  be  a 
disease  of  an  inflamed  brain,  and  cold  notwithstanding  of  itsdf: 
calida  per  accidensy  fri^ida  per  se^  hot  by  accident  only.  I 
am  of  Capivaccius  mind,  for  my  part.  Now  this  humour, 
according  to  Salvianus,  is  sometimes  in  the  substance  of  the 
brain,  sometimes  contained  in  the  membranes  and  tunides  that 
cover  the  brain,  sometimes  in  the  passages  of  the  ventricles  of 
the  brain,  or  veins  of  those  ventricles.  It  follows  many  times 
^  phrensicj  long  diseases ^  agues y  long  abode  in  hot  places^  or 
under  the  sun,  a  blow  on  the  head^  as  Rhasis  informeth  us: 
Piso  adds  solitariness,  waking,  inflammations  of  the  head,  pro- 
ceeding most  part  ^  from  much  use  of  spices,  hot  wines,  hot 

*^meats*  (all  which  Montanus  reckons  up,  consil.  22.  for  a  me- 
lancholy Jew;  and  Heurnius  repeats,  cap,  12.  de  Mania) j  hot 
bathes,  garlicky  onions  (saith  Guianerius),  bad  aire^  corrupt, 
much  ^waking,  &c  retention  of  seed,  or  abundance,  stopping 
of  hamorrhagia,  the  midrifie  misaffected;  and  (according  to 

*■  Ub.  3.  Tract  poctum.  de  melan.         ^  A  fatuitate  inseparabills  cerebri  frigiditas. 

*  Ab  interao  calore  asaatur.  <*  Intemperiea  innata  exurens,  Bavain  bUem  ac  sangui- 
nem  in  melancholiam  convertens.  ^  Si  cerebrum  sit  calidius,  fiet  spiritus  aninub's 
calitUor,  et  delirium  maniacum ;  si  frigidior,  ^t  fatuitas.  ^  Melancholia  capitis  ac- 
cedit  poft  phrenesim  autlongam  moram  sub  sole,  aut  percussionem  in  oupite.  cap.  13. 
lib.  1.  •  Qui  bibunt  vina  potentia,  et  ssepe  sunt  sub  sole.  ^  ^  Curx  validc» 
largioris  vini  et  aromatum  usus. 
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Traliianu8»  Ll.lS)  immoderate  cares,  troubles,  griefs,  discon- 
tents, study,  meditation,  and,  in  a  word,  the  abuse  of  all  those 
six  non-natural  tbinj^.  Hercules  de  Saxonil  {tap.  16.  UL  I) 
will  have  it  caused  ^om  a  'cautery,  jor  boyl  dried  up,  or  any 
issue.  Amatus  Lusitanus  {cent.  2.  cura  67)  gives  instance  in  a 
fellow  that  had  a  boyl  in  his  arm,  and,  ^qjfter  that  was  healed^ 
ran  mad ;  and^  when  the  wound  was  qpen^  he  was  cured  again. 
Trincavellius  {consil.  1$.  lib.  1)  hath  an  example  of  a  melan- 
choly man  so  caused  by  overmuch  continuance  in  the  sun,  ^ 
frequent  use  of  venery,  and  immoderate  exercise;  and  (in his/ 
cans.  49.  lib.  8)  from  an  ^headpiece  overheated,  which  caused 
head-melancholy.'^  Prosper  Caienus  brines  in  Cardinal  Cssius 
for  a  pattern  of  such  as  are  so  melancho^  by  long  study :  but 
examples  are  infinite. 

SUBSECT.  IV. 
Causes  of  Hypochondriacal^  or  windy  Melancholy. 

JLN  repeating  of  these  causes,  I  must  cramben  bis  coctam  appo^ 
nei-e,  say  thatagain  which  I  have  formerly  said,  in  applying  them 
to  their  proper  species.  Hypochondriacal  or  flatuous  melan- 
choly is  that  which  the  Arabians  call  myrachial,  and  is,  in 
my  judgement,  the  most  grievous  and  frequent,  though  Bruel 
and  Laurentius  make  it  least  dangerous,  and  not  so  hard  to  be 
known  or  cured.  His  causes  are  inward  or  outward : — inward 
from  divers  parts  or  or^ns,  as  midrifie,  spleen,  stomach, 
liver,  pylorus,  womb,  diaphragma,  mesarai'ck  veins,  stop- 
ping ot  issues,  &c.  Montaltus,  (cap.  15.  out  of  Galen)  recites 
'^beat  and  obstruction  of  those  mesardick  veins,  as  an  imme^ 
diate  causey  by  which  means  the  passage  of  the  chylus  to  the 
liver  is  detained,  stopped,  or  conupted,  and  turned  into  rum* 
bling  and  wind.  Montanus  {consil.  233)  hath  an  evident^e- 
monstration,  Trincavellius  another  {lib.  Leap.  12),  and  Plater 
a  third  {observat.  lib.  1)  for  a  doctour  of  the  law  visited  with 
this  infirmity,  from  the  said  obstruction  and  heat  of  those  me- 
saraidc  veins,  and  bowels ;  quoniam  inter  ventriculum  etjecur 
vena  effervescunt,  the  veins  are  inflamed  about  the  liver  and 
stomach.  Sometimes  those  other  parts  are  together  misafiected^ 
and  concurr  to  the  production  of  this  malady — a  hot  liver  or 
cold  stomach  or  cold  beUy.    Look^  for  instances  in  Hollmus, 

•  A  ciuterio  et  ulcere  exsiccato.        ^  Ab  ulcere  cunto  incidit  in  insaoiam ;  aperto 
vulnere*  curatur.  *A  ^le&  nimis  caleiacti.  'Exuritur  sanguii,  et  yearn 

obstruuDtur,  quibua  obatructis  prohibetur  transitus  chyti  adjecur^  corrumpitur,  et  in 
rugttus  et  flatus  rertitur. 

VOL.  I.  C  C 
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Victor^  Trincavellius,  comil.  35.  /.  3.     Hildesheim,  spiciL  2. 
foL  132.  Solenander J  consiL  9,  pro  cive  Li^dunensi^  Montanus 
consil.  229.  for  the  Earl  of  Monfort  in  Germany»  1549,  and 
Frisimelica  in  the  233  consultation  of  the  said  Montanus. 
J.  Caesar  Claudinut  gives  instance  of  a  cold  stomach  and  over- 
hot  liver,  almost  in  every  consultation,  con,  89,  for  a  certaia 
count,  and  con.  106,  for  a  Jrolonian  baron:  by  reason  of  heat,  the 
blood  is  inflamed,  and  gross  vapours  sent  to  the  heart  and  braia. 
Mercurialis  subscribes  to  them,  {cons.  89)  ^the  stomach  being 
misaffictedj  which  he  calls  the  king  of  the  belly,  because,  if  be 
be  OBtemp^red,  all  the  rest  suffer  with  him,  as  being  deprived 
of  their  nutriment  or  fed  with  bad  nourishment;  by  means  of 
which,  come  crudities,  obstructions,  wind,  rumbling,  griping, 
&c.  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  besides  heat,  will  have  th^  weakness 
of  the  liver  and  his  obstruction  a  cause,  faadtatem  debUem 
jectnoris,  which  he  calls  ^'the  mineral  of  melancholy .   Lauren- 
tiu^  assigns  this  reason,  because  the  liver  overhot  draws  the 
meat  undigested  out  of  the  stomach,  and  burneth  the  humours. 
Montanus  {cons.  244)  proves  that  sometimes  a  cold  liver  may 
be  a  cause.     Laurentius  (c.  12),  Trincavellius  (lib,  12.  consil,) 
and  Gualter  Bruel,  seem  to  lay  the  greatest  fault  upon  the 
spleen,  that  doth  not  his   duty  in   purging  the   liver  as  he 
ought,  being  too  great,  or  too  little,  in  drawing  too  much 
blood  sometimes  to  it,  and  not  expelling  it,  as  F.  Cnemiandrus 
in  a  '^ consultation  of  his  noted:  tumorem  lienis^  he  names  it, 
and  the  fountain  of  melancholy.   Diodes  supposed  the  ground 
of  this  kind  of  melancholy  to  proceed  from  the  inflammation 
of  the  pylorus,  which  is  the  neather  mouth  of  the  ventricle. 
Others  assign  the  mesenterium  or  midriffe  distempered  by  heat, 
the  womb  misaffected,  stopping  of  haemrods,  witn  many  such : 
all  which  Laurentius  {cap.  12)  reduceth  to  three,  mesentery, 
liver,  and   spleen ;   from  whence  he  denominates  hepatiac, 
splenetick,  and  mesarajfck  melancholy.     Outward  causes  are 
bad  diet,  care,  griefs,  discontents,  and,  in  a  word,  all  those  sir 
non-natural  things,  as  Montanus  found  by  hisexperience(coiui)L 
244).   Solenander  (consil,  9.  fot  a  citizen  of  Lyons  in  France) 
gives  his  reader  to  understand,  that  he  knew  this  mischief  pro- 
cured by  a  medicine  of  cantharides,  which  an  unskilful  phy- 
sician ministered  his  patient  to  drink,  ad  venerem  excitandam^ 
But  most  commonly  fear,  grief,  and  some  sudden  commotion 
or  perturbation  of  the  mind,  begin  it^  in  such  bodies  especially 
as  are  ill  disposed.     Melancthon  {tract.  14.  cap.  ST.  de  anima] 
will  have  it  as  common  to  men,  as  the  mother  to  women,  upon 
some  grievous  trouble,  dislike,  passion,  or  discontent :  for,  as 

•  Stomacho  laeso,  robur  corporis  imminuitor ;  et  relkrui  mHnbra  ilimento  oittta, 
Ac.  >»Cap.  12.  '  Hildciheim. 
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Camerarius  records  in  his  life,  Melancthon  himBelfwas  mucti 
troubled  with  it,  and  therefore  could  speak  out  of  experience. 
Montanus  {conHl.  22.  pro  delirante  Jtiaaai)  confirms  it:  'grie- 
Tous  symptomet  of  the  mind  brought  him  to  it  Randolotius 
relates  ofbimself,  that,  being  one  day  very  intent  to  write  out  a 
physidans  notes,  molested  by  an  occasion,  he  fell  into  an  hy- 
pochon,driacal  fit,  to  avoid  which  he  drank  the  decoction  of 
wormwood,  and  was  freed.  ''Melancthon  [being  the  disease  is 
so  troublesome  and  frequent)  holds  it  a  most  necessary  and 
pr<^tabU  studij,  Jor  eoery  man  to  hum  the  accidents  of  it, 
and  a  dangerous  thing  to  be  ignorant,  and  would  therefore  nave 
all  men,  in  some  sort,  to  understand  the  causes,  symptomet^  and 
cures  of  it. 

SUBSECT.  V. 

Causes  of  Melancholy  from  ike  lehole  Body. 

x\s  before,  the  cause  of  this  kind  of  melancholy  is  inward 
or  outward : — inward,  "when  the  liver  is  apt  to  ingender  such 
a  humour,  or  the  spleen  weak  by  nature,  and  not  able  to 
discharge  his  cffi^ce.  A  melancholy  temperature,  retention 
of  hsmrods,  monthly  issues,  bleeding  at  nose,  long  diseases, 
agues,  and  all  those  six  non-natural  things,  increase  it;  but 
especially  ^bad  dyct  (as  Piso  thinks),  pulse,  salt  meat,  shell-fish, 
dieese,  black  wine,  &c.  Mercurialis  (out  of  Averroes  and 
Avicenna)  condemns  all  herbs;  Galen  {lib.  3.  ^  bx.  (^^. 
cap.  7)  especially  cabbage :— so  likewise  fear,  sorrow,  discon- 
tents. Sic  but  of^these  before.  And  thus  in  brief  you  nave  bad 
tbe  general  and  particular  canses  of  melancholy. 

Now  go  and  brag  of  thy  present  happiness,  whosoever  thou 
art;  brag  of  thy  temperature,  of  thy  good  parts  j  insult,  triumph, 
and  boast ;  thou  seest  in  what  a  brittle  state  thou  art,  how  soort 
thou  must  be  dgected,  bow  many  several  wayes,  by  bad  diet, 
bad  ayre,  a  small  loss,  a  little  sorrow  or  discontent,  an  ague,  &c. 
how  many  sudden  accidents  may  procure  thy  ruine,  what  a  small 
tenure  of  happiness  thou  bast  in  this  life,  how  weak  and  silly  a 
creature, thou  art.  Humble  thy  self  therefore  under  (he  mighty 
hand  of  God  {I  Pet  5.6),  know  thy  self,  acknowledge  thy  pre- 
sentmisery,  and  makerightiueofit.   QuistaifVideatnecadat. 

•  HabuU  uevfl  uiimt  iymplonuU.  iftm  impediiiol  concoetiooetn,  Ac  *  UtfM*' 

tlmmiu  rootboi  rum  at,  utile  cit  hujui  irucaru  madtittk  coiuideru*:  naokrciMl- 
euhun  bujui  cauim  morbi  ^onnlibui.  '  Jccsr  iptiini  id  genvnnduai  tilan 

bUnwrem,  aplen  lulurl  hnbodllior.     Puo,  Altomuu*;,  Ot^vmiub  '  Mctancbo- 

Inm.  qnc  fit  ■  redundtntil  humerii  in  lolo  corpore.  ticIui  imprimi)  geatnt,  qui  ton- 

cc2 
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Thou  dost  now  flourish,  and  hast  bona  animi,  corporisj  eljw- 
tutuSy  goods  of  body,  mind,  and  fortune :  nescis  quid  senu 
secum  vesper  feraty  thou  knowest  not  what  storms  and  tempesU 
the  late  evening  may  bring  with  it.  Be  not  secure  then;  he 
sober  and  watch;  'Jbrtunam  reverenter  habe,  if  fortunate  and 
rich;  if  sick  and  poor,  moderate  thy  self.    I  have  said. 

SECT.  III. 

MEMB.  I.  SUBSECT.  I. 

lA/mptomeSj  or  signs  of  Melancholy  in  the  Body. 

X  ARRHASIUS,  a  painter  of  Athens,  amongst  those  Olyn- 
thian  captives  Philip  of  M acedon  brought  home  to  sell,  ^bought 
one  very  old  man;  and,  when  he  had  hun  at  Athens,  put  him  to 
extream  torture  and  torment,  the  better,  by  his  example,  to  ex- 
press the  pains  and  passions  of  his  Prometheus,  whom  he  was 
then  about  to  paint.  I  need  not  be  so  barbarous,  inhumane, 
curious,  or  cruel,  for  thispurposeto  tortureany  poor  melancholy 
man:  their  symptomes  are  plain,  obvious,  and  familiar:  there 
needs  no  such  accurate  observation  or  far  felcht  object;  they 
delineate  themselves ;  they  voluntarily  bewray  themselves ;  they 
are  too  frequent  in  all  places;  I  meet  them  still  as  I  go;  they 
cannot  conceal  it;  their  grievances  are  too  well  known;  1  need 
not  seek  far  to  describe  them. 

Symptomes  therefore  are  either  ^  universal  or  particular,  (saidi 
Gordonius,  lib.  med.  cap.  19.  part.  2.)  to  persons,  to  spedesw 
Some  signs  are  secret,  some  manifest;  some  in  the  bo(fy,  some 
in  the  mind;  and  diver  sly  vary,  according  to  the  inward  or 
outward  causes  (Capivaccius),  or  from  ^tars  (according  to 
Jovianus  Pontanus,  de  reb.  ccelest.  lib.  \0.  cap.  13)  and  coe- 
lestial  influences,  or  from  the  humours  diversly  mixt  (Ficinas, 
lib.  1 .  cap.  4.  de  sanU.  iuendd).  As  they  are  hot,  cold,  natural, 
unnatural,  intended,  or  remitted,  so  will  Aetius  have  meUm- 
cholica  deliria  multiformiaj  diversity  of  melancholy  signs.  Lau- 
rentius  ascribes  them  to  their  several  temperatures,  delights, 
natures,  inclinations,  continuance  of  time,  as  they  are  simple  or 
mixt  with  other  diseases;  as  the  causes  are  divers,  so  must  the 
si^;ns  be  alipost  infinite,  ( Altomaros,  cap»  7.  art.  med. )  and  as 
wme  produceth  divers  effects,  or  that  herb  tortocolla  (in  ''Lau- 

*  Aiuonius.  ^  Seneca,  cont.  lib.  10.  cont.  5.  «  Qucdam  uQivenaKa,  particiila. 
ria  qucdam;  manifeata  qucdam  in  corporc,  qucdam  in  oogfutione  et  animo;  qucdam 
t  atellia,  qucdam  ab  humoribusr  que,  ut  Tinum  corpw  varic  disponlt.  Sec  Dlvem 
pbantaamaU  pro  varietate  causae  externc,  interne.  •»  Libw  1 .  de  risu.  fol.  17.  Ad 
ejus  esum  alii  sudant;,  alii  vomunt,  iient,  bibunt,  saltant;  alii  rident,  treoiuot,  dor. 
niuat,  &C. 
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rentius),  vhich  makes  some  laugh,  some  weep,  some  sleep, 
some  dance,  some  sing,  iome  haaiU,  some  drink,  4^.  so  doth 
this  our  melancholy  onmour  work  several  signs  in  several 
parties.  . 

But  to  con&ne  them,  these  general  symptomes  may  be 
reduced  to  those  of  the  body  or  the  mind.  Those  usual 
signs,  appeanng  in  the  bodies  of  such  as  are  melancholy,  be 
these,  cold  and  dry,  or  they  are  hot  and  dry,  as  the  humour  is 
more  or  less  adust.  From  'these  first  qualities,  arise  many 
other  second,  as  that  of 'colour,  bUck,  swarthy,  pale,  ruddy, 
&C.  some  a^e  impense  rubri,  (as  MonUltus,  cap.  16.  observes 
out  of  Galen,  /ti.S.t^  fans  Oj^fu]  very  red  and  high  coloured. 
Hippocrates,  in  his  book  'de  insanid  etmelan.  reckons  up  these 
signs,  that  they  are  ^lean,  withered,  hoUom-eyed,  looi  oid^ 
wrinkle^  harsh,  much  trouMed  btith  leind,  and  a  griping  in 
their  bellies,  or  beUy-ake,  belch  often,  dry  bellies  aid  hard^ 
dejected  looks,  fiaggy  beards,  singing  y  the  ears,  vertigo, 
light-headed,  httle  or  no  sleep,  and  tliat  interrupt,  terrwle 
fearfid  dreams : 

•  Anna  soror,  quK  me  suspeasam  insomnia  terrent  i 

The  same  symptomes  are  repeated  by  Melanelius  (in  his  book 
of  melancholy  collected  out  of  Galen,  Rufiiig,  Aetius),  by 
Rhasis,  Gordonius,  and  all  the  juniors — ^contimtal,  sharp,  and/ 
stinking  belchings,  as  if  their  meat  in  their  stomach  were 
pnUr'i^d,  or  that  they  had  eaten^h,  dry  bellies,  absurd  and  in~ 
terrupt  dreams,  and  many  phantastical  rnsions  about  their  eyeSf 
vertiginous,  apt  to  tremble,  and  prone  to  venery.  *Some 
add  palpitation  of  the  heart,  cold  sweat,  as  usual  symptomes* 
and  a  leaping  in  many  parts  of  the  body,  solium  in  mmtis  cor- 
poris partibus,  a  kind  of  itching  (saith  Laurendus)  on  the  su- 
perficies of  the  skin,  like  a  fiea-biting  sometimes.  "Montaltua 
(c.  SI)  puts  fixed  eyes  and  much- twinkling  of  their  eyes  for  a  ' 
sign ;  and  so  doth  Avicenna,  ocuhs  habetites  palpitantes,  trauli, 
vehementer  ndricundi,  ^.  {I.  S.  Fen.  1.  Tract,  4.  c.  18.) 
They  stutmost  part,  which  he  took  out  of  Hijipocrates  Apho- 
risms.   'Rhusis   makes  kead-ach   and    a   binding   heaviness 

•T.  Bright,  cip.  30t  ^Iflgretcilhic  humor aDquuidoiupCTcilertclut,  iliquuula 
niperfrigdicUM.  Mi^el.  e  GaL  '  InUipnte  F.  Ctlvo.  '  Oculi  fail  exonntui, 
Ttnli  gignuntur  circum  prXGordia.  et  >ddi  nictui»  £cd  fere  TCDtrei,  Tertigo,  tinnitua 
■uriom,  lomDi  puiilli,  (OiTiaii  lerriUtUct  intemipU.  'Vii^.^n.  ''Awduu 

oeque  iddEnicUdoi>et,qu«cibumT)raleDlimi|»culn)tuinqaeDid(i[nn(etu  nil  tale  io- 
gtHmim  lii)  Ttfeiut,  ob  ciudittleoi.  Venlrei  hucc  aridi,  Mmniu  pWuDique  puciia  ct 
mUmptiu.  iomm«tLaunliauma.-tuibu)enta,caip(nia  tianoT,  capilia  gnvcdo,  atinttni 
dm  aiuc*.  el  viaiaim  anleoculo*,  ad  veneRm  prodigi.  •  AlUsnanii,  Bniel,  Vita, 
MoDlallua.  ^  Frcquenta  htlieDt  Dcalnnmi  nictationCT  i  aliqui  Vaaat  fiiia  ocuHj 

pletumque  aiiat.  'Cent. lib.  I.  tncL  9.  Sigoa  hiOlu  morbi  mnt  plurimiu  laltua, 

lonitua  timuiu,  <xgM*  giavedo,  lingua  titubat.  ocull  eccaTsntur,  Ac. 
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for  a  principal  taken,  much  leaping  of  wind  about  the  skin^ 
as  well  as  sUdting  or  trippins  in  speech^  Sfc:  hollow  eyes^ 
gross  veins,  and  broad  lips.     To  some  too,  if  they   be  Cur 

Sone,  mimical  gestures  are  too  familiar,  laughing,  grinning, 
eering,  murmnring,  talking  to  themselves,  with  strange 
piouths  and  faces,  inarticulate  voices,  exclamations,  &c  And, 
although  they  be  commonly  lean,  hirsute,  unchearfiil  in  oocui- 
tenanc^  virithered,  and  not  so  pleasant  to  behold,  by  reason  of 
those  continual  fears,  griefs,  and  vexations,  dull,  heavy,  lazy, 
restless,  unapt  to  ffo  about  any  business ;  yet  their  memories 
are  most  part  gooa,  they  have  happ^  wits,  and  excellent  appre- 
hensions. Their  hot  and  dry  brains  make  them  tliey  cannot 
sleep;  ingentes  habent  et  crebras  vigUias  (Aretaeus).  mi^ty 
and  often  watchings,  sometimes  wakmg  for  a  moneth,  a  year 
together.  *  Hercules  de  Sakonia  faithfully  averreth,  thai  be 
hath  heard  his  mother  swear,  she  slept  not  for  seven  months 
together.  Trincavellius  {Tom.  S.  cons.  16)  speaks  of  one  that 
waked  fifty  days;  and  Skenkius  hath  examples  of  two  years;  and 
all  without  offence.  In  natural  actions,  their  appetite  is  greater 
than  their  concoction:  mtdta  appetunt,  patica  digerunt  (as 
,^/Rhasis  hath  it);  they  covet  to  eat,  but  cannot  digest.  And,  al- 
though they  ^do  eat  much^  yet  they  are  lean^  iU  liking  (saitb 
Aretasus),  withered  and  hardy  much  troubled  with  costivenesSj 
crudities,  oppilations,  spitting,  belching,  &c.  Their  pulse  is 
rare  and  slow,  except  it  be  of  the  ^carotides,  which  is  veiy 
strong;  but  that  varies  according  to  their  intended  passions  or 
perturbations,  as  Struthius  hath  proved  at  large  {Spigmatiat 
artis  I.  4.  c,  13).  To  say  truth,  in  such  chronick  diseases  the 
pulse  is  not  much  to  be  respected,  there  being  so  much  super- 
stition in  it,  as  '  Crato  notes,  and  so  many  difierences  in  Gatai, 
tliat  he  dares  say  they  may  not  be  observed,  or  understbod 
of  any  man. 

Their  urine  is  roost  part  pale,  and  low  coloured ;  urina  pauca^ 
aaiSf  biliosa  (Aretaeus),  not  much  in  quantity.  But  this,  in  my 
judgement,  is  all  out  as  uncertain  as  the  other,  varying  so  often 
according  to  several  persons,  habits,  and  other  occasions  not  to 
be  respected  in  chronick  diseases.  ^  Their  melancholy  excre^ 
mentsj  in  some  very  much^  in  others  little,  as  the  spleen  plays  his 
part :  and  thence  proceeds  wind,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  short 
breath,p]enty  of  humidity  in  thestomach,  heaviness  of  heart  and 
heartake,  and  intolerable  stupidity  anddulness  of  spirits;  their 
excrements  or  stool  hard,  black  to  some,  and  little.     If  the 


■  In  Puitheon,  cap.  de  MeUocholia.  ^  Alvuf  aridi  nihil  d^jicknf ;  dbi   _,       . 

iiihilo  niinuf  Unien  extenuatt  sunt.  <"  Nic.  Piio.  Inflitio  carotiduni,  &e.  *  An- 
dreas Dudith  Raharao.  cp.  lib.  3.  Crat.  epist.  MnlU  in  puldbus  superstitio;  ansiia 
etiain  dicere,  tot  difierentias,  qiue  describuntur  a  Galeao,  ncque  intelUgi  a  quoqaan 
nee  observari  posse  •  T.  Bright,  cap.  20. 
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beart,  brain,  liver,  spleen,  be  misaffected,  u  usnally  they  arc^ 
many  inconveniences  proceed  from  them,  many  diieaaes  iccom- 
piuiy,  as  incubus,  'apoplexy,  ^ilepaie,  vertigo,  thoee  freqaent 
wakings  and  terrible  dreams,  ''mteropestive  Jangliing,  weeping 
^gfain^,  Gobbing,  basfafulneis,  blushing,  tremDling,  sweatings 
iwoiuiing,  &c  ''All  their  senses  are  troubled:  tbey  think 
they  see,  near,  smell,  and  touch  that  which  they  do  not,  as  shali 
be  proycd  in  the  following  discourse. 


Symptones  or  Signes  in  the  Mind. 

/V«;-.]ArCULANUS  {inOmasii  ad  Almansor.  cap.  16) 
will  have  these  symptomes  to  be  infinite,  as  indeed  they  are, 
varj'ing  according  to  the  parties;  ./&r  scarce  is  there  one  of  a 
thousand  thai  doles  alike  ("  Laurentius,  c.  16).  Some  few  of 
greater  note  I  will  point  at ;  and,  amongst  the  rest,  fear  and  sor- 
row, which  as  they  are  frequent  causes,  so  if  they  persevere  long, 
according  to  Hippocrates  'and  Galena  Aphorismes,  they  arc 
most  assured  Gigncs,  inseparable  companions,  and  characters  of 
melancholy;  ofpresentmelancholy,  and  habituated,  saith  Mon- 
taltus  (c.  11),  and  common  to  them  all,  as  the  smd  Hippocrates, 
Galcn,  Avicenna,  and  all  neotericks,  hold.  But,  as  hounds 
iiuiny  times  run  away  with  a  false  cry,  never  perceiving  them* 
selves  to  be  at  a  &uft,  so  do  they :  ^r  Diocles  of  old,  (whom 
Galen  confutes)  and,  amongst  the  juniors,  'Hercules  de  Saxc^ 
nia,  with  Lod.  Mercatus,  {cap,  17.  l.\.  de  melon,)  take  just 
exceptions  at  this  aphorism  of  Hippocrates ;  'tis  not  alwayes 
true,  or  go  generally  to  be  understood :  fear  and  sorrow  are  no 
common  symptomes  to  all  melancholy:  upon  more  serious  con- 
sideraiion,  IJind  some  (saith  he)  that  are  not  so  at  all.  Some 
indeed  are  sad,  and  not /earjiu :  some  fear^,  and  not  sad; 
some  neither  fear/id  nor  sad;  some  both.  Four  kinds  he  ex- 
cepts, fanatical  persons,  such  as  were  Cassandra,  Manto,  Nico- 
strata,  Mopsus,  Proteus,  the  Sibylls,  whom  *  Aristotleconfesseth 
to  have  been  deeply  melancholy,     Baptista  Porta  seconds  him 

■Patt40.  >lit.iDnuni,  Milh  JiceUtiiu,inlfi.  9.Riiuii.  Idem  HercuriilU,  candL 
SC  TrlneaTBlliuii  bnn.  9.  corn.  1.  '  Oordoniui.    Moda  rident,  Bioda  flnt,  iltEnt, 

he.         '  FenMliiu,  eoniiL  43.  ct  45.  Monttniu,  caniU.  330.  Oileo.  de  locii  iflietla, 
Kb.  9.  no.  6.  '  Apboriim.  ct  lib.  de  McUn.  •  Lib.  3.  np.  6.  de  )kIi  iSaet. 

TnDDT  «t  mmtilti,  n  dintiiu  peracrerent.  fte.  '  Tnct  poitiuno  de  Melui.  edit. 

Venelili  1 630,  per  Boliutum  bibliap.     Uikl  diHgmliui  bioc  rem  coniidenDli,  petet 
quotdim  tut,  qui  boa  libcnut  mcerorc  (t  limoic  •  Prab.  lib.  3. 


\  • 
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{PJysiog,  lib.  I.  cap.  8V.  they  were  atrd  bile perciH.   Daemo. 
niacal  persons,  and  such  as  speak  strange  langm^^,  are  of  this 
rank;  some  poets;  such  as  laugh  alwayes,  ana  think  tbemseiYes 
kings,  cardinal,  &c.  sanguine  they  are,  pleasantly  disposed 
most  part,  and  so  continue.   ^Baptista  Porta  confines  fear  and 
sorrow  to  them  that  are  cold ;  but  lovers,  Sibylla,  enthusiasts, 
he  wholly  excludes.  So  that  I  think  I  may  truly  conclude,  they 
are  not  alwayes  sad  and  fearful,  but  usually  so,  and  that  ^wUkmi 
a  cause :  timent  de  turn  timmdis  (Grordonius),  qiueqne  numenti 
mm  sunt :  although  not  all  alike,  (saith  Altomanis)  ^yet  all 
likely  featy  ^^ome  with  an  extraordinan^  and  a  mighty  fern 
(Aretaeus).     *  Many  fear  deaths  and  yet,  tn  a  contrary  humour^ 
make  anoay  themselves  (Galen,  lib.  3.  de  loc.  tvffict.  cap,  7). 
Some  are  afraid  that  heaven  will  fall  on  their  heads;  some,  thej 
are  damned,  or  shall  be.     ^They  are  trotibled  with  scruples  y 
conscience,    distrmting   Gods  mercies,    think    they    shall  go 
certainly  to  hell,   the  devil  will  have  them,  and  make  great 
lamentation  (Jason   Pratensis).     Fear  of  devils,  death,  that 
they  shall  be  so  sick  of  some  such  or  such  disease,  ready  to 
tremble  at  every  object,  they  shall  dye  themselves  forthwith,  or 
that  some  of  their  dear  friends  or  near  allies  are  certainly  dead; 
imminent  danger,  loss,  disOTace  still  torment  others,  &c.  that 
they  are  all  glass,  and  therefore  will  suffer  no  man  to  come  near 
them;  that  they  are  all  cork,  as  light  as  feathers;  othera  as  heavy 
as  lead;  some  are  afraid  their  heads  will  fall  off  their  shoulders; 
that  they  have  frogs  in  their  bellies,  &c.  ^Montanus  {consiL  23) 
speaks  of  one  that  durst  not  walk  alone  from  home,  for  frar 
he  should  swoon,   or  die.     A  second   years  every   man  he 
meets  will  rob  him,  quarrel  with  him,  or  kill  him,     A  third 
dares  not  venture  to  walk  alone,  for  fear  he  should  meet  the 
devil,  a  thief,  be  sick ;  fears  all  old  women  as  witches ;  and 
every  black  dog  or  cat  he  sees,  he  suspecteth  to  be  a  devil; 
every  person  comes  near  him  is  malificiated ;  every  creature^  all 
intend  to  hurt  him,  seek  his  ruine :  another  dares  not  go  over 
a  bridge,  come  near  a  pool,  rock,  steep  hill,  lye  in  a  cham- 
ber where  cross  beams  are,  for  fear  he  be  tempted  to  hang, 
drown,  or  precipitate  himself     If  he  be  in  a  silent  auditory,  as 
at  a  sermon,  he  is  afraid  he  shall  speak  aloud,  at  unawares,  some 


*  Phytiog.  lib.  1.  c  8.    Quibus  mulU  frigida  bills  atra»  stolid!  et  timidi ;  at  qui  cs- 
lidi,  ingeniosi,  amaiii,  divinosi,  spiritu  insUgati,  &c  *>  Omnet  exercent  racCos  et 

tristitia,  et  sine  caussa.  «  Omnes  timent,  licet  Don  omnibus  idem  timeodi  modus. 

Aetius,  Tetrab.  lib.  f.  sect  c.  9.  ^  Ingenti  pavore  trepidant  *  Multi  mortcn 

timenty  et  tamen  sibi  ipsis  mortem  consciscunt:  alii  ccdi  ruinam  timent.  ''Afligit 

eos  plena  scrupulis  conscientia;  divinae  misericordiae  diffidentes,  Oroo  ae  destiaant,  faeA 
lamentatione  deplorantes.  s  Non  ausus  egredi  domo,  ne  deficcrel.  ^  Mulii 

dxmones  timent)  latrones,  insidias.    Avicenna. 
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thiDg  imdecent,  unfit  to  be  said.     IF  He  be  locked  in  a  close 

room,  he  is  olrsid  of  b^g  stifled  for  want  of  air,  and  still  carries 
bisket,  aquavits,  or  some  strong  waters  about  him,  for  tiaar  of 
^i^iu>t5|  or  being  sick ;  or,  if  he  be  in  a  throng,  middle  of 
a  church,  multitude,  where  he  may  not  well  get  out,  though 
be  sit  at  ease,  he  is  so  miaaffected..  He  wilF  freely  promise, 
undertake  any  business  beforehand ;  but,  when  it  comes  to  be 
performed,  he  darea  not  advoiture,  but  fears  an  infinite  number 
of  dangers,  disasters,  &&  Some  are  *  afrc^  to  he  hirned,  or 
that  the  ** ground  mli  sinit  under  tftem,  or  '  swallatD  them 
quick,  or  that  the  king  will  call  them  in  question  for  some  fact 
they  never  did  [RhatiS)  cont.)  and  that  they  shall  surely  be 
executed.  The  terror  of  such  a  death  troubles  them ;  and 
they  fear  as  much,  and  are  equally  tormented  in  mind,  *as 
they  that  have  committed  a  mm-der ,-  and  are  pensive  without 
a  cause,  as  if  they  were  mm  presently  to  be  put  to  death. 
(Plater,  cap.  S.  de  mentis  alienat.)  Tney  are  afraid  of  some 
loss,  dancer,  that  thev  shall  sorely  lose  ikar  lives,  goods,  and 
all  they  nave;  butwny,  they  know  not.  Trincaveilius  {con- 
sil.  I'd.  lib.  1}  had  s  patient  that  would  needs  make  away 
himself,  for  fear  of  being  hanged,  and  could  not  be  perswaded, 
for  three  years  together,  but  mot  he  had  killed  a  man.  Plater 
(observat.  lib,  1)  hath  two  other  examples  of  such  as  feared  to 
be  executed  without  a  cause.  If  they  come  in  a  place  where  a 
r<^bery,  theft,  or  any  such  ofience,  hath  been  done,  they  pre- 
sently lear  they  are  subjected,  and  many  times  betray  them- 
selves without  a  cause.  Lewis  the  eleventh,  the  French  king, 
suspected  every  man  a  traitour  that  came  about  him,  durst 
trust  no  ofticer.  Mii  formiddlon  omnium,  alii  quontmdam, 
(Fracastorius,  lib.  'i.  de  Intellect.)  'some  fear  all  alike,  some 
certain  men,  and  cannot  endure  their  companies,  are  sick  in 
them,  or  if  they  be  from  home.  Some  suspect  'treason  still; 
others  or;  afraid  <^  their  *  dearest  and  nearer  friends  (Me- 
lanelius  e  Galeno,  Kufib,  Actio),  and  dare  not  be  alone  in  the 
dark,  for  fear  of  hobgoblins  and  devils :  he  suspects  every  thing 
he  hears  or  sees  to  be  a  devil,  or  eachanteu,  and  imagineth 
a  thousand  chimeras  and  visions,  which  to  his  thinking  he 
certainly  sees,  bugbears,  talks  with  black  men,  ghosts,  gob- 
linii,  &c. 

^  Omnes  se  terrent  aurs,  sonus  escitet  amnis. 

•  Alii  cgmbuti,  4HI  de  regc     Rhuli.  ^  Ne  leni  ibwutmolur.  PorMiu; 

<  N*  Um  ilehlKat.     Gonba.  '  AM  6inan  nuttii  iBUmlur,  et  maUgratii 

ptiBcfpuoi  i  puMnt  w  tMquid  commldu^  et  id  lupjiUduin  ivquiri.  '  Aliiu  ia. 

mcUtaw  thuet.  lUiu  omnet.  Aetiiu.  '^Alii  timenl  tntidiif.  AureL  lib.  I.  de 
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Another^  through  bashfiilness,  suspicion,  and  timorousntti, 
will  not  be  seen  abroad,  *  looes  darkness  as  life^  and  cannU 
endure  the  lights  or  to  sit  in  lightsome  places ;  his  hat  still  in 
his  eyes,  he  will  neither  see,  nor  be  seen  by  his  good  will  (Hip- 
pocrates, lib.  de  insanid  et  melancholid).     He  dare  not  come 
m  company,  for  fear  he  should  be  misused,  disgraced,  orer- 
^oot  himsdf  in  gesture  or  speeches,  or  be  sick ;  he  thinb 
every  man  observes  him,  aims  at  him,  derides  him,  owes  him 
malice.      Most  part,   ^they  are  afraid  they  are  bemitched^ 
possessed  or  poisoned  bu  their  enemies ;  ana  sometimes  they 
suspect  their  nearest  mends:  he  thinks  something  speaks  or 
talks  mthin  him^  or  to  him ;  and  he  belcheth  of  the  poyson, 
Christophonis  a  Vega  {lib,  2.  cap,  I)  had  a  patient  so  trouoled, 
that  by  no  perswasion  or  physick  he  could  be  reclaimed.  Some 
are  afraid  that  they  shall  have  every  fearful  disease  thej 
see  others  have,  hear  of,  or  read,  and  dare  not  therefore  bear 
or  read  of  any  such  subject,  no  not  of  melancholy  it  self,  lest, 
bv  applying  to  themselves  that  which  they  hear  or  read,  they 
should  aggravate  and  increase  it     If  they  see  one  possessed, 
bewitched,  an  epileptick  paroxysme,  a  man  shaking  with  the 
palsie,  or  giddy  h^ed,  reeling  or  standing  in  a  dangerous 
place,  &c.  tor  many  dayes  after,  it  runs  in  weir  minds;  diey 
are  afraid  they  shall  be  so  too,  th^  are  in  like  danger,  as  Perk. 
(c.  12.  se.  2.^  well  observes  in  his  Cases  of  Cons,  and  many 
times,  by  violence  of  imagination,  they  produce  it      They 
cannot  endure  to  see  any  terrible  object,  as  a  monster,  a  man 
executed,  a  carcase,  hear  the  devil  named^  or  any  tragical  r&- 
laticm  seen,  but  they  quake  for  fear;  Hecatas  somniare  sibi 
videntur  (Lucian) ;  they  dream  of  hobgoblins,  and  may  not 
get  it  out  of  their  minds  a  longtime  after :  they  apply  (as  1  have 
said)  all  they  hear,  see,  read,  t6  themselves;  as  *"  Felix  Plater 
notes  of  someyoung  physicians,  that  study  to  cure  diseases,  catch 
them  themselves,  will  be  sick,  and  appropriate  all  symptoroes 
they  find  related  of  others,  to  their  own  persons.    And  there^ 
fore  (quod  iterum  moneoy  licet  nauseam  paret  lectori;  malo 
decern  potius  verboj    decies   repetita   licet,    abundarej   quam 
unum  desiderari)  I  would  advise  him,  that  is  actually  melan- 
choly, not  to  read  this  tract  of  symptomes,  lest  he  disquiet  or 
make  himself  for  a  time  worse,  and  more  melancholy  tnan  he 
was  before.  Generally  of  them  all  take  this — de  inantfms  sen^per 

»  Hie  in  luc<!in  prodire  timet,  tenebrasque  quaerit ;  contra,  iUe  ealiginon  fugit 
^  Quidam  larvai  et  malot  snritut  ab  inimicis  veneikiis  et  incantationibus  sibi  putant 
objjcctari.  Hippocrates.— Potionem  se  TeneScam  sumptisse  putat ;  et  de  hac  roctaiv 
sibi  crebro  videtur.  Idem  Montaltus,  cap.  21.  Aetius,  lib.  V.  et  alii.  Trallianus,  I.  I. 
c^n  16.    '  «  Obaervat  1. 1.  Qjuando  iis  nil  uocct,  niai  quod  tuuUeribiift 

melancholicis. 
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conquenmtw,  ei  timent,  saith  Aretmis ;  they  oomploin  of  toyo, 
and  tear  ■  without  a  cause,  and  itill  think  their  melancholy  to 
be  most  grievous ;  nono  so  bad  as  they  are ;  though  it  be  notJuiur 
in  respect,  yet  never  any  man  sure  was  so  troubled,  or  in  thu 
sort:  as  realiv  tormented  and  perplexed,  in  as  great  an  aeony 
for  toyes  and  trifles  (such  things  as  they  will  aAer  lau^  at 
theodielves),  as  if  they  were  most  material  and  essential  mat- 
ten  indeed,  worthy  to  be  feared,  end  will  ni^  be  sattsiSed. 
Pocifie  them  for  one,  they  are  instantly  troubled  with  some 
other  fear;  alwnyes  afraid  of  something,  which  they  foolishly 
imagine  or  conceive  to  themselves,  which  never  peradventure  . 
was,  never  can  be,  never  likelvwill  be;  troubled  in  mind  upon 
every  small  occasirai,  unquiet,  still  complaining,  grieving, 
vezii^  suspecting,  grudging,  discontent,  and  cannot  De  freed 
ao  long  as  melancholy  continues.  Or,  if  their  minds  be  more 
quiet  lor  the  present,  and  they  free  from  forraign  fears,  outward 
accidents,  yet  their  bodies  are  out  of  tune,  they  suspect  some 
part  or  other  to  be  amiss;  now  their  head  akes,  heart,  sto- 
mach, spleen,  &c  is  misaffected ;  they  shall  surely  have  this 
or  that  disease;  still  troubled  in  bo<ly,  mind,  or  both,  and 
through  wind,  corrupt  phantasie,  some  accidental  distemper, 
continually  molested.  Yet,  for  all  this*  (as  ''Jacchions  notes) 
in  all  other  things  they  are  wise,  staid,  discreel,  and  do  no- 
tAtJig  unbeseeming  their  dignity,  person^  or  place,  thisjbolisi, 
ridiculout,  and  childish  fear  excepted,  which  bo  much,  so 
continually  tortures  and  crucifies  their  souls;  like  a  barking 
dc^  that  alwayes  bawk,  but  seldom  bites,  this  fear  ever  mo- 
leeteth,  and,  so  long  as  melancholy  tasteth,  cannot  be  avoided. 
Sorrow  is  that  other  character,  and  inseparable  companion, 
as  individual  as  saint  Cosmus  and  Damtan,,y&/us  Achates,  as 
sU  writers  witness,  a  common  symptome,  a  continual;  and 
still,  without  any  evident  cause,  'nxerent  omnes,  and,  si  twes 
eos  reddere  caussam,  non  poaunt;  grieving  still,  but  why, 
tbev  cannot  teli:  agelasti,  masti,  cogitabtmdi,  they  look  as 
if  they  had  newly  come  forth  of  Trophonius  den ;  and,  though 
they  laugh  many  times,  and  seem  to  be  extraordinary  merry 
(as  they  will  by  fits),  yet  extream  lumpish  again  in  an  instant, 
dull,  and  heavy,  semei  et  sitntd  merry  and  sad,  but  most  part 
sad: 

'  Si  (jua  placent,  abeunt ;  inimico  tenacius  hierent: 

iorrow  sticks  by  them  still,  continually  gnawing,  as  the  vulture 

■  — limco  Umed,  metiuqiM  cauus  andui  ciuut  ut  melQi.  Hciniiui,  Aiutriaco. 
>'Ci|k  lS.iB9Rluiii.  Id  multii  Tidi :  prxter  Tilionfm  KinpetaIiquiillinKUt,incKteri> 
Uaen  optlme  *e  getunt,  nequc  iliquid  pncler  digQiUilsin  comniiLtunt,  '  Alia* 

I'lajui,  cap.  T.— ArtUcui.    THala  iudi.  '  Mult.  £ci.  I  ■ 


\ 
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did  ^Tltyus  bowels ;  and  they  cannot  avoid  it  No  sooner  are 
thdrejres  open,  but,  after  terrible  and  tronblesome  dreams,  thar 
heavy  hearts  b^n  to  sigh :  they  are  stilt  fretting^  chafing,  s^- 
ing,  grieving,  complainuig,  tinoing  faults,  repining,  grudginj^ 
weeping,  heaulofUimorumemi^  vexing  themselves,  ''disc^uieted  m 
mind,  with  restless,  unquiet  thoumts,  discontent,  either  for 
their  own,  other  mens,  or  public  anairs,  such  as  concern  them 
not,  things  past,  present,  or  to  come:  the  remembrance  of  some 
disgrace,  loss,  injury,  abuse,  &c.  troubles  them  now,  being  idle^ 
afresh,  as  if  it  were  new  done;  they  are  afflicted  othemnseior 
some  danger,  loss,  want,  shame,  misery,  that  will  certainly  come 
as  they  suspect  and  mistrust.  Lugubris  Ate  frowns  upon  them, 
msomuch  that  Aretaeus  well  calls  it  angorem  animt,  a  vexation 
of  the  mind,  a  perpetual  agony.  They  can  hardly  be  pleased  or 
eased,  though,  in  other  mens  c^inion,  most  happy.  Go,  tarry, 
run,  ride, 

^ post  equitem  sedet  atra  cura : 


Uiey  cannot  avoid  this  feral  plague,  let  them  come  in  what 
company  they  will;  ^fueret  lateri  letalis  arundo;  as  to  a 
deer  that  is  struck,  whether  he  run,  go,  rest,  with  the  herd,  or 
alone,  this  grief  remains;  irresolution,  inconstancy,  vanity  of 
mind,  their  fear,  torture,  care,  jealousie,  suspicion,  &c.  con- 
tinues, and  they  cannot  be  relieved.  So  °  he  complained  in  the 
poet, 

Domum  revortor  mcestus/atque  unimo  fere 
Perturbato  atque  incerto,  prs  a^gritudine. 
Assido:  accurniot  servi;  soccos  detrahuut. 
Video  alios  festinare^  lectos  sternere^ 
Coenam  apparare :  pro  se  quisque  sedulo 
Faciebant,  quo  illam  mihi  lenirent  miseriam. 

He  came  homesorrowfull,  and  troubled  in  his  mind;  his  servants 
did  all  they  possibly  could  to  please  him ;  one  pulled  off  his 
socks ;  another  made  ready  his  bed,  a  third  his  supper ;  all  did 
their  utmost  endeavours  to  ease  his  ffrief,  and  exnilwite  his 
person;  he  was  profoundly  melanchofy;  he  had  lost  his  son; 
H/udangebat ;  that  was  his  cordoUum^  his  pain,  his  agony,  which 
could  not  be  removed^  Hence  it  proceeds  many  times,  that 
they  are  weary  of  their  lives;  and  feral  thoughts,  to  offer  violence 
to  their  own  persons,  come  into  their  minds. 

Tadiian  vitie^']  Taditmi  vttais  a  common  symptome;  tarda 

Jlvunt^  ingrataque  tempora ;  they  are  soon  tirea  witli  all  things; 

they  will  now  tarry,  now  be  gone;  now  in  bed  they  will  rise,  now 

•Ovid.  Met  4.  *>  Inquies  animui.  '  I  lor.  I.  3.  Od.  U  •>  Vug. 

*  Mened.  Heautoot.  act.  1.  sc.  1. 
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Dp,  then  go  to  bed,  now  pleased,  then  again  displeased ;  now  they 
lilce,  by  and  by  dislike  all,  weary  of  all ;  seqmtvr  nunc  vivmdi, 
nunc  moriendi,  mpido,  soith  Aurelianns  {hb.  1,  cap.  6),  but, 
most  part,  'vitam  damnatU;  discontenteid,  disquieted,  per- 
plexed upon  every  lightorno  occasion,  otiyect;  <^n  tempted,  I 
say,  to  make  away  themselves:  ^vivere  nolunt,  mori  nesciimt  .• 
they  cannot  dye,  they  will  not  live:  tb<^  complain,  weep,  1^ 
ment,  and  think  they  lead  a  most  miserable  life ;  never  was  any 
man  so  bad,  or  so  bdbre ;  every  poor  man  they  see  is  more  for- 
tunate in  respect  of  them;  every  b^ear  that  comes  to  the  door 
is  happier  than  tb^  are ;  they  could  be  contented  to  change 
lives  with  them ;  especially  if  they  be  alone,  idle,  and  parted 
from  thnrordinarycompany,  molested,  displeased,  or  proT<4[ed, 
grie(fear,agmy,discontent,weariBomness,lazinesB,suBpidon,or 
Bomesuch  passion,  forcibly  seizeth  on  them.  Yet  byand  by,  when 
they  come  in  company  agiun,  which  they  like,  or  be  pleased, 
mam  sententiam  rursus  damnant,  et  vita  solaiio  delectantw  (as 
Octavius  Horatianus  observes,  lib,  %  cap.  5);  they  condemn 
their  former  dislike,  and  are  well  pleased  to  live.  And  -so  they 
continue,  till  with  some  fresh  discontent  they  be  molested  again ; 
and  then  they  are  weary  of  their  lives,  weary  of  all ;  they  will 
dve,  and  shew  rather  a  necessity  to  hve,  than  a  desire.  Claudius, 
the  emperour,  (as  '  Sueton  describe  him)  had  a  spice  of  this 
disease;  for,  when  he  was  tormented  with  the  pain  of  his 
stomacb,  he  had  a  conceit  to  make  away  himself.  JuL  Crosar 
ClandinUB  {consil.  84}  had  a  Polonian  to  his  patient,  so  aflected, 
that,  throi^  fear  ^miA  sorrow,  with  which  he  was  still  dis- 
quieted, hated  bis  own  life,  vrished  for  death  every  moment,  and 
to  be  freed  of  his  misery.  Mercurialis  another,  and  another 
that  was  often  minded  to  dispatch  himself,  and  so  continued 
for  many  years. 

Suspicion.  Jealousie.l  Suspicion  and  jealousie  are  general 
Anger  sine  caussd,  5  symptomes:  they  are  commonly  dis- 
trustful, timorous,  apt  to  mistake,  and  amplifie,  Jacile  tras- 
ci&iles,  'tes^,  pettish,  pievish,  and  ready  to  snarl  upon  every 
'small  occasion,  cum  amiciaimis,  and  without  a  cause,  datum 
vel  non  datum,  it  will  be  scandalum  acceptum.  If  they  speak 
in  jest,  he  takes  it  in  good  eafnest.  If  they  be  not  saluted,  in- 
vited, consulted  with,  called  to  counsel,  &c.  or  that  any  respect, 
small   complement,  or  ceremony,    be  omitted,    they   tnmk 


Scncci.  '  Cip.  31.  Quo  (iiomtchi  dolore^u  correplum 

oDrte  cogitlnc  dixil.      '  Luget,  el  ■empei  IriRslur,  Kilitiidineni 
ubL  pncvturi  Titam  propriitn  oiio  habet.  "  Facile  in  irsin  inriJuiit. 

Ira  line  auui ;  TclociUi  ine.    SinuiiroU,  pncL  m^ar.  Vdoritai  irE 
L3.  Fm.  1.  lnct.4.cip.  IS. 
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themselves  neglected  and  contemned;  For  a  time  that  tortures 
them.     If  two  talk  together,  discourse^  whisper,  jest,  or  tdl  a 
tale  in  general,  he  thinks  presently  they  mean  nim,  appl^-es  all  to 
himself,  de  se  jmiat  omnia  did.     Or  if  thev  talk  witn  him,  beii 
ready  to  misconstrue  every  word  they  speak,  and  interpret  it  to 
the  worst ;  he  cannot  endure  any  man  to  look  steadily  on  him, 
speak  to  him  almost,  laugh,  jest,  or  be  familiar,  or  nemm,  or 
point,  cough,  or  spit,  or  make  a  noise  sometimes,  &c.    ''He 
thinks  they  laugh  or  point  at  him,  or  do  it  in  disgrace  of  him, 
circt^mvent  him,  contemn  him ;  every  man  looks  at  him,  he  is 
pale,  red,  sweats  for  fear  and  anger^  lest  some  body  should  ob- 
serve him.     He  works  unon  it ;  and,  long  after  this,  this  &lse 
conceit  of  an  abuse  troubles  him.     Montanus  {ponsil*  23)  gives 
instance  in  a  melancholy  Jew,  that  was  tracundiar  Adriij  so 
waspish  and  suspicious,  tam^fiicile  irahiSf  that  no  man  could  tdl 
how  to  carry  himself  in  his  company. 

Inconstancy.']  Inconstant  they  are  in  all  their  actions,  ver- 
tiginous, restless,  unapt  to  resolve  of  any  business;  they  will  and 
will  not,  perswaded  to  and  fro  upon  every  small  occasion,  or 
word  spoken ;  and  Vet,  if  once  they  be  resolved,  obstinate,  hard 
to  be  reconciled :  if  tfiey  abhor,  dislike,  or  distaste,  once  setled, 
though  to  the  better  by  odds,  by  no  counsel  or  perswasion  to  be 
removed :  yet,  in  most  things,  wavering,  irresolute,  unable  to  de- 
liberate, through  fear ;  Jacttmt^  et  moxjacti pomtet  {AretaBos); 
avariy  etpatdlo  post  prodigi ;  now  prodigal,  and  then  covetous, 
they  do,  and  by-and-by  repent  them  of  that  which  they  have 
done;  so  that  both  wayes  tliey  are  troubled,  whether  they  do 
Or  do  not,  want  or  have,  hit  or  miss,  disquieted  of  all  hands, 
soon  weary,  and  still  seeking  change;  restless,  I  say,  fickle^ 
fiigidve^  they  may  not  abide  to  tarry  in  one  place  long, 

*'(Uomse  rus  optans,  abscDtem  rusticus  urbem 
Toilit  ad  astra— ) 

» 

no  company  long,  or  to  persevere  in  any  acdon  or  business ; 

^  (Ct  sirailis  regum  pueris,  pappare  minutum 
Poscit,  ec  iratus  nianimse  lallare  recusal) 

eftsoons  pleased,  and  anon  displeased:  as  a  man  that'*sbitt^i  with 
fleas,  or  that  cannot  sleep,  turns  to  and  fro  in  his  bed,  their  rest- 
/  less  minds  are  tossed  and  vary;  they  have  no  patience  to  read 
out  a  book,  to  play  out  a  game  or  two,  walk  a  niile^  sit  an 
hour,  &c.  erected  and  dejected  in  an  instant;  animated  to 
undertake;  and,  upon  a  word  spoken,  again  discouraged. 

■Sutpicioi  difiidenlia.  symplomaU.     Crtto,  £p.  Julio  Alexndriao,  conf.  IS5. 
Scoltzii.  *>  Hor.  '  Pert.  Sat.  3. 
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PassionaU.]     Ebctreom  pasuonate,   quidquid  colun/,  valde 
volunt ;  and  what  they  desire,  they  do  most  furioualy  seek : 
anxious  ever  and  verv  solicitous,  distrustful  and  timorooa,  oa- 
vious,  malicious,  pronue  one  while,  Bpariug  another,  but  moit  - 
part  covetous,  muttering,  repining,  discontent,  and  still  com- 
plaining, grudging,  pievish,  injuriarum  tenacei,  prone  to  re- 
venge, soon  troubled,  and  most  violent  in  all  their  imagioationa, 
not  a^ble  in  speech,  or  apt  to  vulrar  complement,  mit  surly, 
dull,  sad,  austere;  cogitaotmdi,  still  very  intent,  and  as  'AL 
bertus  Durer  paints  Melancholy,  like  a  sod  woman,  leaning  o& 
her  arm,  with  fixed  looks,  lu^lected  habit.  Sic.  held  there- 
fore by  somejproud,  soft,  sotUsn,  or  half  mad,  as  the  Abderitei 
esteemed  of  iDemocritus ;  and  yet  of  a  deep  reach,  excell^it 
apprehension,  judicious,  wise,  and  witty :  for  I  am  of  that 
''noblemans  mind,  melancholy  advancetk  mens-  conceits^  mmv 
than  ant/  humour  iahatsoever,  improves  their  meditatiuis  man 
than  any  strong  drink  or  sack.     They  areof  profound  judge- 
ment in  some  things,  although,  in  others,  mm  rede  jvdicant 
inquieti,  saitb  Fracaetorius,  (lu).  9.  delntell.) and,  as  Arculanua 
(c.  16.  m  9  Rkasis)  terms  it.  Judicium  pterumque  perpersumf 
corrupti,  cum  judic^  honesta  mhonesta,  et  amicitiam  haient 
pro   inimicitid:  >{hqr  count  honesty  dishones^,  friends  as 
enemies;   they  will  abuse  their  best  friends,  and  dare  not 
ofiend  their  enemies.     Cowards  most  part,  et  ad  ii^ercndam 
injuriam  fimidistimi,  saith  Cardan  (lio.  8.  cap.  4.  de  rerum 
varietdle) :  loth  to  offend;  and,  if  they  chance  to -overshoot 
themselves  in  word  or  deed,  or  any  small  business  or  cir- 
cumstance be  omitted,  forgotten,  they  are  miserably  tormented, 
and  frame  a  thousand  dangers  ana  inconveniencies  to  tben^ 
selves,   ex  mused  elephatUemj  if  once  they  conceit  it:   over- 
joyed  with  every  good  humour,  tale,  or  prosperous  event,  traoa- 
ported  beyond  themselves ;  with  every  small  cross  again,  bad 
news,   misconceived  injury,   loss,   danger,    afflictea    beyond 
measure,  in  great  agony,  perplexed,  dajected,  astonished,  im- 
patient, utterly  undone ;  fearful,  suspicious  of  nil :  yet  again, 
many  of  them,  desperate  hare-brains,  rash,  careless,  fit  to  be 
assassinates,  as  beine  void  of  all  fear  and  sorrow,  according  to 
'Hercules  de  Saxonia,  most  audacious,  and  such  as  dare  vmUc 
alone  in  the  night,  through  deserts  and  dangerous  places,/earing 
none. 

Amorom.'\  They  are  prone  to  love,  and  ^easie  to  be  taken : 
propensi  ad  qmorem  et  excandescentiam,  (Montoltus,  ca^.  21.) 
quickly  inamored,  and  dote  upon  all,  love  one  dearly,  till  they 
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see  another,  and  then  dote  on  het,  et  hancy  et  hanc,  et  illamyet 
&mnes;  the  present  moves  most,  and  the  last  commonly  they 
love  best.  Yet  some  again,  gnterpjes^  cannot  endure  the  sight 
of  a  woman,  abhor  the  sex,  as  that  same  melancholy  *dukc  of 
Muscovy,  that  was  instantly  sick,  if  he  came  but  in  sight  of 
them ;  and  that  ^anchorite,  that  fell  into  a  cold  palsie,  when  a 
woman  was  brought  before  him. 

Humorous.']  Humorous  they  are  beyond  all  measure,  some- 
times profusely  laughing,  extraordinary  merry,  and  then  again 
weeping  without  a  cause,  (which  is  familiar  with  many  gentle- 
women) groaning,  sighing,  pensive,  sad,  almost  distracted:  midia 
absurdajingunt^  et  a  ratione  aliena  (saith  ^Frambesarius) :  they 
feign  many  absurdities.  Vain,  void  of  reason:  one  supposeth  him- 
self to  be  a  dog,  cock,  bear,  horse,  glass,  butter,  &c.  He  is  a 
rt, a  dwarf,  as  strong  as  an  hundr^  men,  a  lord,  duke,  prince, 
And,  if  he  be  told  he  hath  a  stinking  breath,  a  neat  nose, 
that  he  is  sick,  or  inclined  to  such  or  such  a  disease,  he  bdieva 
it  eftsoons,  and  perad  venture,  by  force  of  ima^ation,  will  work 
it  out  Many  of  them  are  immoveable,  and  fixed  in  their  con- 
ceits ;  others  vary,  upon  every  object  heard  or  seen.  If  they  see 
a  stage-play,  they  run  upon  that  a  week  after ;  if  they  hear 
musi^,  or  see  dancing,  they  have  nought  but  bag-pipes  in  their 
brain :  if  they  see  a  combat,  they  are  all  for  arms :  ^  ifabused,  an 
abuse  troubles  them  long  after :  if  crossed,  that  cross,  &c.  Rest- 
less in  their  thought9  and  actions,  continually  meditating, 


velut  egri  soronia,  vanse 


Finguntur  species; 

more  like  dreamers  than  men  awake,  they  feign  a  company  of 
anticky  fcmtastical  conceits;  they  have  most  frivolous  thoughts, 
impossible  to  be  effected ;  and  sometimes  think  verily  theynear 
and  see  present  before  their  eyes  such  phantasms  or  goblins, 
they  fear,  suspect,  or  conceive^  they  still  talk  with,  and  follow 
them.  In  fine,  cogitMones  somniantibus  similes^  id  *  vigilant, 
quod  Alii  somniant^  cogitabundi;  still  (saith  Avicenna,)  they  wake, 
as  others  dream ;  and  such,  for  the  ifiost  part,  are  their  imagina-, 
tions  and  conceits,  'absurd,  vain,  foolish  toyes;  yet  they  are 
'most  curious  and  solicitous;  continually  et  supra  tnodum 
(Rhasis,  cont.  lib.  1 .  cap.  9)  prameditantur  de  aliqud  re.  As 
serious  in  a  toy,  as  if  it  were  a  most  necessary  business,  of 

•  Bodine.  ^  Jo.  Major  vitis  pttruxn,  foL  20'i.  Paullus  abbas,  eremita,  tant^ 

sditudine  perseverat,  ut  nee  vestem  nee  vultum  mulieris-ferre  potsit,  &c.  ^  Con- 

sult lib.  1.17.  Cons.        ^  «'  Generally,  as  they  are  pleased  or  displeased,  so  are 

their  continual  cogitations  "pleasing  or  displeuing.  *  Omnes  exercent  Tans 

intensseque  animi  cogitationes,  i^.  Rso.  BrueL)  et  assiduas.  ^  Curiosi  de  idxis 

minimis.    Aretseus. 
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great  moment,  importauce,  and  still,  Gtill,  itill  thinkinff  of  it, 
stroiunt  in  se,  macerating  themselves.  Though  they  3o  talk 
with  j'ou,  and  seem  to  6e  otherwise  employ^l,  and,  to  your 
thinking,  very  intent  and  busie,  still  that  toy  runs  in  their 
mind,  that  fear,  that  suspicion,  that  abuse,  that  jealousie,  that 
Bgonv,  that  vexation,  that  cross,  that  castle  in  the.  air,  that 
crotchet,  that  wbimsie,  that  fiction,  that  pleasant  waking 
dream,  whatsoever  it  is.  Nfc  interrogant  (saith  '  Fracastorius^ 
nee  inloTogati  recte  respondent;  they  do  not  much  heed  what 
^ou  say;  their  mind  is  on  another  matter.  A^  what  you  will; 
they  do  not  attend,  or  much  intend  that  business  they  ore  about, 
but  fbr^t  themselves  what  they  are  saying,  doing,  or  should 
oth^wise  say  or  do,  whither  they  are  going,  distracted  with 
tbeir  own  melancholy  thoughts.  One  tsugns  upon  a  sudden, 
uiother  smiles  to  himself,  a  third  frowns,  calls,  his  lips  go 
Itill,  he  acts  with  his  hand,  as  he  walks,  &c.  "lis  proper  to 
all  melancholy  men  (salth  ''  Mercurinlis,  con.  II),  •what  conceit 
they  have  once  entertained,  to  be  most  intent,  violent,  and  cotir- 
ttmioUy  about  it.  Invitis  occurrit;  do  what  they  may,  tliey 
cannot  be  rid  of  it;  against  their  wills  they  must  think  of  it  a 
thousand  times  over;  perpetuo  moleslantw,  nee  oblivisci  pos- 
mnti  they  ore  continually  troubled  witli  it,  in  company,  out 
of  company:  at  meat,  at  exercise,  at  all  times  and  places,  'non 
ietimmt  ea,  qua  minime  voUitU,  cogitare  t  if  it  be  ofTensive 
espeoally,  thev  cannot  forget  it;  they  may  not  rest  or  sleep 
Ibr  it,  but,  still  tormenting  themselves,  Sist/phi  jojim  wlvunt 
tibi  ^sis,  as  '  Bruoner  ot^rves:  perpetua  calamitas,  et  mise- 
rabile  fiageUum. 

*  '  BasA/MnessJ]  '  Crato,  '  Laurentius,  and  Fernelius,  put 
tMsbfiilness  for  an  ordinary  symptome;  subrusticus  pudor,  or 
aitiosus  pudor,  is  a  thing  which  much  haunts  and  torments 
iiem.  If  they  have  been  misused,  derided,  di^raced,  chidden, 
kc  or,  by  any  perturbation  of  mind,  misaffectcd,  it  so  far 
troubles  them,  that  they  become  quite  moped  many  times,  and 
to  disheartned,  dejected,  they  dare  not  come  abroad,  into 
itranne  companies  especially,  or  manage  tlieir  ordinary  al^s; 
ID  diddish,  timorous,  and  bashful,  they  can  look  no  man  in 
the  &ce.  Some  are  more  disquieted  in  this  kind,  some  lest, 
longer  some,  others  shorter,  bv  fits,  &c.  though  some,  on  the 
other  side  (according  to  ■  Fracastorius),  be  inrxrectmdi  et 
oertinaces,  impudent  and  pievish.  But,  most  part,  they  are* 
raiy  ahome&c  d ;  and  that  makes  them  (with  Pet.  Blesensis, 


■  Lib.  3.  d«  Intel).  *  Hoc  mclmctiolicii  oinnibut  proprium,  ut. 

ijjMM  KRiel  inuginvlonea  Tilite  iccepeiial,  noa  ficile  r^icunl,  led  bit  cliam  vel  iovitii 
ionper  occumnt.  '  TuUiiu.  de  Kti.  '  ConiiL  med.  pro  Uypochondriaoo. 

•  CoonL  43.  '  Cap.  5.  •  Ub.  3.  de  InlelL 

VOL.  I.  i>  n      - 
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Christopher  Urswick,  and  many  such)  to  refuse  honoon, 
ofiSces,  and  preferments,  which  sometimes  fall  into  thdr 
mouths :  they  cannot  speak,  or  put  forth  themselves,  as  othos 
can ;  timor  hos^  piidar  impedit  iUos;  timorousness  and  bashful- 
ness  hinder  their  proceedings ;  they  are  contented  with  their 
present  estate,  unwilling  to  undertake  any  office,  and  therefore 
never  likely  to  rise,  ror  that  cause,  they  seldome  visit  thar 
friends,  except  some  familiars;  pauciloquiy  of  few  words,  and 
oftentimes  wholly  silent.  *  Frambesarius,  a  Frenchman,  had 
two  such  patients,  omnino  tacitumos :  their  friends  could  not 
^t  them  to  speak :  Rodericus  a  Fonseca  {consult.  Tom,  2.  85. 
consiL)  gives  mstance  in  a  young  man,  of  twenty  seven  years 
of  age,  that  was  frequently  silent,  bashful,  moped,  sohtary, 
that  would  not  eat  his  meaL  or  sleep,  and  yet  again  by  ms 
apt  to  be  angry,  &c. 

Solitariness,]  Most  part  they  are  (as  Plater  notes),  desides^ 
tacitumiy  agre  imptdsiy  nee  nisi  coacti  proceduntj  S^c,  they  will 
scarce  be  compelled  to  do  that  which  concerns  them,  though 
it  be  for  their  good;,  so  diffident,  so  dull,  of  small  or  no 
complement,  unsociable,  hard  to  be  acquainted  with,  especially 
of  strangers;  they  had  rather  write  their  minds,  than  speak, 
and  above  all  things  love  solitariness.  Ob  voluptatentj  an  ob 
timoreniy  soli  stmtP  Are  they  so  solitary  for  pleasure  (one 
asks),  or  pain  ?  for  both :  yet  I  rather  think,  for  fear  and 
sorrow,  &c. 

^  Hicc  metuunt,  cupiuntque^  dolent^  fugiuntque,  nee  auras 
UespicluDt,  clausi  tenebris,  et  carcere  caeco. 

Hence  'tts  they  grieve  and  fear,  avoiding  lights 
And  shut  themselves  in  prison  dark  from  sight. 

As  Bellerophon,  in  °  Homer^ 

Qui  miser  in  sylvis  moerens  errabat  opacis. 
Ipse  suum  cor  edens^  hominum  vestigia  vitans— 

That  wandred  in  the  woods  sad  all  alone, 
Forsaking  mens  society,  making  great  moan — 

they  delight  in  floods  and  waters,  desert  pbces,  to  walk  alope 
in  orchards,  gu'dens,  private  walks,  back-lanes ;  averse  from 
company,  as  iKogenes  in  his  tub,  or  Timon  Misantbropua^ 
**  they  abhor  all  companions  at  last,  even  their  nearest  dO- 
quaintance,  and  most  familiar  friends;  for  they  have  a  conceit 
(I  say),  every  man  observes  them,  will  deride,  laugh  to  scorn, 
or  misuse  them ;  confining  themselves  therefore  wholly  to  diar 
private  houses  or  chambers,  fugiunt  homines  sine  caussd  (saith 

«CoiiAl.l5et  i6.1ib.  1.  >»  Virg.  £o.  6.  <^  Iliad. 6.  '  Si  maluai 

exasperatur,  bomines  odio  habenU  ct  solitaria  petunt 
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Rhaus]  et  odio  habent  {eont.  I.  1.  c.  9):  they  will  dyet  tlietii> 
telves,  feed  uid  live  alone.  It  was  one  of  the  cfaiefest  reasoiiB, 
why  the  citizens  of  Abdera  suspected  Democritus  to  be  melan> 
choly  and  mad,  because  that  (as  Hippocrates  related  in  his 
epistle  to  Phil<q)cemenes)  *  he  forsook  the  city,  and  lived  in 
graves  and  hoUaw  trees,  upon  a  green  bank  ^  a  brook  Hde, 
or  confluence  of  waters,  all  day  long,  and  all  night.  Qute 
quidem  (saitli  he)  plurimum  atrd  bile  vexatis  et  melancholicit 
eveniunti  deserta  fiequentant,  hominumque  congressum  aoer- 
santttTi  ''which  ia  an  ordinary  thing  with  melancholy  men. 
TTie  Algyptians  therefore,  in  their  kteroglypkieks,  expressed  a 
nduicholy  man  by  a  hare  sitting  in  her  form,  as  being  a  most 
timorous  and  sohtary  crentnre  (Pierius,  Hieroglyph.  I.  1S)< 
But  this  and  all  precedent  symptomes  are  more  or  less  appa- 
rent, as  the  hufnour  is  intenacu  or  remitted,  hardly  perceived 
in  some,  or  not  at  all,  most  manifest  in  others.  Cnildish  in 
some,  terrible  in  others ;  to  be  derided  in  one,  pitied  or  admired 
in  another;  to  him  by  fits,  to  a  second  conuauate:  and,  hovr. 
soever  these  symptomes  be  common  mid  incident  to  all  persons, 
vet  they  are  the  more  remarkable,  frequent,  furious,  and  vio- 
lent, in  melancholy  men.  To  speak  in  a  word,  there  is  nothing 
so  vun,  absurd,  ridiculona,  extravagant,  impossible,  incredible, 
so  monstrous  a  chimtera,  so  prodi^ous  and  strange,  ^  such  as 
painten  and  poets  durst  not  attempt,  which  thev  wul  not  realty 
fear,  fuin,  suspect,  and  imagine  anto  themselves:  and  .that 
which  ■'  Lod.  Viv.  said  in  jest  of  a  silly  countrey  fellow,  that 
kill'd  his  ass  for  drinking  up  the  moon,  ut  lunam  mundo  red- 
deret;  you  may  truly  say  of  them  in  earnest:  they  will  act, 
conceive  all  extreams,  contrarieties,  and  contradictions,  and' 
that  in  infinite  varieties.  Mdancholici  plane  incredibilia  sibi 
persuadent,  nt  vix  omnibus  stcadis  duo  reperti  sinl,  mi  idem 
Hnaginati  sint  (Erastus,  de  Lamiis);  scarce  two  of  two  thousand 
that  concur  in  the  same  symptomes.  The  tower  of  Babel  never 
yielded  such  confusion  of  tongues,  as  this  chaos  of  melancholy 
doth  variety  of  symptomes.  There  is  in  all  melancholy  simili- 
tudo  dissimilis,  like  mens  feces,  a  disagreeing  likeness  still; 
and  as,  in  a  river,  we  swim  in  the  same  place,  though  not 
ID  the  same  numerical  water;  as  the  same  mstrument  afibrds 
several  lessons,  so  the  same  disease  yields  diversity  of  sym- 
ptomes ;  which  howsoever  they  be  diverse,  intricate,  and  hard 
to  be  confined.  I  will  adventure  yet,  in  such  a  vast  confusion 

'  Democritiu  ulet  noctei  el  diei  apud  >e  degere,  pleniDi^H  lutem  m  ipihuMii,  mb 
(luomu  «baniin  umbrii  Ttl  la  teuebru,  e(  mollibui  htitii,  nl  *d  tqutnini  cnbn  et 
cmeti  fliKQl*,  las.  '  Giudet  tenebrii,  ililunjuc  dolor.     Pi.  fi3.  Vigilan,  Ft 

hctui  (um  lelut  nycticaiax  In  danudlio,  puui  tolitBriui  in  mnj^  '  Bt,  quK 

rtx  radet  iOid^  moDMn  parit.  >  In  op.  18.  L  10.  de  civ.  Dd.    Luntm  afc 

uiiw  apatxa  lUn*. 
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) 


and 
seen 


generali^,  to  bring  them  into  some  order;  and  so  de-    L 
dto  particulars.  L 


SUBSECT.  III. 


Patticular  &fmptomes  ,firom  the  irMuence  of  Stars  ;  parts  of  the 

bocb/j  and  humours. 

i^OME  men  have  peculiar  symptomes,  according  to  their 
temperament  and  crisisy  which  they  had  from  the  stars  and 
those  celestial  influences,  variety  of  wits  and  disposition^  as 
Anthony  Zara  contends  {Anat.  ingen.  sect.  1.  memb.  ll,  12, 
18,  14),  plurimum  irritant  influentia  ccelestes,  unde  cientur 
animi  agritudinesj  et  morbi  corporum.  ^  One  saitfa,  diverse 
diseases  of  the  body  and  mind  proceed  from  their  influences 
'^  as  I  have  already  proved  out  of  Ptolemy,  Pontanus,  Lem- 
nius,  Cardan,  and  ouiers,  as  they  are  principal  significators  of 
manners,  diseases,  mutually  irramated,  or  lords  of  the  ffeniture, 
&C.  Ptolemseus,  in  his  C^tiloquy,  (or  Hermes,  or  wnosoever 
else  the  author  of  that  tract,)  attributes  all  these  symptomes, 
which  are  in  melancholy  men,  to  celestial  influences;  which 
opinion  Mercurialis  {de  affect,  lib,  I.  cap,  10)  rejects :  but,  » 
I  say,  ^  Jovianus  Pontanus  and  others  stiiSy  defend.  That  some 
are  solitary,  dull,  heavy,  churlish ;  some  again  blith,  buxom, 
light  and  merry,  they  ascribe  wholly  to  the  stars.  As,  i 
Saturn  be  predominant  in  his  nativity,  and  cause  melancholj 
in  his  temperature,  then  ''he  shall  be  very  austere,  sullen, 
churlish,  bbck  of  colour,  profound  in  his  cogitations,  full  of 
cares,  miseries,  and  discontents,  sad  and  Tearful,  alwayes 
silen^  solitary,  still  delighting  in  husbandry,  in  woods,  or- 
chards, gardens,  rivers,  pond^  pools,  dark  walks  and  dose; 
cqgitationes  sunt  velle  iedijkaref  velle  arbores  plantare^  agros 
c^erCf  S^c,  to  catch  birds,  fishes,  &c.  still  contriving  and 
musinjg  of  such  matters.  If  Jupiter  domineers,  they  are  more 
ambitious,  still  meditating  of  kingdoms,  magistracies,  oflBces, 
honours,  or  that  they  are  princes,  potentates,  and  how  they 
would  carry  themselves,  &a — ^if  IMuirs,  they  «re  all  for  wars, 
brave  combats,  monomachies,  testy,  cholerick,  hare-brain'd, 
rash,  furious,  and  violent  in  their  actions:  they  will  fiua 
themselves  victors,  commanders,  are  passionate  and  satyrical 
in  their  speeches,  oteaX  braggers,  ruddy  of  colour :  and  though 
thev  be  poor  in  shew,  vile  and  base^  yet>  like  Telephus  and 
Peleu^in  the  ®  poet, 

Ainpullas  jactant,  et  sesquipedalia  verba ; 

•  Vtic  L 4.C.  5.  ^  Sect  2.  Memb.  1.  Subs.  4.  <  Dercb.  eoeleit. 

lib.  10.  CIS.  '  X  de  Indagine  Goclenius.  <  Hor.de  Art. 
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their  moutbe  are  full  of  myriades,  and  tctrarchs  at  th«ir  tongues 
end : — if  the  'Sun,  they  will  be  lords,  emperoure,  in  conceit  at 
least,  and  monarchg,  give  offices,  honours,  &c. — if  Venus,  they 
are  still  courting  of  their  mistresses,  and  most  apt  to  love, 
amorously  given ;  they  seem  to  hear  musick,  playes,  see  fine 

Sictures,  dancers,  meriiments,  and  the  like — ever  in  love,  and 
ote  on  all  they  see.  Mercorialists  are  solitary,  much  in 
contemplation,  subtile,  poets,  philosophers,  and  musing  most 
part  about  such  matters.  If  the  Moon  have  a  hand,  they  are 
all  for  peregrinatioqs,  sea-voyages,  much  affected  with  travels, 
to  discourse,  read,  meditate  of  sudi  things;  wandring  iu  their 
thoughts,  divers,  much  delighting  in  waters,  to  fish,  fowl,  &c. 
But  the  most  immediate  symptomes  proceed  from  the 
temperature  it  self,  and  organical  parts,  as  bead,  liver,  spleen, 
tnesanick  veins,  heart,  womb,  stomal^,  &c.  and  most  espe- 
cially from  dist^perature  of  spirits  (which,  as  '  Hercules  de 
Saxoni£  contends,  are  wholly  immaterial),  or  from  the  four 
humours  in  those  seats,  whether  they  be  hot  or  cold,  natural, 
unnatural,  innate  or  adventitious,  intended  or  ivmitted,  umple 
or  mixt,  their  diverse  mixtures,  end  several  adustions,  com- 
binations, which  may  be  as  diversly  vari^,  as  those  "  four  first 
qualities  in '  Clavius,  and  produce  as  many  several  ^mptomes 
sod  monstrous  fictions  as  wine  doth  efiects,  which  (as  ^dreas 
Bachius  observes,  lib.  3.  de  vino,  cap.  SO)  are  infioite.  Of 
greater  note  be  these; 

If  it  be  natural  melancholy  (as  Lod.  Mercatns,  Ub.  1,  cc^. 
17.  de  melan.  T.  Bright,  c.  16.  hath  largely  described)  either 
of  the  spleen,  or  of  trie  vans,  faulty  by  excess  of  quantity,  or 
thickness  of  substance,  it  is  a  cold  and  dry  humour,  as  Mon- 
tanus  affirms  {consil,  26) ;  the  parties  are  sad,  timorous,  and 
fearfut  Prosper  Calenus,  in  his  book  de  atrd  bile,  will  have 
them  to  be  more  stupid  than  ordinary,  cold,  heavy,  dull, 
solitary,  slug^sh,  ji  multam  atram  bilem  et  Jrigidam  habent. 
Hercules  deSaxoniil  (c.  19. 1.  7)  "holds  these  that  are  naturally 
Titelanchob/,  to  be  of  a  leaden  coUmr  or  black  (and  so  doth 
Guianerius,  c,  3.  tract.  15),  and  such  as  think  themselves  dead 
many  times,  or  that  they  see,  talk  with,  black  men,  dead  men, 
spirits  and  goblins  frequently,  if  it  be  in  excess.  These  symr 
ptomes  vary  according  to  the  mixture  of  those  four  humours 
adust,  which  is  unnatural  melancholy.  For  (as  Trallianus 
hath  written,  a^.  16.  L  7)  'there  is  rua  one  caute  <^  this 

■  Tnct  T.  dc  Mcltn.  ^  Bumidum,  otidua,  rri^duin,  licnim.  -         'Com. 

i>  I .  c.  Jobuinii  de  Sacrabnco.  *  Si  raidet  meUnchoUa  nitunHi,  Ula  [duiDbei 

colorii  lut  nigri.  ilupidi,  wliurii.  '  Non  una  melincholir  ciuw  nt,  aec  uniu 

hutnor  Titji  pirent,  ted  plum,  tt  iliiu  alitei  muuiui ;  unit  non  oniDU  odcBi  KB- 
liuDt  lymptoiniU. 


L. 
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melanchob/f  nor  one  humour  'which  begets  ity  but  divers  ihxrig 
intermixt ;  from  whence  proceeds  this  variety  qfsymptomes;  and 
those  varying  again  as  they  are  hot  or  cold.  ^Cold  melanchofy 
(saitfa  Benedic.  V ittorius  Faventinus,  prac.  mag.)  is  a  cause  of 
dotage,  and  more  mild  symptomes ;  if  hot  or  more  adust,  of  mart 
inolent  passions,  and  furies.  Fracastorius  (/.  2.  de  inielUei,) 
will  have  us  to  consioer  well  of  it,  ^  with  whai  kind  of  mdan- 
choly  every  one  is  troubled ;  for  it  much  avails  to  know  it :  me 
is  inraged  by  fervent  heat;  another  is  possessed  by  sad  and  cold; 
one  isfeatfulj  shamefac^t;  the  other,  impudent  and  boldj  as  Ajax, 

Arma  rapity  Superosque  furens  in  proelia  poscit ; 

cjutte  mad,  or  tending  to  madness ;  nunc  has,  nunc  impetii  ittos, 
Bellerophon,  on  the  other  side,  solis  eirat  male  sanm  in  agris, 
wanders  alone  in  the  woods:  one  despairs,  weeps,  and  is 
weary  of  his  life ;  another  laughs,  &c.  All  which  variety  is 
produced  from  the  several  degrees  of  heat  and  cold,  whici 
V  Hercules  de  S^xonia  will  have  wholly  proceed  from  the 
diftemperature  of  spirits  alone,  animal  especially,  and  those 
immaterial,  the  next  and  immediate  causes  of  melancholy,  as 
they  are  hot,  cold,  dry,  moist ;  and  from  their  agitation  pro- 
ceeds that  diversity  of  symptomes,  which  he  reckons  up,  in 
the  ^  thirteenth  chapter  of  his  Tract  of  Melancholy,  and  that 
largely  through  every  part.  Others  will  have  them  oome  from 
the  divers  aoustion  of  the  four  humours,  which,  in  this  un- 
natural melancholV)  by  corruption  of  blood,  adust  choler  or 
melancholy  natural,  *  ly  excessive  distemper  of  heat,  twned,  in 
comparison  of  the  natural,  into  a  sharp  lye  by  force  qfadustiony 
cause,  according  to  the  diversity  of  their  matter,  diverse  and 
strange  symptomes,  which  T.  Bright  reckons  up  in  his  foUow- 
in^  chapter.  So  doth  ^Arculanus,  according  to  the  Gmit 
prmcipal  humours  adust,  and  many  others. 

For  example,  if  it  proceed  from  fl^m  (which  is  sekkm 
and  not  so  frequent  as  the  rest)  <  it  stirs  up  dull  symptomes, 
and  a  kind  of  stupidity,  or  impassionate  hurt:  they  are 
sleepy,  saith  ^  Savanarola,  duU,  slow,  cold,  blockish,  as»-like, 
asininam  melanchoUam,  *Melancthon  calls  it,  t?iey  are  muA 
given  to  weepingf  and  delight  in  waters,  ponds,  pools,  rivers, 
fishing,  fowling,  4rc.    (Arnoldus,  breviar.  1.  cap.  18)  they  ate 

*  Humoi*  fr%idus  delirii  caussa,  humor  calidus  furoris.  **  Mukinn  irfcst  qdi 

jijuifque  melancholia  teneatur;  hunc  fervens  et  accensa  agHat ;  ilium  tristis  et  fngens 
occupat :  hi  timidi,  Uli  inverecundi,  intrepidi,  &c,  *  Cap.  7.  et  8.  Tract  de 

Mel.  ^  Signa  melancholiae  ex  intemperie  et  agitatiooe  spirituum  sine 

materia  •  T.  Bright,  cap.  16.  Treat  MeL  ^  Cap^  16  In  9.  Rhasis. 

V  Briff ht»  c.  1 6.  •  Pract  major.  Somnians,  piger*  frigidus.  *  De 

tntml  cap.  de  humor.    Si  a  phlegmate,  semper  in  aqois  fere  sunt,  et  circa  flitriot 
jploiant  multumi  &c. 
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*  pale  of  colour,  slothful,  «^  to  sleep,  beav;;  ''  mxh  troubled 
with  the  head-ach,  conticual  meditation,  and  mutterlDg  to 
themselves ;  they  dream  of  waters,  '  that  they  are  in  danger 
of  drowning,  and  fear  such  things  (Rhosis).  They  are  fatter 
than  others  that  are  melancholy,  of  a  muddy  complexion, 
^>ter  to  ^lit,  ■*  sleep,  more  troubled  with  rheiun  than  the  resl^ 
md  have  their  eyes  still  tmeA  on  the  frround.  Such  a  patient 
had  Hercules  de  Saxonid,  a  widow  in  Venice,  that  was  ut  and 
Tery  sleepy  still,  Christophorus  a  V^a,  another  affected  In  the 
same  sort.  If  it  be  inveterate  or  violent,  the  ^ymptomes  are 
more  evident,  they  plainly  dote  and  are  ridiculous  to  others,  in 
all  th^  gestures,  actions,  speeches :  imagining  impossibihties,' 
as  he  in  Christophoras  a  Vega,  that  thought  he  was  a  tun  of 
wine,  'and  that  Siennois,  that  resolved  with  himself  not  to 
ptM,  for  fear  he  should  drown  all  the  town. 

If  it  proceed  from  blood  adust,  or  that  there  be  a  mixture 
«f  blooa  in  it,  '  such  are  comnonhf  rud^  of  completion,  and 
high-coioured,  according  to  Salliut  Salvianus,  and  Hercules 
de  Saxonia ;  and,  as  Savaoerola,  ViUorius  Faventinus  Empir. 
&rther  add,  ■  the  veins  (^  their  eyes  be  red,  as  well  as  their 
faces.  They  are  much  inclined  to  laughter,  witty  and  merry, 
coDceited  in  discourse,  pleasant,  if  they  be  not  far  gone,  much 

f'ven  to  musick,  dancu^  and  to  be  in  womens  company, 
hej  meditate  wholly  mi  such  things,  and  think  ^iJiiu  see 
or  hear  playes,  dancing,  and  such  like  sports  (free  from  all  fear 
and  wHTow,  as  '  Hercules  de  Saxonia  supposeth]  if  they  be 
VDOte  strongly  possessed  with  this  kind  oi  melancholy  (Ar- 
Boldus  adds,  Breviar.  lib.  I.  cap.  18),  like  him  of  Arsos,  in 
the  poet,  that  sate  laughing  ^  all  day  long,  as  if  he  bad  been  at 
a  theatre.  Such  another  la  mentiotied  by  '  Aristotle  living  at 
At^dos  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  that  would  sit  after  the  same 
Guhion,  as  if  be  bad  been  upon  a  stage,  and  sometimes  act 
hknselT;  now  clap  his  hands,  and  laugh,  as  if  he  had  been  well 
pleased  with  the  sighL  Wolhus  relates  of  a  countrej  fellow, 
called  Brunaelliua,  subject  to  this  humour,  "that  being  bv 
chance  at  a  sermon,  smt  a  isoman  fall  off  from  a  form  ht^ 


%  Y^fn  ■udtui  •!  aiott  jallido  «t  ilba.  Un.  de  Stun.  *  SaTWHnda. 

'  Mun»  Cidore  in  •«  mut  lubiiingi,  limral,  cum  torpore  «  Kgnitift  et  Bmioi  anmt 
nla.  Alcund.  c.  IG.  Ub.7.  '  Semper  fen  donnil  ■oamoleou,  c.  16,  I.?. 

•laniMtku  'Cip-fi-demd.  Siaanguiiie,  vtntt  lubedotonlomnatfiKiA 

plori mill  rinu.  •  Vcok  nculanim  ,unt  rubm ;  Tide  «i  pneccuoit  viol 

d  mnatum  luui,  et  fnquau  btlneuin.  TnlUao.  lib.  1.  16.  tn  prBccHcrit  man  nib 
■ol&  *  Bidet  pUien*,  A  ■  nnguitw;  puUt  mt  videie  cboreu, musoun  luriiR^ 

lu^,  &c  >  Cap.  3.  TncL  de  Meiu.  ■>  Hor.  ep,  lib.  t.    Quidwn  baud 

Ignohibi  Argil,  ftc  '  lib.  de  rdh  mil.  ■■  Ciun,  inter  concionwidiiin,  muEar 

dfiroMta  e  lubielUa  eidetet,  ct  Dnuia  leliqui,  qui  id  viderent,  ciderent,  liilnu  poM 
dicbui,  Ac. 


4$ 


tut  he, 
k  dak 
MS  muA 
A  one  was 
re  deHrim^ 
}  thinks  this 
iome  mixture 
when  he  said 
f  which  cauaeth 
id  of  enthusxassmi^ 
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melancholy^  nor  one  humour  ivhich  begets  ilk  J 
intermixt;  from  vohence  proceeds  this  'oariT  f^ 
those  varying  again  as  they  are  hot  ox^f/  $ 
(saith  Benedic.  Vittorius  Faventmu?  |^y  f 
dotage^  and  more  mild  st/mptomes ; /l{i/  f 
•violent  passions j  and  furies,     Fj*/^/^?f    -f 
will  have  us  to  consider  well  c^f/jf'i 
choly  every  one  is  troubled ;  ^^/<^//  ^  / 
is  inraged  by  fervent  heat:  f^////// 
on€isfeatiuljShamrfac^t;fUfl^ji^^         i.,        i 

^     ^    '         ^         //y/l^         **^  philosophers,  poeto» 
Anna  rapit,  ^WfUjif  ilO)  gives  instance  in  a 

quite  mad,  or  tendinr//^^/  melanchSy,  •  of  a  great  'mt, 

£iellerophon,  on  thy// 

wanders  alone  ir,/  adust,  they  are  bold  and  impudait, 

weary  of  his  lif  /        -^  disposition,  apt  to  quarrel,  and  tlunk 
produced  fror  '^     ^^^9  combats,  and  their  manhood ;  furious^ 
v  Hercules  c*     ^course,  stiff,  irrefragable  and  prodigious  in 
distempera^   -and,  if  they  be  moved,  most  violent,  outra^ous, 
immateri*  7/^race,  provoke  any,  to  kill  themselves  and  oUiers; 
they  ar^/^^asj  stark  mad  bj^  fits ;   "^  they  sleep  little^  their 
ceeds  Jrfldftl^  and  fiery ;  (Guianerius)  in  their  fits  you  skaU 
the  '^ til  speak  all  manner  qftanguages^  Hebrew,  Greeks  and 
la^  t/.that  never  were  taught  or  kfuw  them  before.     Appo- 
f  fi^lin  com*  in  Pro.  sec.  SO)  speaks  of  a  mad  wcnnan  that 
y^excellent  good  Latine;  and  Rhasis  knew  another,  that 
^  prophesie  in  her  fit,  and  foretel  things  truly  to  come. 
^^jianerius  had  a  patient  could  make  Latine  verses  when  the 
^n  was  combust,  otherwise  illiterate.     Avicenna  and  some 
^fbis  adherents  will  have  these  symptomes,  when  they  happen, 
IQ  proceed  from  the  devil,  and  that  they  are  rather  danumaci, 

£8sessed,  than  mad  or  melancholy,  or  both  together,  as 
son  Pratensis  thinks ;  immiscent  se  mcUi  genii,  SfC.  but  most 
ascribe  it  to  the  humour;  which  opinion  Montaltus  {cap.  21) 
stifly  maintains,  confuting  Avicenna  and  the  rest,  referring  it 
wholly  to  the  quality  and  disposition  of  the  humour  and  sub- 
ject. Cardan  ide  rerum  var.  lib.  8.  cap.  10)  holds  these  men, 
of  all  others,  tit  to  be  assassinates,  bold,  hardy,  fierce,  and 
adventurous,  to  undertake  any  thing  by  reason  of  their  choler 
adust  *  This  humour,  saith  he,  prepares  them  to  endure  death 
itself  and  all  manner  of  torments,  with  invincible  courage ;  and 


•  Jurenis,  et  turn  vulgaris  eniditionis.  ^  Si  a  cholert,  furibundi  interficiunt 

se  et  alios;  putant  se  videre  pugoas.  *  Urioa  subtilis  et  ignea ;  parum  donnioot 

*  Tract  15.  c.  4.  "  Ad  occ  perpetranda  furore  rapti  ducuntur ;  cruciatus  quosvis 

tolerant,  ct  mortem ;  et  furore  exacerbato  audent,  et  ad  supplicia  plus  irritantur ;  minin 
•estt  quantam  babeant  in  tormentis  patientiam. 
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''tis  a  vxmJer  to  tee  with  xthat  alacrity  the^  will  imdo'po  suck 
tortarrs,  vt  mpra  naluram  res  videatur .-  ne  ascribes  mis  se- 
nerosity,  fury,  or  rather  stupidity,  to  this  adustion  of  choier 
aad  melancholy :  but  I  take  these  rather  to  be  mad  or  desperate, 
than  properly  melancholy:  for  commonly  this  humour,  so  adust 
and  hot,  degenerates  into  madness. 

If  it  come  from  melancholy  it  self  adust,  those  men  (saith 
Avicenna  *)  are  uttially  sad  and  solitcay,  and  that  coniinuaUy, 
and  in  excess,  Tiiore  than  ordinary  suspicious,  more  Jeatfid, 
atid  have  long,  sore,  and  most  convpt  imaginations ;  cold  and 
black,  bashful,  and  so  solitary,  diat  (as  '■Arnoldus  writes)  tk^ 
will  endure  no  compam/;  they  dream  (^graves  still,  and  dead 
meoy  attd  think  themsetoa  bewitched  or  dead  .*  if  it  be  extream, 
they  think  they  bear  hideous  noyses,  see  and  talk  'with  black 
men,  and  converse  JamUiariy  with  devils;  and  suck  strange 
chimeras  and  visions  (Gordonius),  or  that  they  are  possessed 
by  tfaem,  that  some  body  talks  to  them,  or  within  them.  Tales 
melaneholici  ptenanque  damoniaci  (Montaltus,  consil.  26.  ex 
Avicenna).  Valescus  de  Taranta  had  such  a  woman  in  cure, 
"^that  thought  she  had  to  do  with  the  devil !  and  Gentilis  Ful- 
goeuB  [qutest.  SS)  writes  that  he  had  a  melancholy  friend,  that 
'had  a  black  man  in  the  likeness  of  a  souldia;  stiU  following 
him  wheresoever  he  was.  Laurendus  {cap.  7)  hath  many 
stories  of  such  as  have  thought  themselves  bewitched  by  their 
enemies;  and  some  that  would  eat  no  meat,  as  being  dead. 
'Anno  1550^  an  advocate  of  Paris  fell  into  such  a  melancholy 
fit,  that  he  beliered  verily  he  was  dead ;  he  could  not  be  per- 
swaded  otherwise,  or  to  eat  or  drink,  till  a  kinsman  of  his,  a 
acbolar  of  Bourges,  did  eat  before  him,  dressed  like  a  corse. 
The  story  (saith  Serres)  was  acted  in  a  comedy  before  Charles 
the  Ninth.  Some  think  they  are  beasts,  wolves,  hws,  and 
■  CT)^  like  do^  foxes,  bray  like  asses,  and  low  like  kine,  as 
king  Prcetus  daughters.  Hildesheim  {spicil.  3.  de  Maniu)  hath 
an  example  of  a  Dutch  baron  so  affected;  and  Triacavellius 
(lib,  1.  consil,  11)  another  ofa  noble  man  in  bis  countrey, ''^^of 
thought  he  was  certain^/  a  beast,  and  would  imitate  most  ^ their 
voica,  with  many  such  symptomes,  which  may  properly  be  re- 
duced to  this  kind. 

If  it  proceed  from  the  several  combinations  of  these  four  hu- 

*  Ttlei  pliu  Ccterii  timcnt,  et  coatiaue  triilmlur;  nlde  nii|Jclaii,  (obtudiDsn 
dUlgunI;  CDmjptiuimu  bibenl  itniginationn,  &c.  '  Si  a  tncliBcholil  idtiitt. 

uiMct.  de  •eputcrii  •onuiiiat,  timnil  tic  b^dsentur.  puUnt  t  mortuoi,  adqnci  ao- 
luot.  '  Videntiic  liln  Tiden  monachoi  tugrdi  et  dBnoDc^  ct  luipeiuix  et 

monuoi.  '  Quuii  ODcle  M  cum  dBmaae  ouit  puUrit.  ■  Senper  fen 

lidine  lailitsn  nignim  pnetentem.  '  Anlboaj  de  Vcrdeur.  •  Quidim  mi^tiu 
baun  cmuUntui.  (t  pecsn  k  puluit.  at  FnHi  nlue.  ^  Buo  qaidunnugitui 

Jwun,  et  nigitus  uiaonun,  (t  uiunun  ■"■—'"—  vocai,  dEn^t. 
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mours,  or  spirits  (Here,  de  Saxon,  adds  hot,  cold,  dry,  mdit, 
dark,  confused,  setled,  constringed,  as  it  participates  of  mat- 
ter, or  is  without  matter),  the  symptomes  are  likewise  mizt 
One  thinks  himself  a  giant,  another  a  dwarf;  one  is  heavy  as 
lead,  another  is  as  light  as  a  feather.  Maroellus  Donatos 
(/.  2.  cap.  41)  makes  mention,  out  of  Seneca,  of  one  S^iecio,  t 
rich  man,  '^that  thought  himself  and  every  thing  else  he  iady 
great — great  wife,  great  horses ;  could  not  abide  little  things 
but  would  have  great  pots  to  drink  in,  great  hose,  and  great 
shoos  bigger  than  his  feet — like  her  in^Trallianus,  that  smj^ 
posed  she  could  shake  all  the  world  with  her^nger,  and  was 
afraid  to  clinch  her  hand  together,  lest  she  should  crash  the 
world  like  an  apple  in  pieces— or  him  in  Galen,  that  thoogfat 
he  was  ^  Atlas,  and  sustained  bearen  with  his  shoulders.  An- 
other thinks  himself  so  little,  that  he  can  creep  into  a  moos^ 
hole :  one  fears  heaven  will  fall  on  his  head :  a  second  is  a 
cock ;  and  such  a  one  ^  Guianerius  saitb  he  saw  at  Padoa,  that 
would  clap  his  hands  together,  and  crow.  *  Another  thinks  he 
is  a  nightmgal,  and  therefore  sings  all  the  night  lonff :  another, 
he  is  all  glass,  a  pitcher,  and  will  therefore  let  no  Dody  ocNoe 
near  him;  and  such  a  one  ^Laurentius  gives  out  upon  his 
credit,  that  he  knew  in  France.  Christophorus  a  Vega  {cap*  S. 
lib.  14),  Skenkius,  and  Marcellus  Donatus  (/•2.  cap.  I),  have 
many  such  examples,  and  one,  amongst  the  rest,  of  a  baker  in 
Ferrara,  that  thought  he  was  composed  of  butter,  and  dnnt 
not  sit  in  the  sun,  or  come  near  tlie  fire,  £9r  fear  of  being 
melted ;  of  another  that  thought  he  was  a  case  of  leather, 
artuiied  with  wind.  Some  laugn,  weep ;  some  are  mad^  some 
dejected,  moped,  in  much  agony,  some  by  fits,  others  ocn- 
tinuate,  &c.  Some  have  a  corrupt  ear  (they  think  they  bear 
musick,  or  some  hideous  noise,  as  their  phantasie  conceivea), 
corrupt  eyes,  some  smelling,  some  one  sense,  some  another. 
9  Lewis  the  eleventh  had  a  conceit  every  thing  did  stink  abool 
him :  all  the  odoriferous  perfumes  they  could  get,  woold  not 
ease  him ;  but  still  he  smelled  a  filthy  stink.  A  mdancholy 
French  poet,  in  ^Laurentius,  being  sick  of  a  fever;  and  titxiUed 
with  waking,  by  his  physicians  was  appointod  to  use  wfiffUM- 
turn  popideum  to  anoint  his  temples ;  out  he  so  distasted  the 
smelt  of  it,  that,  for  many  years  after,  all  that  eame  near  him 
he  imagined  to  scent  of  it^  and  would  let  no  man  talk  with  him 


*  Onmn  imgnt  putabtt,  uxorem  magiitniy  grandet  equo»;  abhemnt  oamui  parm; 
magna  pocula,  et  calceamenta  pedibai  roajora.  ^  lib.  I.  cap.  16.  PutavH  m 

uno  (figito  posse  totum  munduni  conterere.  *  Suitioct  liumeris  ccelam  cub 

Atlante.    AKi  cceK  ruinam  thnent  '  Cap.  1.  TracL  15.  Afiua  aegaUum  piilB^ 

alius  lutdniam.  <  Trallianus.         '  Cap.  7.  da  mt L  ■  AntlMiiy  ^  Vcniaaf. 

^  Cap.  7.  de  meU 
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but  aloof  off,  or  wear  any  new  dothes,  becaose  he  thought  BliU 
they  Bmelled  of  it ;  in  all  other  things  wise  and  dtscreet,  he 
would  talk  seniiibly,  save  only  in  this.  A  gentleman  in  Lj- 
mosen  (saith  Anthony  Verdeur),  was  penwaded  he  bad  but 
one  l^n:  affrighted  by  a  wild  boar,  that  by  chance  stroke  him 
on  the  lecg,  he  could  not  be  satisfied  his  legg  was  sound  (in 
all  othep  things  well]  until  two  Franciscans,  bv  chance  coming 
that  way,  fiilly  removed  him  from  the  conceipt.  Sed  abuntu 
Jabtdanait  auotvivtus. 


SUBSECT.  IV. 

&fmptomes  from  education,  cmtome,  conlinuance  o/*  lime,  our 
condition,  mixt  uiitk  other  diseases,  lyjits,  inclination,  ^c. 

J\.  NOTHER  great  occaaian  of  the  varie^  of  these  symptomet 
proceeds  from  custom,  discipline,  education,  and  uveral  in- 
cJinations.  'This  humour  will  imprint  in  melancholy  men 
the  ol^ects  most  answerable  to  their  condiUou  of  life,  and  ordi- 
nary actions,  and  dispose  men  according  to  their  several  studies 
and  collinn.  If  an  ambitious  man  become  melancholy,  he 
forthwith  thinks  he  is  a  king,  an  emperour,  a  monarch,  and 
walks  alone,  pleasing  himself  with  a  vain  hope  of  some  future 
preferment,  or  present,  as  he  supposeth,  and  withal  acts  a 
lords  part,  takes  upon  him  to  be  some  statesman, or  magnifioo* 
makes  congies,  gives  entertainments,  looks  Ing,  Sec  Francisco 
Saosovino  records  of  a  melancholy  man  in  Cremona,  that  would 
not  be  induced  to  believe,  but  that  he  was  pope,  gave  pardons, 
made  cardinals,  &c  >■  Chrislophorus  a  Vega  makes  mention 
of  another  of  his  acquaintance,  that  thought  he  was  a  king 
driven  from  his  kingdom,  and  was  very  anxious  to  recover 
his  estate.  A  covetous  person  is  still  conversant  about  pur- 
fjmaing  of  lands  and  ten«neiits,  plotting  in  bis  mind  how  to 
compass  such  and  such  mannors,  as  if  he  were  already  lard  o^ 
and  able  to  go  through  with  it;  all  he  sees  is  his,  re  or  spet 
he  hath  devoured  it  in  nc^,  <»  else  in  conceit  esteems  it  hU 
own ;  like  him  in  'Athoueus,  that  thought  all  the  slups  in 
the  haven  to  be  his  own.  A  lascivious  inamorato  plots  all  the 
day  long  to  please  his  mistriss,  acts  and  struts,  and  carries 
himself,  as  if  she  were  in  presence,  still  dreaming  of  her,  as 
Famplulus  of  his  Glycerium,  or  as  some  do  in  their  moroing 


lenraii  putai 
>  iaPinMum 


putavil  regno  eipultum. 
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sleep.  '^Marcellas  Donatus  knew  such  a  gentlewoman  in 
Mantua,  called  Elionora  Meliorina,  that  constantly  belieted 
she  was  married  to  a  king,  and  ^  would  kneel  down  and  talk 
with  him,  as  if  he  had  been  there  present  with  his  associates; 
and  if  she  had  found  by  chance  a  piece  of  glass  in  a  muck-bill 
or  in  the  street,  she  would  say  that  it  was  a  jewell  sent  from 
her  lord  and  husband.  If  devout  and  religious,  he  is  all  for 
&fiting,  prayer,  ceremonies,  alms,  interpretations,  visions,  pro- 
phecies, revelations ;  ^  he  is  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  M 
of  the  spirit;  one  while  he  is  saved,  another  while  damned,  or 
still  troubled  in  mind  for  his  sins;  the  devil  will  surely  have 
him,  8ic.  More  of  these  in  the  third  partition  of  love-melan- 
choly. ^  A  scholars  mind  is  busied  about  his  studies ;  he  ap- 
plauds himself  for  that  he  hath  done,  or  hopes  to  do,  one 
while  fearing  to  be  out  in  his  next  exercise,  another  while 
contemning  all  censures;  envies  one,  emulates  another;  or 
else,  with  indefatigable  pains  and  meditation,  consumes  him- 
self. So  of  the  rest,  ail  which  vary  according  to  the  more 
remiss  and  violent  impres»on  of  the  object,  or  as  the  humour 
it  self  is  intended  or  remitted :  f6r  some  are  so  gently  melan- 
choly, that,  in  all  their  carriage,  and  to  the  outward  a|^re- 
faension  of  others,  it  can  haroiy  be  discerned,  yet  to  them  ai\ 
intolerable  burden,  and  not  to  be  endured.  '  Quadam  ocadioy 
quadam  manifesta;  some  signs  are  manifest  and  obvious  to 
all  at  ail  times,  some  to  few,  or  seldom,  or  hardly  perceived: 
let  them  keep  their  own  counsel,  none  will  take  notice  or 
suspect  them.  They  do  not  express  in  outward  shew  their 
depraved  imaginations  (as  'Hercules  de  Saxonia  observesX 
btk  conceal  them  wholly  to  themselves^  and  are  very  wise  meUj 
as  I  have  often  seen:  some  fear ;  some  do  not  fear  at  ally  as 
such  as  think  themselves  kings  or  dead ;  some  have  more  signs, 
some  fewer,  some  great,  some  less;  some  vex,  fret,  still  tear, 
grieve,  lament,  suspect,  laugh,  sing,  weep,  cfaafe^  &c.  by  fits 
/as  I  have  said),  or  more  during  and  permanent.  Some  dote 
"^in  one  thin^,  are  most  childisn,  ana  ridiculous^  and  to  be 
wondred  at  m  that,  and  yet,  for  all  other  matters,  most  dis- 
creet and  wise.  To  some  it  is  in  diqxKition,  to  another  in 
habit;  and,  as  they  write  of  heat  and  cold,  we  may  say  of  this 
humour,  one  is  melancholicus  ad  octo,  a  second  two  degrees 
less,  a  third  halfway.     'Tis  super-particular,  sesquidlteraj  ses- 

■  De  hift  Med.  minb.  lib.  2.  cap.  1 .  ^  Genibui  flexis  loqui  cum  iOo  roluit, 

et  adstare  jam  turn  putaTit,  &c  «  Grordonhis.  Quod  sit  pr^>beta,  et  ioSatut 

a  Spiritu  Sancto.  ^  Qui  forensibus  caussis  intudat,  nil  nisi  arresta  cogitat.  et 

tupplicet  libeUot ;  alius  non  nisi  versus  facit     P.  Forestus.  *  Gordooius. 

<"  Verbo  non  exprimunt,  nee  opere,  sed  alti  mente  recoodunt ;  et  sunt  Yiri  prndentissinui 
quos  ego  saepe  novi  (  cum  multi  sint  sine  tJmore»  ut  qui  se  reges  et  raortuot  putaot ; 
plura  signa  quidani  habent»  pauciora,  roiyora,  minora. 
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qmteirtiay  and  superbipartiens  tertias^  quintas  melancholia  4^. 
all  those  geometrical  proportions  are  too  little  to  expreii  ft. 
^It  comes  to  many  byjits^  and  goes;  to  others  it  is  cantinuait: 
many  (saith  ^Faventinus)  in  spring  andfall  only  are  molested^* 
some  once  a  year,  as  that  Roman,  ^  Galen  speaks  of;  (^one, 
at  the  conjunction  of  the  moon  alone,  or  some  unfortunate 
aspects,  at  such  and  such  set  hours  and  times,  like  the  sea- 
tiaes;  to  some  women  when  they  be  with  chUd,  as  *  Plater 
notes,  never  otherwise;  to  others  'tis  setled  and  fixed:  to  one^ 
led  about  and  variable  still  by  that  ignis Jatttus  of  phantasie, 
like  an  arthritis,  or  running  gout,  'tis  here  and  there,  and  in 
every  joint,  always  molesting  some  part  or  other;  or  if  die 
body  be  free,  in  a  myriad  of  forms  exercising  the  mind.  A 
second,  once  peradventure  in  his  life,  hath  a  most  grievous  fit, 
once  in  seven  years,  once  in  five  years,  even  to  the  extremi^ 
of  madness,  death,  or  dotage,  and  that  upon  some  feral  acci- 
dent or  perturbation,  terrible  object,  and  that  for  a  time,  never 
perhaps  so  before,  never  after.  A  third  is  moved  upon  all 
such  troublesome  objects,  cross  fortune,  disaster,  and  violent 


passions,  otherwise  free,  once  troubled  in  three  or  four  years, 
in  good  company,  is  most  jocund,  and  of  a  good  complexion ; 


A  fourth,  if  things  be  to  his  mind,  or  he  in  action,  well  pleased 


if  idle,  or  alone^  d  la  mortj  or  carryed  away  wholly  with 
pleasant  dreams  and  phantasies,  but  if  once  crossed  and  di»- 
pleased, 

Pectore  concipiet  nil  nisi  triste  suo: 

his  countenance  is  altered  on  a  sudden,  his  heart  heavy;  irk- 
some thoughts  crucifie  his  soul,  and  in  an  instant  he  is  moped 
or  weary  of  his  life,  he  will  kill  himself  A  fifth  complains  in 
his  ytmth,  a  sixth  in  his  middle  age^  the  last  in  his  old  age. 

Generally  thus  much  we  may  conclude  of  melancholy — ^that 
it  is  ^most  pleasant  at  first,  I  say,  mentis  gratissimus  error,  a 
most  ddightsome  humour,  to  be  alone,  dw^  alone,  walk  alone, 
meditate,  lye  in  bed  whole  dayes,  dreaming  awake  as  it  were, 
and  frame  a  thousand  phantastical  imaginations  unto  them- 
selves. They  are  never  better  pleased  man  when  they  are  so 
doing :  they  are  in  Paradise  for  the  time,  and  cannot  well  en- 
dure to  be  interrupt ;  with  him  in  the  poet, 


rpol!  me  occidistis^  aroici^ 


Non  serv^tis,  ait 
you  have  undone  him,  he  complains,  if  you  trouble  him :  tell 

*  Trallianui,  liU  1. 16.  Alii  intervalla  quaed&m  babent,  ut  etiam  coDiueta  administrent ; 
alii  in  continuo  delirio  sunt,  &c.  *>  Prag.  mag.  Vere  tantum  et  auturono.  *  Lib. 
de  humoribua.  '  Guianerius.  '  Be  mentis  alienat.  cap.  3.  ^  Lerinua 

Lemnius,  Jason  Pratensis.  J91sn<lA  *b  initio.  s  Hor. 


1> 
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him  what  inconvenience  will  follow,  what  will  ^be  the  event; 
all  is  one;  canis  ad  vomitum :  » 'tis  so  pleasant,  he  cannot  re- 
frain. He  may  thus  continue  peradventure  many  years  by 
reason' of  a  strong  temperature,  or  some  mixture  of  business, 
which  ma^  divert  his  cogitations :  but,  at  the  Inst,  kesa  imo' 
gincUioj  his  phantasie  is  crazed,  and,  now  habituated  to  sudi 
toyes,  cannot  but  work  still  like  a  fat ;  the  scene  alters  upon  a 
sudden;  fear  and  sorrow  supplant  those  pleasing  thoughts; 
suspicion,  discontent,  and  perpetual  anxiety  succeed  in  their 
places ;  so  by  litde  and  little,  by  that  shooing^horn  of  idle- 
ness, and  voluntary  solitariness,  Melancholy,  this  feral  fiend, 
is  drawn  on ;  and 

^  Quantum  vertice  ad  auras 
^thereas^  tftntum  radice  In  Tartara  tendit : 

it  was  not  so  delicious  at  first,  as  it  is  now  bitter  and  harsh :  a 
cankered  soul  macerated  with  cares  and  discontents,  iadium 
xntcBf  impatience,  agony,  inconstancy,  irresolution,  precipitate 
them  unto  unspeakable  miseries.  They  cannot  endure  com- 
_  any,  liffht,  or  life  it  self,  some ;  unfit  for  action,  and  the  like. 
^  Their  Dodies  are  lean  and  dryed  up,  withered,  ugly,  their 
looks  harsh,  very  dull,  and  their  souls  tormented,  as  they  are 
more  or  less  intangled^  as  the  humour  hath  been  intended],  or 
according  to  the  continuance  of  time  they  have  been  troubled. 
To  discern  all  which  symptomes  the  better,  ^  Rhasis  the 
Arabian  makes  three  degrees  of  them.  The  first  is  ^ falsa  co^ 
giiatioj  false  conceits  nnd  idle  thoughts ;  to  niisconstrue  and 
amplifie,  a^ravating  every  thing  they  conceive  or  fi^ai' :  the 
second  ia,  falsa  cogitata  loqm'j  to  talk  to  therasetves,  or  to  use 
inarticulate,  incondite  voices,  speeches,  obsolete  gestures^  and 
plainly  to  utter  their  minds  and  conceits  of  their  hearts  by 
their  words  and  actions,  as  to  laugh,  weep,  to  be  silent,  not  to 
sleep,  eat  their  meat,  &c.  the  third  is  to  put  in  practice  that 
which  they  think  or  speak.  Savanarola  {Rub,  11.  tracLS. 
cap.  I.  de  iPgritudine)  confirms  as  much:  ^when  he  begins  to 
express  that  in  wordsj  which  he  conceives  in  his  hearty  or  talks 
idfy,  or  goes  Jrom  one  thing  to  another  (which  ^  Gordonius 
calls  nee  caput  habentioj  nee  caudam),  he  is  in  the  middle  way : 
^butf  when  he  begins  to  act  it  likewise^  and  to  put  his  fopperies 
in  execution,  he  is  then  in  the  extent  of  melancholy  or  madness 

*  Facilis  descensus  Averni.         ^  Virg.       '  Corpus  cadaverosum.  Psa.  67.  CarioM 
est  fiicies  mcA  pfsa  cgritudine  animae.  ^  Lib.  9.  ad  Almansorem.  •  PracticI 

majone.  ^  Quum  ore  loquitur  quze  corde  concepit,  quura  subito  de  una  re  ad 

aliud  transit,  neque  rationem  de  aliquo  reddit,  tunc  est  in  medio :  at  quum  indpit  operari 
qnse  loquiUur,  in  smmno  gradu  est.  *  Cap.  19.  Partic.  'i.  Loquitur  secum,  et 

ad  alios,  ac  si  vere  praesentes.  Aug.  c.  1 1.  lib.  de  cura  pro  mortuis  gerenda.  RlMiiB. 
h  Qiumi  res  ad  hoc  devemt,  ut  et,  qu«  Gfigkare  c<Eperit»  ore  promat,  atq«ie  aoU  per* 
niisceat,  turn  perfecta  melaocboUe  est. 
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it  welf.  This  progress  of  melancholy  you  shall  easily  observe 
in  them  that  have  been  so  affected :  they  go  smiling  to  them* 
selves  at  first,  at  length  they  laugh  out ;  at  first  solitary,  at  last 
they  can  endure  no  company :  or,  if  they  do,  they  are  now 
dizards,  past  sense  and  stiame,  quite  moped ;  they  care  not 
what  they  say  or  do;  all  their  actions,  words,  vestures,  are 
furious  or  ridiculous.  At  first  his  mind  is  troub&L;  he  doA 
not  attend  what  is  said ;  if  you  can  tell  him  a  tale,  he  cryes  at 
last,  what  said  you?  but  in  the  end  he  mutters  to  himself,  as 
old  women  do  many  timesi  or  old  men  when  they  sit  alone; 
upon  a  sudden  they  laugh,  whoop,  hollow,  or  run  away,  and 
swear  they  see  or  hear  players,  *  devils,  hobgoblins,  ff hosts; 
strike,  or  strut,  &c  grow  humorous  in  the  end.  Like  mm  in 
the  poet — scB'pe  dticentoSf  stepe  decern  servos— he  will  dress  him- 
self, and  undress,  careless  at  last,  grows  insensible^  stupid,  or 
mad.  ^  He  howls  like  a  woolf,  barks  like  a  dog,  and  raves  like 
Ajax  and  Orestes,  hears  musick  and  outcryes,  which  no  man 
dise  hears;  as  <^he  did  whom  Amatus  Lusitanus  mentioned! 
{cent.  S.  cura  55)y  or  that  woman  in  ^  Springer,  that  spake 
many  languages,  and  said  she  was  possessed ;  that  farmer,  in 
^  Prosper  Calenus,  that  disputed  and  discoursed  learnedly  in 
philosophy  and  astronomy,  with  Alexander  Achilles  his  master, 
at  Boloigne  in  Italy.     But  of  these  I  have  already  spoken. 

Who  can  suiBSciently  speak  of  these  symptomes,  or  prescribe 
mles  to  comprehend  them  ?  As  Echo  to  the  painter  in  Auso^ 
nins,  vane,  quid  affectc^j  4*^.  foolish  fellow,  what  wilt?  if  yon 
must  needs  paint  me,  paint  a  voice,  et  similem  si  vis  pingere^ 
pinge  sonum :  if  you  will  describe  melancholy,  describe  a  phan« 
tastical  conceit,  a  corrupt  imagination,  vain  thoughts  and  dif- 
ferent ;  which  who  can  do  ?  The  four  and  twenty  letters  make 
no  more  variety  of  words  in  divers  languages,  than  melancholy 
conceits  produce  diversity  of  symptomes  in  several  persons. 
They  are  irregular,  obscure^  various,  so  infinite,  Proteus  him- 
self IS  not  so  divers ;  you  may  as  well  make  the  moon  a  new 
^XMftt,  as  a  true  character  of  a  mdlancholy  man;  as  soon  find 
the  motion  of  a  bird  in  the  air,  as  the  heart  of  man,  a  melan- 
4;holy  man.  They  are  so  confused,  I  say,  divers,  intermixt 
with  other  diseases — as  the  species  be  confounded  f which  ^I 
have  shewed)  so  are  the  symptomes;  sometimes  with  head- 
ach,  cachexia,  dropsie,  stone  ^as  you  may  perceive  by  those 
several  examples  and  illustrations,  collected  by  sHildesheim, 
spicil. 2.  Mercurialis, consii.  118.  cap. 6.  et\\)y  with  head-ach, 

*  MeUncholicus  se  videre  et  audire  puUt  daexnones.     IjvnXiti,  de  spectris,  j»r.  S. 
9ap.  2.  ^  Wienis,  L  3.  e.  31.  «  Michael,  a  musician.  ^  Malleo  malef* 

•  Lib.  de  atrii  bile.  ^  Part  1.  Subs.  2.  Memb.  2.  •  De  delirio,  meUnchoIia». 
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epilepsie,  priapismus  (Trincavellius,  consiL  12.  lib.  1.  consil.  89.) 
with  gout,  caninus  appetitm  (Montanus,  consiL  26.  ^c.  23. 2S4. 
249)9  with  falling-sickness,  head-ach,  rert^,  lycanthropb, 
&c.  (J.  Caesar  Claudinus,  consult,  4.  consult.  80.  et  1 16)  with 
gout,  agues,  hemroids,  stone,  &c.  Who  can  distinguish  these 
meUmcnoly  symptomes  so  intermixt  with  others,  or  apph 
them  to  their  several  kinds,  confine  them  into  method  ?  T» 
hard,  I  ccHifess;  yet  I  have  disposed  of  them  as  I  could,  and 
will  descend  to  particularize  them  according  to  their  species: 
for  hitherto  I  have  expatiated  in  more  general  lists  or  terms, 
speaking  promiscuously  of  such  ordinary  si^s,  which  occur 
amongst  writers.  Not  that  they  are  all  to  be  found  in  one 
man ;  for  that  were  to  paint  a  monster  or  chimera,  not  a  man ; 
but  some  in  one,  some  in  another,  and  that  successively  or  at 
several  times. 

Which  I  have  been  the  more  curious  to  express  and  report, 
not  to  upbraid  anv  miserable  man,  or  by  way  of  derision  (I 
rather  pity  them),  but  the  better  to  discern,  to  apply  remedies 
unto  them ;  and  to  shew  that  the  best  and  soundest  of  us  all  is 
in  great  danger;  how  much  we  ought  to  fear  our  own  fickle 
estates,  remember  our  miseries  and  vanities,  examine  and  ha- 
miliate  our  selves,  seek  to  God,  and  call  to  him  for  mercy, 
that  needs  not  look  for  any  rods  to  scourge  our  selves,  sin^ 
we  carry  them  in  our  bowets,  and  that  our  souls  are  in  a  mi* 
serable  captivity,  if  the  light  of  grace  and  heavenly  tnidi  dodi 
not  shine  continually  upon  us;  and  by  our  discretion  to  mo- 
derate our  selves,  to  be  more  circumspect  and  wary  in  the 
midst  of  these  dangers. 


MEMB.  II.    SUBSECT.  I. 

Symptomes  of  Head-Melancholy. 

If  *no  symptomes  appear  about  the  stomachy  nor  the  blood  be 
misqffected^  and  fear  and  sorraoo  continue ^  it  is  to  be  thought 
the  brain  it  self  is  troubled^  by  reason  of  a  melanchofy  juyce 
bred  in  it^  or  otherwayes  conveyed  into  it;  and  that  eviljiyce 
is  from  the  distemperature  of  the  part^  or  left  after  some  in- 
flammation. Thus  far  Piso.  But  this  is  not  al waves  true; 
for  blood  and  hypochondries  both  are  often  afiected  even  in 
head-melancholy.  ^Hercules  de  Saxoni&  differs  here  fix>m 
the  common  current  of  writers,  putting  peculiar  signs  of  head- 

*  Kicbolas  Piso.  Si  signa  circa  ventriculum  non  apparent,  nee  noguis  male  aflce^ 
tus,  et  adsunt  timqr  et  montitia,  cerebrum' ipsum  esdstimanduin  est,  &c.  *>  Tracts 
de  meL  c  13,  &c    Ex  intenip^rie  spirituum,  et  cerebri  motu  et  tenebresitate. 
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melancholy,  from  the  sole  distemperatiu-e  of  epirits  in  the 
brain,  as  they  are  (lot,  cold,  dry,  moist,  ail  xUthout  matter, 
from  the  motion  alone,  and  tenebrosity  of  spirits.  Of  melan- 
choly which  proceeds  from  humours  by  adustion,  he  treats 
apart,  with  their  several  symptomes  and  cures.  The  common 
signs,  if  it  bo  by  essence  in  the  head,  are  rttddinesi  offace,  high 
sanguine  complexion,  most  part,  {ruborc  saturato,  '  one  calls  it)  a. 
blewiah',  Olid  sometimes  fiill  of  pumpies,  with  red  eyes.  {Avi- 
cenuo,  /.  3.  Fen.  2.  Tract.  4.  c.  18.  Duretus,  and  others  out 
of  Galen  de  affect.  I.  3.  c.  6).  ''  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  to  this 
of  redness  of  lace,  adds  heaviness  of  the  head,  fixed  atid  kollaw 
eyes.  '  If  it  proceed  from  dryness  of  the  brain,  then  their 
heads  xcill  be  light,  lerliginous,  and  they  most  apt  to  laake,  and 
to  continue  whole  motUlts  together  -without  sleep.  Few  excre- 
ments in  their  eyes  and  nostrils  .-  and  often  bald  by  reason  of 
excess  ofdTyness,  Monultus  adds  (c.  17).  If  it  proceeds  f^om 
moisture,  ditlnees,  drowsiness,  head-ach  follows;  and  (as 
Salla'^t  Salvianus,  c.  1. 1.  2.  out  of  his  own  experience  found) 
epileptical,  with  a  multitude  of  humours  in  the  head.  They 
are  very  bashful,  if  ruddy,  apt  to  blush,  and  to  be  red  upon 
all  occasions,  prtvsertim  si  metiis  accesseril.  But  the  chiefest 
symptome  to  discern  this  species,  as  I  have  said,  is  this,  that 
there  be  no  notable  signs  in  the  stomach,  hypochondrics,  or 
elsewhere,  digna,  as  ''  Mootaltus  terms  them,  or  of  greater 
note,  because  oftentimes  the  passions  of  the  stomach  concurr 
witii  them.  Wind  is  common  to  all  three  species,  and  is  not 
excluded,  only  that  of  the  hypoohondrles  is  'more  windy  than 
the  rest,  saiih  HoUerius.  Aetius  {letrab.  I.  2.  se.  2.  c.  9.  et  10) 
maintains  the  same:  ifthere  be  more  signs,  and  more  evident,  in 
the  head  than  elsewhere,  the  head  is  primarily  affected,  and  pre- 
scribes head  melancholy  to  be  cured  by  meats  (amongst  the  rest) 
void  of  wind,  and  good  Juyce,  not  excluding  wind,  or  corrupt 
blood,  even  in  head-melancholy  itself:  but  these  sjwcies  are 
oflen  confouuded,  and  so  are  their  symptonies,  as  1  have  already 
proved.  The  symptomes  of  the  mind  arc  superfluous  and  con- 
tinual ct^tations;  'for,  -oAen  the  head  is  heated,  it  scorcheth 


•  Facie  tunt  rubenle  el  lirescentc,  quibus  eliim  Dli[]uini)a  adiunl  puitulK.  ^  Jo. 
Piptlieon,  cip.  Je  Mel.  Si  cerebrum  primario  affirlaiur,  adtum  capiiii  gnvitu,  fixi 
Dculi,  &c.  '  Laurent,  rap.  5.  Si  ice[cbia,ex  liccitile,  iDm  capitis  crit  1«viU>,  ajtji, 
vigilii,  pauritaiiuperfluitatuminocuiiaetnaribui.  ''  Si  nuUadJgaaloiavenlcioila, 
quoniami  in  hic  melancholia  capitli,«u^a  nonnunquani  veatriculi  paibemata  coikinti 
duo  enim  hec  membra  libi  invicem  afiecliouem  trannniltunt.  *  I'oatiema  migia 

Rmunaa.  '  SI  minua  moleatiK  cini  >ra(riculiim  aut  Tcntrem,  in  lia  cciebrum 

^mario  affieitur ;  et  curare  oportei  huac  afiecluni,  per  ciboa  flatlla  eitariFi,  ft  bniiE 
nmcoctionia,  &e.  nro  rerebtuin  aHidtur  aioe  TenlriculD.  i  Sangulnem  aduril  caput 
?a1idiiii> ;  e(  inde  fumi  mrlaochulici  adueti  aniRium  exagilanl. 
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the  blood;  and  from  thence  proceed  melanchohf  jfwnesy  tniic* 
trouble  the  i»iW  ( Avicenna)?  They  are  very  cholerick,  and  soon 
hot,  solitary,  sad,  often  silent,  watchful,  discontent  (MontaUus, 
cap.  24).  If  any  thuig  trouble  them,  they  cannot  sleep,  butfret 
themselves  still,  till  another  object  mitigate,  or  time  wear  it  out. 
They  have  grievous  passions,  and  immoderate  perturbations  of 
the  mind,  fear,  sorrow,  &c.  yet  not  so  oontinuate,  but  that  they 
are  sometimes  merry,  apt  to  profuse  laughter  (which  is  more  to 
be  wondred  at),  and  that  by  the  authority  of  •  Galen  himself,by  a 
reason  of  mixture  of  blood ;  prisrubrijocosis  delectantta-y  et  ini- 
9ores  plerumque  sunt :  if  they  be  ruddy,  they  are  delighted  in 
jests,  and  oftentimes  scoffers  themselves,  conceited,  and  (as  Ro- 
dericus  a  Vega  comments  on  that  place  of  Galen)  merry,  witty, 
c^  a  pleasant  disposition,  and  yet  grievously  melancholy  anon 
after.  Omnia  discunt  sine  doctore^  saith  Aretaeus:  they  learn 
mdiout  a  teacher :  and,  as  ^  Laurentius  supposeth,  those  feral 
passions  and  symptomes  of  such  as  think  themselves  glass, 
pitchers,  feathers,  &c.  speak  strange  lan^ages,  proceed  a  colore 
cerebri  (if  it  be  in  excess),  from  the  brains  distempered  heat 


SUBSECT.  II. 

Sk/mptomes  qfwindx/  Hypochondriacal  Melanchofy. 

In  this  hypochondriacal  orjlatuaus  melancholy^  the  ^jfmptomes 
are  so  ambiguous^  (saith  ^  Crato,  in  a  counsel  of  his  for  a  noble- 
woman) that  the  most  exquisite  physicians  cannot  determine  of 
the  part  affected.  Matthew  Flaccius,  consulted  about  a  noble 
matron,  confessed  as  much,  that  in  this  malady,  he,  with  Hol- 
kriu8,Fracastorius,Falopius,  and  others,  being  to  give  their  sen- 
tence of  a  party  labouring  of  hypochondriacal  melancholy,coald 
not  find  out  by  the  symptomes,  which  part  was  moat  espedaDy 
aflbcted :  some  said  the  womb,  some  heart,  some  stomachy  &c 
and  therefore  Crato  {consiL  24.  lib.  1)  boldly  avers,  Uiat,  in  this 
diversity  of  symptomes  which  commonly  accompany  this  disease, 
**  no  physician  can  truly  say  what  part  is  aJictecL  Galen  (lib.  S. 
de  loc.  affect.)  reckons  up  these  ordinarv  symptomes  (which  all 
the  neotericks  repeat)  out  of  Diocles ;  only  tnis  fault  he  finds  with 
him,  that  he  puts  not  fear  and  sorrow  amongst  the  other  signs. 

•  Lib.  de  loc  affect  cap.  6.  •»  Cap.  6.  «  HOdesheim,  ipiciL  I.  dc 

hypochondriao&  melaacfaolui,  adeo  anbigua  sunt  symptomata^ut  etiam  exep 
BicNiici  de  looo  aifecto  statuere  noo  posunU  <^Medict  de  loco  aflecto 

statuere. 
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TrincaveUius  ezcusetfa  Diodes  {lib.  S.  consU.  35),'bec8iiBe  t^at 
oftentimes,  in  a  stnxig  head  and  constitntioii,  a  generous  sj^rit, 
and  a  valiant,  these  sym^omes  appear  not,  by  reason  of  bis 
Talour  and  coumj^  *  Hercules  de  Saxonij  (to  whom  I  Eub- 
•cribe)  is  of  tfae  uime  mind  (which  I  have  before  touohed)  that 
Jear  and  sorrtm  are  not  general  symptomes:  some  fear,  and 
are  not  sad ;  some  be  sad,  and  fear  not ;  some  neither  fear  nor 
erieve.  He  rest  are  these,  beside  fear  and  sorrow,  "  sharp 
beiehings,  JiUsoinf  crudities,  heat  in  the  haaxls,  wind  and 
rtatkHng  in  the  guts,  vehtment-  gripings,  pain  in  the  belly  ami 
stomath  sometimes,  after  meat  that  is  hard  of  concoction, 
vaieb  watering  of  the  stomach,  and  moist  apittte,  cold  svxat, 
importuBus  sudor,  tmseasonaUe  sweat  ail  over  the  hody,  (as 
Oclaviiis  HoratiaQus,  lib.  2.  cop.  5.  calls  it)  cold  Jotptts,  ta- 
digettions ,-  *  they  cannot  endure  their  ami  jvisome  bekhm^  ,■ 
eoaiimial  wind  about  their  kypockondries,  heat  and  griping  in 
their  bmoeb;  precordia  sursum  convelluntur,  midnff,  and 
bometa  are  pulled  up ,-  the  veins  abotd  their  eyes  look  red,  and 
swell  from  vapours  and  wind.  Their  ears  sing  now  and 
than  ;  Tertigo  and  giddiness  comes  by  fits,  turbu&nt  dreams, 
driness,  leanness^  apt  they  are  to  sweat  upon  all  oecasions,  of  aQ 
colours  and  compleaions.  Many  of  them  are  high  coloored, 
•specially  after  mieals ;  which  STrnptome  Cardinal  Ceesi us  was 
much  tronblcd  with,  and  of  which  he  complained  to  Prosper 
Calenus  his  physician,  he  could  not  eat,  or  drink  a  cup  of 
wine,  but  he  was  as  red  in  the  face,  as  if  he  had  been  at  a 
maiors  feast.     That  symptome  alone  vexeth  many.     **  Some 

rin  are  black,  pale,  rudd^ ;  sometime  their  shoulders  and 
ulder-blades  ake;  there  is  a  leaping  all  over  their  bodies, 
sodden  tremblino,  a  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  that  cardiaca 
passio,  grief  in  the  mouth  of  the  stomach,  which  maketh  the 
patient  mink  his  heart  it  self  aketh,  and  sometimes  suflbcation, 
difficidtas  anhelitOs,  short  breatli,  hard  wind,  strong  puls^ 
swooning.  Montanus  {coasil.  55),  TrincaveJlius  {lib.  S.  consil. 
SO.  et  37),  Fernelius  (ami.  iHX,  Frambesmdus  (consult,  lib.  I. 
eonsil.  17),  Hildesbeim,  Claudmus,  &c.  give  instance  of  every 
particular.  The  peculiar  symptomes,  which  properly  belong  to 
eodi  part,  be  theae.     If  it  proceed  from  the  stomach,  saith 

•  TncL  pDMumo  de  hkL  TaUrn  edit.  1630.  per  Boiettum  Bibliop.  cip.  3. 
^  Add)  ninui,  erudlUto.  «tui  in  pmcordiis,  llatui,  interdum  renlricuU  dDlom 
iv^iwiMtBi  nDntoque  obo  niBcoctu  difficili,  iputum  humiduai  idi]ue  mullmn 
Mqu(tiir,&c.  Hip.Uh.  da  mcL  O^nui.MelucliuialhiBpat  Aelia,  Allonurui.  FUo, 
MonUUui,  Bruel,  Wecter,  4c.  '  Ores  pnecordii  de  imidui  tnflilione 

queruntur;  eu  cum  (udore  lotiiu  CDrporii  impoituna,  frigidoi  articuliM  »pe  paliunlur, 
indkg«d0D<  taborant,  niciui  >uoi  inuavei  p«riiiwT*»cunl,  »i«cenim  dnlores  tiibaot. 
'  Hoatiltui,  c.  13.  Weditr,  Fuebniu,  c.  13.  Altoniuui,  c.  7.  Lturenliiu.  c.  73. 
Bruel,  Oordm, 

E£2 
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*  Savanarola,  'tis  full  of  pain,  wind.     Guianerius  adds,  ver- 
tigo, nausea^  much  spitting,  &c.      If  from  the  myrache,  a 
swelling  and  wind  in  the  hypochondries,  a  loathing,  and  appe- 
tite to  vomit,  pulling  upward.     If  from  the  heart,  akingand 
trembling  of  it,  much  heaviness.     Jf  from  the  liver,  there  is 
usually  a  pain  in  the  right  hypochondry.     If  from  the  spleen, 
hardness  and  grief  in  the  left  hypochondry,  a  rumbling,  much 
appetite  and  small  digestion  (Avicenna).     If  from  the  mesa- 
rajfck  veins  and  liver  on  the  other  side,  little  or  no  appetite 
(Here,  de  Saxoni^).    If  from  the  hypochondries,  a  rumbling  in- 
flation, concoction  is  hindred,  often  belching,  &c.     And  from 
these  crudities,  windy  vapours  ascend  up  to  the  brain,  which 
trouble  the  imagination,  and  cause  fear,  sorrow,  dulness,  heavi- 
ness, many  terrible  conceits  and  chimeras,  as  Lemnius  well 
observes  (l.  \,  c.\6)i  as  ^a  black  and  thick  cloud  covers  the 
suHj  and  intercepts  his  beams  and  lights  so  doth  this  melan- 
choly vapour  obnubilate  the  mind^  inforce  it  to  many  absurd 
thoughts  and  imaginationsj  and  compel  good,  wise,  honest, 
discreet  men  (arising  to  the  brain  from  tne  ^  lower  parts,  ai 
smoak  out  of  a  chimney)  to  dote,  speak,  and  do  that  which 
becomes  them  not,  their  persons,  callings,  wisdoms.     One,  by 
reason  of  those  ascending  vapours  and  gripings  rumbling  be- 
neath, will  not  be  perswaded  but  that  he  hath  a  serpent  in  hb 
guts,  a  viper  5  another,  frogs.     Trallianus  relates  a  story  of  a 
woman,  that  imagined  she  had  swallowed  an  eel,  or  a  serpent; 
and  Felix  Platerus  (observat,  lib.  1)  hath  a  most  memorable 
example  of  a  countreyman  of  his,  that  by  chance  falling  into 
a  pit  where  frogs  and  frogs-spawn  was,  and  a  little  ot  that 
water  swallowed,  1)egan  to  suspect  that  heliad  likewise  swal- 
lowed frogs  spawn ;  and,  with  that  conceit  and  fear,  his  phan- 
tasie  wrought  so  far,  that  he  verily  thought  he  had  young  live 
ft'ogs  in  his  belly,  qui  vivebant  ex  alimento  suo^  that  lived  by 
his  nourishment,  and  was  so  certainly  perswaded  of  it,  that,  for 
many  years  following,  he  could  not  be  rectified  in  his  conceit: 
he  studied  phvsick  seven  years  together,  to  cure  himself,  tra- 
velled into  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  to  conferr  with  the  best 
physicians  aboflt  it,  and,  anno  1609,  asked  his  counsel  amongst 
the  rest     He  told  him  it  was  wind,  his  conceipt,  &c  but  mor- 
dicus  contradicercy  et  ore  et  scriptis  probare   nitebatur:   no 
saying  would  serve :  it  was  no  wind,  but  real  frogs :  and  do 
fou  not  hear  them  croak  ?    Platerus  would  have  deceived  him, 
)y  putting  live  frogs  into  his  excrements :  but  he,  being  a  phy- 
sician himself,  would  not  be  dece^^,  vir  prudens  alias,  et 


I 


*■  Pract  major.  Dolor  in  eo  et  ventositas.  nausea.  >>  Ut  atra  densaqoe  nubet, 

foli  ofiusa,  radios  et  lumen  ejus  intercipit  ei  ofTuscat :  sic,  &c.  «  Ui  fumus  t 

camino. 
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Oocttis,  a  wise  and  learned  man  otherwise,  a  doctor  of  physick; 
and  afier  seven  years  dotage  in  this  kind,  a  pkantasid  liberatm 
€st,  he  was  cured.  Laurentius  and  Gdulart  have  inany  such 
examples,  if  you  be  desirous  to  read  them.  One  commodity, 
above  the  rest  which  are  melancholy,  these  windy  flatuous  have 
— -fuciWa  inierval/a  :  their  symptomes  and  pains  are  not  usu- 
ally so  conUnuate  as  the  rest,  but  come  by  fits,  fear  and  sorrow 
and  the  rest :  yet,  in  another,  they  exceed  all  others ;  and  that 
is,  '  they  are  luxurious,  incontinent,  and  prone  to  venery,  hy 
reason  of  wind,  et  facile  amant,  et  quaitdibetjere  amant  (Jason 
Prntensis).  "  Rhasis  is  of  opinion,  tliat  Venus  doth  many  of 
them  much  good;  the  other  symptomes  of  the  mind  be  com- 
mon with  the  rest. 


SUBSECT.  III. 
Hj/mplomcs  of  Melancholy  abounding  in  the  whole  body. 

M.  HEIR  bodies,  that  are  affected  with  this  universal  melan- 
choly, are  most  part  black ;  *the  melancholy  juyce  is  redundant 
all  over ,-  hirsute  they  are,  and  lean ;  they  have  broad  veins, 
their  blood  is  gross  and  thick.  **  Their  spleen  is  iDeak,  and  a 
liver  apt  to  ingender  the  humour;  they  have  kept  bad  diet,  or 
have  bad  some  evacuation  stopped,  as  htemroids,  or  months  in 
women,  which  'Trallianus,  in  the  cure,  would  have  carefully  to 
be  inquired,  and  withal  to  observe  of  what  complexion  the  par» 
is,  black  or  red.  For,  as  Forrestusand  Hoiterius  contend,  if 
'ibey  be  black,  it  proceeds  from  abundance  of  natural  melan- 
choly; if  it  proceed  from  cares,  agony,  discontents,  diet,  exer- 
cise, &c.  they  may  be  as  well  of  any  other  colour,  red,  yellow, 
pale,  aa  black,  and  yet  their  whole  blood  corrupt;  pneruhri 
colore  sa;pe  sunt  tales,  stepejlavi  (saith  ^  Montaltus,  cap.  22). 
The  best  way  to  discern  this  species,  is  to  let  them  bleed : 
if  the  blood  be  corrupt,  thick,  and  black,  and  they  withal  free 
from  those  hypochondriacal  symptomes,  and  not  so  grievously 
troubled  with  them,  or  those  of  the  head,  it  argues  they  are 
melancholy  a  toto  corpore.     The  fumes  which  arise  from  this 


^lu  cncuiiiuiui  icicii<io  obvcneril,  viri  in  bmiorThoid.  niulienini  meti- 
facifni  limiBler,  in  lit  rubicundi.  'Nalunk*  nigri  uquuiit  ■  tola 

-ubicundl.  (  Monullus,  Up.  'iU.  Fiw.  Ex  colore  iinguinii,  u 

n  &iul  niger,  &c. 
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corruptblood,  disturb  the  mind,  and  make  them  fearAil  and  aor- 
rowfui.  heavy-hearted,  as  the  rest,  d^ected^  dkoontented,  soli- 
tary, silent,  weary  of  their  Jives,  dull  and  heavy,  or  m^ry,  Su:. 
and,  if  far  gone,  that  which  Apuleius  wished  to  his  enemy,  by 
v^av  of  imprecation,  is  true  in  them:  ^deadmens  banesj  Mh 
goblins,  ghosts^  are  ever  in  their  minds^  and  meet  them  still  in 
every  turn:  aU  the  bugbears  of  the  nighty  and  terrours  and 
Jairybabesqf  tombs  and  graves^  are  before  their  eyes  and  in  their 
thoughts,  as  to  ^aoomen  and  child»*en,  tftheu  be  in  the  dark  alom. 
If  they  hear,  or  read,  or  see,  any  tragical  object,  it  sticks  by 
them ;  they  are  afraid  of  deadi,  and  yet  weary  of  their  lives ;  m 
their  discontented  humours,  they  quarrel  with  all  the  world,  bit- 
terly inveigh,  tax  satyrically ;  and,  because  they  cannot  other- 
wise vent  tneir  passions^  or  redress  what  is  amiss,  as  they  mean, 
they  will,  by  violent  death,  at  last  be  revenged  on  themselves. 


SUBSECT.  IV. 

Sjfmptomes  of  Maids ,  Nuns^  and  Widows  Melanchoh/. 

* 

JdECAUSE  Lodovicos  Mercatus  (in  his  second  book  dt 
litr,  affect,  c.  4),  and  Rodericus  a  Castro  {de  morb.  msdier,c.  8. 
k  2),  two  famous  physicians  in  Spain,  Daniel  Semicrttts  of 
Wittenberg  {Ub.  I.  part.  2.  cegjf.  IS),  with  others,  have  voudh> 
safed,  in  their  works  not  long  since  published,  to  write  two  jost 
treatises  de  Melancholid  Vtrginum,  Momalium,  et  Viduananj  u 
a  peculiar  qiecies  of  mekndiol^  (which  I  have  already  speci- 
fied) distinct  from  the  rest,  (^for  it  much  differs  frcmi  that  wnick 
commonly  be&ls  men  and  other  women,  as  having  one  onlv 
cause  proper  to  women  alone)  I  may  not  omit,  in  this  generaU 
survey  of  melancholy  symptomes,  to  set  down  the  particakr 
signs  c^  such  parties  so  nusafiected. 

The  causes  are  assigned  out  of  Hippocrates,  Cleopatra, 
Moschion,  and  those  dd  g^nadorwn  scrqttores,  of  this  feral 
malady,  in  more  ancient  maids,  widows,  and  barren  women,  si 
septum  transoerstan  violatum  (saidi  Mercatus)^  bv  reason  of  die 
midriflfe  or  dsaphragma^  heart  and  brain  oronded  with  those 
vicious  vapours  whidi  come  from  menstruous  blood:  inflamma- 
tionem  arteria  circa  dorsum,  Rodericus  adds,  an  inflammation  of 

*  ApuL  1/ 1.  Semper  obvic  spfdet  mortuorum?  qvidquid  umbnrvm  est  uspiv^ 
qind<)iud  lemurum  et  larvarum,  oculit  tuis  aggerunt:  tibi  finguni  omnia  noctiiaB 
occunacula,  omnia  bustoriim  formidamina;  omnia  aepukronim  terriculaineola. 
^  Diilert  enim  ab  e^  quae  Tiris  et  rdiquls  feminis  communiter  contiagit*  propdaa 
babens  eaussam* 
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the  back,  which  with  the  rest  is  dfiended  bj  ''that  itiligino)»s 
exhalation  of  coriUpt  seed,  troubling  the  brain^heart  uid  mind; 
the  brain  I  say»  not  in  essence,  but  by  consent;  umversa  enim 
Aujus  affectAs  causa  ab  uiero  pendet^  et  a  sanguinis  menstrtu 
malitid ;  for,  in  a  word,  the  whole  malady  pro^^eds  from  that 
inflammation,  putredity,  bkck  smoky  vapours,  &c.  from  ibence 
comes  care^  sorrow,  and  anxiety,  obriiscation  of  spirits,  agony, 
desperation,  and  the  like,  which  are  intended  or  remitted,  si 
amatorius  accesserit  ardor,  or  any  other  violent  object  or  per- 
turbation of  mind.  This  melancholy  may  happen  to  widows 
with  much  care  and  sorrow,  as  frequently  it  dotn,  by  reascMi  of  a 
sudden  alteration  of  their  l^ccustomed  course  of  life^  &c.  To 
such  as  lye  in  childe^bed,  ob  suppressampurgationem ;  but  to 
nunnes  and  more  ancient  maids,  and  some  barren  women,  fot* 
the  causes  aboVesaid,  'ds  more  fitmiliar;  crebrius  his  quam 
relimis  acciditi  inquit  Rodericus ;  the  rest  are  not  altogether 
excluded* 

Out  of  these  causes  Rodericus  defines  it,  with  Aretaeusj  to  be 
angorem  animi,  a  Vekaiioti  of  the  mind,  a  sudden  sorrow  from  a 
small,  light,  or  no  occasion,  ^  with  h  kind  of  still  dotage  and 
ffrief  of  some  part  or  other,  head,  heart,  breiu^ts,  sides^  back, 
bdly,  &C.  witn  much  solitariness,  weeping,  distraction,  &c* 
from  which  they  ate  sometimes  suddenly  deUvered,  because  it 
comes  and  goes  by  fits^  find  is  Hot  m  permanent  an  other  me» 
lancbdy. 

But,  to  leave  this  brief  description^  the  most  ordinary  sym- 
ptomes  be  these:  pulsatio  juxta  dorMHtly  a  beating  about  the 
back,  which  is  almost  perpetnd;  the  skin  is  many  tunes  roug^ 
squalid,  especially  (as  Aretseus  observes)  about  the  arms,  knees, 
and  knuckles.  Ine  midrifib  and  heart-strings  do  bum  luid  bei^ 
Tery  fearftiUy ;  and,  when  Uiis  vapour  or  fume  is  stirred^  flyeth 
upward,  the  heart  it  self  beats,  is  sore  grieved,  and  fiEunts  \faMces 
stocitiUe  pneduduntw^  ttt  diffiadter  poB^it  ab  uteri  strangid^ 
tione  discerni,  like  fits  of  the  mother ;  dlims  plerisque  nil  reddit^ 
aliis  exigvum^  acre^  bilioswn ;  lotiumflaxium.  They  complain 
many  times^  saith  Mercatus,  of  a  great  pain  in  their  h^s,about 
their  hearts^  and  hypochondries^  and  so  likewise  in  their  breasts, 
whidi  are  often  sore ;  sometimes  ready  to  swoon,  th^r  £Eu:es  are 
iidamed,  and  red,  they  are  dry,  thirsty,  suddenly  hot,  much 

*  Ex  menstnii  sanguinis  tetrA  ad  cor  et  cerebnim  exhaUuione:  vitiatum  semen  men- 
tem  pertmbak,  Ac  non  per  essratiam,  sed  per  consenanm.  Animus  moerens  et  aHzius 
i«de  malam  tnbif,  et  ipiritus  cerebri  obfuseuitur ;  qoss  cuncta  augentur,  &c.  *>  Cnni 
tacito  delirio  ac  dolore  alkujus  partis  intemse,  dorsi,  hypochendrii,  cordis  regionem  et 
uaiTersam  maramam  inttrdum  occupantis,  he*  Cutis  aliquando  squaHda,  aspera»  nigo- 
as,  prxdpue  cuMtis,  genibus,  et  digitorum  articulis;  prsecordia  ingenti  ssepe  tcrrore 
actuant  et  palsant ;  cumqne  rapor  eKcitatus  sursum  erolat,  cor  paipilat  aut  premitur* 
animus  deficit,  &c. 
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troubled  with  wind,  cannot  sleep,  &c.  And  from  hence  proceed 
ferina  deliramenta^  a  brutish  kind  of  dotage,  troublesome  deep, 
terrible  dreams  in  the  night,  subrusticus  ptidoty  et  verecundia 
i^navaj  a  foolishly  kind  of  bashfulness  to  some,  perverse  con- 
ceites  and  opinions,  '^d^ection  of  mind,  much  discontent,  pre- 

Kosterous  judgement.  They  are  apt  to  loath,  dislike,  disdain,  to 
c  weary  of  every  object,  &c.  each  thing  almost  is  tedious  to 
them;  they  pine  away,  void  of  counsel,  apt  to  weep,  and  tremble, 
timorous,  fearful,  sad,  and  out  of  all  hopes  of  better  fortuue& 
They  take  delight  in  nothing  for  the  time,  but  love  to  be  alone 
and  solitary,  though  that  do  them  more  harm.  And  tlius  they 
are  affected  so  long  as  this  vapour  lasteth ;  but,  by  and  by,  as 
pleasant  and  merry  as  ever  they  were  in  their  lives,  they  sing, 
discourse  and  laugh  in  any  godd  company,  upon  all  occasions; 
and  so  by  fits  it  takes  them  now  and  then,  except  the  malady  be 
inveterate ;  and  then  'tis  more  frequent,  vehement,  and  con- 
tmuate.  Many  of  them  cannot  tell  how  to  express  themselves 
in  words,  how  it  holds  them,  what  ails  them;  you  cannot  under- 
stand them,  or  well  tell  what  to  make  of  their  sayings ;  so  fiir 
gone  sometimes,  so  stupified  and  distracted,  they  think  them- 
selves bewitched ;  th^y  are  in  despair,  apta  adfietum^  despera- 
tionerriy  dolorcs  mammis  et  hypochondriis.  Mercatus  therefore 
adds,  now  their  breasts,  now  their  hypochondries,  belly  and 
sides,  tlien  their  heart  and  head  akes ;  now  heat,  then  wincl,  now 
this,  now  that  offends ;  they  are  weary  of  all ;  '  and  yet  will  not, 
cannot  again  tell  how,  where  or  what  offends  them,  though  they 
be  in  great  pain,  agony,  and  frequently  complain^grieving,  sigh- 
ing, weeping  and  discontented  stilly  sine  caussd  manifesto^  most 
part;  yet,  1  say,  they^viIl  complain,  grudge,  lament,  and  not  be 
perswaded  but  that  they  are  troubled  witn  an  evil  spirit;  which 
is  frequent  in  Geimany,  (saith  Uodericus)  amongst  the  common 
sort,  and  to  such  as  are  most  grievously  affected;  (for  he  makes 
three  degrees  of  this  disease  in  women)  they  are  in  despair, 
surely  forespoken  or  bewitched,  and  in  extremity  of  their  do- 
toge,  (weary  of  their  lives)  some  of  them  wiU  attempt  to  make 
away  themselves.  Some  think  they  see  visions,  confer  with 
spirits  and  devils ;  they  shall  surely  be  damned,  are  afraid  of 
some  treachery,  imminent  danger,  and  the  like;  they  will  not 
speak,  make  answer  to  any  question,  but  are  almost  distracted, 


*  Animi  dejectio,  penrersa  reniro  existimatio,  praeposterum  judicium.  Fastidioac, 
Unguentes,  tsediosae,  coasilii  inopes,  lacrymosae,  timentes,  moesUe,  cum  summa  reran 
mdtorum  desperatione,  nulla  re  delecuntur.  solitudinem  amant,  &c.  >>  Nolunt 

aperire  molestiam  quaro  patiuntur ;  seil  conqueruntur  taroen  de  capites  corde,  mammit, 
&c.  In  puteos  fere  nian\aci  prosilire,  ac  strangulari  capiunt.  nulla  orationis  suaTitite 
ad  spero  salutis  recuperandam  erigi,  ficc.  Familiares  non  ^urant;  qod  loquuntur,  noa 
respondent,  &c  et  haec  graviora,  si,  &c» 
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mad,  or  stupid  for  the  time,  and  by  fits :  and  thus  it  holds  th«n, 
as  tbey  are  more  or  less  atlected,  and  as  the  inner  humour  is 
intended  or  remitted,  or  by  outward  objects  and  perturbations 
amravated,  solitariness,  idleness,  &c. 

J^any  other  maladies  there  are,  incident  to  young  women, 
out  of  that  one  and  only  cause  above  specified,  many  feral  dis- 
eases. 1  will  not  so  much  as  mention  their  names :  melancholy 
alone  is  the  subject  of  my  present  discourse,  from  which  I  will 
not  swerve,  Ihe  several  curses  of  this  infirmity,  concerning 
diet,  which  must  be  very  sparing,  phlebotomy,  physick,  in- 
ternal, external  rcmgdies,  are  at  large  in  great  variety  in  "Bo- 
dericua  a  Castro,  Sennertus,  and  Mercatus,  which  who  so 
will,  as  occasion  serves,  may  make  use  of.  But  the  best  and 
surest  remedy  of  all.  is  to  see  them  well  placed,  and  married  to 
good  husbands  in  due  time;  kitic  ilia  lacryvue,  that's  the 
priinary  cause,  and  this  is  the  ready  cure,  to  give  them  content 
to  their  desires.  I  write  not  this  to  patronize  any  wanton,  idle 
flurt,  lascivious  or  light  huswives,  which  are  too  forward  many 
times,  unruly,  and  apt  to  cast  away  themselves  on  him  that 
comes  next,  without  all  care,  counsel,  circumspection,  and 
judgement  If  religion,  good  discipline,  honest  education, 
wholsome  exhortation,  fair  promises,  lame  and  loss  of  good 
name,cannotinfaibitanddeterrsuch,(which,  to  chaste  and  sober 
maids,  cannot  chuse  but  avail  much)  labour  and  exercise,  stricf 
diet,  rigor,  and  threats,  may  more  opportunely  be  used,  and 
are  able  of  themselves  to  qualiHe  and  divert  an  ill  disposed 
temperament.  For  seldome  shall  you  see  an  hired  servant,  a 
poor  handmaid,  though  antient,  that  is  kept  hard  to  her  work 
and  bodily  labour,  a  coarse  countrey  wench,  troubled  in  this 
kind ;  but  noble  virgins,  nice  gentlewomen,  such  as  are  solitary 
and  idle,  live  at  ease,  lead  a  life  out  of  action  and  employment, 
that  &re  well,  in  great  houses,  and  jovial  companies,  ill  disposed 
peradventure  of  themselves,  and  not  willing  to  make  any  resist- 
ance, discontented  otherwise,  of  weak  judgement,  able  bodies, 
and  subject  to  passions  (grandtores  virgincs,  saith  Mercatus, 
steriles,  et  vidua,  plerumque  melancholica)  such  for  the  most 
part  are  misaffected,  and  prone  to  this  disease.  1  do  not  so 
much  pity  them  that  may  otherwise  be  eased ;  but  those  alone, 
that,  out  of  a  strong  temperament,  innate  constituUoo,  are  vio- 
lently carryed  away  with  this  torrent  of  inward  humours,  and, 
though  very  modest  of  themselves,  sober,  reli^ous,  vertuous, 
and  well  given  (as  many  so  distressed  maids  are),  yet  cannot 
make  resistance ;  these  grievances  will  appear,  this  malady  will 
lake  place,  and  now  mantfesdy  shews  it  self,  and  may  not  other- 

•  ayiterei 
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wise  be  helped.  But  where  am  I  ?  Into  what  subject  have  I 
ushed  ?  What  have  I  to  do  with  nunns,  maids,  virgins,  widowif 
I  am  a  bachelor  my  self,  and  lead  a  monastick  life  in  a  college: 
7US  ego  sane  ineptus^  qui  Juec  dixeritH  ;  I  confess  'tis  an  indeco- 
rum :  and  as  Pallas  a  virgin  blushed,  when  Jupiter  by  chance 
spiJse  of  love  matters  in  her  presence^  and  tum'd  away  her  fiice; 
7ne  reprimam ;  though  my  subject  necessarily  require  it,  1  will 
toy  no  more. 

And  yet  I  must  and  will  say  something  more,  add  a  word  or 
two  in  gratiam  virginum  et  vidMiarum,  in  favour  of  all  such 
distressed  parties^  in  commiseration  oftheir  present  estate.  And, 
as  I  cannot  chuse  but  condole  their  mishap  that  labour  of  this 
infirmity,  and  are  destitute  of  help  in  this  case^  so  must  I  needs 
inveigh  against  them  that  are  in  faulty  more  than  manifest  causei) 
and  as  bitterly  tax  those  tyrannizing  pseudopoliticians,  supenti* 
tious  order%  rash  vows,  hard-heartea  parents,  guardians,  unsa« 
tural  firiends,  allies,  (call  them  how  you  wiD)  those  careksi 
and  stupid  overseers,  that,  out  of  worldly  respects,  covetous* 
ness,  suoine  ne^Ugence,  their  own  private  ends^  {cum  M  iii 
interim  otne)  can  so  severely  reject,  stubbornly  neglect,  andim* 
piously  contemn,  without  aa  remorse  and  pity,  the  tears,  nA^ 
groans^  and  grievous  miseries^  of  such  poor  souls  committed  to 
their  charge.  How  odious  and  abominable  are  those  supertti* 
tious  and  rash  vows  of  popish  monasteries,  so  to  Und  and  inforei 
men  and  women  to  vow  virginity,  to  lead  a  single  life  againrt 
the  laws  of  nature^  opposite  to  religion,  policy,  and  humanly ! 
so  to  starve,  to  offer  violence,  to  suppress  the  vigour  of  you  A I 
by  rigorous  statutes,  severe  laws,  vain  perswasions,  to  debar  them 
of  that,  to  whidi  by  their  innate  temperature  they  aire  so  furiously 
inclined,  urgently  carried,  and  sometimes  precipitated,  even  irrs^ 
sistibly  led,  to  the  prriudice  of  their  souls  health,  and  good 
estate  of  body  and  mind  I  and  all  for  base  and  private  respects, 
to  maintain  their  gross  superstition,  to  inrich  themselves  and 
their  territories  (as  ther  fUsly  suppose)  by  hindering  some  mar* 
riages,  that  the  world  be  not  full  of  be^rs,  and  their  parisbei 
pestered  with  orphans.  Stupid  politicians!  h€tccine  fieri  fagi- 
tia  ?  ou^ht  these  things  so  to  be  Carried  ?  Better  marfy  tkan 
htm^  saith  the  apostle;  but  th^y  are  otherwise  perswaded. 
They  will  by  all  means  quench  their  neighbours  house,  if  it  be 
on  fire ;  but  that  fire  of  lust,  which  b)*eaks  out  into  such  lament* 
able  flames,  they  will  not  take  notice  t^;  didr  own  bow^ 
oftentimes,  flesh  and  blood,  shall  so  rage  and  burn ;  and  diet 
will  not  see  it  Miserum  est^  saith  Austin,  strpitm  non  mise^ 
reicere ;  and  they  are  miserable  in  the  mean  time^  that  cannot 
pit^  themselves,  the  common  good  of  all,  and,  per  consequenst 
their  own  estates.     For,  let  them  but  consider  what  rairfal 
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maladies,  feral  diseases,  gfost  iDconveniencies  come  to  both 
sexes  by  tbb  enforced  ternperance.  It  troubles  me  to  think  o^ 
iduch  more  to  relate,  those  frequent  aborts  and  murdering  i^y 
infants  in  thmr  nunneries  (read  'Kemnitius  and  others),  their 
notorious  fornications,  those  spintrias,  tribadas,  ambubaiast  &c. 
those  rapes,  incests,  adulteries,  raostuprations,  sodomies,  bu^ 
K^«a,  of  monks  and  triers.  (See  Bales  Visitation  of  Abbie«( 
"Mercurialis,  Rodericus  a  Castro,  Peter  Forestus,  and  divers 
physicians.)  I  know  their  ordinary  apologies  and  excuaefl  for 
these  things';  sed  mderitU  politici,  medici,  theohgic  I  shall 
more  opportunely  meet  with  Uiem  'dsewhere. 

lUius  vidus,  aut  patronum  Virginia  hujus, 

Ne  me  forte  putea,  verbuin  aon  ampliug  addam. 


Immediate  Cause  of  these  precedent  Symptomvt. 

J  O  givesome  satis&ction  to  melancholy  men  that  ate  trouble 
_  with  these  syraptomcs,  a  better  means,  in  my  judgement,  cannot 
be  taken,  than  to  shew  them  the  causes  whence  they  proceed; 
not  (ram  devils,  as  they  suppose,  or  that  they  are  b^itcbed  or 
forsaken  of  God,  hear  or  see,  &c.  as  many  of  them  think,  but 
firom  natural  and  inward  ciiusea ;  that,  so  knowing  them,  they 
may  better  avoid  the  effects,  or  at  least  endure  them  with  more 
patience.  The  most  griemus  and  common  symptomes  are  fe&r 
and  sorrow,  and  that  without  a  cause,  to  the  wisest  and  dtscreet- 
est  men,  in  this  malady  not  to  be  avoided.  The  reason  why 
tbey  are  so,  Aetius  discusseth  at  large,  Tetrabib.  2.  2.  in  his 
first  problem  out  of  Galen,  lib.  2.  de  mtisiis  ^/mpt.  1.  For 
Oalen  imputeth  all  to  the  cold  that  is  black,  and  thinks  that  the 
spirits  being  darkned,  and  the  substance  of  the  brain  cloudy  and 
dark,  all  the  objects  thereof  appear  terrible,  and  the  ''tnind  it 
self,  by  those  dark,  obscure,  gross  fiimes,  ascending  fi-om  Uack 
humours,  is  in  continual  darkness,  fear,  and  sorrow ;  divers  ter- 
rible monstrous  fictions  in  a  thousand  shapes  and  apparitions 
occurr,  with  violent  passions,  hy  which  the  Drain  and  phantasie 
are  troabled  and  ecfipsed.    'Frftcastorius  {Ub.  2.  de  intellect.) 

e,  Tridsit.  de  coelibUu  ucerd.  ^  Cip.  dc  Sclyr.  et  Friqiik 

"—"a.  5.  Subi.  6.  '  Vaporei  enun  ct  Bigri  ■  Tvntiic^  id 

-1  Pktenu.  '  C*]i£  hikret,  frigidi  indttpoali  lA  latU 

" III  noa  ob  ttoebrai  inttrnu.  st  medid  rolual,  led  eb  fii- 

le  unhilut  intnpidL     Viporei  nducbolid,  ipriiUwi 
■       Cp.!. 
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to/7/  have  cold  to  he  the  cau&e  of  fear  and  sorrow  ;  for  such  as 
are  cold^  are  ill  disposed  to  mirthy   dull  and  heavy^  by  na- 
ture solitary^  silent;   and  not  for  any  inward  darkness  {as 
physicians  think);  for  inany  melancholy  men  dare  boldly  hcy 
continue^  and  walk  in  the  dark^  and  delight  in  it :  solum  fri- 
gidi  timidi :  if  tkey  be  hot,  they  are  merry ;  and  the  more  not, 
the  more  furious,  and  void  of  rear,  as  we  see  in  mad  men :  but 
this  reason  holds  not;  for  then  no  melancholy,  proceeding irom 
choler  adust,  should  fear.     Aver  roes  scoflfs  at  Galen  for  his  rea- 
sons, and  brings  five  arguments  to  refell  them :  so  doth  Here, 
de  Saxonia  {Iract.  de  melan,  cap.  3)  assigning  other  causes, 
which  are  copiously  censured  and  confuted  by  JElianus  M ontal- 
tus,  cap.  5.  et  6.  Lod.  Mercatus,  de  inter,  morh.  cur.  lib.  1. 
cap.  17.     Altomarus,  cap.  7.  de  mel.     Guianerius,  tract.  15. 
c.  1.     Bright,  cap.  17.     Laurentius,  cc^.  5.     Valesius,  med. 
cont.  lib.  5.  con.  I.     ^ Distemperature  (they  conclude)  maka 
black  Juice ;    blackness  obscures  the  spirits ;   the  spirits^  ob* 
scuredj  cause  fear  and  son'ow.     Laurentius  (cap.  13)  supposeth 
these  black  nimcs  offend  especially  the  diaphragm^  or  midrifl^ 
and  so,  per  consequens^  the  mind,  which  is  obscured,  as  '^  the 
sun  by  a  cloud.     To  this  opinion  of  Galen,  almost  all  the 
Greeks  and  Arabians  subscribe,  the  Latines  new  and  old ;  in* 
ternce  tenebrce  offuscant  animum^   ui  exteirus  nocent  pueris : 
as  children  (^re  affrighted  in  the  dark^  so  are  melancholy  men  at 
all  times,  ^as  having  the  inward  cause  with  them,  and  still  car- 
rying it  about.     Which  black  vapours,  whether  they  proceed 
from  the  black  blood  about  the  heart,  (as  T.  W.  Jes.  thinks,  in 
his  Treatise  of  the  passions  of  the  mind)  or  stomach,  spleen, 
midriff,  or  all  the  misaffected  parts  together,  it  boots  not; 
they  keep  the  mind  in  a  perpetual  dungeon,  and  oppress  it 
with  continual  fears,  anxieties,  sorrows,  &c.     It  is  an  ordi- 
nary thiu^  for  such  as  are  sound,  to  laugh  at  this  dejected 
pusillanimity,  and  those  other  symptomes  of  melancholy,  to 
make  themselves  merry  with  them,  and  to  wonder  at  such, 
as  toyes  and  trifles,  wnich  may  be  resisted  and  withstood,  if 
they  will  themselves :  but  let  him  that  so  wonders,  consider 
with  himself,   that,   if  a  man  should  tell  him  on  a  sudden, 
some  of  his  especial  friends  were  dead,  could  he  choose  but 
grieve?  or  set  him  upon  a  steep  rock,  where  he  should  be 
in  danger  to  be  precipitated,  -  could  he  be  secure?  his  heart 
would  tremble  for  fear,  and  his  head  be  giddy.     P.  Byanis 


*  Intemperies  facit  succum  nigrum ;  nigrities  obscurat  spiritum ;  obscuntio  spi- 
ritils  facit  metum  et  tristitiam.  ^  Ut  oubecala  solem  ofiuscat.     CoDstantinus, 

lib.  de  melanch.  ^  Altomarus,  c.    7.     Caussam  timoris  circumfert     Ater 

humor  {lasfuonis  materia;  ct  atri  spiritus  perpetuam  animc  domicilio  ofiVindunt 
noctem. 
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{Tr€ict.  depest.)  gives  instance  (as  I  have  said)  'andputcase 
(saith  he)  in  one  that  walks  upon  a  plank  ,■  if  it  lye  on  the 
ground,  he  can  sajely  do  it ,-  but,  if  the  same  plani  be  laid  oier 
some  deep  water,  i/istead  of  a  bridge,  he  is  vehemently  moved  .■ 
and  'tis  nothing  but  his  imagination,  form^  cadendi  impressa, 
to  vihich  his  ot/ier  members  andjactdties  obey.  Yea,  but  you 
infer,  that  such  men  have  a  just  cause  to  fear,  a  true  object  of 
fear:  so  have  melunclioly  men  an  inward  cause,  a  perpetual 
fume  and  darkness,  causing  fear,  erief,  suspicion,  whicn  they 
carry  with  them — -an  object  wliicn  cannot  be  removed,  but 
sticks  as  close,  and  is  as  inseparable,  as  a  shadow  to  a  body ; 
aiid  who  can  expel,  or  over-run  his  shadow :  remove  heat  of 
the  liver,  a  cold  stomach,  weak  spleen :  remove  those  adust 
humours  and  vapours  arising  from  them,  black  blood  from  the 
heart,  all  outward  perturbations;  take  away  the  cause;  and 
then  bid  them  not  grieve  nor  fear,  or  be  heavy,  dull,  lumpish: 
otherwise  counsel  can  do  little  good;  you  may  as  well  biu  him 
that  is  sick  of  an  ague,  not  to  be  adry ;  or  him  that  is  wounded, 
not  to  feel  pain. 

Suspicion  follows  fear  a:id  sorrow  at  heels,  arising  out  of 
the  same  fountain;  so  thinks  " Fracastorius,  that  Jear  is  the 
cause  of  suspicion,  and  still  they  suspect  SQme  treachery,  or 
some  secret  machination  to  be  framed  against  them ,-  stllfthey 
distrust.  Resdcsjuess  proceeds  from  the  same  spring;  variety 
of  fumes  makes  them  like  and  dislike.  Solitariness,  avoiding  of 
light,  that  they  are  weary  of  their  lives,  hate  the  world,  arise 
from  the  same  causes ;  for  their  spirits  and  humours  are  opposite 
to  light ;  fear  nmkes  them  avoid  company,  and  absent  them- 
selves, lest  thev  should  be  misused,  hissed  at,  or  overshoot 
themselves ;  which  still  they  suspect.  They  are  prone  to  vener)', 
by  reason  of  wind ;  angry,  waspish,  and  fretting  still,  out  of 
abundance  of  choler,  whicli  causeth  fearful  dreams,  and  vio- 
lent perturbations  to  them,  both  sleeping  and  waking.  That 
they  suppose  they  have  no  heads,  flye,  sink,  they  are  pots, 
glasses,  &c  is  wind  in  their  heads.  "Here,  de  Saxoni^  doth 
ascribe  this  to  the  several  motions  in  the  animal  spirits,  their 
dilatation,  contraction,  confusion,  aUaation,  ter.ebrosity,  hot 
or  cold  distemperature,  excluding  all  material  humours.     -  Fra- 

•  Fooe  exemptum,  quod  qiui  potcil  unbullre  tuper  Irabem  que  «■!  in  til;  udu 
•h  nipR  iqium  profundain,  loco  pondi,  aoa  Bmbulibit  lupn  ram,  to  quod  inw- 
gimlut  in  inima  et  timet  vcfaemeDt«i,  fomii  cadendi  imprcua.  cui  obediunt  mtm- 
bn  omak,  el  faculutci  celiqiic.  'Lib.  S.  de  intfllKiioiie.     Suipicioti  oil  li- 

morem  et  abliquuDi  diKunum;  et  Kinpet  inde  putinl  tibi  licri  iniidiu.  Lau- 
'Tnti.  de  met  cip.  7.  Ex  dilatilionr,  coDtractiooe,  tonrutione, 
n,  calida,  ftipda  intemperie,  &e.  "  lllud  inquiitione 
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castorius  accounts  it  a  thing  tcorth^  of  inquisition^  wh^  tkm^ 
should  entertain  such  Jake  concerts,  as  that  they  have  horns, 
great  noses,  that  they  are  birds,  beasts,  S^.  why  tbey  shoukl 
think  themselves  kings,  lords,  cardinals.  For  the  first,  ^Fra- 
castorius  gives  two  {"easons :  one  is  the  disposition  of  the  body; 
the  other,  the  occasion  of  the  phantasie,  as  if  their  eyes  be 

Surblind,  their  ears  sing  by  reason  of  some  cold  and  rheume^ 
:e.  To  the  second,  L^urentiiis  answers,  the  imamnation,  in- 
wardly or  outwardly  moved,  represents  to  the  understanc&ig, 
not  inticements  only,  to  favour  the  passion,  or  dislike ;  but  a 
very  intensive  pleasure  follows  the  passion,  or  displeasure;  and 
the  will  and  reason  are  captivated  by  delighting  in  it. 
/  Why  students  and  lovers  are  so  often  melancholy  and  mad, 
the  philosopher  of  ''Conimbra  assigns  this  reason,  because, 
by  a  vehemetit  and  continual  meditation  of  that  wherevoith 
they  are  ejected,  they  fetch  up  the  spirits  into  the  brain  ;  and, 
nmth  the  heat  brought  xpith  them,  they  incend  it  beyond  meo" 
sure ;  and  the  cells  of  the  inner  senses  dissolve  their  tempera^ 
ture :  which  being  dissolved,  they  cannot  perform  their  offices 
as  they  ought. 

Why  melancholy  men  are  witty,  (which  Aristotle  hath  long 
since  maintained  in  his  problems ;  and  that  ""all  learned  men, 
&mous  philosophers,  and  law-givers,  ad  unum  fere  omnes 
melancholici,  have  still  been  melancholy)  is  a  proNolem  much 
controverted.  Jason  Pratensis  will  have  it  understood  of  na- 
turtd  melancholy;  which  opinion  Melancthon  inclines  to,  in 
his  book  de  Animd,  and  Marcilius  Ficinus,  de  son.  tuen.  lA.  1. 
cetp.  B)  but  not  simple ;  for  that  makes  men  stupid,  heavy, 
duD,  being  cold  and  dry,  fearful,  fook,  and  sectary,  but  mixt 
with  the  other  humours,  flegm  only  excepted ;  and  they  not 
adust,  "^but  so  mixt,  as  that  blood  be  hair,  with  little  or  no 
adustion,  that  thev  be  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold.  Aponensis 
(cited  by  Melancthon)  thinksit  proceeds  irom  melancholy  adust, 
exdudin^  all  natural  melancholy,  as  too  cold.  Laurentius  con- 
demns his  ten^it,  because  adustion  of  humours  makes  men 
mad,  as  lime  bui*ns  when  water  is  cast  on  it  It  must  be  mixt 
with  blood,  and  somewhat  adust;  and  so  that  old  aphorism 
of  Aristode  may  be  verified:  nullum  magTmm  ingenhm 
sine  mixturd  dementia,  no  excellent  wit  without  a  mix- 
ture of  madness.     Fracastorius  shall  decide  the  controversie; 

•  1 .  Diipofitio  corporis.     2.  Occasio  iinaginationis.  ^  In  pro.  U.  de  cado. 

Vchemens  et  anidua  cogiUtio  rd  erga  quara  afllcitur,  spbitut  in  cerebrum  erocat 
«  Melancholici  ingeniosi  omnes,  summi  viri  in  artibus  et  disciplluis,  sire  circiun  tmpe- 
nitorian  aut  reip.  disciplinam,  omnes  ftre  melancholici.     AriMoteles..  ^  Adco 

miscentur,  ut  sit  duplum  sanguinis  ad  reltqua  duo. 
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'pUegmatidt  are  dull:  itmguirte,  Ikefy,  fUasmt,  oecefla- 
Ut  and  nterry,  bui  not  witty:  ekolendc  art  too  swift  in  ma> 
tioKi  andjwwui,  impatittU  of  contemplation,  decetifid  wita: 
nelanchoh/  men  haoe  the  most  excellent  viitSf  but  not  aiii  tkit 
humour  may  be  hot  or  coldt  thick  or  thin :  if  too  hoi,  they  are 
Jia-ious  and  mad  t  if  too  cold,  dull,  stupid,  timorous  and  sad : 
if  temperate,  excellent,  rather  inclining  to  that  eaitream  of 
beat,  than  c0lU.  This  seoteace  of  his  will  agree  with  that  of 
Herikclluia;  a  dry  light  makes  a  wise  mind;  temperate  heat 
and  drineuare  thecmefcausesof  aeood  wit;  therefore, uitb 
.^Uuui,  an  elephant  is  the  wisest  of  all  bruit  beasts,  because  hi» 
brain  is  driest,  et  oh  atra  bilis  copiam  :  this  reason  Cardan 
Ef^rovea  {tubtiL  I.  12).  Jo.  Baptiata  SUraticiu,  a  physician  of 
Mdan,  (in  his  first  controversie)  hath  copiously  bandied  tbi> 
question  i  Rulaoduaj  in  lus  problems,  Ctelius  Rhodo^ufl* 
lib.  n.  Valleriola,  6'°  narrat.  med.  Here  de  Saxonia>  Tract, 
post,  de  md.  cap.  9-  Lodovicus  Mercatus,.  de  inter,  vtorb.  cur. 
Hb.  cap,  17.  Baptista  Porta,  Phytiog.  lib.  1.  c.  13.  and  many 
others. 

Weeping,  sighing,  laughing,  itching  trembling,  sweating, 
blushing,  hearuig  and  sedjig  strange  noises,  visions,  wind, 
crudity,  are  mouous  of  the  bo^,  depending  upon  these  pre> 
cedent  motions  of  the  mind.  Neither  are  tears  afiections,  but 
actions  (as  Scoliger  liolds) :  ^the  voice  of  sack  as  are  afraid 
treptbles,  because  the  heart  is  shaken  (Conimb.  pr^  6. 
see.  3.  de  som.)  Why  they  stut  or  &ulter  in  their  speech,  Mw- 
curislisandMontBltiu{cti7i.  I?)  give  like  reasons  out  of  Hippo- 
crate^  '■  driness,  which  makes  the  nerves  ^  the  tongue  tor' 
pid.  Fast  speaking,  (which  -is  a  symptome  of  some  few) 
Aetius  will  have  caused  yrom  abundance  of  wind,  and  simft' 
nets  <^  imagination :  *  baldness  comes  frp*  excess  of  dryness  y^ 
binuteoess,  from  a  dry  tetaperature.  The  cause  ofmucn  wak> 
ing  in  a  dry  brain,  cootinaal  meditation,  discontent,  fears,  and 
caras,  that  suffer  not  the  mind  to  be  at  rest :  inocHitinency  is 
from  wind,  and  an  hot  liver  (Moatanus,  cons.  £6).  Rumbung 
in  the  guu  is  caused  from  wind,  and  wind  from  ill  concoc> 
tion,  weakness  of  natural  heat,  or  a  distempered  heat  and  cold  i 
'palpitation  of  the  heart,  from  vapours;  heaviness  and  aking, 
from  the  same  cause.  That  the  belly  is  hard,  wind  is  a  caus^ 
and  of  that  leaping  in  many  parts.     Redness  of  the  &ce,  and 


•  I4b.  3.  de  iaieUtctiooe.  Pingui  nint  MlnwrlphUgnutlcii  •Mfwoa  wuUIm, 
gnti,  hUutt,  It  son  ingenLoii ;  eboleiicj  cetem  moiu,  ct  ob  id  coniinipUtiowt  im-- 
pilinitei :  melancboUci  tolum  excellentei,  &c  ^  TrepidanlHim  tax  UtnuU, 

quU  an  quitilui.  '  Ob  iridiUUni  qiis  raddit  neno)  lingiue  lorfido*. 

^  InconlinenlU  lingua  n  «ipia  flatuum,  «  velociUM  imieinttiDnli.  '  C«lviliM 

ob  licdutii  ejiceitBDi,  'Aetiui. 


I! 
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itching,  as  if  they  were  flea-bitten,  or  stung  with  pis-mires, 
from  a  sharp  subtile  wind :  '^cold  sweat,  from  vapours  aridng 
from  the  hypochondries,  which  pitch  upon  the  skin ;  leanness 
for  want  of  good  nourishment.  Why  their  appetite  is  so  great, 
**Aetius  answers:  os  vetUris  Jrigesctt^  cold  in  those  inner 
parts,  cold  belly,  and  hot  liver,  causeth  crudity ;  and  intention 
proceeds  from  perturbations;  ^our  soul,  for  want  of  spirits, 
cannot  attend  exactly  to  so  many  intentive  operations ;  being 
exhaust,  and  overswayed  by  passion,  she  cannot  consider  the 

/  reasons  which  may  disswaae  her  from  such  affections.. 

y  *'  Bashfulness  and  blushing  is  a  passion  proper  to  men  alone, 
and  is  not  only  caused  for  ^some  sname  and  ignominy,  or  that 
they  are  guilty  unto  themselves  of  sonie  foul  fact  committed, 
but  (as  '  Fracastorius  well  determines)  pb  defectum  proprium^ 
et  timorem^  from  fear^  and  a  conceit  of  our  defects.  The 
face  labours  and  is  troubled  at  his  presence  that  sees  our  defects; 
and  nature^  willing  to  help^  sends  thither  heat ;  heat  draws 
the  subtilest  blood;  and  so  we  blush.  They  that  are  bM, 
arrogant y  and  careless j  seldome  or  neve?-  blushy  but  such  ai  are 
fedrful.  Anthonius  Lodovicus,  in  his  book  de  pudore^  will 
have  this  subtil  blood  to  arise  in  the  face,  not  so  much  for  the 
reverence  of  our  betters  in  presence,  ^butforjoy  and  pleasure, 
Or  if  any  thing  at  unawares  shall  pass  from  us,  a  sudden  ac- 
cident^ occurse,  or  meeting,  (which  Disarius,  in  **  M acrobios, 
confirms)  any  object  heard  or  seen  (for  blind  men  never  blush, 
as  Dandinus  observes ;  the  night  and  darkness  make  men  impu- 
dent)—or  that  we  be  staid  before  our  betters,  or  in  company 
we  like  not,  or  if  any  thing  molest  and  offend  us — erubescenlia 
turns  to  rubor,  blushing  to  a  continuate  redness.  'Sometimes 
the  extremity  of  the  ears  tingle,  and  are  red,  sometimes  the 
whole  face,  etsi  nihil  vitiosum  commiserisy  as  I^odovicus  holds : 
though  Aristotle  is  of  opinion,  omnis  pudor  ex  vitio  commisso, 
all  shame  for  some  offence.  But  we  find  otherwise ;  ft  may  as 
well  proceed  ''from  fear,  from  force,  and  inexperience,  (so 
'Dandinus  holds}  as  vice;  a  hot  liver,  saith  Duretus  {notis 
in   Hollerium) ;  from    a   hot   brain,  from  windy    the    lungs 

*  Laureti.  c.  13.  ^Tetrab.  2.  ser.  2.  c.  10.  *^  Ant.  LodoTicus  protv 

lib.  1.  sect.  5.  de  atnbilariis.  *  Subrusticus  pudor,  yitiosus  pudor.  *  Ob 

ignominiam  aut  turpedinem  factif  &c  ^De  symp.  et  antipb  cap.  IS* 

Labemt  fecies  ob  praesentiam  ejus  qui  defectum  nostrum  videt;  etnatura,  quaa 
opem  latura,  calorem  iUuc  mittit ;  calor  sanguinem  trahit;  unde  rubor.  Audaces  non 
rubent,  &c.  s  Ob  gaudium  et  voluptatem,  foras  exit  sanguis,  aut  ob  melions 

reverenUam,  aut  ob  suUtum  occursum,  aut  si  quid  incautius  exciderit.  ^  Com. 

in  Arist.  de  anima.  Cseci  ut  plurimum  irapudentes.  Nox  fecit  impudentes. 
^  Alexander  Apfarodisiensis  makes  all  bashfulness  a  vertue ;  eamque  se  refiert  in  seipso 
experiri  solitum,  etsi  esset  admodum  senex.  ^  Sxpe  post  cibum  apti  ad 

ruborem,  ex  potu  vini,  ex  timore  ssepe,  et  ab  hepate  calido,  cercbro  calido,  &c. 
'  Com.  in  Arist;  dc  anima.     Tarn  a  vi  et  inexperientia  quam  a  x'ttio. 
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heated,  or  c^er  drinking  of  vine,  strong  drinky  pertw&a- 
tions,  Sfc. 

Laughter,  what  it  is,  aaith  ■  Tully,  how  caused,  vhere, 
and  so  suddeTilif  breaks  out,  that,  desirous  to  stay  it,  nv  cannot, 
how  it  comes  to  possess  and  stir  our  face,  veins,  eyes,  countenance, 
mouth,  sides,  let  Democritus.determine.  The  cause,  that  it  often 
afTectJi  melancholy  meQ  so  much,  is  given  by  Gomesius  (/.  3.  de 
sale  genial,  cap.  18) — abundance  of  pleasant  vapours,  which,  in 
sanguine  melancholy  especially,  brcakfrom  the  heart,  "and  tickle 
the  midriff,  because  it  is  transverse  and  full  of  nerves  i  by  which 
tltillalion  the  sense  being  moved,  and  the  arteries  distended,  or 
pulled,  the  spirits  from  thence  move  ami  possess  (he  sides,  veins, 
countenance,  eyes.  See  more  in  Josaius,  de  risu,  et  ftetu, 
Vives,  3.  de  Animd.  Tears,  as  Scaliger  defines,  prcxreed  from 
grief  and  pity^ '  or  ^OCT  the  heating  <f  a  moist  brain  ;  for  a  dry 
cannot  weep. 

That  they  see  and  hear  so  many  phantasms,  chimeras, 
noises,  visions,  fi:c.  (as  Fienus  hath  discoursed  at  large  in  his 
book  of  imagination,  and  ''  Lavater,  de  spectris,  part.  1,  cap, 
2,  S,  4)  their  corrupt  phantosie  makes  them  see  and  hear  that 
which  indeed  Is  neither  heard  nor  seen.  Quimullumjejunant, 
aut  noctes  dueitnt  insomnes,  they  that  much  fast,  or  want 
sleep,  as  melancholv  or  sick  men  commonly  do,  see  visions, 
or  such  as  are  weak-sighted,  very  timorous  by  nature,  mad, 
distracted,  or  earnestly  seek.  Sabmi,  mod  volunl,  somniant,  as 
the  saying  is;  they  dream  of  that  they  desire.  Like  Sarmiento 
the  Spaniard,  who,  when  he  was  sent  to  discover  the  Streights 
of  Magellan,  and  confine  places,  by  the  prorex  of  Peru,  stand- 
ing on  the  top  of  an  hill,  amtenissimam  planitiem  despicere 
sibi  visus  _fmt,  adificia  magnifica,  quampbtrimos  pagos,  alias 
ttares,  sptendida  templa,  and  brave  cities,  built  like  ours  in 
Europe; 'not  (saith  mine  'author)  that  there  was  any  such 
thing,  but  that  he  was  vanissimus  et  nimis  credulus,  and  would 
fain  nave  had  it  so.  Or  (as  'Led,  Mercalus  proves),  by  reason 
of  inward  vapours,  and  humours  from  blood,  choler,  &c.  di- 
versly  mixt,  they  apprehend  and  see  outwardly,  as  they  sup- 
pose, divers  images,  wnich  indeed  are  not.  As  they  that  drink 
wine  think  all  runs  round,  when  it  is  their  own  Drain ;  so  is 
it  with  these  men ;  the  fault  and  cause  is  inward,  as  Galen 
affirms  j  '  mad  men  and  such  as  are  near  death,  quas  extra  se 


•9.  Deortloic  Quid  ipie  ciiut,  quo  pulo  condtetur,  ubi  lit.  lU,  ''Ditphngnu 
titObnt,  qiiii  uinivernim  et  Derroium.  qua  lililktione  moto  leniu  alquF  aneriii  dib 
tentUi  apifilui  iaie  liWn.  vcdu>  oi,  oculoa  ocmptnt.  '  Ei  cale&ctioiie  huinidi 

cerebri;  luin  ex  lieco  Ucrynue  uoafluuDt.         ^  Ret  minndu  iinigiiuDtur  i  elpulut 
M  videre  que  pec  rident,  ate  audiunt.  '  LieL  lib.  19.  up.  3.  dcKiipt.  Indis 

Occident.  ^  Lib.  1.  cip.  17.  cip.  de  meL  ■  Innni,  et  qui  morti  ridni  fuat, 

m,  qui*  extra  te  ridere  pulinl,  intn  oculoi  hibenL 

VOL,  1.  »  » 
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videre  ptUant  imagines^  intra  oculos  habeni ;  'tis  in  their  brain, 
which  seems  to  be  before  them ;  the  brain^  as  a  concave  glass, 
reflects  solid  bodies.  Series  etiam  decrepiti  cerebrum  habent 
concavum  et  aridum,  ut  imaginerUur  se  videre  (saith  *  Botssardu^ 
mus  non  stmt;  old  men  are  too  freouently  mistaken,  and  dote 
m  like  case:  or,  as  he  that  looketh  through  a  piece  of  red  glass, 
judgeth  every  thing  he  sees  to  be  red;  corrapt  vapours  mounting 
from  the  body  to  the  head,  and  distilling  again  from  thence  to 
the  eyes,  when  they  have  mingled  themselves  with  the  watery 
crystal  which  receiveth  tl*e  shadows  of  things  to  be  seen,  make 
all  things  appear  of  the  same  colour,  which  remains  in  the 
humour  that  overspreads  our  sight,  as  to  melancholy  men  all  is 
blacky  to  phlegmatick  all  white,  &c.  Or  else,  as  before,  the 
organs,  corrupt  by  a  corrupt  phantasie,  (as  Lemnius,  lib.  1. 
cap.  16.  well  quotes)  ^  cause  a  great  agitation  of  spirits  and 
humours,  which  wander  to  and  fro  in  all  the  creeks  of  the  brain^ 
and  cause  such  apparitions  before  their  eyes.  One  thinks  he 
reads  something  written  in  the  moon,  as  Pythagoras  is  said  to 
have  done  of  old;  another  smells  brimstone,  hears  Cerberas 
bark:  Orestes,  now  mad,  supposed  he  saw  the  Furies  tormenting 
him,  and  bis  mother  still  ready  to  run  upon  him. 

O  mater !  obsecro,  noli  roe  persequi 

His  Furiis,  adi^pectu  anguineis,  horribilibus ! 

£cce !  ecce !  in  me  jam  ruunt ! 

but  Electra  told  hiip,  thus  raving  in  his  mad  fit,  he  saw  no  such 
sights  at  all ;  it  was  but  his  erased  imagination. 


Quiesce,  quiesce,  miser,  in  linteis  U\U ; 
Non  cernis  eteniin,  quas  videre  te  putas. 


So  Pentheus  {in  Bacchis  Euripidis)  saw  two  suns,  two 
Thebes :  his  brain  alone  was  troubled.  Sickness  is  an  ordinary 
cause  of  such  sights.  Cardan,  subtil.  8 .-  mens  (Bgra^  laboribta 
et  jejuniisjiracta^jacit  eos  videre^  audire,  8^c.  itaid.  Osiander 
beheld  strange  vbions,  and  Alexander  ab  Alexandro^  both 
in  their  sickness,  which  he  relates  {de  rerum  varietat.  /i&  & 
cap.  44).  Albate^ius,  that  noble  Arabian,  on  his  death-bed, 
saw  a  ship  ascending  and  descend^g ;  which  Fracastorios  re- 
cords of  his  friend  Baptista  Turrianus.  Weak  sight,  and-  a  vain 
perswasion  withall,  may  effect  as  much,  and  second  causes 
concurring,  as  an  oare  in  water  makes  a  refraction^  and  seems 
bigger,  bended  double,  &c.  The  thickness  of  the  aire  may 
cause  such  effects ;  or  any  object  not  well  discerned  in  the  daric, 

•  Cap.  10.  de  spirit,  apparitione.  *•  De  occult,  nat  mine 
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fear  nnd  phantaitie  will  suspect  to  be  a  ^rhost,  a  devil,  &c> 
'  Quod  nimis  miseri  liment,  hoc  facile  creditnt :  we  are  apt  to 
believe,  and  aiJEinkc  in  such  cases.  Marccllus  Donntus  [lib,  2. 
cap.  1}  brings  in  a  story  out  of  Aristotle,  of  one  Antepheron, 
wbich  likely  saw,  wheresoever  he  was,  his  own  ima^e  in  the 
aire,  as  in  a  glass.  Vitellio  {lib.  10.  perspecl.)  hath  such  an- 
other instance  of  a  familiar  acquaintance  of  hia,  that,  after  the 
want  of  three  or  four  -.lights  sleep,  as  he  was  riding  by  a  river 
aide,  saw  another  riding  with  him,  and  using  all  such  gestures 
as  he  did;  but,  when  more  light  appeared,  it  vanished.  Ere- 
mites and  anachoritcs  have  frequently  such  absurd  visions,  re- 
velations, by  reason  of  much  fasting,  and  bad  diet;  many  are 
deceived  by  legerdemain,  as  Scot  hath  well  shewed  in  his 
book  of  the  discovery  of  witchcraft,  and  Cardan,  Sul/til.  18. 
Suffites,  perfumes,  snffumigations,  mvA  candies,  perspective 
glasses,  and  such  nntiiral  causes,  make  men  look  as  if  they 
were  dead,  or  with  horse  heads,  bulls-horns,  and  such  like 
bruitish  shapes,  the  room  full  of  snakes,  adders,  dark,  light, 
green,  red,  of  all  colours,  as  you  may  perceive  in  Baptista 
Porta,  Alexis,  Albertus,  and  others;— glow-worms,  fire-drakes, 
meteors,  ignis  faiuus,  (which  Plinius,  lib.  2.  cap.  37.  calls 
Castor  and  Pollux)  with  many  such  that  appear  in  moorish 

grounds,  about  church-yards,  moist  valleys,  or  where  battek 
ave  been  fought;  the  causes  of  which  read  in  Ooclentus, 
Velcurius,  Finkms  &c  Such  feats  are  often  done,  to  frighten 
children,  with  squibs,  rotten  wood,  &c.  to  make  folks  look  as 
if  they  were  dead,  ''  solito  majores,  bigger,  lesser,  fairer, 
fouler,  «/  as/antes  sine  capttibus  xideanlur,  avt  toti  igniti,  aul 
Jbrmd  dremonum.  Accipe pilos  cams  ttigri,  Sgc.  saith  Albertus; 
and  so  'tis  ordinary  to  see  strange  uncouth  sights  by  catoptricks; 
who  knows'not  that  if,  in  a  dark  room,  the  light  be  admitted 
at  one  only  litde  hole,  and  a  paper  or  glass  put  upon  it,  the 
sun  shining,  will  represent,  on  the  opposite  wait  all  such 
objects  as  are  illuminated  by  his  rayes?  With  concave  and 
cylinder  glasses,  we  may  reflect  any  shape  of  men,  devils, 
anticks,  (as  magiciuis  most  part  do,  to  gull  a  silly  spectator  in 
a  dark  room)  we  will  our  selves,  and  that  hanging  in  the  air, 
when  'Us  nothing  but  such  an  horrible  image  (as  "  Agrippa 
deihoQStrates)  placed  in  another  room.  Roger  Bacon  of  old  is 
said  to  have  represented  his  own  image  walnng  la  the  aire  by 
this  art,  though  no  such  thing  appear  lo  his  perspectives.   But, 


lurd,  &c.  Albertui.  '  Lib.  1.  occult. 

:  umtuvnm  inugiiwa  rMare  M  puna^  quum  aihU 
It  iLud,  quim  uinuUcn  uinue  eiperlU. 

»I2 
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most  part,  it  is  in  the  brain  that  deceives  them;  although  I  may 
not  deny,  but  that  oftentimes  the  devil  deludes  them,  takes  his 
opportunity  to  suggest,  and  represent  vain  objects  to  melancholy 
men,  and  such  as  are  ill  affected.  To  these  you  may  add  the 
knavish  impostures  of  juglers,  exorcists,  mass- priests,  and  moun- 
tebanks, of  whom  Roger  Bacon  speaks,  &c.  de  miraadis  naturae 
et  artis^  cap.  1.  •  They  can  counterfeit  the  voices  of  all  birds  and  • 
bruit  beasts  almost,  all  tones  and  tunes  of  men,  and  speak  within 
thefr  throats,  as  if  they  spoke  afar  off,  that  they  make  their 
auditors  believe  they  hear  spirits,and  are  thencemuch  astonished 
and  affrighted  with  it.  Besides,  those  artificial  devices  to 
over-hear  their  confessions,  like  that  whisperin|j  place  of  Glo- 
cestelr  with  tis,  or  like  the  Dukes  place  at  Mantua  in  Italy, 
where  the  sound  is  reverberated  by  a  concave  wall ;  a  reason  of 
which  Blancanus  in  his  Echometria  gives,  and  mathematically 
demonstrates. 

So  that  the  hearing  is  as  frequently  deluded  as  the  sight, 
from  the  same  causes  almost,  as  he  that  hears  bells,  will  make 
them  sound  what  he  list.  As  the  fool  thinketh^  so  the  bell 
clinketh.  Theophilus  (in  Galen)  thought  he  heard  musick, 
from  vapours  which  made  his  ears  sound,  &c.  Some  are  de- 
ceived by  echoes,  some  by  roaring  of  waters,  or  concaves  and 
reverberation  of  aire  in  the  ground,  hollow  places  and  walls. 
**  At  Cadurcum  in  Aquitany,  words  and  sentences  are  repealed 
by  a  strange  echo  to  the  full,  or  whatsoever  you  shall  play 
upon  a  musicai  instrument,  more  distinctly  and  louder,  than 
they  are  spoken  at  first.  Some  echoes  repeat  a  thing  spoken 
seven  times,  as  at  Olympus  in  Macedonia  (as  Pliny  relates, 
lib.  36.  cap.  15.)>  some  twelve  times,  as  at  Charenton,  a  village 
near  Paris  in  France.  At  Delphos  in  Greece  heretofore 
was  a  miraculous  echo,  and  so  in  many  other  places.  Cardan 
(subtil,  L  18)  hath  wonderful  stories  of  sucli  as  have  been 
deluded  by  these  echoes.  Blancanus  the  Jesuite  (in  his  Echo- 
metria) hath  variety  of  examples,  and  gives  his  reader  full  satis- 
faction of  all  such  sounds,  by  way  of  demonstraUon.  ^  At 
Barrey,  an  isle  in  the  Severn  mouth,  they  seem  to  hear  a  smiths 
forge:  so  at  Lipara,  and  those  sulphureous  isles,  and  many 
sucn  lik^  which  Olaus  speaks  of  in  the  condnent  of  Scandia, 
and  those  northern  countries.  Cardan  (de  rerum  var.  L  1 5.  c.  84) 
mentioneth  a  woman,  that  still  supposed  she  heard  the  devil  call 
her>  and  speaking  to  her,  (she  was  a  painters  wife  in  Milap) 


*  I^hoiiissae,  vocum  ▼arietatem  in  yentreet  gutture  iingentet,fonnant  roces  humanas 
ft  longe  vel  prope,  prout  volunt,  ac  si  spiritus  cum  hoihinfeloqueretur;  et  aonos  bnitonna 
fingunt,  &c  >>  Tarn  clare  et  articulate  aodies  repetitum,  ut  perfectior  sit  Echo 

quam  ipM  dixeris.  <  Blowing  of  bellows,  and  kfiockitig  of  hanimen,  if  U>ev  applr 

their  ear  to  the  diffi  ' 
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aad  many  sadi  illusions  nnd  voices,  which  proceed  most  part 
from  a  corrupt  imBginatioti. 

Whence  it  cotnes  to  pass,  that  they  prophesie,  speak  several 
languages,  talk  of  astronomy,  and  other  unknown  sciences  to 
them,  (of  which  they  have  ever  been  ignorant) '  I  have  in  brief 
touched :  only  this  1  will  here  add,  Uiat  Arculanus,  Bodin, 
{lib.  3.  cap.  6.  dtemon.)  and  some  others,  ^hold  as  a  manifest 
token  that  such  persons  are  possessed  with  the  devil,  [so  doth 
'  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  and  ApponensU)  and  fit  only  to  be  cured 
by  a  priest.  But ''  Guianerius,  '  Montaltus,  Pomponatius  of 
Padua,  and  Lemnius  {lib.  2.  ctg>.  2),  refer  it  wholly  to  the 
ill -disposition  of  the  'humour,  and  that  out  of  the  authority  of 
Aristotle,  prob.  30.  1,  because  such  symptomes  are  cureJ  by 
purging;  and  as,  by  the  striking  of  a  flint,  fire  is  inforced,  so,  by 
the  vehement  motions  of  spirits,  they  do  elicere  voces  inaadilas, 
compel  strange  speeches  to  be  spoken.  Anothernrgument  he  had 
from  Plato's  reminiscetitia,v/hicii  is,aU  out,BS  likely  as  thnt  which 
*  Marsilius  Ficinus  speaks  of  his  friend  Pierleonus ;  by  a  divine 
kind  of  infusion,  he  understood  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  tcnents 
of  Graecian  and  barbarian  philosophers,  before  ever  he  heard 
of,  saw,  or  read  their  works  :  but  in  this  I  should  rather  hold, 
with  Aviccnna  and  his  associates,  that  such  symptomes  proceed 
from  evii  s)>irits,  which  take  all  opportunities  of  humours  de- 
cayed, orothcrwtse,  to  pervert  the  soul  of  mail ;  nnd  besides,  the 
humour  it  self  is  balneum  diaboli,  the  devils  bath,  and  (an 
Agrippa  proves)  doth  intice  him  to  seize  upon  them. 


SECT.  IV.    MEMB.  \.y 
Prognosticks  (^Melancholy. 

Jr  ROGNOSTICKS,  or  signs  of  things  to  come,  are  either 
Kood  or  bad.  If  this  malady  be  not  Hereditary,  and  taken 
St  the  b^inning,  thei-e  is  good  hope  of  cure ;  recens  curaiioitem 
fton  habet  difficiUm,  saitH  Avicenna  {I.  3.  Fen.  1.  Tract.  ♦. 
c.  18).  Tliat  which  is  with  laughter,  of  all  others,  is  most 
secure,  gentle,  and  remiss  (Hercules  de  Saxonii).  ^  If  that 
evacuation  of  htemrods,  or  varices  which  they  call  the  water 

•  Mraib.  I ,  Sub.  3.  of  thii  parlilion,  cip.  1 6.  in  9  Rhiut.  '■  Signi  da?inoriii 

■nulli  Hint,  Dili  quod  loijiuntur  u  ijus  ante  nnciebiDI,  ut  Teuloiiicum  aul  aliud  idio- 
iDi.&c  '  Cip-ia.lrmct  derod.  *Tnrt.  15.C.4.  •  C«p.  9. 

I  Mi_.L.  .,.~.;tathunioi«a,irdan|uef(bcinen(nienlemeKaglUt,quuTn,&c.    •  Prafat. 
■■•■-  •■  Si  mducholicii  hieniorrhoiilei  niFerveiiciiDIi  yaricet,  lel  (ut 

'   D.  (olvilut  nnluDi. 
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between  the  skin^  shall  happen  to  a  melancholy  manj  his  misery 
is  ended  (Hippocrates,  Aphor,  6.  11).  Galen  ^/.  6.  de  marbis 
vulgar,  com.  8)  confirms  the  same;  and  to  this  aphorism  of 
Hippocrates  all  the  Arabians,  new  and  old  Latines,  subscribe 
(Montaltus,  c,  25.  Hercules  de  Saxoni^,  Mercurialis,  Vittorius, 
Faventinus,  &c.)  Skenkius  (/.  I.  observat.  med*  c.  de  Mania) 
illustrates  this  aphorism,  with  an  example  of  one  Daniel  Federer 
a  coppersmith,  that  was  long  melancholy,  and  in  the  end  mad 
about  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  age:  these  varices  or 
water  began  to  arise  in  his  thighs ;  and  he  was  ireed  from  his 
madness.  Marius  the  Roman  was  so  cured,  some  say,  though 
with  great  pain.  Skenkius  hath  some  other  instances  of  wo- 
men that  have  been  helped  by  flowing  of  their  moneths, 
which  before  were  stopped.  That  the  opening  of  the  haemrods 
will  do  as  much  for  men,  all  physicians  joyntly  signifie,  so  they 
be  voluntary,  some  say,  and  not  by  compulsion.  All  melan- 
choly men  are  better  after  a  quartane.  '^  Jobertus  saith, 
scarce  any  man  hath  that  ague  twice.  But,  whether  it  free 
him  from  this  malady,  'tis  a  question;  for  many  physicians 
ascribe  all  along  agues  for  especial  causes,  and  a  quartane  ague 
amongst  the  rest.  ^  Rhasis,  cont.  lib.  1.  tract.  9.  When  me- 
lancholy  gets  oui  ^at  the  superficies  of  the  skiny  or  seftlesj 
breaking  out  in  scabsy  leprosie^  morphew,  or  is  purged  by 
stools,  or  by  the  urine,  or  that  the  spleen  is  enlarged,  and 
those  varices  appear,  the  disease  is  dissolved.  Guianerios 
{cap.  6.  tract.  15)  adds  dropsies  jaundise^  dysentery,  leprosie, 
as  good  si^s,  to  these  scabs,  morphews,  and  breaking  out, 
ana  proves  it,  out  of  the  sixth  of  H  ippocrates  Aphorisroes. 

Evil  prognoslicks,  on  the  other  part.  Inveterata  melancho- 
lia incurabilis ;  if  it  be  inveterate,  it  is  *^  incurable  (a  common 
axiome),  ant  diffictdter  curabilis,  (as  they  say  that  make  the 
best)  hardly  cured.  This  Galen  witnesseth  (/.  3.  de  loc.  affect, 
cap.  6):  ^be  it  in  whom  it  will,  or  from  what  cause  soever 
it  is  ever  long,  wayward,  tedious,  and  hard  to  be  cured,  if 
once  it  be  habituated.  As  Lucian  said  of  the  gout,  she  was  *iht 
queen  of  the  diseases,  and  inexorable,  may  we  say  of  melan- 
choly. Yet  Paracelsus  will  have  all  diseases  whatsoever  cu- 
rable, and  laughs  at  them  which  think  otherwise,  as  T.  Erastus 
{vart.  3)  objects  to  him ;  although,  in  another  place,  hereditarv 
diseases  he  accounts  incurable,,  and  by  no  art  to  be  ^  removed. 

•  (V  10.  de  quartwift.  »>  Cum  sanguis  exit  per  superficiem,  et  residet  mdao. 

cholia  per  scabiem,  morpheam  nigram,  vel  expuigatur  per  inlerioreii  ptrtei»  yd  urinnL 
&c  noD  ent,  &c.  solen  magnificatur.  et  varices  apparent.  c  Qyig jam conrornib 

naturam.  «  In  quocunque  sit.  a  quacunque  causti,  hypoeon.  prseaertiro,  sani» 

?*Ai°TS  T^"^  °ec  facile  curan  potest.  .  R^^na  morbonin  et  inexoi^ 

^  Orane  delinum,  quod  ontiir  a  pauntate  cerebri,  incurabilew    Hiideabciiii,  spicflLde 


S" 
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Hildesheim  (spiciL  2.  de  mel.)  holds  it  less  dangerous,  if  only 
•  imagiaation  be  hurt,  and  not  reason .-  "  the  gentlest  is  from 
biood,  viorse  Jrom  choler  adust,  but  the  worst  of  aU  from  me- 
lancholy puirified.  '  Bniel  esteems  hypochondnacal  least  dan- 
Tous,  and  the  other  two  species  (opposite  to  Galen)  hardest  to 
cured.  *'  The  cure  is  hard  in  man,  but  much  more  difficult 
women.  And  both  men  and  women  must  take  notice  of  that 
aaying  of  Montanus  {pro  Abbate  Italo):  'this  malady  doth 
commonli/  accompam/  them  to  their  grave ;  physicians  may  ease, 
and  it  may  lye  hid  for  a  time;  but  they  cannot  quite'cure  it, 
but  it  Kill  return  again  more  violent  and  sharp  than  at  first,  and 
that  upon  every  small  occasion  or  errour :  as  in  Mercuries  wea- 
theroeaten  statue,  that  was  once  all  over  gilt,  the  open  parts 
were  clean,  yet  there  was  in  fimbriis  aurum,  in  the  chinks  a 
remnant  of  gold — there  will  be  some  reliquee  of  melancholy 
left  in  the  purest  bodies  (if  once  tainted),  not  so  easily  to  be 
rooted  out.  '  Oftentimes  it  degenerates  into  epilepsy,  apoplexy, 
convulsions,  and  blindness,  {by  the  authority  of  Hippocrates  and 
Galen) "  all  averr,  if  once  it  possess  the  ventricles  of  the  brain— 
Frambesarius,  and  Sallust  Salvianus "  adds,  if  it  get  into  the  op- 
tick  nerves,  blindness.  Mercurialis  [consil.  20)  had  a  woman 
to  his  patient,  that  from  melancholy  became  epileptick  and 
blind.  ■  If  it  come  from  a  ccAd  cause,  or  so  continue  cold, 
or  increase,  epilepsie,  convulsions  follow,  and  blindness;  or  else, 
in  the  end,  they  are  moped,  sottish,  and,  in  all  their  actions, 
speeches,  gestures,  ridiculous.  ''  If  it  come  from  an  hot  causey 
tney  are  more  ftirious,  and  boisterous,  and  in  conclusion  mad. 
Calescentem  melancholiam  s<epius  seguitur  mania.  '  If  it  heat 
and  increase,  that  is  the  common  event :  ""per  ciratitus,  aut 
semper,  insanit ;  he  is  mad  by  fits,  or  altogether :  for  (as  >"  Sen- 
nertus  contends  out  of  Crato)  there  is  seminarium  ignis  in 
this  humour,  the  very  seeds  of  fire.  If  it  come  from  melan- 
choly natural  adust,  and  in  excess,  they  are  often  diemoniacal 
(Montanus).  • 

"  Seldom  this  malady  procures  death,  except  (which  is  the 
greatest,  most  grievous  calamity,  and  the  misery  of  all  miseries) 
uiey  make  away  fhemselves;  which  is  a  fi^quent  thing,  and 

■  Si  nU  im^nitio  Ueditur,  el  non  ntio.  *  Moja  t  uoguine  fermte,  detnior 

■  bite  uuli,  p»t<v»  Bb  ■(»  bile  pulrefacti.  '  Difficilior  cun  ejui  que  fit  viiio 

corporii  toll lU  et  cerebri.  '  DifBcilii  curaluin  virii,  miilto  difficilior  in  feminii. 

*  Ad  intentum  plerunn^uc  hominei  comiUtur:  licet  medici  lerent  plerumque,  tiinen 
tun  lollunt  unquim,  led  recidet  leeri^r  quun  (dIoii  miaiml  occuione,  tut  enon. 
'  Peiiculum  at,  oe  degCDeret  in  efnlepiiun,  ^oplexiim,  coavulsiaiMiii,  MBciUtmu 
(  Moaul.  c  95.  LiuKDliiu.  Nic  Fiu.  '  Hei.  de  Suonii,  Ariitotte,  Cipinediu.. 
'  F>*niL  Humor  frigidui  nU  ddirii  ctuui,  furori*  *ero  bumoi  cabdiu.  '  Heui- 

aiw e«Ui nudnen Kbolnn  meUiwboliie.        'Akxioder.L  t.  c.  18.  "Lib.  I. 

put.  'i.  c  11.  1  MoDtall.  c,  1 J.  Ruo  man  >ut  ounguam,  nui  sibi  ipib 

infcruil. 
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familiar  amongst  them.  'Tis  *  Hipppcrates  observation,  Galon 
sentence,  {etsi  mortem  Hment^  tamen  plerumque  sibi  ipsis  mor^ 
tern  consciscunt^  I.  S,  de  locis  afjecL  cap.  7)  the  doom  of  all 
physicians.  'Tis  Rabbi  Moses  aphorism,  the  prognosticon  of 
Avicenna,Jlhasis,  Aetius,  Gordonius,  Valescus,  Altomarus,  Sd- 
lust  SaIvianus,Capivaccius,Mercatus,Hercules  de  Saxo|ii&,^bo, 
Bruel,  Fuchsius,  all,  &c. 

*  Et  sacpe  usque  adeo,  mortis  formidlnc,  vita^ 
Percipit  infelix  odium,  lucisque  videndae, 
Ut  sibi  consci^cat  racerenti  pectore  ietunj* 

.  And  so  far  forth  deaths  terrour  doth  affright. 
He  makes  away  himself,  and  hates  the  light: 
To  make  an  end  of  fear  and  grief  of  heart. 
He  voluntairy  dies,  to  ease  his  smart. 

In  such  sort  doth  the  torture  and  extremity  of  his  misery  tor- 
pent  him,  that  he  can  take  no  pleasure  in  his  life,  but  is  in  a 
manner  in  forced  to  offer  violence  unto  himself,  to  be  freed 
from  his  present  insufferable  pains.  So  some  (saith  ^  Fracas- 
tori  us)  in  fuiy^  bid  most  in  despair <,  sorraiD^  fear,  and  out  of 
the  anguish  and  vexation  of  their  soulsy  offer  violence  to  them" 
selves ;  for  their  life  is  unhappy  and  miserable.  They  can  take 
no  rest  in  the  flight,  nm'  sleep  .•  o/*,  if  they  do  slumbei',  fearful 
dreams  astonish  thevu  In  the  day  time,  they  are  affrighted  still 
by  some  terrible  object,  and  tprn  in  pieces  with  suspicion,  fear, 
sorrow^  discontents,  cares,  shame,  anguish,  &c.  as  so  many  wild 
horses,  that  they  cannot  be  quiet  an  hour,  a  minute  of^  time, 
but,  even  agiainst  their  wills,  they  are  intent,  and  still  thinking 
of  it ;  they  cannot  forget  it ;  it  grinds  their  souls  day  and  night; 
they  are  perpetually  tormented,  a  burden  to  themselves,  as  Job 
was;. they  can  neither  eat,  drink,  or  sleep.  Psal.  107-  }8. 
Their  soul  abhorreth  all  meat,  and  they  are  brought  to  deaths 
door,  ^  being  bound  in  misery  and  if  on  :  *  they  curse  their  stars 
(with  Job),  *  and  day  of  their  birth,  and,  wish  for  death  (for,  as 
Pineda  and  most  interpreters  hold.  Job  was  even  melancholy 
to  despair,  and  almost  fs  madness  it  self) :  they  murmur  many 
times  a^inst  the  world,  friends,  allies,  all  mankind,  even  against 
God  himself  in  the  bitterness  of  their  passion :  **  vivere  nolunt, 
mori  nesciunt ;  live  they  will  not,  die  they  cannot     And,  in 


*  Lib.  de  insan.  Fabio  Calvo  interprete.     NonnulU  vi^lentas  numus  dbi  ii 
ruot.  ^  Lucfet  1.  3.  ^  Lib.  2.  de  Intell.     Sepe  mortem  sifai  conscis- 

cunt  ob  timorem  et  tristitiaro,  tedio  vitae  affecti  ob  furorem  et  defpenuionem.  £<t 
enim  infera,  &c.  Ergo  oc  perpetuo  afflictati  vitam  oderunt,  se  innecipitaBt,  tut 
malis  carituri,  aut  interificiunt  se,  aut  tale  quid  committunt.  *  PaaL  107.  10. 

*  Job,  33,  ^  Job,  6. 8.  >  Vi  doloris  et  tristitiaB  ad  iowiiam  pcne  redactab 

""  Seneca. 
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the  midst  of  these  squalid,  uff]y,  and  such  irksome  dayes,  they 
seek  at  last,  (finding  no  comfort,  *no  remedy  in  this  wretched 
life)  to  be  eased  of  all  by  death.  Omnia  appetunt  bonum ; 
all  creatures  seek  the  best,  and  for  their  ^ood,  as  they  hope, 
sub  specie,  in  shew  at  least,  velquia  mori  ptdchittm  putant,  ^saith 
^  Hippocrates)  vel  quiapulant  inde  se  majoribus  malis  liberari^ 
to  be  ireed  as  they  wish.  Though,  many  times,  as  iEsops  fishes, 
they  leap  from  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire  it  self,  vet  they  hope 
to  be  eased  by  this  means;  and  therefore,  (saith  Felix '  Flaterus) 
afier  many  tedious  dayes,  at  last,  either  by  drotuming,  hanging, 
or  some  such  fearful  end,  they  precipitate  or  make  away  them- 
*  selves :  many  lamentable  examples  are  daily  seen  amongst  us : 
alius  ante  fores  se  laqueo  suspendit,  (as  Seneca  notes)  alius  se 
pracipitavit  a  tecto^  ne  dominum  stomachantem  audiret ;  alius, 
ne  reduceretur  afugd,ferrum  adegit  in  viscera :  so  many  causes 
there  are 

—His  amor  exitio  es|,  furor  his- — — 


love,  grief,  anger,  madness ;  and  shame,  &c.  'Ti$  a  common 
calamity,  ^  a  fatal  end  to  tins  disease :  they  are  condemned  to  a 
violent  death,  by  a  jury  of  physicians,  furiously  disposed,  carried 
headlong  by  their  tyrannizing  wills,  inforced  by  miseries ;  and 
there  remams  no 'more  to  sucii  persons,  if  that  heavenly  phy- 
sician, by  his  assisting  grace  and  mercy  alone,  do  not  prevent, 
(for  no  humane  perswasion  or  art  can  help)  but  to  be  their  own 
butchers,  and  execute  themselves.  Socrates  his  cicuta,  Lucretias 
dagger,  Timons  halter  are  yet  to  be  had ;  Catoes  knife,  and 
Neroes  sword  are  left  behind  them,  as  so  many  fatal  engines, 
bequeathed  to  posterity,  and  will  be  used,  to  tne  worlds  end, 
by  such  distressed  souls :  so  intolerable,  unsuffcrable,  grievous 
and  violent  is  their  pain,  ®so  unspeakable,  and  continuate.  One 
day  of  grief  is  an  hundred  years,  as  Cardan  observes :  'tis  carni- 
fcina  hominum^  angor  animi,  as  well  saith  Aretaeus,  a  plague  of 
the  soul,  the  cramp  and  convulsion  of  the  soul,  an  epitome  of 
bell ;  and,  if  there  be  an  hell  upon  earth,  it  is  to  be  iound  in  a 
melancholy  mans  heart: 

For  that  deep  torture  may  be  caird  an  bell, 
When  more  is  felt,  than  one  huth  power  tu  tell. 

Yea,  that  which  scoffing  Lucian  said  of  the  gout  in  jest,  I  may 
truly  affirm  of  m^^ancholy  in  earnest. 

*  In  uluds  fiue  deipenitiope  proponunt  ribi  mortis  desiderium.     Oct  Horat  L  2. 
c.  5.  ^Lib.  de  iiiMni&.     Sic  sic  juvat  ire  per  umbras.  <  Cap.  3.  de  mentis 

alieoat  Moesti  deffunt,  dum  tandem  mortem,  quam  timent,  suspendio  aut  submer- 
sione,  aut  aliqud  alii  vi,  ut  multa  tristia  exempla  vidimus.  '  Arculanus,  in  9 

Rhasis,  c.  16.  Cavendum,  ne  ex  alto  se  pmcipitent,  aut  afias  laedant  -  *0  omnium 
opioionibus  incoffitabile  malum !  Ludan.  Mortesque  miUe,  miUe»  dum  vivit^  neccs, 
gerit,  peritque.  Hdnsius,  Austriaco. 
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O  triste  nomen  !  O  Diis  odibile, 
>  Melancholia  lacrymosa,  Cocvti  filia ! 
Tu  Tartari  specubus  opacis  edita 
Erinnji^,  utero  quam  Megaera  suo  tulit^ 
£t  ab  uberibus  aluit,  cuique  parvulae 
Aniarulentum  in  os  lac  Alecto  dedit. 
Omnes  abominabileoi  te  dseraones 
Produxere  in  lucem,  exitio  mortalium. 

Et  pauUo  post — 

Non  Jupiler  fert  tale  telum  fulminis^ 

Non  ulla  sic  procella  scevit  aequoris,. 

Non  impetuosi  tanta  vis  est  turbinis. 

An  asperos  sustineo  uiorsus  Cerberi  ? 

Nura  virus  Echidnas  membra  mea  depascitur? 

Aut  tunica  sanie  tincta  Nessi  sanguinis  ? 

Illacrymabile  et  immedicabile  malum  hoc. 

O  sad  and  odious  name !  a  name  so  fell. 

Is  this  of  melancholy,  brat  of  hefl. 

There  born  in  hellish  darkness  doth  it  dwell. 

The  Furies  brought  it  up,  Megaera's  teat, 

Alecto  gave  it  bitter  milk  to  eat : 

And  all  conspir'd  a  bane  to  mortal  men. 

To  bring  this  devil  out  of  that  black  den. 

Jupiters  thunderbolt,  nor  storm  at  sea. 

Nor  whirl-windy  doth  our  hearts  so  much  dismay* 

What  ?  am  I  bit  by  that  fierce  Cerberus  ? 

Or  stung  by  ^serpent  so  pestiferous  ? 

Or  put  on  shirt  that's  dipt  in  Nessus  blood  ? 

My  pain's  past  cure ;  physick  can  do  no  good. 

No  torture  of  body  like  unto  it; 

'  Siculi  non  invenere  tyranni 

Majus  tormentum ; 

no  strappados,  hot  irons,  Phalaris  bulls, 

^'  Nee  ira  Deiim  tantum,  nee  tela,  nee  hostis. 

Quantum  sola  noces  animis  illapsa. 

Joves  wrath,  nor  devils,  can 

Do  so  much  harm  to  th*  soul  of  man. 

All  fears,  griefs,  suspicions,  discontents,  imbonities,  insuavities, 
are  swallowed  up  and  drowned  in  this  Euripus,  this  Irish  sea, 
^is  ocean  of  misery,  as  so  many  small  brooks ;  'tis  coagulum 
pmnium  ierumnarumy  which  ^'Ammianus  applied  to  his  dis- 
tressed Palladius.  I  say  of  our  melancholy  man,  he  is  the 
cream  of  humane  adversity,  the  ^quintessence^  and  upshot; 

*  Regina  morborum,  cui  fiunulantur  omnes  el  obediuoL  Cardan.  ^  Ekeu !  qub 

intiitKorpio,&c.  Seneca,  Act.  4.  Here.  (Et  'Siliiiilt^icus.  ^libw'/S. 

*  Illc  omnia  imbonitas  et  insuavitas  consUttt,  utTeitulfiani  ^k^am  otar,  orat  ad  martjr. 
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all  other  diseases  whatsoever  are  but  flearbitings,  to  melancholy, 
in  extent :  'tis  the  pitch  of  them  all, 

'  Hospitium  est  calamitatis.     Quid  verbis  opus  est  ? 
Quamcunque  malam  rem  quseris,  illic  reperies. 

What  need  more  words  ?  'tis  calamities  inn. 
Where  seek  for  any  mischief,  *tis  within ; 

and  a  melancholy  man  is  that  true  Prometheus,  which  is  bound 
to  Caucasus;  the  true  Tityus,  whose  bowels  are  still  by  a  vulture 
devoured  (as  poets  feign);  for  so  doth  ''Lilius  Giraldus  interpret 
it  of  anxieties,  and  those  of  griping  cares ;  and  so  ought  it  to  be 
understood.     In  all  other  mSadies  we  seek  for  help :  if  a  leg  or 
an  arm  ake,  through  any  distemperature  or  wound,  or  that  we 
have  an  ordinary  disease,  above  all  thin^  whatsoever  we  desire 
help  and  health,  a  present  recovery,  if  by  any  means  possible  it 
may  be  procured :  we  will  freely  part  with  all  our  other  fortunes^ 
substance,  endure  any  misery,  drink  bitter  potions,  swallow 
those  distastful  pills,  suffer  our  joynts  to  be  seared,  to  be  cut  oS, 
anv  thing  for  future  health ;  so  sweet,  so  dear,  so  precious  above 
all  things  in  this  world  is  life:  'tis  tliat  we  chiefly  desire,  long 
and  happy  days;  {^multos  da^  Jupiter ^  annosi)  increase  of  years 
all  men  wish ;  but,  to  a  melancholy  man,  nothing  so  teaious, 
nothing  so  odious;  that  which  they  so  carefully  seek  to  pre- 
serve, ^'he  abhors,  he  alone.     So  intolerable  are  his  pains, 
some  make  a  question,  graviores  morbi  cofj)oris  an  animiy 
whether  the  diseases  of  the  body  or  mind  be  more  grievous : 
but  there  is  no  comparison,  no  doubt  to  be  made  of  it;  muUo 
enim  savior  longeque  est  atrocior  animi  quam  corporis  crucia-- 
tus  (Lem.  /.  1.  c.  12):  the  diseases  of  the  mind  are  far  more 
grievous.— —Zb/ttw  hie  pro  vulnere  corpus,-  body  and  soul  is 
misaffected  here,  but  the  soid  especially.     So  Cardan  testifies 
{de  raiim.  var.  lib.  8.  40):  •Maximus  fyrius  a  Platonist,  and 
Plutarch,  have  made  just  volumes  to  prove  it     ^I}ies  adimit 
iTgritudinem  hominibus ;  in  other  diseases  there  is  some  hope 
likely ;  but  these  imhappy  men  are  born  to  misery,  past  all  hope 
of  recovery,  incurably  sick;  the  longer  th^  live,  the  worse 
they  are ;  and  death  alone  must  ease  them. 

Another  doubt  is  made  by  some  philosophers,  whether  it  be 
lawful  for  a  man,  in  such  extremity  of  pain  and  grief,  to  make 
away  himself,  and  how  those  men  that  so  do  are  to  be  cen- 
sured. The  Platonists  approve  of  it,  that  it  is  lawful  in  such 
oases,  and  upon  a  necessity.  Plotinus  (/.  de  beatitud.  c.  7), 
and  Socrates  himself  defends  it,  (in  Platos  Pfaaedon):  if  any  y 
man  labour  of  an  incurable  disease^  he  may  dispatch  himself^  if 

*  PUutus.        ^  Vit  Herculis.         '  Peraius.         ^  Quid  est  miserius  in  vita,  quam 
veUe  mori  ?  Seneca.        *  Tom.  2*  Ldbelkn  an  gfaTiores  pasnonesi  &c        ^  T«c. 
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it  be  to  his  good.  Epicurus  and  his  followers,  the  Cynicks, 
and  Stoicks,  in  general  affirm  it,  Epictetusand  "Seneca  amongst 
the  rest :  quamcunque  ueram  esse  viam  ad  libertatcm ;  any  way 
is  allowable^  that  leads  to  liberty;  ^let  us  give  God  thanks^ 
that  no  man  is  compelled  to  live  against  his  will:  ^qidd  ad 
hominem  claustra^  career ^  custodia?  liberum  ostium  habet; 
death  is  always  ready  and  at  hand.  Vides  ilium  jnriecipitem 
locumy  iUudJlumen?  dost  thou  see  that  steep  place,  that  river, 
that  pit,  that  tree?  there  is  liberty  at  hand;  ^ffugia  servitutis 
et  doloris  sunty  as  that  Laconian  lad  cast  himself  headlong, 
{non  serviarhj  aiebat  puer)  to  be  free^  of  his  misery.  Every 
vein  in  thy  body,  if  these  be  nimis  operosi  ejHtus^  will  set  thee 
free :  quid  tua  refert\  Jinem  facias  an  accipias  ?  there's  no 
necessity  for  a  man  to  live  in  misery.  Malum  est  nccessitati 
vivere ;  sed  in  necessitate  vivere,  necessitas  nulla  est,  Igna- 
vus,  qui  sine  caussd  moritur ;  et  stidtus,  qui  cum  dolare  vivit 
(Idem^  epi.  58).  Wherefore  hath  our  mother  the  e^rth  brought 
out  poisons  f saith  "*  Pliny)  in  so  great  a  quantity,  but  that  men 
in  distress  might  make  away  themselves  ?  which  kings  of  old 
had  ever  in  a  readines,  ad  incerta  fortume  venenum  sub  cus- 
todepromtum  (Livy  writes,)  and  executioners  alwayes  at  hand. 
Speusippus,  being  sick,  was  met  by  Diogenes ;  and,  carried  on 
his  slaves  shoulders,  he  made  his  moan  to  the  philosopher : 
but,  I  pitty  thee  not,  quoth  Diogenes,  qui^  cum  talis  sisy  vivere 
sustines:  thou  maist  be  freed  wnen  thou  wilt, — meaning  by 
death.  ^  Seneca  therefore  commends  Cato,  Dido,  and  Lucretia, 
for  their  generous  courage  in  so  doing,  and  others  that  volun- 
tarily die,  to  avoid  a  greater  mischief,  to  free  themselves  from 
misery,  to  save  their  honour,  or  vindicate  their  good  name,  as 
Cleopatra  did,  as  Sophonisba  (Syphax  wife)  did,  Hannibal  did, 
as  Junius  Brutus,  as  Vibius  Virius,  and  those  Campanian  sena- 
tours  in  Livy  {Dec,  8.  lib.  6),  to  escape  the  Roman  U'ranny,  that 
Ax>isoned  themselves.  Themistocles  drank  bulls  blood,  rather 
N/than  he  would  fight  against  his  countrey;  and  Demosthenes 
chose  rather  to  drink  poyson,  Publius  Crassifilius^  Censorius, 
and  Plancus,  those  heroical  Romans,  to  make  away  themselves, 
than  to  fall  into  their  enemies  hands.  How  many  myriads  be- 
sides in  all  ages  might  I  remember, 


qui  sibi  letum 


InsoDtes  peperere  many,  &c. 

'Rhasis,  in  the  Macchabees,  is  magnified,  for  it,  Sampsons 
death  approved.      So  did  Saul  ancT  Jonas  sin ;    and  many 

*  Patet  exitus;  si  pugiiAre  non  vulttt,  licet  fiigere :  quia  vos  tenet  inTitot  ?  De  proTid. 
cap.  8.  ^  Agamos  Deo  gratias,  quod  nemo  inTitut  in  y\\k  teneri  potest.  '  Epint.  26. 
Scnec.  et  de  sacra.  2.  cap.  15.  et  Epist.  7a  et  12.  **  Lib.  2.  cap.  83.  Terra 

mater  uostri  miserta.  »£pist.  24.  71.  82.  ^Mac.  14.  42. 
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worthy  qien  and  n'otnen,  quorum  memoria  celebralw  in  ecclesia, 
saith  "Leminchus,  for  kilting  themselves  to  save  their  chastity 
and  honour,  when  Home  was  taken  (as  Austin  instances,  /.  1. 
de  Civil.  Dei,  cap.  16).  Jerome  vindicateth  the  same  (in  Jo^ 
nam) ;  and  Ambrose  (/.  3.  de  virginitate)  commendeth  Pela- 
gia  for  so  doing.  Eusebius  {lib.  H.  cap.  15)  admires  a  Roman 
matron  for  the  same  fact,  to  save  herself  from  the  lust  of 
Maxentius  the  tyrant.  Adelhelmus,  abbot  of  Malmesbury, 
calls  them  beatas  virgines,  qtuE  sic,  Src.  Titus  Pomponius 
Atticus,  that  wise,  discreet,  renowned  Itoman  senator,  Tullys 
dear  friend,  when  he  had  been  long  sick,  as  he  supposed  of  an 
incurable  disease,  lilamque  produceret  ad  augendos  dohres, 
sine  spe  salutis,  was  resolved  voluntarily  by  famine  to  dispatch 
himself,  to  be  rid  of  his  pain;  and  when  Agrippa  and  the 
rest  of  his  weeping  friends  earnestly  besought  him,  osa^ 
lantes  obsecrarcnt,  ne  id,  quod  natura  cogeret,  tpse  acceleraret, 
not  to  ofier  violence  to  himself — mith  a  settled  resolution  he 
desired  again  they  ■j.-ould  approve  of  his  good  intent,  and  not 
seek  to  dehort  him  fiom  it  -,  and  so  constantly  died,  precesque 
eorum  taiituntd  sua  obstinatione  depressit.  Even  so  did 
Corellius  Rufus,  another  grave  senator,  (by  the  relation  of 
Plinius  Secundus,  epist:  lib.  1.  epist.  12}  lamisli  himself  to 
death ;  pedibus  coireptus,  cum  incredibiles  cmciatus  et  indig- 
nissima  tormenta  pateretur,  a  cibis  omnino  aistinuit :  neither 
he  nor  iiispulla  his  wife  could  divert  him;  but  destinatus 
mori  obstinate  magis,  &c.  die  he  would,  and  die  he  did.  So  did 
Lycurgus,  Aristode,  Zeno,  Chrysippus,  Empedocles,  with 
myriads,  &c.  In  warrs,  for  a  man  to  run  rashly  upon  imminent 
danger,  and  present  death,  b  accounted  valour  and  magnani- 
mity; ''to  be  the  cause  of  his  own,  and  many  a  thousands  mine 
besides,  to  commit  wilful  murther  in  a  manner,  of  himself  and 
others,  is  a  glorious  thing ;  and  he  shall  be  crowned  for  it.  The 
'Massagets  in  former  times,  '' Barbiccians,  and  t  know  not 
what  nadonsbeui^^  ^^  ^^^'l^  their  old  men,  aHer  seventy  years, 
to  free  them  from  those  grievances,  incident  to  that  age.  So 
did  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Choa ;  because  their  aire 
wa«  pure  and  good,  and  the  people  generally  long  lived,  anie- 
vertebarU  fatum  suam,  priusquam  manci  forent,'  out  imbe- 
cillitas  accederet,  papavere  vel  cicutd  ■,  with  poppy  or  hem- 
lock they  prevented  death.  S'  Thomas  Moore,  in  his  Utopia,^ 
commends  voluntary  death,  if  he  be  sibi  aut  aliis  molestus, 
troublesMne  to  himself  or  others:  'especially  if  to  live  be  a 


•  ViuAolio  Apoc.  lib.  **  Ai  vnongK  TuiIm  and  olhen.  '  Bohemui,  de 

loriUu  geiiL  '  JE)i»o.  Lb.  4.  cap.  I.  Omnei  TO  asniun  egreaxH  inleificiunC 

Lib.  2.     PrEiertim  cum  loimentuni  ci  vita  lit.  bona  ipe  freiua,  awrbil  viti,  vduta 
ircerr,  ic  cxiinat,  rcl  ab  alUi  cximi  lul  voluntnte  paliatur. 


¥: 
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torment  to  him^  let  him  free  himself  with  his  awn  hands  from 
this  tedious  life,  as  from  a  prison,  or  suffer  himself  to  be  freed 
by  others.  ^And  ^tis  the  same  tenent  which  Laertius  relates 
of  Zeno,  of  old:  juste  sapiens  sibi  mortem  consciscitj  si  in 
acerbis  doloribus  versetur,  membrorum  mutilatione,  out  morbis 
negre  curandis,  and  which  Plato  (9.  de  legibus)  approves, 
if  old  age,  poverty,  ignominy,  &c.  oppress ;  and  which  Fabius 
expresseth  in  ^fect  {Praefat.  7.  Institute)  nemo^  nisi  sua 
culpoj  diu  dolet.  It  is  an  ordinary  thing  in  China,  Tsaith  Mat 
Riccius  the  Jesuit)  ^if  they  be  in  despair  of  better  joi-times,  or 
tyred  and  tortured  with  misery,  to  bereave  themselves  of  life, 
and  many  times,  to  spite  their  enemies  the  more,  to  hang  at 
their  door.  Tacitus  the  historian,  Plutarch  the  philosopher, 
much  approve  a  voluntary  departure,  and  Austin  {de  civ.  Dei, 
I.  I.e.  29)  defends  a  violent  death,  so  that  it  be  undertaken  in 
a  good  cause:  nemo  sic  mortuus,  qui  non  fuerat  aliquando 
moriturus:  quid  autem  interest,  quo  mortis  genere  vita  ista 
finiatur,  quando  ille,  cui  fnitur,  iterum  mori  non  cogitur? 
8fc.  no  man  so  voluntarily  dies,  but  volens  nolens,  he  must  die 
at  last ;  and  our  life  is  subject  to  innumerable  casualties :  who 
knows  when  they  may  happen  ?  utrum  satius  est,  unam  perpeti 
moriendo,  an  omnes  timere  vivendoP  *^  rather  suffer  one,  than 
fear  all.  Death  is  better  than  a  bitter  life  {Ec.  SO,  17) :  '"and 
a  harder  choice  to  live  in  fear,  than,  by  once  dying,  to  be  freed 
from  alL  Cleombrotus  Ambraciotes  perswaded  I  know  not 
how  many  hundreds  of  his  auditors,'  by  a  luculent  oration 
he  made  of  the  miseries  of  this,  and  happiness  of  that  other 
life,  to  precipitate  themselves :  and  (having  read  Platos  divine 
tract  de  animd)  for  examples  sake,  led  the  way  first.  That  neat 
epigram  of  Callimachus  will  tell  you  as  much : 

Jamque  vale,  Soli  cum  diceret  Ambraciotes, 

In  Stygios  ferlur  desiluisse  lacus, 
Morte  nihil  dignum  passus :  sed  forte  Platonis 

Divini  eximium  de  nece  legit  opus. 

^Calenus  and  his  Indians  hated  of  old  to  die  a  natural  death : 
the  Circumcellians  and  Donatists,  loathing  life,  compelled 
others  to  make  them  away: — with  many  sucn^:  but  these  are 


*MaiB  (|uify  amplK>r&s»  exflicoins,  fscem  exsorberet?  (Seneca,  epist.  58.)  qurs  in 
poeoas  et  risum  viveret  ?  Stulti  est  manere  in  \\\k,  cuni  sit  miser.  ^  Bxpedit. 

ad  Sinas,  1.  1.  c  9.  Vel  bonoruni  desperalione,  vel  malorutn  perpessione,  fracti  ^ 
fatigati,  vel  manui  violentas  sibi  inferunt,  vel*  ut  inimicii  suis  cgre  faciant,  &c. 
<'  So  did  Anthony,  Galba,  Vitelliiu,  Otho,  Aristotle  himself,  &c.  Ajax  in  despair, 
Cleopatra  to  save  her  honour.  ^  Inertius  ddigitur  diu  vivere  in  tirnore  tot  mor- 

borum,  quam,  semd  moriendo,  nullum  deinceps  formidare.  *  Curtias»  L  16. 

*'Laqucua  pnecisus,  cont.  1.1.  5.  Quidam,  naufragio  focto,  amissis  tribns  fiberis  et 
uzore,  suspendit  le ;  pneridit  illi  quidam  ex  prctereuntibu«  laqueum :  a  libento  reus 
fit  maleficii.  Seneca* 
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false  and  pagan  positions,  prophane  stoical  paradoxes,  wicked 
examples :  it  boots  not  what  heathen  philosophers  determine  in 
this  kind :  they  are  impious,  abominable,  and  upon  a  wrong 
ground.  No  evil  is  to  be  done^  that  good  may  come  of  it ; 
reclamat  Christus^  reclamat  scriptttra ;  God,  and  all  good 
men  are  '^against  it.  He  that  stabs  another,  can  kill  his  body ; 
but  he  that  stabs  himself,  kills  his  own  soul.  ^  Male  meretUTj 
qui  dat  mendico^  quod  edat ;  nam  et  illud  quod  dat^  perit ;  et 
illi  producit  vitam  ad  miseriam :  he  that  gives  a  beggar  an 
almes  (as  that  comical  poet  said)  doth  ill,  because  he  doth  bat 
prolong  his  miseries.  But  Lactantius  (/.  5.  c.  7.  de  vera  ad* 
tu)  calls  it  a  detestable  opinion,  and  fully  confutes  it  {lib.  S. 
de  sap,  cap.  18);  and  S.  Austin  {ep,  52.  ad  Macedonium, 
cap.  61.  ad  Dulcitium  Tribunum):  so  doth  Hierom,  to  Mar- 
cella  of  Blaesillas  death :  no7i  recipio  tales  animas^  Sfc.  he  calls 
such  men  martyres  stvltce  philosophies:  so  doth  Cyprian  {de 
duplici  martyrio)'.  si  qui  sic  morianturj  aut  infirmitasy  aut 
ambitiOy  aut  dementia^  cogit  eos:  ^tis  meer  madness  so  to  do; 
*^Juror  est,  ne  moriare,  mori.  To  this  effect  writes  Arist  3. 
Ethic.  Lipsius,  Manuduc.  ad  Stoicam  Philosophiamy  lib.  3. 
dissertat.  23 :  but  it  needs  no  confutation.  This  only  let  me 
add,  that,  in  some  cases,  those  ^  hard  censures  of  such  as  offer 
violence  to  their  own  persons,  or  in  some  desperate  fit  to 
others,  which  sometimes  they  do  by  stabbing,  slashing,  &c. 
are  to  be  mitigated,  as  in  such  as  are  mad,  beside  themselves 
for  the  time,  or  found  to  have  been  long  melancholy,  and  that 
in  extremity :  they  know  not  what  they  do,  deprived,  of  reason, 
judgement,  all,  'as  a  ship,  that  is  void  of  a  pilot,  must  needs 
impinge  upon  the  next  rock,  or  sands,  and  suffer  shipwrack. 
'  P.  Forestus  hath  a  story  of  two  melancholy  brethren,  that 
made  away  themselves,  and,  for  so  foul  a  fact,  were  accordingly 
censured  to  be  infamously  buried,  as  in  such  cases  they  use, 
to  terrific  others  (as  it  (ud  the  Milesian  virgins  of  old :  but, 
upon  farther  examination  of  their  misery  and  madness,  the 
censure  was  ^revoked,  and  they  were  solemnly  interred^  as  Saul 
was  by  David  (2  Sam.  2.  4),  and  Seneca  well  adviseth,  irascere 
interfectoriy  sed  miserere  interfecti;    be  justly  offended  with 

•  See  Liptius,  Manuduc.  ad  StoTcam  philosophiam,  lib.  3.  dissert.  22.  D.  Kings 
14  Lect.  on  Jonls.  D.  Abbots  6  Lect  on  the  same  prophet.  ^Plautus. 

(^  MartiaL  ^  As  to  be  buried  out  of  Christian  burial,  wfth  a  stake.     Idem  Plato 

(9.  de  legibus)  vult  separatim  sepeliri,  qui  sibi  ipsis  mortem  conci&cunt,  &c.  lose  their 
goods,  &c.  *  Navisy  destituta  nauclero,  in  terribilem  aliquem  scopulum 

impingit.  ''Observat  >  Seneca,  tract.  1 . 1. 8.  c.  4.  Lex,  homicida 

insepultus  abjiciatur:  contradicitur,  eo  quod  afferre  sibi  manus  coactus  sit  assiduis 
mafis;  sumroam  infelicitatem  suam  in  noc  removit,  quod  existimabat  Ticere  misero 
mori. 
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him,  as  he  was  a  murderer,  but  pity  him  now,  as  a  dead  man. 
llius  of  their  goods  and  bodies  we  can  dispot>e ;  but  what  shall 
become  of  their  souls,  God  alone  can  tell ;  his  mercy  may  come 
inter  pontem  et  fontem^  inter  gladium  et  jugidum^  betwixt  the 
bridge  and  the  brook,  the  knife  and  the  throat.  Cbuod  cuiquam 
conttgtty  cuivis  potest :  who  knows  how  he  may  be  tempted? 
It  is  his  case;  it  may  be  thine : 

*  Quae  sua  sors  hodie  est,  eras  fore  vestra  potest. 

We  ought  not  to  be  so  rash  and  rigorous  in  our  censures, 
as  some  are:  charity  will  judge  best:  God  be  merciful  unto 
us  all ! 

*  BuchanaOi  £leg.  lib. 
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qr  Sect.  2. 
Diaetetical, 
which  con- 
Ufts  in  re- 
forming 
those  six 
non-natural 
things,  as  in 


Diet  recti- 
fied. 
1.  Memb. 


Matter  and 
quality. 
1.  Subs. 


I 


< 


or 


Flesh 


Fish 


Herbs 


uan-    •< 
r.         ( 


JfeniOa  D. 


and  per- 
tBHiations 
of  tht  mind 
rectified. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  SECOND  PARTITION. 

f  Such  meats  as  are  casie  of  digestion,  vd 
dressed,  hot,  sod,  tkC.  young,  moiit,  of 
good  nourishment,  &c. 
Bread  of  pure  wheat,  well  baked. 
Water  clear  from  the  fountain. 
Wine  and  drink  too  strong,  &c. 

Mountun  birds,  partridge,phn- 

sant,  quails,  &c. 
Hen,  capon,  mutton,  real,  hi, 

rabbit,  &c. 
That  lire  in  grardly  waten.  as 
pike,  peardi,  trowt,  sea-fiiii. 
solid,  white,  &c 
r  Borage,   bugloss,  bawm,  sur. 
<      cpry.endive,  violets,  in  broth, 
[^     not  raw,  &c 
FruiUind  CR«i»in»  of  the  nin,  appU.  »r- 
.        1     fccted  for  wind,  oranges,  &c 
C     parsnips,  potatoes,  6lC 
At  seasonable  and  usual  times  of  repast,  is 
2.  Quan-    -l      good  order,  not  before  the  first  be  concoct- 
tity.  (      ed,  sparing,  not  overmuch  of  one  dish. 

2.  RectificaUon  of  retention  and  evacuation,  as  costivenets,  veoenr, 

bleeding  at  nose,  months  stopped,  baths,  &c 
q   A'         »'    /'Naturally  in   the  choice  and  site  of  our  coontrer, 

fllf ""' .^      I      dweUing.phice,  to  be  hot  and  moist,  light,  wholsoa^ 
nea,  wiin  a     i      ^i^^j^n^^  ^j., 

tlfT^^^      1  Artificially,  by  dften  change  of  air.  avoiding  winds,  fogs, 
V  tempests,  opening  windows,  perfumes,  &c. 
Of  body  and  mind,  but  moderate,  as  hawking,  hunting, 
riding,  shooting,  boiling,  fishing,  fowling,  waflcinf 
in  fur  fields,  g^Ieries,  tennis,  bar. 
Of  mind,  as  chess,  cards,  tables,  &c  to  see  pUys,  nadci, 
&c.  serious  studies,  business,  all  honest  recreations. 
5.  Rectification  of  waking  and  terrible  dreams,  &c 
(^6.  Rectification  of  passions  and  perturbations  of  the  mind.  ^ 
Subseet, 
1.  By  using  aill  good  means  of  help,  confessing  to  i 

friend,  &c. 
Avoiding  all  occasions  of  his  infirmity. 
Not  giving  way  to  passions,  but  resisting  to  his  ut- 
most* 

2.  By  fair  and  foul  means,  counsel,  comfort,  good  per- 
swasion.  witty  devices,  fiaions,  and  if  it  be  possible^  to 
satisfie  his  mind. 

3.  Musick  of -all  sorts  aptly  applyed. 

4.  Mirth,  and  merry  company. 
'  ilfemk, 

1.  General  discontents    and    giierancci 

satisfied. 
?.  Particular  discontents,  as  defomity  of 

body,  sickness,  baseness  of  birth,  ke. 

3.  Poverty  and  want,  and  such  fn1f™ri»« 
ahd  adversities. 

4.  Against  servitude,  loss  of  liberty,  im- 
prisonment, banishment,  6(c 


the  air. 


4.  Exercise. 


rFrom 
hunself. 


I 


</r 


from  his 
friends. 


'^  Sect,  3. 
A  consola- 
tory digres- 
sion, con- 
taining re- 


medies to  all  {  5.  Against  vain  fears,  sorrows  for  deadi 


discontents 
and  passions 
of  the  mind. 


of  friends,  or  otherwise. 

6.  Against  envy,  livor.  hatred,  malice, 
emulation,  ambition,  and  s^-love,  &c 

7.  Against  repulses,  abuses,  injuries,  cos- 
tempts,  disgraces,  contumelies,  slan- 
ders, and  scofli,  &c. 

8.  Against  all  other  grievous  and  otdinarj 
symptome<  of  this  disease  of  meha- 


SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  SBCOMD  PARTITIOH.  St9 

'  To  ibe  heut ;    bnr^^  bugloue. 
Monrotn,  &c. 
To  tbehetil;  bibi,  hsp^  nmu- 


Stc'.*. 

Ptumucm- 
tka-orPhy- 

■kk  which 


thii  bind  of 
Memb.  L 


nf  exotick 


LiTcr ;  ctipatai]r>  ■rttmitii,  &c. 
Stomacfc;  woimwaod,  txalorj,  pecu- 

rojiL 
Splwn  i  cetencbi  uh,  lunciiik. 
To  purifie  tlw  Uood  :  oidiTe,  luc- 


I   Agiinitwind;  origw),  fennel,  anal- 
V      Ked,  &c. 
I.  Pcetioui  alonei ;  u  •oiuagda,  chelidadM, 
&c.    Minerili  ;  u  ^Id,  &c. 


!U>DKrT«OI  f  10leU,BUI. 
denhalr,  bange,  bu- 
gloite,  taui.  Aic. 
ConfrctioDi  t  (mcle,  Mi- 
thridite,  ecbsmet  or 
llrMiini.     - 


LciiflckDi    Gdeoi 
I        et  Rhuii. 
or       ^  DiimirgvlIuiD  fti- 
\      gidum. 
,1     1  Dturbodonibtiti*. 
""■    \  Diimrolli,  diuodi- 
.    I      um,    witl)    Ihdi 
»-     Ubleti. 
^Conditei  of  (11  lorU,  &c. 
/  Oyli  of  cunamild  rioleu,  num.  ftc. 
I   ^ratKeali,  ilibtiliitunii  p 


tboMlT 


Out-    (    UnimeaU,    pluleri, 
i»«ldly\        pttn 
lucd.  u         then 


croceii    eate- 


l^  Purging  f 
^  Pntieulu  to  the  Ihrec  ^Minn  ipeciM,  0  il  *■£- 


aso 
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r 


Medicines 
purging 

melan- 
choly, 
are  either 
ntnAm  2* 


Simplet 
purging 
melan- 
choly. 


U    'aid.    J  Asarabacca,  lawrell,    white  bdlebor,    kiQi, 
P^*'**»    \      or  sea  onyon,  antimony,  tobacco. 


as  vomits. 

or 
Down- 
ward. 
9.  Svih, 


!More  gentle;  as  sena,  epithyme,  polypody, 
myrobalanes,  fumitory*  &c. 
Stronger;  Aloes*  lapis  Armenus,  lapis  lazvU, 
blade  hellnbor. 
r  Mouth 


r 


V 


or 

5.  Subs, 
Com. 
pounds 
purging 
melan- 
choly. 


/ 


1 


or 


s 
C 

o 


^Uquid,    as  potions,  jufipi, 

syrups,  wine  of  hellebor, 

bugloss,  &c. 

Solid,    as    lapis    Anneous, 

i  ^  \        and  lazuli,  pills  of  Indj, 

/  JL  I       pillf  of  fumitory,  &c. 

Superior  \  \  %       Electuaries,    diasena,    coa- 

parts.  or  fection  of  hamech,  hiero- 

V.    logadium,  &c. 
Not    swallowed,    as    gargarisms, 
V.    mastlcatories,  &c. 
Nostrils;  sneezing  powders,  odoraroents,  per- 
fumes, &c. 
Inferiour  parts,   as  clysters  strong  and  weak,  and  sup- 
positories of  Castilian  soap,  honey  boyled,  &c 
^Phlebotomy,   to  all  parts  almost,   and    idl    thf  distinct 
species. 
n  Chyrurgical  physick  J  With  knife,  horsleecbes. 
which  consists  of  Msmd.N  Cupping-glasses. 


V 


V 


S. 


Cauteries,  and  searing  with  hot  irons,  boaring. 
Dropax  and  sinapismus. 
V  Issues  to  iereral  parts,  and  upon  streral  occasions. 


STNbPSft  or  THE  SECOND  PABTmOK. 

bT  legation 


1.  Suhuet. 
Modente  (Get,  m*it  of  good  Juice,  nraiilning, 
Goodtir. 


BxcKmcnU  diily  >< 
ExeraMoTbody  ui 

tbe  mind,  IM  petluttationi  to  be  troldad. 
3.  Blaod-letllDSi  if  Uwre  be  need,  or  that  tbe  blood  be  corrupt,  in 
-     'leu,  Ik.  or  with  cupping-gluiei. 
njaratif « ;  ii  n 
hop*,  with  ttiai  & 
Purgen;  u  MooUnui  ud  MiRhioIiu  heUeboiisnul. 
Quercetuiiu  lyrnp  of  hellebor,  eztnct  of  helldxir, 
putvii  HiU,  antimony  prepv^  JTuiaitdJ  agiaa  mird- 
Wu :  wlach  We  lued,  if  gentler  inei£ciiin  wiQ  not 
talc*  plice  I  with  Arooldiu  viwiim  baglotialum,  tent, 
cu^  myrobtluie^  aunm  poUbilt,  or  before  Hi- 
meeh,  fO.  Indae.  Uer«>  pU.  d*  Up.  Annoia,  lisulL 
'    Cniiiiu  nelUei.  fnctioni,  clyiten,    mimo^tmia. 

To  open  the  b>morrfaoidi  triib  honleeebei;  to  ippljr 
bonleediM  to  tho  fbnbetd  wiihout  MirilkiUon,  to 
the  ■houldei*,  ihlghi. 

ImK),  bouing,  cMileriet,  hot  iiooi  in  the  lulure  of  Ibe 

'A  cup  of  Mine  or  iltong  drlak. 

Bezoan  atone,  unber,  iptce. 

Coniemi  of  borage,  bugloii,  roiea,  funitoiir. 

Conlection  of  alchenne*. 

fferlKdHum  latijkaiu  Galenl  tt  JUorii,  fr. 

DfamoTgatituni  frig,  diaboraginatam,  ^. 
'Odofamenti  of  roaet,  *io1eU. 

IrrigaAHUoftbehead,  with  IbedecocUoniof  I 
lettke,  nuDovi,  &c 

BpilbenMf,  ofnlment*,  hm  to  the  heart. 

FomentatioDi  of  oj\  for  tbe  belly. 

Balhi  of  nreel  water,  in  which  were  aod  mallinr*,  t 
lebs  ToeetiWater-UlUei,  faongeBowan,  mat  btadi,  la. 


6.Correel- 
_  ddcnli,  ■>, 


I 


{  Poppy,  nymphea,  kltic^ 
roKi,  punUne.  benbanei 
mandraice,  nlghuhad^ 
opiunii  &c 

I  Ijquid,  ai  lyrupt  of  poppy, 
— '■•CO,  violeti,  roMi. 


Odoramenu  of  rinegar, 
FroDtiii  of  roe^cakci  n 


Irrigationi  rf  tbe  head,  leet,  mungei^ 

FrictioDi  of  tbe  bead,  ubA  outward 

parte,  nceuU  of  hfrf^fYf,  wonit- 

,    wood  at  hit  pilkw,  Ac 

AgaSnit  leniUe  dreanu;  not  to  nip  lativ  or  nt  peaK, 

cabbage,    TBiiwn,  meati  beaTy  of  digatioiii  uae 

bawm,  haita-toogue,  Ac. 

Againit  ruddineu  and  bliuhiog^  Inward  and  outward 


^     remedio. 


SS2 
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SL  2.  Memb,     fDieU  preparatives,  purges,  averters,  cordials^  correctors,  as  beCore: 
Cure  of  melan- 1  Phlebotomy,  in  this  kind  more  necessary,  and  more  frequent 
cholyover  the    j  To  correct  and  cleanse  the  blood  with    fu^iitory,  sens,  siiccqi;, 
body.  L     dandelion,  endive,  &c. 

J     Suhseci,  I. 

Phlebotomy,  if  need  require. 
Diet,  preparatives,  averters,  cordialst  piurgers,  as  before,  saving  tbit 

ihey  must  not  be  so  vdiemeaU 
Use  of  peny-royal,  wormwood,  centaury  sod,  which  alone  hath  cured 

many. 
To  provoke  urifiQ  with  anniseed,  daucus,  asarum,  &c.  and  stooli,  if 

neied  be,  by  clysters  and  suppositories* 
To  respect  the  spleen,  stomach,  liver,  hypochondrias. 
To  use  treacle  now  and  then  in  winter. 
To  vomit  after  meals  sometames,  if  it  be  inveterate. 

/MTGolanga,  gentian,  enula,  an^cfics, 
§'<  calamus  aromaticus,  zedoary,  du- 
p  (,     na,  condite  ginger,  &c 

Penirayal,  rue^  calamint,  bay  Icbtci, 


191  Cure  of  ^ 
Hypochon- 
driacal or 
windy  mt- 
lanrholy, 
3.  Mtmb, 


/ 


To  expel 
wind,         ( 


Inwardly 
taken. 


3- 


or 


and  berries,    sconfium,    bettaoy, 

lavander,    camomile,     oentauiy, 

wormM  ood,  cutain,  broom,  wiogc 

pills. 

Jjp  f  Si^firon,   cinnamon,  mace,  niitn»g» 

o'<      pepper,  musk,  zedoary  with  wioc^ 

?  I     Ac. 

u  (  Anisetfd,  fennel-seed^  ammi,  can, 
|^<  cumin,  nett)^  bayes,  parsky,gii- 
S*  (.     na  paradisi, 

Diani>uro,  disgalanga,  diadminua,  dis. 
calaminthes,  electuarium  de  baedi 
lauri,  benedicta  laxativa,  &c  polTb 
farminativus,  et  pulvis  descrip.  Aoti- 
dotario  Florentino,  aromaticum 
turn,  Mithridate. 
Outwardly  used,  as  cupping-glasses  to  the 

without  scarificatbBf  ojl  of  camomile^  ru^ 
V^    their  deooctiQoa,  &c. 


\ 


SECOND  PARTITION, 


THE  CURE  OF  MELANCHOLY. 


r  SECTION. 
THK  FIKST  ^  MEMBER. 

I  SUBSECTION. 


Unlawfid  Cures  rejectecL 

JlNVETERATE  melancholy,  howi»oeveF  it  may  seem  to  be 
a  continuate^  inexorable  disease,  hard  to  be  cured,  accompany- 
ing them  to  their  graves  most  part  (as  *"  Montanus  observes),  yet 
many  times  it  may  be  helped,  even  that  which  is  most  violent, 
oar  at  least  (according  to  tne  same  ^  author)  it  may  be  mitigated 
and  muck  eased.  Nil  desperandum.  It  may  be  hard  to  cure, 
but  not  impossible  for  him  that  is,most  grievoudy  affected,  if  he 
be  but  willing  to  be  helped.     , 

Upon  this  good  hope  I  will  proceed,  using  the  same  method 
in  the  cure,  which  I  have  formerly  used  in  the  rehearsing  of 
the  causes ;  first  general^  then  particular ;  and  those  accord- 
ing to  their  several  species.  Of  these  cures  some  be  law/id^ 
some  again  unlawful,  which  though  frequent,  familiar^  and 
often  used,  yet  justly  censured,  and  to  be  controverted :  as, 
first,  whether,  by  these  diabolical  means,  which  are  commonly 
practised  by  the  devil  and  his  ministers,  sorcerers,  witches, 
magicians,  &c.  by  spells,  cabalistical  words,  charms,  cha- 
racters, images,  amulets,  ligatures,  philtres,  incantations,  &c. 
this  disease  and  the  like  may  be  cured  ?  and,  if  they  may, 
whether  it  he  lawful  to  make  use  of  them,  those  magnetical 
cures,  or  for  our  good  to  seek  after  such  means  in  apy  case  ? 
The  first,  whether  they  can  do  any  such  cures,  is  questioned 


*  Consil.  235.  pro  Abbate  Italo.     ,     ^  ContiL  93.  Aut  oimbitur,  aut  certtniniw 
afficietur,  si  volet. 


S$4i  Cure  qfMeiancAofy.  [Part  2.  Sec  1. 

amongst  many  writers,  some  affirming,  some  denying.     Vale- 
sius,  coni.  med.  lib.  5.  cap.  6.     Malleus  Maleficor.    Heumios, 
/.   3.  pract,  med.  cap.  28.     Coelius,  lib.  16.  c.  16-     Delrio, 
torn,  3.     Wierus,  lib.  ^.  de  prcestig.  d^em.     Libanius,  Lavater, 
de  sped.  part.  2.  cap.  7.     Holbrenner  the  Lutheran  in  Pisto- 
riunif  Polydor  Virg.  L  I.  de  prodig.     Tandlerus,  Lemnius, 
(Hippocrates,  and  Avicenna  aipongst  the  rest)  deny  that  spirits 
or  aevils  have  any  power  over  us,  and  refer  all  (with  Pompo- 
natius  of  Padua)  to  natural  causes  and  humours.     Of  the  otner 
opinion  are  Bodinus,  Dceitumaniantiie ^  lib.  S.  cap.  2.  Amoldns, 
M«ircellu8  Empiricus,  J.  Pistorius,  Paracelsus,  Apodix.  Magic, 
Agrippa,  lib.  2.  de  occtdt.  Philos.  cap.  36.  69.  71.  72.  et  I.  3. 
c.  23.  et  10.     Marcilius  Ficinus,  de  vit.  ccelit.  compar.  cap.  13. 
15.  18.  21.  4*c.     Galeottus,  de  promiscud  doct.  cap.  24.    Jo- 
vianus  Pontanus,  Tom.  2.  Plin.  lib.  28.  c.  2.     Strabo,  //*.  15. 
Geo^.    Leo  Suavius;  Goclenius,  de  utig.  armar*     Oswoldus 
Crollius,  Ernestus  Burgravius,  D'.  Flud,  &c. — Cardan  (de 
yubt.)  brings  many  proofs  out  of  Jrs  Sotoria^  and  Solomons 
decayed  works,  old  Hermes,  Artesius,  Costaben  Luca,  Pica- 
trix,  8c&  that  such  cures  may  be  done.     They  can  make  fire  it 
shall  not  burn,  fetch  back  thieves  or  stoln  ^oods,  shew  their 
absent  &ce8  in  a  glass,  make  serpents  ]ye  still,  stanch  blood, 
salve  gouts,  epilepsies,  biting  of  mad  dogs,  tooth-ach,  melan- 
choly, et  omnia  mundi  mala^   make  men   immortal,  young 
again,  as  the  *  Spanish  marquess  is  said  to  have  done  by  one  oi 
his  slaves,  and  some,  which  juglers  in  ^  China  maintain  still  (as 
Tragaltius  writes)  that  they  can  do  by  their  extraordinary  skill 
in  physick,  and  some  of  our  modem  chymists  by  their  strange 
limoecks,   by  their  spels,   philosophers  stones  and  charms. 
^  Many  dcnd)t^   saith   Nicholas  Taurellus,   whether  the  de* 
vil  can  cure  such  diseases  he  hath  not  made;  and  some JlatUf 
deny  it :  howsoever  common  experience  confirmes  to  our  astonish^ 
mentj  that  magicians  can  work  such  feats^  and  that  the  de- 
vil without  impediment  can  penetrate  through  all  the  parts  (^ 
our  bodies^  and  cure  such  maladies^  by  means  to  us  unknamn. 
Daneus,  in  his  tract  de  Sortiariis,  subscribes  to  this  of  Taurellus; 
Erastus  {de  Lamiis)  maintaineth  as  much ;  and  so  do  most  di- 
vines, that,  out  of  their  excellent  knowledge  and  long  experience, 
they  can  commit  ^agentes  cum  patientibus^  coUtgere  semina 
reruMj  eaque  materice  applicare^  as  Austin  infers  (^  CixK  Dei, 

*  Vide  Rexlat^m  Morey,  Anim.  In  scholam  Salernit.  c.  38.     Si  ad  40  anpo*  pcMKSt 
producere  Titam,  cur  non  ad  centum  ?  >i  ad  centum,  cur  non  ad  miUe  ?  ^  Hitt 

ChintBtium.  *  AUi  duUtaiit  an  demon  potnt  morbos  curare  quoa  non  fecit;  afii 

negant ;  sed  quotidiana  experientia  confirmat,  magoi  magno  multorum  atupore  moibot 
curare,  nngulas  corporis  partes  citra  impedimentum  pemieare,  et  mediis  nolNs  i^notii 
jtnnn,    *  A|pentia  cum  patjentibus  conjungunt. 
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et  tie  Trinil.  lUt.  3.  cap.  7.  el  8) :  tliey  can  wuik  htupend  and 
admirable  conclusions;  we  see  tbc  effects  only,  but  not  the 
causes  of  tbem.  Nothinji;  so  t'amilinr  as  to  bear  of  such  cures. 
Sorcerers  are  too  common  ;  cunning  men,  wizards,  and  wbite- 
witches  (as  tbe^  call  them),  in  every  village,  which,  if  they  be 
sought  unto,  will  help  almost  all  infirmities  of  body  and  mind — 
servatores  in  Latine ;  and  they  have  commonly  S'.  Catherines 
wheel  printed  in  the  roof  of  their  mouth,  or  in  some  other  part 
shout  them ;  resistunt  incantatorum  prirstigiis,  {"  Boissardits 
writes)  morbos  a  sagis  moios  propuhatU,  Sfc.  that  to  doubt  of  it 
any  logger,  "  or  not  to  believe,  were  lo  run  into  that  other  scep- 
tical extreme  of  incredidity,  saith  Taurellus.  Leo  Stiavius 
(in  bis  comment  upon  Paracelsus)  seemes  to  make  it  an  art, 
which  ought  to  be  approved :  Fistoriuii  and  others  stifly  main- 
tain the  use  of  churmes,  words,  characters,  &i!.  Ars  vera  est ; 
sed  jjauci  artifices  reperiuntur ;  the  art  is  true,  but  there  be 
but  a  few  tl>nt  have  skill  in  it.  Marcellus  Donatus  [lib.  2.  dt 
hist.  mir.  cap.  1)  proves,  out  of  Josephus  eight  books  of  anti- 
quities, that  '  Solomon  so  aired  all  the  diseases  of  the  mind  by 
spels,  charmes,  and  dr-ove  awai/  de-.ils,  and  that  Eleazar  did 
as  much  before  Vespasian.  Langius  (in  his  med.  epist.)  holds 
Jupiter  Menecrates,  that  did  so  many  stnpend  cures  in  his  times, 
to  have  uaed  this  art,  and  that  he  was  no  other  than  a  magician. 
Many  famous  cures  are  daily  done  in  this  kind ;  the  devd  is  an 
expert  physician  (as  Godelman  calls  him,  lib.  1.  c.  18):  and 
God  permits  oftentimes  these  witches  and  magicians  to  pro- 
duce such  efiects,  as  Lavater  {cap  i.  lib.  8.  part.  3.  cap.  1), 
Polyd.  Virg.  [lib.  1.  de  prodigiis),  Delrio,  and  others,  admit. 
Such  cures  may  be  done  ;  and,  Paracels.  (Tom.  4.  de  morb. 
ament.)  stifly  maintains,  ''  they  cannot  otherwise  be  cttred  but 
by  spells,  seals,  and  spiritual  physick.  ■'  Arnoldus  [lib.  dc 
sigillis)  sets  down  the  making  of  them ;  so  doth  Rnlandus,  and 
many  others. 

Hoc  posito,  they  can  effect  snch  cures,  the  main  question  is, 
whether  it  be  lawful,  in  a  desperate  case,  to  crave  iheir  help,  or 
ask  a  visards  advice.  'Tis  a  common  practice  of  some  men 
to  go  first  to  a  witch,  and  then  to  a  physician ;  if  one  cannot, 
the  other  shall : 

Flectere  ai  vequeunt  Superos,  AcberontaniuiKiiinf. 
'  It  matters  tua,  saith  Paracelsus,  whether  it  be  God  or  the  devil, 

'  Cip-  11.  <9e  Scrvat.  *'  H>c  >Ui  rident:  ud  Tenor, «,  dum  nolumu*  eua 

clcduU.  Titium  nan  eSufpiniiu  iacieduliutii.  '  ttrfert  Sotomonan  menlii  mot' 

bM  curUM  et  drmDna  ibe^HC  ipua  arminibui.  quod  et  conni  Vnpuiaao  fcdt 
£l«asii.  '&j>ritiutn  moibi  ipiriuulitercunridrbent  *SpU>R>iEi 

luio  pcculiiri  ad  ■n^Dcholiun.  Ac  ■  Lib.  I.  ile  occult  Pbiloi.     Nihil  re- 

Tcri,  ui  Dem  ui  diiboliu,  ingcli  an  'rminuDdi  tpiiiitu,  cgro  opem  fennt,  modo  morbm 


i 


33G  Cure  of  MeUtiicholy.         [Part.  2.  Sec.  >. 

angek^  or  unclean  spiritSy  cure  him^  so  thai  he  be  easetL  If  a 
man  fall  into  a  ditch,  (as  he  prosecutes  it)  what  matter  is  ii 
whether  a  friend  or  an  enemy  help  him  out  ?  and  if  I  be  trou- 
bled with  such  a  malady,  what  care  I  whether  the  devil  kimsel^ 
or  any  of  his  ministers,  by  Gods  permission,  redeeiu  me  ?  He 
calls  a  "magician  Gods  minister  am  his  vicar,  applving  that  of 
vos  estis  Dii  prophanely  to  them  .(for  which  he  is  lashed  by 
T.  Erastus^  j9ar/.  l.foL  45) ;  and  elsewhere  he  encourageth  his 
patients  to  have  a  good  faith,  ^'  a  strong  imaginatiorij  and  they 
shall  find  the  effects ;  let  divines  say  to  the  controary  what  thetf 
will.  He  proves  and  contends  that  many  diseases  cannot 
otherwise  be  cured  :  incantatiorte  orti,  incantatione  curari  de- 
bent ;  if  they  be  caused  by  incantation,  ""  they  must  be  cured  by 
incantation.  Constantinus  (/.  4)  improves  of  such  remedies: 
Bartolus  the  lawyer,  Peter  Avodiixsirerum  Judic.  lib.  3.  tit,  7), 
Salicetus,  Godenridus,  with  others  oi  that  sect,  allow  of  thefB» 
modo  sint  ad  sanitateniy  qiuB  a  magis  Jiunl^  secus  npn ;  so  thej 
be  for  the  parties  good,  or  not  at  all.  But  these  oien  are  cod- 
ftited  by  Remigius,  ^^o^mM%  {dcenu  lib.  3.  cap.  2\  Godelnuuuui& 
(lib.  1.  cap.  8),  Wierus,  Delrio  {lib.  6.  qu(Est.  2.  TonL%. 
mag,  inquis.)  Erastus  {de  Lamiis) :  all  **  our  divines,  school- 
men, and  such  as  write  cases  of  conscience,  are  against  it ;  the 
scripture  it  self  absolutely  forbids,  it  as  a  mortal  sin  (Levit. 
cap.  18,  19,  20.  Veut.  18.  ^-c.  Rom.  S.  19).  Evil  is  not 
to  be  dorhCy  that  good  Tnay  come  of  it.  Much  better  it  were  for 
such  patients  that  are  so  troubled,  to  endure  a  little  misery  in  this 
life,  than  to  hazard  their  souls  health  for  ever ;  and  (as  Delrio 
CQunselleth)  ^ntuch  better  dye^  than  be  so  cured.  Some  take 
upon  them  to  expel  devils  by  natural  remedies,  and  magical 
exorcisms,  which  they  seem  to  approve  out  of  the  practice  of 
the  primitive  church,  as  that  above  cited  of  Josephus,  Eleazar, 
Irenseus,  Tertullian,  Austin.  Eusebius  makes  mention  of  such ; 
and  magick  it  self  bath  been  publickly  professed  in  some  uni- 
versities, as  of  old  in  Salamanca  in  Spain,  and  Cracovia  in  Po- 
land :  but  condemned,  anno  1318^  by  the  chancellour  and  uni- 
versity of  ^  Paris.  Our  pontificial  writers  retain  many  of  these 
adjurations  and  forms  of  exorcisms  still  in  their  church  ;  besides 
those  in  baptism  used,  they  exorcise  meats,  and  such  as  are  pos- 
sessed, as  they  hold,  in  Christs  name.  R^ul  Hieron.  Mengus, 
cap,  3.  Pet.  T]Teu8,paff.3.  cap.  8.  what  exorcisms  they  prescribe, 

*  Magus  midister  et  vicarius  Dei.  ^  Utere  forti  imiginatiooe,  et  escperierii 

tfl^tum  ;  dkant  in  adTenum  quidquid  Tolunt  theologi.  *  Idem  Plimus  con- 

tendit,  quosdam  ease  raoiboSi^  qui  incantationibuB  solum  curentur.  ^  Qui  tafibos 

er«dunt,  aut  ad  eorum  doraos  euntes,  aut  suis  domibus  introducunt,  aut  interrogaat, 
sdant  se  fidem  Christianain  et  baptismum  praeTariclssey  et  apostatas  esse.  Auttia.  de 
superst.  observ.    Hoc  pacto  a  Deo  deficitur  ad  diabolum.    P.  Mart.  •  Mori 

j^aestat  quam  supcrstitioae  sanari,  Disquis.  mag.  L  2.  c.  2.  sKt.  ].  quaest.  ].  Tom.  S. 
'  P.  Lumbard. 


Mem.  2.]  Falimt.  5S7 

besides  those  ordinary  means  of  "j^n?,  si^iaaigatiom,  lights, 
cuiting  the  air  with  swords,  cap.  57.  herbs,  odours;  of  which 
Tostatus  treats,  2  Reg.  cap.  16.  gua:sl.  iS.  You  shall  find 
many  vftin  and  frivolous  superstitious  forms  of  exorcisms 
among  them,  not  to  be  tolerated,  or  endured. 


Ijaieful  CiereSfJirstJrom  God. 

X>E[NG  so  clearly  evinced  as  tt  is,  all  unlawAil  cures  arc 
to  be  reliised,  it  remains  to  treat  of  such  as  are  to  be  ad^ 
mitted;  and  those  are  commonly  such  which  God  hath  ap- 
pointed, ^by  vertue  of  stones,  herbs,  plants,  meats,  &c.  and 
the  like,  which  are  prepared  and  applyed  to  our  use,  by  art  and 
industry  (^physicians,  who  are  the  dispensers  of  such  treasures 
ibr  our  oood,  and  to  be  '  honoured  for  Hecessities  sake — Gods 
intermediate  ministers,  to  whom,  in  our  infirmities,  we  are  to 
«eek  for  help :  yet  not  so  that  we  rely  too  much,  or  wholly, 
upon  tb«n.  A  Jaoe  prmciphmi  we  most  first  b^in  wim 
prayer,  and  then  use  physicK ;  not  one  without  the  other,  but 
botn  tofrether.  To  p>^y  alone,  and  reject  ordinary  means,  is 
to  do  like  him  in  ^Isop,  that,  when  his  cart  was  stalled,  lay 
flat  on  his  back,  and  cryed  aloud,  "  Help,  Hercules !"  but  that 
was  to  little  purpose,  except,  as  his  friend  advised  him,  rotis 
tute  ipu  annitaris,  he  whipt  bis  horses  withal,  and  put  his 
Moulder  to  the  whed.  God  works  by  means,  as  Cbrist  cured 
the  blind  man  with  clay  and  spittle. 

Orandum  est,  ut  eU  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano. 
As  we  must  pray  for  health  of  body  and  mind,  so  we  must  use 
our  utmost  enaeavours  to  preserve  and  continue  it.  Some 
'  kind  of  devils  are  not  cast  out  but  by  fasting  and  prUyra-,  and 
both  necessarily  required,  not  oae  without  ue  other.  For  all 
the  physick  we  can  usei  art,  excellent  industry,  is  to  no  purpose 
without  calling  upon  God : 

Nil  juvat  iraraeuso*  Cratero  promittere  mootes: 
It  is  in  vain  to  seek  for  help,  run,  ride,  except  God  bless  us. 
1  Siculee  dapes 


■  SuStaa,  ghAomm  ktiu,  &c.  '  Tbe  Lord  hath  created  mediciiiM  cTtha 

euth;  and  he  (hu  ii  wjie  vUl  not  ibbor  them,  Ecclua.  38.  4.  •  Mymn,  Ml  not 
hi  tlij  ildcoeu,  but  piif  unto  ibe  Lord ;  and  he  *ill  make  tfaee  whole,  Bi:clu«.  39.  9. 
Hue  omne  principium,  hue  refer  exitum.  Hot.  3.  carm.  0<L  6.  '  Munck  and 

flne  fue  on  da  no  good. 


3S8  Cure  of  Melancholy.  [Part  2.  S«c  1. 

*  •  Nod  domus  et  fundus,  noii  srin  acervus  et  auri, 
^groto  possunt  domino  deducere  febres. 

**With  house,  with  land,  with  money,  and  with  gold. 
The  masters  fever  will  not  be  control'd. 

We  must  use  prayer  and  physick  both  together :  and  so,  no 
doubt,  our  prayers  will  be  available,  ana  our  physick  take 
effect  Tis  that  Hezekiah  practised  (2  Kings  20),  Luke  die 
Evangelist;  and  which  we  are  enjovned  (Coloss.  4),  not  the 
patient  onlv,  but  the  physician  himself.  Hippocrates,  an  heap 
then,  required  this  in  a  good  practitioner,  and  so  did  Galen. 
lib.  de  Plat,  et  Hipp.  dog.  lib.  9.  c.  15 ;  and  in  that  tract  of 
his,  an  mores  sequantur  temp.  cor.  c.  11.  ^tis  that  which  be 
doth  inculcate,  ^  and  manv  others.  Hyperius,  (in  his  first  book 
de  sacr.  script,  led.)  speaking  of  that  nappiness  and  good  suc- 
cess which  all  physicians  desire  and  hope  for  in  their  cureiy 
^  tells  them,  that  it  is  not  to  be  eapectedy  except^  with  a  tna 
Jaithj  they  call  ttpon  God^  and  teach  their  patients  to  do  the  like. 
The  council  of  Lateran  {Canon.  22)  decreed  they  should  do  so: 
the  fathers  of  the  church  have  still  advised  as  much.  What- 
soever thou  takest  in  hand,  (saith  ®  Gregory)  let  God  be  (^tk/ 
counsel:  consult  with  him^  that  healeth  those  that  are  broken 
in  hearty  (Psal.  147.  3.)  and  bindeth  up  their  sores.  Other- 
/wise,  as  tlie  prophet  Jeremy  {cap.  46«  11)  denounced  to 
^  .^Bgypt,  in  vain  shalt  thou  use  muiy  medicines ;  for  thou  shalt 
have  no  health.  It  is  the  same  counsel  which  ^  Comineus,  that 
politick  historioffrapber,  gives  to  all  Christian  princes,  upon  oc- 
casion of  that  unhappy  overthrow  of  Charles  duke  of  Burgundy, 
by  means  of  which  he  was  extreamly  melancholy,  and  sick  to 
death,  in  so  much  that  neither  physick  nor  perswasion  could 
do  «him  any  good, — perceiving  his  preposterous  error  belike, 
adviseth  all  great  men,  in  such  cases,  ^  to  pray  first  to  God  with 
all  stdnnission  and  penitency,  to  confess  their  sins^  and  then  to 
use  physick.  The  very  same  &ult  it  was,  which  the  prophet 
reprehends  in  Asa  king  of  Juda,  that  he  relyed  more  on  phy- 
sick than  on  Grod,  and  oy  all  means  would  liave  him  to  amend 


*  Hor.  L  1 .  ep.  S.  ^  Sint  Cnsti  el  Cnsn  licet,  non  hog  Fkctohis,  turat 

andat  agens,  eripiet  unquim  e  niferiii.  «  Scientia  de  Det>  debet  in  medico 

infiza  ttM.  Metue  Arabs.  Sanat  omnes  languoret  Deus.  For  you  shall  pray  (o  your 
Lord,  that  he  would  prosper  that  which  is  given  for  ease,  and  then  use  physick 
for  the  prolonging  of  life.  Ecclus.  38.  4.  '  Omnes  optaot  quamdam  in  b»- 

dicini  felicitatem ;  sed  banc  non  est  quod  expectent,  nisi  Deum  vera  fide  inTooeot, 
atque  legros  similiter  ad  ardentem  yocationen  excitent.  *  *  Lennius  e  Gregor. 

exhor.  ad  vitam  opt  instit.  c.  48.  Quidquid  meditaris  aggredi  aut  perficere,  Deum  ia 
consilium  adhibeto.  ^  Commentar.  lib.  7.  Ob  infdfcem  pugnam  coo- 

tristatus,  in  segritudinem  incidit,  ita  ut  a  medicis  curari  non  posset-  s  In  kis 

animi  malis,  princeps  imprimis  ad  Deum  precetur,  et  peccatis  Teniam  cxoret ;  ipde  ad 
inedicinam,  &c,  ' 


Mem.  2.]  Patient.  8S9 

Ll  And  'tis  a  fit  caution  to  be  observed  of  all  other  sorta  of 
meD.  The  prophet  David  was  so  observant  of  this  precept, 
that,  in  his  greatest  misery  and  vexation  of  mind,  he  put  this 
rule  first  in  practice :  (Psal.  77.  S)  IVhen  I  am  in  heaviness, 
I  will  think  on  God.  (Psal.  86.  4)  Cotnfarl  the  soul  of  thy 
servant,  for  unto  thee  Iliji  up  my  sotd.  (and  verse  7.)  In 
the  day  of  trouble  will  I  call  upon  tkee,  for  thou  hearest  me. 
[Psal.  54.  1)  Save  me,  0  God,  in/  thy  name,  Sfc.  (Psal.  82. 
Psal.  20)  And  'tts  the  common  practice  of  all  good  men : 
(Psal.  107.  M)  "when  their  heart  iixis  humbled  "with  heaviness,  they 
cryed  to  the  Lord  in  their  trouble,  and  he  delivered  them  from 
their  distress.  And  they  have  found  good  success  in  so  doing, 
as  David  confesseth  (Psal.  30.  12) :  Thou  hast  turned  ny 
mourning  into  jcy  ■,  thou  hast  loosed  mt/  sackcloth,  and  girded 
me  taith  gladness.  Therefi^re  he  adviseth  all  others  to  do  the 
like:  (Psal.  31.  2*)  All  ye  that  trust  in  the  Lord,  be  strong, 
and  he  shall  establish  your  heart.  It  is  reported  by  *  Suidas, 
speaking  of  Hezekiali,  that  (here  was  a  great  book  of  old, 
of  king  Solomons  writing,  which  contained  medicines  for  all 
manner  of  diseases,  and  lay  open  still  as  they  came  into  the 
temple :  but  Hezekiah,  king  of  Jerusalem,  caused  it  to  be  taken 
away,  because  it  made  the  people  secure,  to  neglefct  their  duty 
in  (ailing  and  relying  upon  God,  out  of  a  confidence  on  those 
remedies.  "  Minutius,  that  worthy  consul  of  Rome,  in  an  ora- 
tion fae  made  to  his  souldiers,  was  much  offended  with  them, 
and  taxed  their  ignorance,  that,  in  their  misery,  called  more  on 
him  than  upon  God.  A  general  &ult  it  is  all  over  the  world; 
and  Minutius  Ms  speech  concerns  us  all :  we  rely  more  on  phy- 
■if:k,  and  seek  oftner  to  physicians,  than  to  God  himself.  As 
much  ikalty  are  they  that  prescribe,  as  they  that  ask,  respect- 
ing wholly  their  gain,  and  trusting  more  to  their  ort^aiV  re- 
ceipts and  medicines  many  times,  tnan  to  him  that  made  Uiem. 

I  would  vrish  all  patients  in  this  behalf,  in  the  midst  of  thor 
melancholy,  to  remember  that  of  Siracides,  (Ecc.  1.  12.) 
7^  foar  of  the  Jjord  <s  glory  and  gladness,  and  rejtycing. 
The  fear  of  the  Lord  maketk  a  merry  heart,  and  giveth  glad- 
ness, and  joy,  and  bmg  l^ ;  and  all  such  as  prescribe  phy- 
■iti,  to  begm  in  nomine  Dei,  as  "  Mesne  did,  to  imitate  L«- 
lius  a  Fonte  Eugubinus,  that,  in  all  his  consultations,  still  con- 
cludes with  a  prayer  for  the  good  success  of  his  business ;  and 

■  Qn^.  llicloi.  To.  a.  L  38.  c  T.  Byntix.     la  imtibulo  tonpli  Salsmonu  Uber 

II  iimHiiiiiiii  cujuiqiw  moibi  fiat,  quen  miikiL  Eiecfaiu,  quod  popuhu.  negkcto 
Den  HOC  ioroeato,  uniUUDi  hidepcMret.  '  liriiu,  L  H3.  8trepiui(4um 
dnnoribui  plonuidum  •ocionan,  nepliu  mil  qutm  Daonim  mrocutiiDii  o^ao, 
'  Bukndui  adjungit  cptnoun  oiationiin  >d  flnsn  ERi{Bric(HUln.  MflrmriiUa  (coB- 
nL  35)  iU  conduct.   MonUniu  punn,  Jk.  et  ^uieiilii,  &c. 


340  Cure  of  Melandioly.        .  [Part.  2.  Sec  I. 

to  remember  that  of  Crato,  one  of  tbeir  ppedeoesM)rs,^yi^f  ^roo- 
ritiam ;  et  sine  oratione  et  invocatione  Dei  nihil  Judas ;  arwd 
covetousness,  and^do  nothing  without  invocation  upon  God. 


MEMB.  III. 

Whether  it  be  lawful  to  seek  to  Saints  for  aid  in  this  diseau, 

J.  HAT  we  must  pray  to  God,  no  man  doubts :  but,  whether 
we  should  pray  to  saints  in  such  cases,  or  whether  they 
can  do  us  any  ffood,  it  may  be  lawfully  controverted— whedier 
li)eir  images,  brines,  reliques,  consecrated  things,  holy  water, 
medals,  benedictions,  those  divine  amulets,  holy  exordsms, 
and  the  sign  of  the  cross,  be  available  in  this  disease,  llie 
papists,  on  the  one  side,  stifly  maintain,  how  many  melan- 
choly, mad,  dasmoniacal  persons  are  daily  cured  at  S^  Antho- 
nies  church  in  Padua,  at  S  •  Vitus  in  Germany,  by  our  Lady 
of  Lauretta  in  Italy,  our  Lady  of  Sichem  in  the  Low  Coun- 
treys,  *  ^tue  et  agcis  lumen,  agris  sahttem,  mortuis  vitam, 
claudis  gressum  reddit,  omnes  morbos  corpofns^  animi,  cu- 
rat, et  in  ipsos  damones  imperium  exercet:  she  cures  halt, 
lame,  blind,  all  diseases  of  body  and  mtnd,  and  commands 
the  devil  himself,  saith  Liprius :  25000  in  a  day  come  thi- 
ther:  ^quis  nisi  munen  in  ilium  locum  sic  induxit?  who 
brought  them?  in  auribus,  in  ocuUs  omnium  gesta^  nova 
novilia ;  new  news  lately  done ;  our  eyes  and  ears  are  full  of 
her  cures;  and  who  can  relate  them  all  r  1  hey  have  a  proper 
saint  almost  for  every  pecufiar  infirmity ;  for  poyson,  gouts, 
agues,  Petrondla :  S\  Bomanus  for  such  as  are  possessecT:  Va- 
lentine for  the  falfiag  sickness;  S^  Vitus  for  mad  men,  ftt. 
And  as,  of  did,  "  Pliny  reckons  up  gods  fer  all  diseases,  {Fehri 
Janum  dicatum  est)  Lilius  Giraiaus  repeats  manv  of  her  cere- 
monies :  all  affections  of  the  mind  were  heretofore  accounted 
ffods:  Love,  and  Sorrow,  Vertue,  Honour,  Liberty,  Contumely, 
LnpudeDcy,  bad  their  temples;  tempec^  season^,  Crepitm 
vetUriSf  Dea  Vacuna^  Dea  Goacina :  tfiere  was  a  goddess  ct 
idleness,  a  goddess  of  the  draught  or  jakes,  Prema,  Premnn- 
da,  PriapMs^  bawdy  gods,  and  gods  for  all  ^offices.  Varro 
reckons  up  30000  gods ;  Lucian  makes  Podagra  (the  gout)  a 
goddess,  and  assigns  her  priests  and  miaisters:  and  Mcdan- 

■  Lipsius.  ^*  Cap.  26,  <-  lib.  iL  c.  7.  de  J>cow 

descriptisi  Dcos  r€perunus.  Seldei.  prolog.  <.  5.  <ie  J>iis  Syria. 
Lnii  Giraldi  syntagma  de  Diis,  Stc. 
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choly  comes  not  behind ;  for  (as  Austin  mentioneth,  lib.  i.  de 
Civil.  Dei,  cap.  9)  there  was  of  old  Anf^erona  dea,  and  she 
had  herchappel  and  feasts;  to  whom  (Biuth  " Macrobius)  they 
did  olfcr  sacniice  yearly,  that  she  might  be  pacified  a%  well  as 
the  rest-  'Tis  no  new  tiling,  you  secj  this  of  papists ;  and,  in 
my  judgement,  that  old  doting  Lipsius  mieht  nave  fitter  dedi- 
cated bis  "pen,  after  all  his  labours,  to  Uiis  old  goddess  of 
Melancholy,  than  to  his  Virgo  Halensis,  and  been  her  chaplain; 
it  would  have  becomed  him  better.  But  he,  poor  man,  thought 
no  harm  in  that  which  he  did,  and  will  not  be  perswaded  but 
that  he  doth  well ;  he  hath  so  many  patrons,  and  honorable 
precedents  in  the  like  kind,  that  justify  as^much,  as  eagerly, 
and  more  than  he  there  smth  of  his  Lady  and  Mistris :  read  ' 
but  superstitious  Coster  and  Gretsers  Tract,  d^  Cruce  Law, 
Arcturus  Faiiteus,  de  invoc.  Sanct.  Bellarmine,  Delrio,  dis. 
mag.  Tom.  S.  I.  6.  quast.  2.  sect.  3.  Greg.  TolosanUs,  torn.  2, 
lib.  S.  cap.  24,  Syntax.  Strozius  Cicocna,  lib.  i.cap.  9.Tyreua, 
Hieronymus  Mengus;  and  you  shall  find  infinite  examples  of 
cures  done  in  this  Itind,  by  holy  waters,  reliques,  crosses,  ex- 
orcisms, amulets,  images,  consecrated  beads,  &c.  Barrailius 
tbe  Jesuit  boldly  gives  it  out,  that  Chrtsts  countenance,  and 
the  Virgin  Maries,  would  cure  melancholy,  if  one  had  looked 
steadfastly  on  them.  F.  Morales  the  Spaniard  (in  his  book  dc 
pulch.  Jes.  et  Mar.)  conflrmt  the  same  out  of^  Carthusian  us, 
and  I  know  not  whom,  that  it  was  a  common  proverb  in  those 
dales,  for  such  as  were  troubled  in  mind,  to  say  Eamus  ad 
videndum^ium  Maria:  (let  us  see  the  son  of  Mary),  as  they 
do  now  post  to  S'.  Anthonies  in  Padua,  or  to  S'.  Hillaries  ti, 
Poictiers  in  France.  "^  In  a  closet  of  that  church,  there  is  at 
this  day  S'.  Hillaries  bed  to  be  seen,  to  which  they  bring  all  the 
mad  men  in  the  country  s  and,  after  some  prayers  and  other 
ceremonies,  they  lay  them  down  there  to  sleep,  and  so  they  rt- 
cover.  It  is  an  ordinary  thing  in  those  parts,  to  send  all  tbeir 
mad  men  to  S*.  Hillaries  cradle.  They  say  the  like  of  S'.  ,Tu- 
bery  in  "another  place.  Glraldus  Cambrensis  (Ain.  Camb. 
c;  ] )  tells  strange  stories  of  S.  Ciricius  staffe,  that  would  cure 
this  and  all  other  diseasee.  Others  say  as  mach  (as  '  Hospi- 
nian  observes)  of  the  Three  Kings  of  Colen ;  their  names 
written  in  parchment,  and  hung  about  a  patients  neck,  with  tbe 
sign  of  the  crosse,  will  produce  like  effects.  Bead  Lipo- 
mannus,  or  that  golden  l^end  of  Jacobus  de  Vora^ne,  you  shall 

■  IS  C«l.  Jmuarii  feriij  celehronl,  utangotei  ct  inimi  toliciiuSinei  propiti>U  de- 
pdUt.  '  Ranc  Dirae  pennsm  consecravi,  Lipsiua.  ■■  Jodpcus  Sinccnis, . 

■tin.   Gallix,    1617.     Hue  meole  caplos  deducunl,  et  lUtii  orationtbui,  ucHs^ue 
perartii,  in  ilhim  tectum  dormiium  ponunt,  &c.  '  In  Gallia  Narboncrisi. 

■  Lib.  de  orig.  Feilorum.      Collo  suiponaa,  el  pergBmeno  inicripta,  cum  si^no  cm- 
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have  infinite  stories, — or  those  new  relations  of  our  'Jesuits  in 
Japona  and  China,  of  JVlat  Riccius,  Acosta,  Loiola,  Xaverius 
life,  &c.  Jasper  Belga,  a  Jesuit,  cured  a  mad  woman  by  hang- 
ing St.  Johns  Gospel  about  her  neck,  and  many  such.  HcH^ 
water  did  as  much  in  Japona,  &c.  Nothing  so  familiar  in  thar 
works,  as  such  examples. 

But  we,  on  the  other  side,  seek  to  God  alone.  We  say  with 
David,  (Ps.  4-6.  1)  God  is  our  hope  and  strength^  and  kelp  in 
trouble^  ready  to  he  found.  For  their  catalogue  of  examples, 
we  make  no  other  answer,  but  that  they  are  false  fictions,  or 
diabolical  illusions,  counterfeit  miracles.  We  cannot  deny  but 
that  it  is  an  ordinary  thing,  on  S^  Anthonies  day  in  Padua, 
to  bring  divers  mad  men  and  demoniacal  persons  to  be  cured: 
yet  we  make  a  doubt  whether  such  parties  be  so  affected  in- 
deed, but  prepared  by  their  priests  oy  certain  oyntments  and 
drams,  to  cosen  the  commonalty,  as  ^  Hildesheim  well  s^th. 
The  like  is  commonly  practised  in  Bohemia,  as  Mathiolus 

fives  us  to  understand  in  his  preface  to  his  comment  upon 
)ioscorides.  But  we  need  not  run  so  fur  for  examples  in  this 
kind :  we  have  a  just  volume  published  at  home  to  this  pur- 
pose: ^  A  'Declaration  of  egregious  Popish  Impostures,  to 
with'draw  the  hearts  of  religious  men  under  pretetwe  of  cas- 
ing out  Devils^  jn-actised  by  Father-  Edmunds,  alias  Weston,  a 
Jesuit,  and  divers  Romish  Priests,  his  wicked  associates,  with 
the  several  parties  names,  confessions,  examinations,  &c.  which' 
were  pretended  to  be  possessed.  But  these  are  ordinary 
tricks,  only  to  get  opinion  and  money,  meer  impostures, 
^sculapius  of  old,  that  counterfeit  God,  did  as  many  famous 
cures :  his  temple  (as  **  Strabo  relates)  was  daily  full  of  pa- 
tients, and  as  many  several  tables,  inscriptions,  pendants,  do- 
naries,  &c.  to  be  seen  in  his  church,  as  at  this  day  at  our  Lady 
of  Lorettas  in  Italy.     It  was  a  custome,  long  since, 

Sitspendissc  potcnti 

Vestimenta  maris  Deo — Hor,  lib.  1.  od.  5. 

To  do  the  like,  in  former  times,  they  were  seduced  and  deluded 
as  they  are  now.  ^Tis  the  same  devil  still,  called  beretoftire 
Apollo,  Mars,  Neptune,  Venus,  ^sculapius,  &c.  as  ^Lactan* 

*  Em.  Acosta,  com.  rerum  in  Oriente  gest.  a  sodetat.  Jesu,  anno  1 568.  Epist  God- 
salvi  Fernandis.   An.  1560,  e  Japonia.  ''  Spicil.  de  morbis  daemoniacia.    Sic  a 

sacriiiculis  parati  unguentis  magicis  corpori  illitis.  ut  stults  plebeculcpersuadeaotukt 
curari  a  Sancto  Antonio.  *" Printed  at  London,  4to.  by  J.  Roberts,  1605. 

^  Greg.  1.  8.  Cujus  ianum  aegrotantium  multitudine  refertura  undiquaque,  et  tabelEs 
pendentibus,  in  quibus  sanati  languores  erant  inscripfi.  •  'Mali  angeli  sunueniat 
olim  nomenJovis,  Junonis,  Apollinis,  &c.  quos  Gentiles  Deos  credebant :  nunc  S.Se 
bastiani,  Barbarae,  &c.  nomen  habent,  et  alionun. 
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tius  {Ub.  2.  de  orig.  errorisy  c.  17)  observes.  *  The  same  Japiter, 
and  those  bad  angels,  are  now  worshipped  and  adored  by  the 
name  of  S^  Sebastian,  Barbara,  &c.  Christopher  and  George 
are  come  in  their  places.  Our  Lady  succeeas  Venus  (as  they 
use  her  in  many  offices) :  the  rest  are  otherwise  supplyed  (as 
*  Lavater  writes) ;  and  so  they  are  deluded :  ^  and  God  often 
winks  at  these  impostures,  became  they  forsake  his  ward,  and  be- 
take themselves  to  the  devil^  as  they  do  that  seek  after  holy  watery 
crosses^  S^c.  (Wierus,  lib.  4.  cap.  3).  What  can  these  men 
plead  for  themselves  more  than  those  heathen  gods?  the  same 
cures  done  by  both,  the  same  spirit  that  seduceth:  but  read  more 
of  thepagan  gods  e£Pect8  in  Austin,  de  Civitate  Deij  L  10.  cap.  6; 
and  ot  ^scuTapius,  especially,  in  Cicogna,  /.  3.  cap.  8 :  or  put 
case  they  could  help,  why  should  we  rather  seek  to  them, 
than  to  Christ  himself?  since  that  he  so  ^kindly  invites  us  unto 
him :  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  ease 
you  ( iVi  atth.  11);  and  we  know  that  there  is  one  God,  one  Me* 
diator  betwixt  God  and  man,  Jesus  Christy  (1  Tim.  2.  5),  who 
gave  himself  a  ransomejbr  all  men.  We  knotm  that  we  have  an 
advocate  with  the  Father^  Jesus  Christ {1  John,  2.  1),  that  there 
is  no  '^  other  name  under  heaven,  by  which  we  can  be  saved,  but 
byhisj  who  is  alwayes  ready  to  hear  us,  and  sits  at  the  right  hand 
of  God,  and  from  '^whom  we  can  have  no  repulse:  solus  vult, 
solus  potest :  curat  universos  tanquam  singulos,  et  ^unumquem* 
que  nostrum  ut  solum ;  we  are  all  as  one  to  him ;  he  cares  for 
us  all  as  one ;  and  why  should  we  then  seek  to  any  other  but 
to  him  ? 


MEMB.  IV.    SUBSECT.  I. 


Physician,  Patient^  Physick. 

%Jf  those  diverse  gifts  which,  our  apostle  Paul  saith,  God 
hath  bestowed  on  man,  this  physick  is  not  the  least,  but  most 
necessary,  and  especially  conducing  to  the  good  of  mankind. 
Next  therefore  to  God,  in  all  our  extremities  {/or  of  the  Most 
High  Cometh  healing,  Ecclus.  38.  2)  we 'must  seek  to,  and  rely 
upon  the  physician,  ^  who  is  manusDei  (saith  Hierophilus),  and 
to  whom  ne  nath  given  knowledge,  that  he  might  be  glorified  in 

•  P^rt  2.  cap.  9.  de  tpect.   Veneri  substituunt  virginem  Mariam.  ^  Ad  bee 

ludibria  Deus  connivet  frequenter,  ubi,  relicio  verbo  Dei,  ad  Satanam  curritur;  qualea 
bi  sunt,  qui  aquam  lustralem,  crucem,  &c.  lubricae  fidet  hominibus  ofierunt  '  Carior 
est  ipsis  bomo,  qnam  sibi.        ^  Paul  *  Bernard.         'Austin.         f  Ecclus,  38. 

In  the  sight  of  great  men,  he  shall  be  in  admiration. . 

VOL.  I.  H  H 
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his  wondrous  works.     fVith  such  doth  he  heal  men,  and  tdkeA 
away  their  pains  (Ecclus.  S8.  6*  7) :  *ishen  thou  hast  need  qfhinif 
let  him  not  go  from  thee.    The  hour  may  come  that  their  enter-i 
prises  may  hqve  ffood  success  ( ver .  Id).    It  is  not  therefore  to  be 
doubted,  that,  ii  we  seek  a  physician  as  we  ought,  we  may  be 
eased  of  our  infirmities— such  a  one,  I  mean,  as  is  suffident,  aad 
worthily  so  called ;  for  there  be  many  mountebanks.  Quack- 
salvers, empiricks,  in  every  street  almost,  and  in  every  viilaoe, 
that  take  upon  them  this  name^  make  this  noble  and  profitable 
art  to  be  evil  spoken  of  and  contemned,  by  reason  of  these 
base  and  iUitef ate  artificers :  but  such  a  physician  I  speak  o( 
as  is  approved,  learned,  skilful,  honest,  &c.  of  whose  doty 
Wecker,  Antid,  cap.  2.  et  Syntax,  med.)    Cratb,  Julius  Aleib- 
andrinus,  {medic)    Heurnius,  {prax.  med.  lib.  8.  cap.  \)Sfc, 
treat  at  large.    For  this  particular  disease,  him  that  shall  take 
upon  him  to  cure  it,  *  Paracelsus  will  have  to  be  a  magician,  a 
chymist,  a  philosopher,  an  astrologer;  Thurnesserus,  Se?e- 
rinns  the  Dane,  and  some  other  of  his  followers,  require  as 
much :  many  of  them  cannot  be  cured  but  by  magick.    ^  Pa- 
racelsus is  so  stiff  for  those  diymical  medicines,  that,  in  his 
tureS)  he  will  admit  almost  of  no  other  physick,  deriding  ia 
the  mean  time  Hippocrates,  Galen,  a^d  all  their  fdlowers. 
But  maffick,  and  all  such  remedies,  I  have  already  censured, 
and  shafl  speak  of  chymistry  ^  elsewhere.  Astrology  is  required 
by  many  famous  physicians,  by  Ficinus,  Crato,  Femetiii% 
doubted  of,  and  exploded  by  others.     I  wUl  not  ti^e  upon  me 
to  decide  the  controversie   my  self:   Johannes    Hossurtus^ 
Thomas  Boderius,  and  Maginus  in  the  preface  to  his  Mathe- 
matical physick,  shall  determine  for  me.  Many  physicians  ex- 
plode astrology  in  physick,  (saith  he)  there  is  no  use  of  it:  unam 
artem  ac  quasi  temerariam  insectantur,   ac  gloriam    sibi  ab 
ejus  imperitid  aucupari ;   but  I  will  reprove  physicians  by 
phj^sicians,  that  defend  and  profess  it,  Hippocrates,  Galen, 
Avicen,  &c.  that  count  them  butchers  without  it,  homicidas 
medicos  astrolosicB  ignaros^    Ifc.     Pamcelsus   goes   farther, 
and  wUl  have  his  {Aysiciau  ^  predestinated  to  this  mans  cure^ 
and  this  malady,  and  time  of  cure,  the  scheme  of  each  geniture 
inspected,  gathering  of  herbs,   of  administering^   astrolog^ 
'  call^  observed ;  in  which  Thurnesserus,  and  some  iatromathe- 
matical  professors^   are  too  superstitious  in  my  judgement 
^  Hellebor  will  help^  but    not   alway^   not   given    bjf   every 

■  Tom.  4.  Tract  3.  de  morbis  amentiuin.     Horum  multi  notnin  a  aagtscortn^et 
titrologis,  quoniam  origo  ejus  a  ccBlis  petenda  ett.  »►  Lib.  de  Podagri 

^  Sect.  b.  <i  Langius.  J.  CseAar  Claudinus,  consult  •  Praedestinatua 

ad  hunc  curandum.  f  Hellebonis  curat :  sed  quod  ab  omni  datus  medico, 

vaoum  est. 
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physician,  S^.  But  these  men  are  too  peremptory  mid  self- 
conceited,  as  I  think.  Bat  what  do  I  do,  interposing  in  that 
niiicb  is  beyond  my  reach?  A  blind  man  cannot  judge  of  co- 
loors,  nor  I  peradventure  of  these  things.  Only  thus  much  I 
would  require,  honesty  in  everr  physician,  that  he  be  not  over- 
careless  or  covetous,  Harpy-lilce  to  make  a  prey  of  his  patient ;/ 
fomyfci*  namque  est  (aa  'Wecker  notes)  inter  ipsos  avdatus 
ingens  pretiitm  exposcere,  aa  an  hun^y  chyrurgion  often  doth 
prodoce  and  wier-draw  bis  cur^  so  long  as  there  is  any  hope 
of  pay, 

a  cutem,  niii  plena  cruorii,  hirudo. 


Many  of  them,  to  get  a  fee,  will  ^ve  physick  t6  every  one  that 
comes,  when  there  is  no  cause ;  and  they  do  so  irritare  lileniem 
morbum,  as  ''  Heumius  complains,  stir  up  a  silent  disease,  aiS  it 
often  fitlleth  out,  which,  by  good  counsel,  good  advice  alone^ 
might  have  been  happily  composed,  or,  byrectificadon  of  those 
six  non>natural  things,  otherwise  cured.  This  is  nature  bdlum 
itiferre,  to  oppugn  nature,  and  make  a  strong  body  weak. 
Arnoldus,  in  his  eighth  and  eleventh  Aphorisms,  gives  cau- 
tions against,  and  expressly  forbiddeth  it;  "A  tDise physician/ 
•will  not  give  physick,  but  upon  necessity,  and  first  try  Tnedicincu 
di^et,  before  he  proceed  to  medicinal  care.  '  In  another  place  he 
laughs  those  men  to  scorn,  that  think  longis  syrupis  expugnare 
d^emones  et  anitni  phantasmata,  the^  can  purge  phantastical 
imaginations,  and  the  devil,  by  physick.  Another  caution  is, 
tfiat  they  proceed  upon  good  erounda,  if  so  be  there  be  need 
of  physick,  and  not  mistake  the  disease.  They  arc  often  de- 
ceived by  the  *  similitude  of  symptoms,  soith  Heumius ;  I 
could  give  instance  in  many  consultations,  wherein  they  have 
prescnbed  opposite  physick.  Sometimes  they  go  too  perfunc- 
torily to  wont,  in  not  prescribing  a  just  'course  of  physick. 
To  stir  up  the  humour,  and  not  to  purge  it,  doth  often  more 
harm  than  good.  Montanus  (consil.  30}  inveighs  against  such 
perturbations,  that  purge  to  the  halves,  tire  nature,  and 
molest  the  body  to  no  purpose,  'Tis  a  crabbed  humour  to 
purge — and,  as  Laurentius  calls  this  disease,  the  reproach  of 
physicians;  6essardus,j?afe//wn  medicorum,  their  lash — and, 
for  that  caus^  more  carefully  to  be  respected.  Though  the  pa. 

■  Aotid.  gen.  Kb.  3.  cap.  2.  *  Quod  izpe  rvmit,  (Mb.  3.  op.  1)  cum  nan 

rit  Dcceniui.  Pnutra  fidguit  roDedii*  Kgro*,  qui  victOt  ndonc  curiri  pouunt. 
HeunriuL  '  Uodeatun  et  lunena  medicui  nuaquun  pmpeiablt  ad  phirmscuin. 

niii  cogtntencccuitalfcll.  Apbor.  Pmdeni  atpiui  medicui  dhii  priut  meilidiulibuji 
quam  Diedtcinii  purii  morbum  dpellere  aaUgal.  '  Brer.  L  c.  18.         ■  SimU 

niudd  lE^  bonii  ronticli  Imponlt.  ''Qui  inaliiicholicii  prxbenl  remedii 

non  utJi  validi.  Longiorei  morlN  imprimii  lolertiani  medici  pottuUal.  el  fldeli- 
tilern  :  qui  enltn  tumultuario  hot  tracUnt,  firei  abique  ulla  commodo  IcdoDt  M 
tnoguDt,  &c. 
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tientbe  averse,  saith  Laurentius,  desire  help,  and  refuse  it  a^ain, 
though  he  neglect  his  ourn  health,  it  behoves  a  good  phvsician 
not  to  leave  him  helpless.  But,  most  part,  they  offend  m  that 
other  extream;  they  prescribe  too  much  physick,  and  tire  out 
their  bodies  with  continual  potions,  to  no  purpose.     A'etius 

itetrabib,  2.  2.  ser.  cap,  90)  wdl  have  them  by  all  means  there- 
ore  ^to  sive  some  recite  to  nature,  to  leave  off  now  and  then; 
and  Laelius  a  Fonte  £ugubinus,  in  his  consultations,  found  it 
(as  he  there  witnesseth)  ofiten  verified  by  experience,  ^that  aHer 
a  deal  qfphysick  to  no  purpose^  left  to  themselves^  they  nave 
recovered.  'Tis  that  which  Nic.  Piso,  Donatus  Altomanu,  still 
inculcBte"  dare  requiem  naturcBy  to  give  nature  rest. 

SUBSECT.  II. 

Concerning  the  Patient. 

▼  ▼  HEN  these  precedent  cautions  are  accurately  kept,  and 
that  we  have  now  got  a  skilful,  an  honest  physician  to  our 
mind,  if  his  patient  will  not  be  conformable,  and  content 
to  be  ruled  by  him,  all  his  endeavours  will  come  to  no  good 
end.  Many  tnings  are  necessarily  to  be  observed  and  continued 
on  the  patients  oehalf :  first,  tnat  he  be  not  too  ni^ardly 
miserable  of  his  purse,  or  think  it  too  much  he  bestows  upon 
himself,  and,  to  save  charges,  endanger  his  health.  The  Ab- 
derites,  when  they  sent  for  Hippocrates,  promised  him  what  re- 
ward he  would — "^aU  the  gold  they  had;  if  all  the  city  wen 
^oldf  he  should  have  it,  Naaman  the  Syrian,  when  he  went 
mto  Israel  to  Elisha  to  be  cured  of  his  leprosie,  took  with  him 
ten  talents  of  silver,  six  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  and  ten  change 
of  rayments  (2  Kings,  5. 5).  Another  thing  is,  that  out  of  basn- 
fulness  he  do  not  conceal  his  grief:  if  ought  trouble  his  minde, 
let  him  freely  disclose  it. 

Stultorum  incurata  pudor  malus  ulcera  celat. 

By  that  means  he  procures  to  himself  much  mischief^  and  mm 
into  a  greater  inconvenience :  he  must  be  willing  to  be  cured, 
and  earnestly  desire  it.  Pars  sanitatis  velle  sanarifiiit.  (Se- 
neca)  ^Tis  a  part  of  his  cure  to  wish  his  own  health ;  and  not 
to  defer  it  too  long. 

''Qui  blandiendo  dulce  nutrivit  malum, 
Sero  recusat  ferre  quod  sublit  jugum.  £t 

*  Nature  remiuionem  dare  oportet  •  >>  Plerique  hoc  morbo  medichia  aih3 

profecisae  Tin  sunt,  et  aibi  danisai  invaluerunt  ^  Abderitani,  ep,  Hiffoe. 

Qjuidquid  auri  apud  nos  est,  libenter  persolvemus,  etiainai  tota  urbs  nostra  aunun 
''Seneca. 
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*  Hellebonim  frustra^  cum  jam  cutis  aegra  tumebit, 
Poscentes  videas ;  venienti  occurrite  morbo. 

He  that  by  cherishing  a  mischief  doth  provoke. 
Too  late,  at  last  refuseth,  to  cast  off  his  yoke. 

When  the  skin  swels,  to  seek  it  to  appease 
With  hellebor^  is  vain ;  meet  your  disease. 

By  this  means  many  times,  or  through  their  ignorance  in  not 
taking  notice  of  their  grievance  and  danger  of  it,  contempt, 
supine  negligence,  extenuation,  wretchedness,  and  peevishness, 
they  undo  fliemselves.  The  citizens,  I  know  not  of  what 
city  now,  when  rumour  was  brought  their  enemies  were 
coming,  could  not  abide  to  hear  it;  and  when  the  plague  begins 
in  maiiy  places,  and  they  certainly  know  it,  they  command 
silence,  and  hush  it  up :  but,  after  they  see  their  foes  now  march- 
ing to  their  gates,  and  ready  to  surprise  them,  they  begin  to 
fortifie  and  resist  when  'tis  too  late ;  when  the  sickness  breaks 
out,  and  can  be  no  longer  concealed,  then  they  lament  their 
supine  negligence:  'tis  no  otherwise  with  these  men.  And 
often,  out  of  prejudice,  a  loathing  and  distaste  of  physick,  they 
nad  rather  dy,  or  do  worse,  than  take  any  of  it  Barbarous  im^ 
manit  1/  Q'MelRncihon  termes  it),  and  Jolly  to  be  deplored,  so 
to  contemn  the  precepts  of  health,  good  remedies,  and  volun^ 
tarily  to  pull  death,  and  many  maladies,  upon  their  awn  heads: 
though  many  again  are  in  that  other  extreme,  too  profuse,  suspi- 
cious, and  Jealous  of  their  health,  too  apt  to  take  physick  on 
eveiT  small  occasion,  to  aggravate  every  slender  passion,  im- 
perfection, impediment :  it  their  finger  do  but  ake,  run,  ride, 
send  for  a  physician,  as  many  gentlewomen  do,  that  are  sick, 
without  a  cause,  even  when  they  will  themselves,  upon  every  toy 
or  small  discontent ;  and  when  he  comes,  they  make  it  worse 
than  it  is,  by  amplifying  that  which  is  not.  ^Hier.  Capivaccius 
sets  it  down  as  a  common  fault  of  all  melancholy  persons,  to  say 
their  symptomes  are  greater  than  they  are,  to  help  themselves ; 
and  (which  Mercurialis  notes,  consil.  53)  to  be  more  ^  trouble^ 
some  to  their  physicians,  than  other  ordinary  patients,  that  they 
may  have  change  of  physick. 

A  third  thing  to  be  required  in  a  patient,  is  confidence,  to 
be  of  good  chear,  and  have  sure  hope  that  his  physician  can 
help  him.    ®  Damascen  the  Arabian  requires  likewise  in  the 

*  Per.  3.  Sat  ^  De  animi.  Barbara  tamen  immanitatei  et  deploranda  insdtil, 
contemnunt  prccepta  sanitatis ;  mortem  et  morboa  uUro  accersunt.  *  Coniul.  173. 
e  Scoltzio,  Melanch.  .£grorum  hoc  fere  proprium  est,  ut  graviora  dicant  ease  sympto- 
mata,  quam  reveril  sunt.  ^  Melancholic!  plerumque  roedicis  sunt  molesti,  ut 

•Ha  aliis  adjungant.  *  Oportet  Inflrmo  imprimere  salutem,  utcunque  promitteret 

etsi  ipse  desperet.    Nullum  medkamentum  efficaz,  vm  mcdicua  etiam  fuerit  fortis 
imaginatioiiis. 
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pfaygician  biaiself)  that  be  be  cotifidetit  he  Cttn  cure  him, 
otherwise  his  phy&ick  will  not  be  ^EectuoU^  and  promise  witb- 
all  Uiat  he  will  certainly  help  hinii  make  him  oeleeve  so  at 
least  ^  Galeottus  gives  this  reason,  because  the  forme  of 
health  is  contained  m  the  physicians  minde;  and^  as  Galen 
holds,  ^confidence  and  hope  do  more  good  than  vhysick;  be 
cures  most,  in  whom  most  are  confident  Axiocnus,  sick  al- 
most to  death,  at  the  very  sight  of  Socrates  recovered  his  former 
health.  Paracelsus  assigns  it  for  an  only  cause  why  Hippo^' 
crates  was  so  fortunate  in  cures^  not  for  any  extraordinary 
skill  be  had|  ^  but  because  the  common  people  had  a  most 
strong  conceipt  of  his  "voorth.  To  this  of  confidence  we  may 
adde  perseverance,  obedience  and  constancie,  not  to  change 
his  physician,  or  dislike  him  upon  every  toy ;  for  be  'that  ao 

ydoth,  (saith  '^  Janus  Damascen)  or  consults  imth  mary^/aUs  into 
many  errours :  or  that  useth  many  medicines*     It  was  a  chief 
caveat  oL^  Seneca  to  bis  friend  Lucilius,  that  be  should  not 
alter  his  physician,  or  prescribed  physick:    nothing  hinders 
health  more:  a  wound  can  never  be  cured^  that  haih  severoll 
plasters.     Crato  {consil.  186)  taxeth  all  melancholy  persons  of 
this  fault:  ^tis  proper  to  them^  \f  things  fall  not  out  to  titir 
minde,  and  that  they  have  not  present  ease^  to  seek  another 
and  another;   (as  they  do   commonly  that  have  sore  eyes) 
twenty^  one  qfter  another;  and  they  still  promise  all  to  cure 
thenh  try  d  thousand  remedies;  and  by  this  means  thaf  increate 
their  malady^  make  it.  most  dangerous^  andMifficil  to  be  cured. 
They  tty  many  (saith  ^  Montauus)  and  profit  by  none  .•  and 
for  this  cause  (consiL  24)  he  injoyns  his  patient,  before  he  take 
him  in  hand,  ^perseverance  and  sufferance ;  for^   in  suck  d 
small  time,  no  great  matter  can  be  ejffected;  and  iqHjn  that  cob- 
dition  he  mil  administer  physick;  otherwise  all  his  endetmr 
and  counsell  would  be  to  smaU  purpose.    And,  in  bis  31  couR- 
sell  for  a  notable  matron,  he  tels  her,  *  if  she  wiU  be  curedt 
she  must  be  of  a  most  abiding  patience^Jaith/idl  obedience,  and 
singular  perseverance ;  if  she  remit  or  despair,  she  can  ejpect 
or  hope  JOT  no  good  success.     ConsiU  230,  for  au  Italian  abbot, 
be  makes  it  one  of  the  greatest  reasons  why  this  disease  is 


*  De  promuc.  docL  oajw  15.    QHomini  sanftftds  formtm  taiml  meAd 
^6pes  et  coafideotk  plus  valenl  quaxn  molicina.  ^  Felidor  m  inedidii&  oV  lite 

ethnicorum.  ^  Aphoris.  89.  Mger^  qui  plurimos  contulit  medicos,  plenmxiiie 

in  errorem  singulorum  cadit.  •  Nihil  ita  stniutem  impedit,  ac  remedionim  Ofbn 

ynutatio;  nee  venit  vulnus  ad  dcatricem,  in  quo  diversa  medicamaota  teatutor. 
^  Melancholiconim  proprium,  quum  ex  eorum  arbitrio  non  fit  aufaita  mutatio  in  irtFrr. 
alterare  medicoi^  qui  quidvis,  6i.c  f  ConsiL  SI.  Dum  ad  yaria  se  iWrT**! 

nuUo  prasunL  *>  Imprimis  hoc  statuere  oportet,  requiri  peneverantiaaH  ft 

lolerantiam.  ^  Exiguo  enim  tempore  nihil  ex,  &c.         >  Slcurari  vult»  opus  e»t  pertivP 
perseverantia,  fidcU  obedientio,  et  patientia  aingulari :  si  taedet  aut   ~ 
habebit  efiectum. 
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so  incurable,  ^because  the  parties  are  so  re-lets  and  impa- 
tient, and  •will  therefore  have  him  that  irttends  to  be  eased,  "to 
taie  p/it/sick,  not  far  a  moneth,  a  year,  but  to  apply  himself  to 
their  jn-escriptions  all  the  dayes  of  his  life.  Last  of  all,  it  is  re- 
quired that  the  patient  be  not  too  bold  to  practise  upon  hiinidf, 
without  an  approved  physicians  consent,  or  to  try  conclusions, 
if  he  read  a  receipt  in  a  book;  for,  so,  luanv  grosly  mistake, 
and  do  diemselves  more  haiinE!  than  good.  That  which  is  con- 
ducing to  one  man,  in  oue  case,  the  same  time  is  opposite  to 
'  another.  '  An  asse  and  a  mule  went  laden  over  a  brook,  the 
one  with  salt,  the  other  with  wool ;  the  mules  packe  was  wet  by 
chance;  the  salt  melted;  his  burden  the  lighter,  and  he  there- 
by much  etiEcd :  he  told  the  asse,  who,  thinking  to  speed  as 
well,  wet  his  nacke  likewise  at  the  next  water ;  but  it  was  much 
the  heavier ;  tie  quite  tired.  So  one  thing  may  be  good  and  bad 
to  severall  parties,  upon  divers  occasions.  Many  things  (saith 
''  Penottus)  are  writlen  in  our  books,  which  seem  to  the  reader 
to  be  excellent  remedies;  but  they  that  maJce  use  of  them,  are 
^en  deceived,  and  take,  for  physick,  poyson.  I  remember,  in 
Valleriolas  observations,  a  story  of  one  John  Baptist,  a  Neapo- 
litan, that,  finding  by  chance  a  pamphlet  in  Italian,  written  in 
praise  of  hellebor,  would  needs  adventure  on  himself,  and  tooke 
one  dram  for  one  scruple:  and,  had  not  he  been  sent  for,  the 
poor  fellow  had  poysoned  himself.  From  whence  he  concludes 
(out  of  Damascenils,  2.  et  3.  Aphorisi)  *  thai,  "without  exquisite 
knrmledge,  to  -work  out  of  boaJces  is  most  dangerous .-  haw  un- 
savorie  a  thing  it  is  to  beleeve  writers,  and  take  upon  trust, 
as  this  patient  perceived  btf  his  aamperilL  I  could  redte  such 
another  exampte,  of  mine  own  knowledge,  of  a  friend  of  mine, 
that,  finding  a  receipt  in  Bras^vola,  would  needs  take  hellebor 
in  substance,  and  try  it  on  his  own  person ;  but,  had  not  some 
of  his  familiars  come  to  visit  him  by  chance,  he  had  by  his  in- 
discretion hazarded  himself.  Many  such  1  have  observed. 
These  are  those  ordinary  cautions,  which  I  should  thinke  fit 
to  be  noted ;  and  he  that  shall  keep  them,  as  '  Montanus  saith, 
shall  sureiy  be  much  eased,  if  not  throughly  cured. 

■  ^gritudine  uiuttuat  palientiin  ;  el  inde  motbi  incuiatnlet.  ^  Nan  ad  mn- 

<an  >ul  annum,  Kd  oportel  tolo  vitE  eumculo  cunlioni  operun  dire  *  Cimen- 

'    "         ~   ~  '  Prcfat.  de  nir.  mcd.  In  libellii  qui  Tutga  veruntui  ipvd 

»  leguol,  1  qiiib      '    ■■  ■    ■     -.. 

m  biuriunt  venenuin.  ■  Operari  a 

periculoBum  eil,       Uiulf  moncmur,  quom  iniipdum  k 

10  didiot  periculo.  '' ConnL  23.  B«:  in — '~ 
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SUBSECT.  III. 

Concerning  Physick. 

Jl  HYSICK  itself  in  the  last  place  is  to  be  considered ;  yiv 
the  Lord  hath  created  medicines  of  the  earth ;  and  he  thai  i$ 
'wise  wiU  not  abhorre  theniy  Ecclus.  38.  4.  and  ver.  8.  of  such 
doth  the  apothecary  make  a  confection^  S^c.  Of  these  medi- 
cines there  be  divers  and  infinite  kindes,  plants,  metals,  ani- 
mals, &c.  and  those  of  severall  natures,  some  good  for  oDe, 
hurtfull  to  another:  some  noxious  in  themselves,  corrected  by 
art,  very  wholesome  and  good,  simples,  mixt,  &c.  and  therefore 
left  to  be  managed  by  mscreet  and  skillfull  physicians,  and 
thence  applied  to  mans  use.  7^o  this  purpose  they  have  in- 
vented method,  and  severall  rules  of  art,  to  put  these  remedies 
in  order,  for  their  particular  ends.  Fhysick  (as  Hippocrates 
defines  it)  is  naught  else  but  "addition  and  suSstraction ;  and, 
as  it  is  required  m  all  other  diseases,  so  in  this  of  melancholy 
it  ought  to  be  most  accurate;  it  being  (as  ''Mercurialis  ac- 
knowTedgeth)  so  common  an  idBTection  m  these  our  times,  and 
therefore  fit  to  be  understood.  Severall  prescripts  and  me- 
thods I  find  in  several  men :  some  take  upon  them  to  cure  all 
maladies  with  one  medicine  severally  applyed,  as  xhdii  panacea^ 
aurum  potabile^  so  much  controverted  in  these  dayes,  herba 
soliSf  Sfc.  Paracelsus  reduceth  all  diseases  to  four  principall 
heads,  to  whom  Severinus,Ravelascus,Leo  Suavius,  and  others, 
adhere  and  imitate :  those  are  leprosy,  gout,  dropsic,  falling- 
sickness:  to  which  they  reduce  the  rest;  as  to  leprosie,  m- 
cers,  itches,  furfiires,  scabs,  &c.  to  gout,  stone,  cholick, 
tooth-ach,  head-ach,  &c.  to  dropsie,'  agues,  jaundies,  ca- 
chexia, &c.  1  o  the  falling-sickn^se,  belong  palsy,  verti- 
go, cramps,  convulsions,  incubus,  apoplexie,  &c.  '*  "^  Ifa^ 
of  these  four  principall  be  curedf  (saith  Ravelascus)  all  the 
inferior  are  cured ;  and  the  same  remedies  commonly  serve: 
but  this  is  too  generall,  and  by  some  contradicted.  For  this 
peculiar  disease  of  melancholy,  of  which  I  am  now  to  speak, 
1  find  severall  cures,  severall  methods  and  prescripts.  They 
that  intend  the  practick  cure  of  melancholy,  saith  Duretus  in 
his  notes  to  Houerius,  set  down  nine  peculiar  scopes  or  ends; 
Savanarola  prescribes  seven  especiall  canons,  ^hanus  ModU 
altus,  cap.  26.  Faventinus,  in  his  Empericks,  Hercules  de  Saxo- 
nifi,  &c.  have  their  severall  injunctions  and  rules,  all  tending 
to  one  end.     The  ordinary  is  threefold,  which  I  mean  to  foH 

•  Fucbstui^  cap.  2.  lib.  I.  >*  In  pract.  med.  Hsec  a^ctio  nottrit  iemporibu*  fie- 
quentissima ;  ergo  maxime  pertinet  ad  nos  hujuf  curationem  inteHigere.  ^  '  S  aS- 
quis  horum  morborum  summus  sanatur,  sanantur  omnes  inferiores. 
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low — A«arii«xi],  Pharmaceidka,  and  ChirvrgicOt  diet  or 
living,  apothecary,  chirurgery,  which  Wecker,  Crato,  Guia- 
nerius,  &c.  and  roost  prescribe;  of  which  1  will  inust,  and 
speak  in  their  order. 


SECT.  II. 
MEMB.  I.    SUBSECT.  I. 

Difet  redded  in  substance. 

X^IET>  imrr,Tixr„  victus  or  living,  according  to  'Fuchsina 
and  others,  compr^end  those  six  non-naturall  things,  which, 
I  have  before  specified,  are  especiall  causes,  and,  hang  rec- 
tified, a  sole,  or  chief  part  of  the  cure.  ''Johannes  Arculanus 
{cap.  16.  in  9  Siasis)  accounts  the  recti^ing.  of  these  six  a 
sufficient  cure.  Guianerius  {Tract  15-  cap,  9]  calls  them,j7ro- 
priam  et  pritnam  curam,  the  principall  cure :  so  doth  Monta- 
nuB,  Crato,  Mercurialis,  AltomaruB,&c.  first  to  be  tried.  Lem- 
nius  {instit.  cap.  22)  names  thero  the  hinges  of  our  health;  'no 
hope  of  recovery  without  them.  Reinerus  Solenander,  in  his 
seventh  consultation  for  a  Spanish  young  gendewoman,  that 
was  so  tnelancholy  she  abhorred  all  company,  and  would  not  sit 
at  table  with  her  familiar  friends,  prescribes  this  physick  above 
the  rest;  ''no  good  to  be  done  without  it  'AtsUbus,  {lib.  1: 
cap.  7)  an  old  physician,  is  of  opinion,  that  this  is  enough  of 
it  self,  if  the  party  be  not  too  far  gone  in  sicknesse.  ^Crato,  in 
a  consultation  of  his  for  a  noble  patient,  tells  him  plainly,  that, 
if  his  highness  will  keep  but  a  good  diet,  he  will  warrant  him 
bis  former  health.  ^Montanug,  consil.  27,  for  a  nobleman  of 
France,  admonishetb  his  lordship  to  be  most  circumspect  in  his 
diet,  or  else  all  his  other  physick  will  "be  to  stnall  purposo 
The  same  injunction  I  finde  verbatim  in  J.  Cosar  Clandinus. 
Respon.  34.  Scoltzii  consil.  183.  Trallianus,  cap.  16.  lib.  1 
LsehuB  a  Fonte  Eugubinus  often  brags  that  he  hath  done 
more  cures  in  this  kinde  by  rectification  of  diet,  than  all  other 
physick  besides.     So  that,  in  a  word,  I  may  say  to  most  me- 

•Initit.  dp.  9.  KCt-  !■  Tktll*  nomine  non  tun  cibiu  et  potu*,  ledaer,  aierdtatio, 
■omniu,  viglBt,  el  relique  re*  wx  non-Dilur>le*,  cantioralur.  '  Suflldt  plcnnnque 
ngimeo  rentm  tex  aaTKnaturalium.  'El  iahiipotuaimauniluconnatit.  'Ni- 
hil hie  ii|;cniluni  liae  pxquisili  *ivendi  ntionci  icv.  *Si  recena  miluin  lit,  id  pru- 
6aiim  httMIutn  cecupenDiluni,  slii  niedela  hod  Hi  opa.  ''ConiiL  99.  lib.  3.  Si 

ccliitudo  lui  rectun  vtciOt  ntioneni,  &f.         (Moneo,  domiac,  ut  ui  prudent  ti  nc- 
Inni.iiDe  quo  cKtaa  remedit  fnuttaidhibenlur.  'Omnia  nmedii  irriUetmia 

■iiK  bis.    NoTiitii  me  idenwque,  iti  Ubonalo.  victu  potiiii  quua  tnedicsaeolii 
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lancholy  men,  as  the  fox  said  to  the  wesell,  th$t  could  not  get 
out  of  the  garner,  Macra  oavutn  7'epeiaSy  quern  macra  m- 
isti;  the  six  non-naturall  things  caused  it;  and  they  must  cure 
it  Which  howsoever  I  treat  of,  as  proper  to  the  meridian  of 
melancholy,  yet  nevertheless,  tliat  which  is  here  said,  -with  him 
in  *TuUy,  though  writ  especially  for  the  good  of  his  friendsat 
Tarentum  and  Sicily,  yet  it  will  cenerally  serve  ^most  other 
diseases,  and  help  them  likewise,  it  it  be  observed. . 

Of  these  six  non-naturall  things,  the  fir^rt  is  diet,  properly  lo 
called,  which  consists  in  meat  and  drink,  in  which  we  mait 
consider  substance,  quantity,  quality,  and  that  opposite  to  the 
precedent  In  substance,  such  meats  are  generally  commended, 
which  are  ^moist,  easie  of  digestion,  and  not  apt  to  engender 
mnde,  notfryed,  nor  rostedy  but  sod,  (saith  Valescus,  Altoiiuh 
Tus,  Piso,  &c.)  hot  and  moist,  and  of  good  nourishment. 
Crato  {ConsiL  21.  lib,  2)  admits  rost  meat,  ^if  the  burned  and 
scorched  superficies,  the  brown  we  call  it,  be  pared  off.  Sat 
vianus  {lib.  2.  cap.  1 )  cries  out  on  cold  and  dry  meats ;  ^young 
flesh  and  tender  is  approved,  as  of  kid,  rabbets,  chickem, 
veale,  mutton,  capons,  hens,  partridge^  phesant,  quailei, 
and  all  mountain  birds,  which  are  so  iamiliar  in  some  parts  d 
Africa,  and  in  Italy,  and  (as  ^Dublinius  reports)  the  common 
food  of  boores  and  clownes  in  Palaestina.  Galen  takes  excep- 
tion at  mutton ;  but  without  question  he  means  that  rammj 
mutton,  which  is  in  Turkic  and  Asia  Minor,  which  havetho« 
great  fleshie  tailes,  of  46  pound  weight,  as  Vertoroannus  wil- 
nesseth,  navig.  lib.  2.  cap.  5.  The  lean  of  fat  meat  is  beit; 
and  all  manner  of  brothes,  and  pottage,  with  borage,  lettuce, 
and  such  wholesome  hearb^  are  excellent  good,  specially  of  a 
cock  boyled ;  all  spoon  meat.  Arabians  commend  brains;  bat 
B  Laurentius  (r.  8 .)  excepts  against  them ;  and  so  do  many  oCfaen; 
'^egges  are  justified,  as  a  nutritive  wholsome  meat:  butter  and 
oyle  may  passe,  but  with  some  limitation :  so  '  Crato  conftaes 
ft,  and  to  some  men  sparingly,  at  set  times,  or  in  sauce;  and 
so  sugar  and  hony  are  approved.  ^  All  sharp  and  sowre  sauces 
must  DC  avoided,  and  spices,  or  at  least  seldom  used :  and  to 
aafiron,  sometimes,  in  broth,  may  be  tolerated ;  but  these  thuigi 
may  be  more  freely  used,  as  the  temperature  of  the  party  is  iM 


*l.6t  fiiubiit.  Tarendnii  et  Siculis.  ^ Modo non raultum  eloiigcntur.  < Ut.  I. 
de  melan.  cap.  7.  Ctfidut  et  humidus  dbut  coococtu  fadlis»  fUtih  excortes,  efixi,  ooa 
Bwi,  neque  cibi  frixi  sint.  ^  Si  ioternt  tontum  pulpa  dcnroretur,  non  >mjci6ciei 

torrida  ab  igne.    *  Bene  nutrientes  cibi ;  tenella  aetaf  multum  valet ;  carnes  non  nratt» 
neepinguet.        '^Hodoepor.  peregr.  HierosoL  s  Inimica  ttomacho.  ^N^it 

fryed,  or  butteied,  but  potched.  ^  ConsiL  16.  Non  improbatur  butynim  et  olc«i^ 

«  taneB  pkia  quam  par  tit  non  prdiindatur :  saoclian  et  metlii  mtm  utHiler  ad  cibofiB 
condimenta  comprobatur.  ''Mercurialis,  consil.  88.  Accrba  omnia  cvtlenliir. 
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or  cold,  or  as  be  ^all  finde  inconv^iieDce  by  them.  The  tbin- 
Aedt,  whitest,  saiallest  wine  is  best,  not  thick,  not  strong ;  Knd  so 
of  beer,  the  midling  is  fittest.  Bread  of  good  wheat,  pure,  well 
purged  from  the  bran  is  preferred :  Laurentius  {cap.  S)  would 
bave  it  leneaded  with  rain  water,  if  it  may  be  gotten. 

fVater.}  Pure,  thin,  light  water  by  ail  means  use,  of  good  smell 
and  tnste ;  like  to  tlie  syr  in  sight,  such  as  is  soon  hot,  soon  cold, 
and  which  Hippocrates  so  much  approves,  it'  at  least  it  may  be 
had.  Rain  water  is  purest,  so  that  it  ia\l  not  down  in  gre^ 
drops,  and  be  used  forthwith ;  for  it  quickly  putrefies.  Next  to 
it  fountain  water,  that  riseth  in  the  east,  and  runneth  eastward, 
from  a  quick  rutining  spring,  from  Siaty,  chalky,  gravelly, 
grounds:  and  the  longer  a  river  runneth,  it  is  commonly  die 
purest;  though  many  springs  do  yeeld  the  best  water  at  their 
fouDtuna.  The  waters  in  hotter  countries,  as  la  Turkie,  P«[via, 
India,  within  the  tropicks,  are  frequently  purer  than  ours  in  the 
north,  more  subtile,  thin,  and  lighter  (as  our  merchants  observe] 
fay  four  ounces  in  a  pound,  pleasanter  to  drink,  as  good  as  our 
beer,  sod  some  of  them,  as  Choaspisin  Persia,  preferred  by  the 
Persian  Idogs,  before  wine  it  self. 

•  Clitorio  quicunqiic  sitim  de  fonte  levMt, 
Vina  fugit,  gaudclque  mens  abstemlus  undia. 

Many  rivers,  I  dmy  not,  are  muddy  still,  white,  thick,  like  those 
in  China,  Nilus  in  .£gypt,  Tibris  at  Rome,  but  after  they  be 
setlfld  two  or  three  dayes,  defecate  and  clear,  v^  commodioui, 
■Mcfull  and  good.  Mooy  make  u:ie  of  deep  wela,  as  of  old  in 
the  Holy  Land,  lakes,  dstems,  when  they  cannot  be  better 
prOT^deat  to  &tcb  it  in  carts  or  gundilos,  aa  in  Venice,  or 
OBinela  b^ks,  as  at  Cairo  in  ^gypt :  "Radzivilius  observed  8000 
camels  daily  there,  employed  ^ut  that  business.  Some  keep 
it  in  trunks,  as  in  the  East  Indies,  made  four  square,  with  de- 
soraiding  tt^i  and  'tis  not  amiss :  for  I  would  not  have  any  one 
•o  nica  as  that  Greciaa  Calls,  sister  to  Nicepborus  emperour  of 
ConstamiDople,  and  'married  to  Dominicus  ^ilvius  Duke  of 
Venice,  that,  out  of  incredible  wantonness,  eommuni  aqud  uti 
nenebat,  wouid  use  no  vulgar  mter;  but  she  died  tatUa  (sajth 
floine  aathour)  Jbetidissim  purit  copid,  t^  so  fulsome  a  disease 
that  no  water  could  wash  her  clean.  ''  Plato  would  not  have  a 
traveller  lodge  in  a  city,  that  is  not  governed  by  laws,  or  hath 
not  a  quick  stream  running  by  it;  iUud  enim  anintum,  hoc  cor- 
nimpit  valetudtnem ;  one  corrapta  the  body,  the  other  the 
tniode.     But  this  is  more  than  needs ;  too  much  curiosi^  Is 

•Ovid.  Met.  lib.  IS.  'Pengr.  Uier.  •  He  ddw*  of  Venice  wen  Oeo 
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naught ;  in  time  of  necessity  any  water  is  allowed.  Howsoerer, 
pure  water  is  best,  and  which  (as  Pindarus  holds)  is  better  then 
gold :  an  especiall  ornament  it  is,  and  very  commodious  to  a  city 
(according  to  *  Vegetius)  ^tvhen  fresh  springs  are  included  within 
the  wals ;  as  at  Corinth,  in  the  midst  of  the  town  almost,  there 
was  arx  altissima  scatensfontibusj  a  goodly  mount  full  of  fresh- 
water springs:  if  nature  ajffbrd  them  notj  they  must  be  hadhg 
art.  It  is  a  wonder  to  read  of  those  ^stupend  aqueducts;  and 
infinite  cost  hath  been  bestowed,  in  Rome  of  old,  Constantinople, 
Carthage,  Alexandria,  and  such  populous  cities,  to  conveigh 
good  and  wholsome  waters :  read  ""Frontinus,  Lipsius,  ^  a(/m/r. 
^Plinius,  lib,  3.  cap,  1 1 .  Strabo,  in  his  Geogr.  That  aqueduct 
of  Claudius  was  most  eminent,  fetched  upon  arches  15  miles, 
every  arch  109  foot  high :  they  had  14  such  other  aqUedacts, 
besides  lakes  and  cisterns,  700,  as  I  take  it:  *  every  house  had 

f)rivate  pipes  and  chanels  to  serve  them  for  their  use.  Peter  Gil- 
ius,  in  his  accurate  description  of  Constantinople,  speaks  of  an 
old  cistern  which  he  went  down  to  see,  386  foot  long,  180  foot 
broad,  built  of  marble,  covered  over  with  arch-wors,  and  sus- 
tained by  336  pillars,  twelve  foot  asunder,  and  in  11  rowe%  to 
contain  sweet  water.  Infinite  cost  in  chanels  and  cisterns,  from 
Nilus  to  Alexandria,  hath  been  formerly  bestowed,  to  the  ad- 
miration of  these  times;  ^ their  cisterns  so  curiously  cemented 
and  composed,  that  a  beholder  would  take  them  to  be  all  of  one 
stone :  when  the  foundation  is  laid,  and  cistern  made,  their 
house  is  half  buih.  That  Segovian  aqueduct  in  Spain  is  much 
wondred  at  in  these  dayes,  ^upon  three  rows  of  pillars^  one 
above  another,  conveying  sweet  water  to  every  house :  but  each 
city  almost  is  full  of  such  aqueducts.  Amongst  the  rest,  ''he 
is  eternally  to  be  commend(kl,  that  brought  that  new  stream  to 
the  north  side  of  London  at  his  own  charge ;  and  M  ^  Otho 
Kicholson,  founder  of  our  water- works  and  elegant  conduit  in 
Oxford.  So  much  have  all  times  attributed  to  this  element, 
to  be  conveniently  provided  of  it.  Although  Galen  hath  taken 
exceptions  at  such  waters  which  run  through  leaden  pipes, 
ob  cerussam  qua  in  its  generatur^  for  that  unctuous  ce^se, 
which  causeth  dysenteries  and  fluxes ;  '  yet,  as  Alsarius  Crucius 
of  Genua  well  answers,  it  is  opposite  to  common  experience. 

'Lib.4.ca.  10.  Magna  urbis  utilitas,  cum  perennes  A>n(es  rnuris  induduntur; 
qnod  ri  natura  non  pivstat,  effodiendi,  &c.  ^  Opera  gigantum  dicit  aliquis.  <  De 
aquseduct  '  Curtius  fons  a  quadragerimo  lapide  in  urbem  opere  arcuato  podae- 

tus.     Plin.  lib.  S6.  15.  *  Quaeque  domus  Uoms  fistulas  habebat  et  caoalei,  &«. 

'"Lib.  2.  ca.  20.  Jod.  a  Meggen.  cap.  15.  pereg.  Hier.  Belloniug.  i  Cypr.  Echo- 
vius,  delic.  Hisp.  Aqua  profluens  indein  omnes  fere  domos  ducitur;  in  putciaquoqiM 
aettivo  tempore  frigidlssima  consenratur.  ^  Sir  Hugh  Middleton,  baronet.  i  Dt 
quaesitis  med.  cent.  fol.  354. 
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If  that  were  tni^  most  of  our  Italian  ciUes,  Montpelier  in 
France,  with  infinite  others,  would  finde  this  inconvenience ; 
but  there  is  no  such  matter.  For  private  families,  in  what 
sort  th^ty  should  furnish  themselves,  let  them  consult  with 
P.  CrescentJus,  de  ^gric.  I.  1.  c.  4.  Pamphilus  Hirelacus,  and 
the  rest. 

Amongst  fishes,  those  arc  most  allowed  of,  that  live  in  gravelly 
or  sandy  waters,  pikes,  pearch,  trout,  gudgeon,  smelts,  flounders, 
&c.  Hippolytus  Salvianus  takes  exception  at  carp ;  but  I  dare 
boldlv  say,  with  '  Dubravius,  it  is  an  excellent  meat,  if  it  come 
not  from  *  muddy  pooles,  that  it  retain  not  an  unsavory  tast. 
Erinacens  martnus  is  much  commended  by  Oribasius,  Aetius, 
and  most  of  our  late  writers. 

'  Crato  {consil.  21.  lib.  2)  censures  all  manner  of  fruits,  as 
subject  to  putrefaction,  yet  tolerable  at  some  times;  after  meales, 
at  second  course,  they  keep  down  vapors,  and  have  their  use. 
Sweet  fruits  are  best,  as  sweet  cherries,  plums,  sweet  apples, 
peare-maines,  and  pippins,  which  Laurcntius  extols,  as  having 
a  peculiar  property  against  this  disease,  and  Plater  magnifies: 
omnibus  moJis  appropriata  conveniunt ;   but  tliey  must  De  cor- 


rected for  their  windiness :  ripe  grapes  are  good,  and  raysins 
of  the  sun,  musk-millions  well  corrected,  and  sparingly  used. 
Figs  are  allowed,  and  almonds  blanched.     Trallianus  oiscom- 


mends  figs.  <'  Salvianus  olives  and  capers,  which  'others  espe- 
cially like  of,  andsoof pisticknuts.  MontanusandMercurialia 
(out  of  Avenzoar)  admit  peaches,  ^peares,  and  apples  baked  after 
meales,  only  corrected  with  sugar,  and  aniseed,  or  fennell-seed; 
and  so  they  may  be  profitably  taken,  because  they  strengthen  the 
stomack,  and  keep  down  vapory.  The  like  may  be  said  of  pre- 
served cherries,  plums,  marmalit  of  plums,  quinces,  &c.  but  not 
to  drink  after  them.  «  Pomegranates,  lemons,  oranges  are  tole- 
rated, if  they  be  not  too  sharp. 

"  Crato  will  admit  of  no  herbs,  but  borage,  bugloss,  endive, 
fennell,  aniseed,  bawme:  Calenus  and  Amomus  tolerate 
lettuce,  spinage,  beets,  &c.  The  same  Crato  will  allow  no 
roots  at  all  to  oe  eaten.  Some  approve  of  potatoes,  parsnips, 
bilt  all  corrected  for  winde.     No  raw  sallets ;  but,  as  Lauren- 

*  De  [Hidbui  lib.  Hibeni  ornne*  in  liutiliia.  modo  una  lipt  e  cceDMO  toco.  ^  De 
puc  c  3.  L  7.  Pluriraum  pneitu  id  ulililUein  el  juniadiulem.  Idem  TraUiuiu, 
jib.  I.  e.  16.  Fticei  petioii,  et  mollei  nme.  <  Eiii  omnei  putredini  aual  obnoiii, 
ubi  Kcuoilii  meaiii,  incepto  jam  priore,  devorentur,  commodi  tucri  pruunl,  qui  dulee- 
dina  luotpnediti,  ut  dulcu  cerau.  ponu,  &c.  '  Lib.  3.  cap.  I.         'AIodUiiui. 

MubI.  34  '  Pyn  que  gnto  luat  upore.  coctimali,  pouia  biaU,  et  ucchiro  vel 

inUi  xmine  coniperet.  uliliter  itauin  >  pnodio  vel  ■  cceni  lumi  pouunt,  eo  quod  t«i- 
triculum  robonal,  etvapomnputpeleDteireprintaDL  Moot.  iPunicimali 

comiDode  pennittuatui,  modo  aoa  tint  tutlerK  el  laiM.  ^  Olen  oniiiii,  pnelCT 

bonginsn,  buglouum,  intybum,  feniculum,  iniium,  mdiuum,  vitiri  debent. 
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tius  prescribes,  in  broths;  and  so  Grata  conmiends  many  of 
them :  or  to  use  borage^  bops,  bawme,  steeped  in  their  or^inaij 
drink.  *  Avenzoar  magnifies  the  juice  of  a  pomegranate,  if 
it  be  .sweet,  and  especially  rose-water,  which  he  would  haTc 
to  be  used  in  erery  dish ;  which  they  put  in  practice  in  those 
hot  countries  about  Damascus,  where  (if  we  may  beleere  the 
relations  of  Vertomannus)  many  hogsheads  of  rose-water  are 
to  be  sold  in  the  market  at  once,  it  is  in  so  great  request 
with  them. 

SUBSECT.  II. 
Dyet  rectified  in  quantity. 

and  useth  all  his  pleasure  without  necessity,  aninue  xntio;  and 
thence  come  many  inconveniences  unto  him  :  for  there  is  no 
meat  whatsoever,  though  otherwise  wholsonle  and  good,  but, 
if  unseasonably  taken,  or  immoderately  used,  more  dian  the 
stomack  can  well  beare,  it  will  ingender  cruditie,  and  do  much 
barme.  Therefore  ^  Crato  adviseth  his  patientto  eat  but  twice 
a  day,  and  that  at  his  set  meales,  by  no  meanes  to  eat  with- 
/out  an  appetite,  dr  upon  a  full  stomack,  and  to  pat  seven 
boures  difference  betwixt  dinner  and  supper:  which  rule  if  we 
did  observe  in  our  colleges,  it  would  be  much  better  for  oar 
healths :  but  custcmie,  that  tyrant,  so  prevailes,  that,  contrary 
to  all  good  order  and  rules  of  phvsick,  we  scarce  admit  of  five* 
If,  after  seven  houres  tarrying,  ne  shall  have  no  stomack,  let 
him  defer  his  meal,  or  eat  very  little  at  his  ordinary  time  of 
t^past.  This  very  counsell  was  given  by  Prosper  Caienus  to 
Cardinall  Csesius,  labouring  of  this  disease;  and  ^  Platerus  pre- 
Mn'ibes  it  to  a  patient  of  his,  to  be  most  severely  kept  Guia- 
nerius  admits  of  three  meals  a  day ;  but  Montanus,  consiL  fS. 
pro  Ab.  Italo^  ties  him  precisely  to  two.  And,  as  he  must  not 
eat  overmuch,  so  he  may  not  ab«olutely  fast ;  for,  as  Celsns  con- 
tends {lib.  I),  Jacchinu^  ^15.  in  9  Rhcms\  ^  rejrfetion  and  in- 
anition may  both  do  harm  m  too  contrary  extreams.  Moreover, 
that  which  he  doth  eat,  must  be  well  '^  chewed,  and  not  hastily 
goUed ;  for  that  causeth  crudity  and  winde;  and  by  all  means 

■  Mercuriality  pract.  med.  ^  Li.  2.  de  oom.     Solus  homo  edBt  bibUqiie,  A«. 

*  ConsU.  81 .  1 8.  Si  plus  ingeratur  qnam  par  est,  et  Tentriculus  tolerare  possit,  nocet,  et 
cvudltates  general,  &c  **  Obserrat  lib.  I.    Assuetcat  bis  in  die  cib^  sumere« 

eertd  semper  lior&.  *  Ne  plus  ingerat,  cavendum,  quam,  ventriculus  ferre  potcct ; 

semperque  suqsfat  a  mensl  non  satur.  *  Siquidem  qui  scmkaMnsuin  Tielociter  ii^e- 

runt  cibunii  ventriculo  laborem  inferunt,  et  flatus  maximos  proinoveot.    Crato. 
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to  eat  no  more  than  he  can  well  digest  Some  think  (saith 
*TrincaveUiu9,//i.  11.  cap.  29.  de  citrand,  part,  hum.)  the  more 
they  eat,  the  more  they  nourish  themselves.-  eat  and  live,  as 
the  proverb  is,  not  knowing  that  onely  repaires  man  which  is 
•axil  concocted,  not  that  which  is  devoured.  Melancholy  men  y 
moat  patt  hare  good  ''appetites,  but  ill  digestion;  and  for  th&t 
cause  they  must  neBure  torise  witlianappedte:  and  th&t  which 
Socrates  and  Distirius  the  physicians,  in  '  Macrobius,  so  much 
require,  S'.  Hierom  injoines  Rusticus,  to  eat  and  drink  qo  more 
than  will  ''antisBe  hunger  and  thint.  'Lessius  the  Jesuite  holds 
12,  13,  or  14  ounces,  or  in  our  northern  countries  16  at  most, 
(for  all  students,  weaklings,  and  such  as  lead  an  idle  seden- 
tary life)  of  meat,  bread,  $c.  a  fit  proportion  for  a  whole  day, 
and  as  mtwh  or  little  more  of  drink.  Nothing  pesters  the 
body  and  minde  sooner  than  to  be  still  fed,  to  eat  and  ingurgi- 
tate beyond  all  measure,  as  many  do.  '  By  overmuch  eating 
and  continuall  feasts,  they  stifle  nature,  and  choke  up  thevv- 
sHves  1  which,  had  they  lived  cowsly,  or,  like  galley-slaves,  been  ^ 
tycd  to  an  care,  might  have  happily  prohnged  many  fair 
gears. 

A  fireat  inconvenience  comes  by  variety  of  dtshes,  which 
cauaeth  the  precedent  dietemperature,  'than  which  (saith 
Avicenna)  nothing  is  worse ,-  to  feed  on  diversity  of  meats,  or 
overmuch,  Sertorius-like  in  lucem  ccenare,  and,  as  commonly 
they  do  in  Muscovie  and  Island,  to  prolong  their  meals  all  day 
long,  or  all  night.  Our  northern  countries  offend  especially 
in  this ;  and  we  in  this  island  {ampliter  viventes  in  prandiis  et 
ccenis,  as  "Polydore  notes)  are  most  liberall  feeders,  but  to  our 
own  hurt.  'Persicos  odi,  puer,  apparatus.-  excess  of  mcat^ 
hreedeth  sicknes^i  and  gluttony  catiseth  cholerick  diseases  -.  by  - 
tutfeiting,  many  perish  ,-  but  He  thai  dietcth  himself,  j.rolougeth 
his  life,  Ecdus.  37.  29,  30.  We  account  it  a  great  glory  for  a 
man  to  have  his  table  daily  furnished  with  varie^  of  meats :  but 
hear  the  physician ;  he  puis  thee  by  the  ear  as  thou  sittest,  and 
telleth  thee,  ^thal  nothing  can  be  more  noxious  to  thy  healthy 
than  such  variety  and  plenty.     Temperance  is  a  bridle  of  gold ; 

•  Quidim  miiime  comedere  nltuntur.  puUntci  n  nlioae  k  rim  Kfecturcn ;  igno- 
mnct,  Don  em  que  iugenjnt  poue  Tjtct  reficere.  ttd  qua  probe  concoquunt.  *  Mul- 
tt  ippctimt ;  pBura  digerunt.         '  Salumil  Jib.  7-  cap.  4.  '  Modicui  et  lempera. 

tn>  cibM ct  nnii  et  tiriiiiE utiUi  eiL  •  Hygiialieon, ng.  14.  leuDdcperdiem 

KillciDit,  Mnipntito  puu.  came  orii,  lel  ilili  opiODlis,  et  totldem  vel  piulo  plure* 
micl«  potfib  'Idem,  reg.  27.  Plurei  iu  lioinibui  luii  hreri  tempore  pucenteiex- 
■linguuiitur,  qui,  li  ttiremibui  ilncli  fuiuent,  kut  gregario  paneputi,  nni  elincohiinea 
in  longsm  zlstem  TituD  prorogauent.  ■  Nihil  deteriui  quim  diveiu  nutrientik 

■ImDl  adjungne.  ct  coiiiedendi  leaipui  prorogarB,  '  Ijb.  1.  hiiC  •  Hor. 

id  lib.  S.  ode  nit.  '  Cibonim  Tatietate  et  copiS  in  eidem  menai  nihil  noeeniiiu 

homigi  »i  ulMem.  Fr.  Vileriok,  obKir.  L  3.  cap.  6. 
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and  he  that  can  use  it  aright,  ^ego  non  summis  viris  comparo^ 
sed  simillimum  Deojudico,  is  liker  a  God  than  a  man :  for,  as 
it  will  transform  a  beast  to  a  man  again,  so  will  it  make  a  man 
a  God.  To  preserve  thine  honour,  health,  and  to  avoid  there- 
fore all  those  inflations,  torments,  obstructions,  crudities,  and 
diseases,  that  come  by  a  full  diet,  the  best  way  is  to  ^feed 
sparingly  of  one  or  two  dishes  at  most,  to  have  ventrem  bene 
J  moratunij  as  Seneca  calls  it ;  ^to  choose  one  of  'ntamty  and  to 
feed  mi  that  almie^  as  Crato  adviseth  his  patient.  The  same 
counsell  ^  Prosper  Calenus  gives  to  Cardinall  Caesius,  to  use  a 
moderate  and  simple  diet :  and,  though  his  table  be  jovially  fur- 
nished by  reason  of  his  state  and  guests,  yet,  for  his  own  part,  to 
single  out  some  one  savoury  dish,  and  feed  on  it.  The  same  is 
inculcated  by  *  Crato  {consiL  9.  /.  2)  to  a  noble  personage 
affected  with  this  grievance :  he  would  have  his  highness  to  dine 
or  sup  alone,  without  all  his  honorable  attendance  and  courtly 
company,  with  a  private  friend  or  so, '  a  dish  or  two,  a  cup  of 
Rhenish  wine,  &c.  Montanus,  consiL  24.  for  a  noble  matron, 
injoyns  her  one  dish,  and  by  no  means  to  drink  betwixt  meals: 
the  like,  consil.  222).  or  not  to  eat  till  he  be  an  hungry ;  which 
rule  Berengarius  did  most  stricdy  observe,  as  Hiibertus  Ceoo- 
manensis  Episc.  writes  in  his  life. 


GUI  Don  fuit  unquam 


Ante  sitim  potus^  nee  cibus  ante  famen  : 

and  which  all  temperate  men  do  constandy  keep.  It  is  a  fre- 
quent solemnity  still  used  with  us,  when  friends  meet,  to  go  to 
the  ale-house  or  tavern ;  they  are  not  sociable  otherwise :  and 
if  they  visit  one  anothers  houses,  they  must  both  eat  and  drinL 
I  reprehend  it  not,  moderately  used :  but  to  some  men  nothing 
can  DC  more  offensive;  they  had  better  (I  speak  it  with  Samt 
'  Ambrose)  pour  so  much  water  in  their  shooes. 

It  much  availes  likewise  to  keep  good  order  in  our  diet, 
**  to  eat  liquid  things  first,  broaths,  fishy  and  stick  meats  as 
are  sooner  corrupted  in  the  stomach;  harder  meats  of  digestion 
must  come  last,  Crato  vxmld  have  the  supper  less  than  tie 
dinner,  which  Cardan  {contradict,  lib.   1.    Tract.  5.  contro' 

*  TuL  oraL  pro  M.  Marcel.  ^  NuUus  cibum  sumere  debet,  nisi  stomachns  at 

vacuus.     Gordon,  lib.  med.  I.  1 .  c.  1 1.  *=  £  noultia  eduliis  unum  dige^  relietis^ 

caeteris,  ex  eo  comede.  ^  L.  de  atra  bile.     Simplex  sit  dbus,  et  non  varius :  qood 

licet  dignitati  tus  ob  convivas  difficile  videatur.  Sec.  *  Grisitudo  tua  praodcit 

sola,  absque  apparatu  aulico,  contentus  nt  illustrissimus  princeps  duobus  tantum  ferco- 
lis,  vinoque  Rhenano  solum  in  mensA  utatur.  ''Semper  intra  satietatem  a  mensl 

recedat,  uno  ferculo  contentus.        s  Lib.  dc  Hel.  et  Jejunio.  Multo  melius  in  lenuB 
vina  fudisses.  ^  Cralo.  Multum  refert  non  ignorare  qui  cibi  prioret,  Stc  Uquidt 

praecedant  camium  jura,  pisces,  fructus,  &c    Coena  brevior  sit  prandio. 
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diet.  18)  dlsallowesy  and  that  by  the  authority  of  Galen,  T.ari. 
curai.  cap.  6 ;  and  for  four  reasone  he  will  have  the  supper  big- 
gest. I  have  read  many  treatises  to  this  purpose;  I  know  not 
how  it  may  concern  some  few  sick  nicn ;  but,  for  my  part,_ge-! 
nerally  for  all,  I  should  subscribe  to  that  custome  of  the  Ko- 
mans,  to  make  a  sparing  dinner,  and  a  liberal  supper;  all  their 
preparation  and  invitation  was  still  at  supper;  no  mention  of 
dinner.  Many  reasons  I  could  give ;  but  when  all  is  said  pro 
and  con^  ^  Cardans  rule  is  best,  to  keep  that  we  are  accustomed 
unto,  though  it  be  naught :  and  to  follow  our  disposition  and  ap* 
petite  in  some  things  is  not  amiss ;  to  eat  sometimes  of  a  dish 
which  is  hurtfuU,  if  we  have  an  extraordinary  liking  to  it.  Alex- 
ander Severus  loved  hares  and  apples  above  all  other  meats,  as 
^Lampridius  relates  in  his  life:  one  pope  pork,  another  peacock, 
&c.  what  harm  came  of  it?  I  conclude,  our  own  experience  is 
the  best  physician :  that  diet  which  is  most  propitious  to  one,  is 
often  pernicious  to  another;  such  is  the  variety  of  palats,  hu- 
mours, and  temperatures,  let  every  man  observe,  and  be  a  law 
unto  himself.  Tiberius,  in  ""  Tacitus,  did  laugh  at  all  such,  that 
after  30  years  of  age  would  ask  counsell  of  others  concerning 
matters  of  diet :  I  say  the  same. 

These  few  rules  of  diet  he  that  keeps,  shall  surely  finde  great 
ease  and  speedy  remedy  by  it.  It  is  a  wonder  to  relate  that  pro- 
digious temperance  of  some  hermites,  anachorites,  and  fathers 
oFthe  church.  He  that  shall  but  read  their  lives,  written  by 
liierom,  Athanasius,  &c.  how  abstemious  heathens  have  bin 
in  this  kind,  those  Curii  and  Fabricii,  those  old  philosophers, 
as  Pliny  records  {lib.  11),  Xenophon  {lib,  1.  de  vit  Socrat. 
emperours  and  kings,  as  Nicephorus  relates  {Eccles,  hist.  lib.  18. 
cap.  8),  of  Mauritius,  Lodovicus  Pius,  &c.  and  that  admi- 
rable ^  example  of  Lodovicus  Cornarus,  a  patritian  of  Venice, 
cannot  but  admire  them.  This  have  they  done  voluntarily,  and 
in  health ;  what  shall  these  private  men  do,  that  are  visited  with 
sickness,  and  necessarily  ^injbyned  to  recover  and  continue  their 
health  ?  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  observe  a  strict  diet;  et  qui  me- 
dice  vivit  misei'e  vivit^  as  the  saying  is ;  quale  hoc  ipsum  erit 
vivere,  his  si  privatusjiieris  ?  as  good  be  buried,  as  so  much 
debarred  of  his  appeUte ;  excessit  medicina  malum,  the  physick 
is  more  troublesome  than  the  disease ;  so  he  complained  in 
the  poet,  so  thou  thinkest :  yet  he  that  loves  himself,  will  easily 
endure  this  little  misery,  to  avoid  a  greater  inconvenience^ 

> Tract.  6.  contradict.  I.  lib.  I.  i*  Su|>er  omnia  quotidianuni  kporem  babuit» 

et  pomis  indulsit  '  Annal.  6.  Rtdere  tolebat  eos,  qui  post  SO  aetatis  annum,  ad 

^cognoscenda  corpori  suo  noxia  velNitilia,  alicujut  consiUi  indigerent.  ^  A  Letsio 

edit.  1614.        «  .£gyptii  olim  omnet  morbos  curabant  vomitu  et  jejunio.     Bobemui, 
lib.  I.  cap.  5. 
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«  mo/r^  minimum^  better  db  this  than  do  worse.  And,  as  *  Tolb 
holds,  better  be  a  temperate  old  man^  than  a  lascivious  yom^ 
Tis  the  only  sweet  thing,  (which  he  adviseth)  so  to  moderate 
our  selves,  tnat  we  may  have  senectutem  injwoentutey  etinsenec" 
iutejuventutem^  be  youthful  in  our  old  age,  staid  in  our  youth, 
discreet  and  temperate  in  both. 


MEMB.  II. 

Retention  and  Evacuation  rectified, 

X  HAVE  declared,  in  the  Causes,  what  harm  costiveness  hath 
done  in  procuring  this  disease :  if  it  be  so  noxious,  the  op- 
posite must  needs  Be  good>  or  mean  at  least',  as  indeed  it  is,  and 
to  this  cure  necessarily  required ;  maxime  conducit,  saith  Mon- 
taltus,  cap.  27 ;  it  very  much  availes.  •*  Altomarus  {cap.  7) 
commends  walking  in  a  mornings  into  some  Jair  green  pleasant 
fields;  but  by  all  means  first j  by  art  or  nature^  he  will  have 
these  ordinary  excrements  evacuated.  Piso  calls  it  beneficium 
ventriSf  the  benefit,  help,  or  pleasure  of  the  belly :  for  it  doth 
much  ease  it.  Laurentius  {cap.  8),  Crato  {consiL  21.  L2) 
prescribes  it  once  a  day  at  least :  where  nature  is  defective,  art 
must  supply,  by  those  lenitive  electuaries,  suppositories,  coa- 
dite  prunes,  turpentine,  clisters,  as  shall  be  shewed.  Prosper 
Calenus  {lib.  de  atrd  bile)  commends  clisters,  in  hypochon- 
driacall  melancholy,  still  to  be  used  as  occasion  serves.  ^ Peter 
Cnemander,  in  a  consultation  of  his  pro  hypochondriaco,  will 
have  his  patient  continually  loose,  and  to  that  end  sets  down 
there  many  forms  of  potions  and  clisters.  Mercurialis  {consiL 
88),  if  this  benefit  come  not  of  its  own  accord,  prescribes 
^  clisters  in  the  first  place :  so  doth  Montanus,  consil.  24.  con- 
sU.  31.  et  229:  he  commends  turpentine  to  that  purpose: 
the  same  he  ingeminates,  consil.  230,  for  an  Italian  aobot 
'Tis  very  good  to  wash  his  hands  and  face  often,  to  shift  his 
clothes,  to  have  fair  linnen  about  him,  to  be  decently  and 
comely  attired ;  for  sordes  vitiant^  nastiness  defiles,  and  dejects 
any  man  that  is  so  voluntarily,  or  compelled  by  want ;  it  dulleth 
the  spirits. 

Bathes  are  dither  artificial!  or  naturall ;  both  have  their  spe- 

*  Cat.  Major.  Metior  conditio  senia  viventis  ex  prKaciipto  aitis  mcdice,  qwm  ai»* 
lescends  luxuriosi.  *>  Debet  per  amcena  exerceri,  ei  loca  viridta,  excretia  pchii 

arte  vel  natiui  alvi  exoementia.  *  HUdeabeim,  apic'iL  2.  de  mel  Prhnitm  immm 
operam  dabia  ut  lingidia  diebua  babeaa  benefidum  Tentria,  aempercareiulo  ncalvuiat 
diutiua  aatricta.  ^  Si  non  aponte,  dyateribua  purgetur. 
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cial  uses  in  ibia  maladV)  and  (os  *  Alexander  suppos<>th,  lib.  I . 
cap.  1 6)  yeeld  as  speedy  a  remedy,  as  any  other  physick  what- 
soever. Aetios  would  have  them  daily  used,  assidtm  balnea, 
Tetra.  8.  sec.  S.  c.  9.  Galen  crakes  how  many  several!  cures  he 
bath  performed  in  thb  kinde  by  use  of  bathes  alone,  and  Ruftis 
pills,  moistning  them  which  are  otherwise  dry.  Rhosis  makes 
It  a  principall  cure  {iota  atra  sit  in  humectando)  to  bathe 
and  afterwards  anoint  with  oyle.  Jason  Pratensis,  Laurentius, 
cap.  6,  and  Montanus  set  down  their  peculiar  formes  of  artifidall 
bathes.  Crato  [comil.  17.  lib.  2)  commends  mallowes,  camo- 
mile, violets,  borage,  to  be  boyled  in  it,  and  sometimes  faire 
water  alone;  and  in  his  following  counsell,  balneum  aqua 
dulcis  soktm  Kxpissime  profiii$se  compertum  habemus.  So 
doth  Fuchsius,  lib.  1.  Cap.  38.  P'risimelica,  2.  consil.  42.  in 
Trincavellins.  Some,  beside  hearbs,  prescribe  a  rammes  head 
and  other  things  to  be  boyled.  "  Fernelius  {consil.  *+)  imU 
have  them  vaealO  or  12  dayes  together;  to  which  he  must 
enter  fasting,  and  so  continue  in  a  temperate  heat,  and,  after 
that,  frictions  all  over  the  body.  Lalius  Eugubinus,  comil. 
142,  and  Christoph.  ^rerus  m  a  consultation  of  his,  hoM 
once  or  twice  a  week  sufficient  to  bathe,  the  '  lualer  to  be 
wantif,  not  hot,  Jbr  Jear  of  sweating,  Felix  Plater  (observ. 
tib.  1.  for  a  melancholy  lawyer)  '^wiU  have  lotions  of'  the  head 
stilljqifned  to  these  bathes,  Viith  a  lee  viherein  capttall  hearbs 
have  been  boyled.  "  Laurentius  speaks,  of  bathes  of  milk,  which 
I  finde  approved  bv  many  others.  And  still,  after  bath,  the 
body  to  be  anointed  with  oyl  of  bitter  almonds,  of  violets,  new 
or  A^h  butter,  ^capons  grease,  especially  the  back  bone,  and 
then  lodons  of  the  head,  embrocations,  &c.  These  kinde  of 
bathes  have  been  in  former  times  much  frequented,  and  di- 
versly  varied,  and  are  still  in  generall  use  in  those  eastern  coun> 
tries.  The  Romanes  had  their  publick  baths  very  sumptuous 
and  stnpend,  as  those  of  Antoninus  and  Dioclesian  Plm.  36, 
saith  there  were  an  infinite  number  of  tbem  in  Rome,  and 
mightily  frequented.  Some  bathed  seven  times  a  day,  as  Com- 
modus  the  emperour  is  reported  to  hare  done :  usually  twice  a 
day ;  and  they  were  afler  anointed  with  most  costly  oyntments : 
rich  women  bathed  tbemselves  in  milke,  some  in  the  mllke  of 
£00  she  asses  at  once.  We  have  many  ruines  of  such  bathes 
found  in  this  ilaud,  among  those  parietinee  and  rubbish  of 


■Bilneonim  uiui  dBlcium,  siqutd  liiudiipfiBapiluktur.    Credo  facediri  cuiuslkiiil 
ja^tf" ,  inquit  MaaUnui,  coouL  'JS.  '■In  quibui  j^uniii  diu  uiett  eo 

lanpore,  tie  audorem  exciteot  aut  manifeitum  teporem^  nd  quadoni  rrfngmlione  hu* 
mcctcol.  'Aqua  dod  <it  ealidti.  <ed  tepid*,  ne  sudor  lequitur.  'Lotionn 

ta^tit  oc  luUvio,  in  quo  httbts  opiulea  cmriBt.         •  Cap.  8.  de  ihfI.  '  Aul 

aiungii  pulli.  Fixi. 

1,  V^ 
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old  Uomane  townes.  Lipsiiis  {^de  mag.  Urb.  Rom.  L  3.  c  8), 
Rosinus,  Scot  of  Antwerp,  and  other  antiquaries,  tell  strange 
stories  of  their  baths.  Gillius  (/.  4.  cap,  ult.  Topogr.  Constant.) 
reckons  up  155  publicke  "baths  in  Constantinople,  of  fiEiire 
building :  they  are  still  '^  frequented  in  that  citie  by  the  Turkes 
of  all  sorts,  men  and  women,  and  all  over  Greece  and  those 
hot  countries ;  to  absterge,  belike,  that  fulsomeness  of  sweat, 
to  which  they  are  there  subject.  ^  Busbequius,  in  his  cpisdes,  is 
very  copious  in  describing  the  manner  of  them,  how  their  woineD 
go  covered,  a  maid  following  with  a  box  of  oyntment  to  rub 
tnem.  The  richer  sort  have  private  baths  in  their  houses;  the 
poorer  goe  to  the  common,  and  are  generally  so  curious  in  this 
behalf,  that  they  will  not  eat  nor  drink  until  they  have  bathed; 
before  and  after  meals  some,  ^  and  will  not  make  water  (te 
they  will  wash  their  hands)  or  go  to  stool,  Leo  Afer  (/.  3)  make« 
mention  of  100  severall  baths  at  Fez  in  Africke,most  sumptuous, 
and  such  as  have  great  revenues  belonging  to  them.  Buxtorf 
(cap.  14iL  Synagog,  JtuL)  speakes  of  many  ceremonies  amongst 
the  Jews  in  this  kind ;  they  are  very  superstitious  in  their  bathes, 
especially  women. 

Naturall  bathes  are  praised  by  some,  discommended  bj 
others ;  but  it  is  in  a  divers  resi3ect.  *  Marcus  de  Oddis,  in  Hyp. 
affect,  consulted  about  baths,  condemns  them  for  the  heat  of 
the  liver,  because'  they  diy  too  fast;  and  yet  by  and  by,  'in 
another  counsell  for  the  same  disease,  he  approves  them  be- 
cause they  cleanse  by  reason  of  the  sulphur,  and  would  have 
their  water  to  be  drunk.  Aretaeus  (c.  7)  commends  allonie 
baths  above  the  rest;  and  «Mercurialis  (consil.  88)  those  of 
Luca  in  that  hypochondriacall  passion.  He  would  have  kis 
patient  thete  15  dayes  together,  and  drink  the  water  of  thmy 
and  to  be  bucketed^  or  have  the  water  pawred  on  his  head, 
John  Baptistn  Silvaticus  {cont,  64)  commends  all  the  baths 
in  Italy,  and  drinking  of  their  water,  whether  they  be  iron, 
allome,  sulphur;  so  doth  ^Hercules  de  Saxonia.  But,  in 
that  they  cause  sweat,  and  dry  so  much,  he  confines  himself  to 
hypochondriacall  melancholy  alone,  excepting  that  of  the  head, 
and  the  other.  Trincavellius  {consil.  14.  lib.  1)  prefers  those 
'Porrectan  baths  before  the  rest,   because  of  the  mixture 


'  Thenns.  Nymphea.  ^  Sandes,  lib.  1 .  saith  that  women  go  twice  a  wedc  to 

the  baths  at  least.  <  Epist.  3.  '  Nee  alvum  excernunt,  qiun  aquam  secus 

portent,  qu&  partes  obscfBnas  lavent     Busbequius,  ep.  3.  Turcise.  •  HildeibeiiD 

spicil.  2.  de  meL  Hypochon.  si  non  adesset  jecoris  caliditas,  thermas  laudarem,  et  si  noa 
nimia  humoris  exsiccatio  esset  roetuenda.  '  FoL  141.  f  Tbemsi 

Lucenses  adeat,  ibique  aquas  ejus  per  15  dies  potet:  et  calidarum  aquarum  stillicifGii 
turn  caput  tui9  ▼eotriculum  ^e  more  subjidat  ^  In  pantb.  <  Aqa* 

Perractans. 
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of  brasse,  iron,  allome;  and,  consiL  35.  I,  3,  for  a  melancholy 
lawyer,  and  consil  36,  in  that  hypochondriacal  passion,  the 
*  baths  of  Aquaria,  and,  36  consiL  tne  drinking  of  them.  Fri- 
simelica,  consulted  among  the  rest  (in  Trincavellius,  consiL  42. 
lib.  2)  preferres  the  waters  of  **Apona  before  all  artificiall 
baths  whatsoever  in  ,this  disease,  and  would  have  one  nine 

J  ears  affected  with  hypochondriacail  passions,  flie  to  them,  as  an 
oly  anchor.  Of  the  same  minde  is  Trincavellius  himself 
there ;  and  yet  both  put  a  hot  liver  in  the  same  party  for  a 
cause,  and  send  him  to  the  waters  of  ^  S.  Helen,  which  are 
much  hotter.  Montanus  {consiL  230)  magnifies  the  ^  Chal- 
derinian  Baths;  oxai  {consiL  £37  et  239)  he  exhorteth  to  the 
same,  but  with  this  caution,  *  that  the  liver  be  outwardly 
anointed  with  some  coolers,  thai  it  be  not  overheated.  But 
these  baths  must  be  warily  frequented  by  melancholy  persons, 
or  if  used  to  such  as  are  very  cold  of  themselves ;  for,  as  Ga- 
belius  concludes  of  all  Dutch  baths^  and  especially  those  of 
Baden,  they  are  good  for  all  cold  diseases,  ^naught  for  cho- 
lerickj  hot  and  dry,  and  all  ififirmities  proceeding  of  choler, 
inflammations  of  the  spleen  and  liver.  Our  English  baths, 
as  they  are  hot,  must  needs  incur  the  same  censure :  but 
D.  Turner  of  old,  and  D.  Jones,  have  written  at  large  of  them. 
Of  cold  baths  I  find  little  or  no  mention  in  any  physician : 
some  speak  against  them :  ^  Cardan  alone  (out  of  Agathinus) 
commends  bathing  in  fresh  rivers,  and  cold  waters,  and  ad^ 
viseth  all  such  as  mean  to  live  long  to  use  it ;  for  it  agrees 
with  all  ages  and  complexions,  and  is  most  profitable  for  hot 
temperatures.  As  for  sweating,  urine,  bloud-letting  by  haem- 
rdds,  or  otherwise,  I  shall  elsewhere  more  opportunely  speak 
of  them. 

Immoderate  Venus,  in  excess,  as  it  is  a  cause,  or  in  defect; 
so,  moderately  used,  to  some  parties  an  only  help,  a  present 
remedy.  Peter  Forestus  calls  it,  aptissimum  remedium,  a  most 
apposite  remedy,  ^remitting  anger,  and  reason,  that  was  other' 
wise  bound,  Avicenna  {Fen,  3.  20),  Oribasius  {med,  collect, 
lib,  6,  cap,  37),  contend,  out  of  Ruffiis  and  others,  ^tkat 
many  mad  men,  melancholy,  and  labouring  ofthefoUing  sich^ 
ness,   have  been  cured  ly  this  alone.     Montaltus  {cap,  27. 

>  Aqu»  Aquariae.  ^  Ad  aquas  Aponenies,  velut  ad  sacram  anchoram,  con« 

fiigiat.  *  John  Beauhinus  (li.  3.  ca.  14.  hist,  admir.  fontis  BoUensis  in  ducat 

l^ttemberg)  laudat  aquas  Bollenses  ad  melancholicos  roorbos,  mcerorem,  (ascina- 
tionem,  aliaque  {hnimi  patheroata.  <*  Balnea  Chalderina.  *  Hepar  externe 

uogatur,  ne  calefiat.  ^  Nocent  calidis  et  siccis,  cholerids,  et  omnibus  morbis  ex 

choler^,  hepatis,  splenisque  afiectionibus.  i  Lib.  de  aqui.     Qui  breve  hoc  vitse 

curriculum  cupiunt  sani  tran&igerd,  frigidis  aquis  ssepe  lavare  debent*  nulli  staticum 
sit  incongrua,  calidis  imprimis  utllis.  *>  Solvit  Venus  rationis  vim  imp^ditaro, 

ingentes  iras  remittit,  &c.  *  Multi  comitiales,  melancholici,  insani,  hujus  usu 

5o7o  sanati. 
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de  melan.)  will  have  it  drive  awav  sorrow,  and  all  illmdoiis  of 
the  brain,  to  purge  the  heart  ana  brain  from  ill  amoakes  and 
vapours  tJiat  offend  them ;  *  and  if  it  be  omitted^  as  Valescus 
supposeth,  it  makes  the  mind  sad,  the  body  dull  and  heavy, 
Maqv  other  inconveniences  are  reckoned  up  by  Mercatus, 
and  by  Rodericus  a  Castro,  in  theii-  tracts  de  melancholid  wr- 
ginum  et  monialitim:    ob  seminis  retentionem^  sceviunt  scepe 
mofiiaUs  et  virgines ;  but,  as  Platerus  addes,  si  nubanty  santm- 
iur ;  they  rave  single,  and  pine  away ;  much  discontent ;  but 
marriage  mends  all.     Marcellus  Donatus  {lib,  2.  med,  hist, 
cap,  1 .;  tells  a  storie  to  confirm  this,  out  of  Alexander  Bene- 
d  ictus,  of  a  maid  that  was  mad,  ob  menses  inhibitos:  cum  in 
qfficinam  meritoriam  ificidisset,  a  quindecim  viris  eddem  node 
cornpressa,  mensium  largo  profltwio,  quod  pluribus  annis  ank 
constitaatj   non  sine  magno  pudore,  mane^  menti  restituta^ 
discessit.     But  this  must  be  warily  understood ;  for  as  Amol- 
dus   objects,  lib.  1.  breviar,  18.  cap,  quid  coitus  ad  melan- 
choliciim  succum  ?    What  affinity  have  these  two?  **  except  it 
be  manifest  that  superabundance  of  seed  or  fulness  of  blood 
be  a  causCy  or  that  love^  or  an  extraordinary  desire  (f  VenuSy 
have  gone  before,  or  that,  as  Lod.  Mercatus  excepts,  they  be 
very  flatuous^  and  have  been  otherwise  accustomed  unto  it 
Montaltu9  {cap.  27)  will  not  allow  of  moderate  Venus  to  such 
as  have  the, gout,  palsie,  epilepsie,  melancholy,  except  they 
be  very  lusty,  and  full  of  blooa.     ^  Lodovicus  Antomus,  lib, 
med.  viiscel.   in  his  chapter  of  Venus,  forbids  it  utterly  to 
all  wrestlers,   ditchers,  labouring  men,   &c.     "^  Ficinus  and 
*"  Marsilius  Cognatus  put  Venus  one  of  the  five  mortall  ene- 
mies of  a  student :   it  consumes  the  spirits,  and  weakneth  the 
brain.     Halyabbas  the  Arabian  (5.  Theor.  cap.  36),  and  Jason 
Pratensis,  make  it  the  fountain  of  most  diseases,  *but  most 
pernicious  to  them  who  are  cold  and  dry ;  a  melancholy  man 
must  not  meddle  with  it,  but  in  some  cases.     Plutarch,  in  his 
l^ook  de  san.  tuend,  accounts  of  it  as  one  of  the  three  princi- 
pall  signs  and  preservers  of  health,  temperance  in  this  kinde: 
K  to  rise  ixnth  an  appetite,  to  be  ready  to  work,  and  abstain 
from  venery^  tria  saluberrima,  are  three  most  healthful  things. 
We  see  their  opposites,  how  pernicious  they  ace  to  mankinde,  as 
to  all  other  creatures  they  bnng  death,  and  many  ferall  diseases: 


*  Si  omittatur  coitus,  contristat  et  plurimum  gravat  corpus  et  animuni.  ^  Nisi 

certo  constet  nimium  semen  aut  sanguinem  caussam  esse,  aut  amor  pnecenecit,  aut, 
Cvc.  *^  Athletis,  aithritids,  podagricis  nocet ;  nee  opportuna  prodest,  nisi  fbrtxbus, 

et  qui  multo  sanguine  abundant.      Idem  Scaliger,  exerc.  269.      Turds  ideo  lactato- 
ribus  prohibitum.  **  De  sanit.  tuend.  lib.  1.  "  Lib.  1.  ca.  7.  Exhaurit  entm 

spiritus,  aiiimumque  debilitat       ^  Frigidis  et  hiccis  curporibus  ininiicissima.       *  Vesci 
inlra  satietateni,  impigruni  esse  ad  laborcm,  vitale  semen  conservarc. 
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Inuuodicii  bmis  ttt  «Um  et  nn  Hneetiu. 
Aristotle  gives  instance  in  sparrows,  which  are  panim  mvacet 
oi  id/acrVrt^CTn,  ■short  lived  because  of  their  salacity,  which  is 
very  frequent,  as  Scoppiua,  in  Priapeis,  will  better  inform  you. 
The  extremes  being  both  bad,  ''  the  medium  is  to  be  kept, 
which  cannot  easily  oe  determined.  Some  are  better  able  to 
sustain,  such  as  are  hot  and  moist,  phlegmatick,  as  Hippo- 
crates iiisinuateili,  some  strong  and  lustie,  well  fed  like  ^Her- 
cules,  'Proculus  the  emperour,  lusty  Laurence,  'prostibulum 
femina,  Messalina  the  empress,  that  by  philters,  and  such  kinde 
of  lascivious  meats,  use  all  means  to  'inable  themselves,  and 
brng  of  it  in  the  eiid ;  confadi  miiltas  enim,  occidi  vera  paticas 
per  vcntrem  vidisti,  as  that  Spanish  "Celestina  merrily  said: 
others  impotent,  of  a  cold  and  dry  constitution,  cannot  sustain 
those  gymnicks  without  greathurt  done  to  their  own  bodies ;  of 
which  number{though  tneybevery  prone  toit)  are  melancholy 
men  for  the  most  part. 


A^  rectified.     With  a  digression  of  the  Jifr. 

rk.%  s  long-winged  hawk,  «h«i  he  is  first  whistled  off  the 
fist,  mounts  aloft,  and  for  his  pleasure  fetcheth  many  a  circuit 
in  the  avr,  still  soaring  higher  and  higher,  till  he  be  comfr 
to  hb  full  pitch,  and  in  the  end,  when  the  game  is  ^rung, 
comes  down  amain,  and  atoopes  upon  a  sudden ;  ao  will  1, 
having  now  come  at  last  into  these  ample  fields  of  ayre,  wherein 
I  may  freely  expatiate  and  exercise  myself  for  my  recreatiott, 
a  while  rove,  wander  round  about  the  world,  mount  aloft  to 
those  fethereall  orbs  and  celestiall  sphere*,  and  so  descend  to  my 
former  elements  again:  in  which  progress,  I  will  first  see 
whether  that  relation  of  the  ^  Frier  of  Oxford  he  tru^  con- 
cerning those  northern  ports  under  the  pole,  (if  1  meet  dnter 
with  the  wandring  Jew,  Elias  Artifex,  or  Lucians  Icorome- 
nippus,  they  shall  bemy  guides)  whetherthere  be  such  4  £uripe8, 

•  Neqdtii  cil,qu3e  te  noa  riait  Cue  •enon.  'Vide  ManUDUDi.  Pat  Gode- 

Eriium,  Amotum  lib.  3.  Op.  6.  CiuhMum  do  Ui,  um  M  nusMnini  da&dtc  Tik 
mudiitli,  UDiaiique  kIiIi)  Mfignui  luum  tempiu,  &c.  '  Theniadu  gemiil. 

'  Tide  Lunpridium.  rit.  (jui  4.  <  St  lunU  Tfrli.  &c.  'Tid.  Ulzald, 

cent.  8.  II.  Lemnlum.  lib.  2.  ctp.  IS.  CatuUum id  H jpfhUHun,  Ac.  OTid.El>^. 
lib.  3.  et  fi,  &c.  Quot  Itinen  unl  node  confEciiwnt,  tot  coronu  ludiicni  Deo  puta 
TripbiUoi  MtiaiB,  Hecmz,  PrUpa,  daiurenL  Cingesiui  liU  mcDtuUm  eonmii, 
■  n 1. i:j  it —  fa— 1.;.  »Nkli.  deLyBiUi,dledby  MeiMlor 
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and  a  great  rock  of  loadstones,  which  may  cause  the  needle 
in  the  compass  still  to  bend  that  way,  and  what  should  be  the 
true  cause  of  the  variation  of  the  compass,  *"  is  it  a  magneticall 
rock,  or  the  pole-star,  as  Cardan  will ;  or  some  other  star  in  the 
bear,  as  Marsilius  Ficinus;  or  a  mamedcall  meridian,  ai 
JVJaurolicus ;  vel  situs  in  vend  terrcSy  as  Agricola;  or  the  near- 
ness of  the  next  continent,  as  Cabeus  will;  or  some  other 
cause,  as  Scaliger,  Cortesius,  Conimbricenses,  Peregrinus,  con- 
tend; why  at  the  Azores  it  looks  directly  north,  otherwise 
not?  In  the  Mediterranean  or  Levant  (as  some  observe]  it 
varies  7  grad.  by  and  by  12,  and  then  22.  In  the  Baltick 
Seas,  near  Rasceburg  in  Finland,  the  needle  runs  round,  if 
any  ships  come  that  way,  though  ^  Martin  Ridley  write  other- 
wise, that  the  needle  near  the  pole  will  hardly  be  forced 
from  his  direction.  'Tis  fit  to  be  enquired  whether  certain 
rules  may  be  made  of  it,  as^  1 1  grad,  Lond.  varial,  alibi  36, 
S^c,  and,  that  which  is^more  prodigious,  the  variation  varies  in 
the  same  place :  now  taken  accurately,  'tis  so  much ;  after  a 
few  years,  quite  altered  from  that  it  was :  till  we  have  better 
intelligence,  let  our  D.  Gilbert  and  Nicholas  ""  Cabeus  the  Je- 
suite,  that  have  both  written  great  volumes  of  this  subject, 
satisfie  these  inquisitors.  Whether  the  sea  be  open  and  navi^le 
by  the  pole  arctick,  and  which  is  the  likeliest  way,  that  of 
Bartison  the  Hollander,  under  the  pole  itself,  which  for  some 
reasons  I  hold  best;  or  hy  fretum  Davies,  or  Nova  ZemUa. 
Whether  **  Hudsons  discovery  be  true  of  a  new  found  ocean, 
any  likelihood  of  Buttons  bay  in  50  d^rees,  Hubberds  hope 
in  60 ;  that  of  ut  ultra  near  Sir  Thomas  Roes  welcome  in 
north-west  Fox,  being  that  the  sea  ebbs  and  flows  constandy 
there  15  foot  in  12  hours;  as  our  ^new  cards  inform  us 
that  California  is  not  a  cape,  but  an  iland,  and  the  wesu 
windes  make  the  nepe  tides  equall  to  the  spring,  or  that  there 
be  any  probability  to  pass  by  the  straights  of  Anian  to  China, 
by  the  promontory  of  Tabin.  If  there  be,  1  shall  soon  per- 
ceive whether  'Marcus  Polus  the  Venetians  narration  be  true 
or  false,  of  that  great  city  of  Quinsay  and  Cambalu ;  whether 
there  be  any  such  places,  or  that,  as  ^  Matth.  Riccius  the  Jesuite 
hath  written,  China  and  Cataia  be  all  one,  the  great  Cham 
of  Tartary  and  the  kin^  of  China  be  the  same :  Xuntain 
and  Quinsay,  and  the  city  of  Cambalu  be  that  new  Paquin, 
or  such  a  wall  ^00  leagues  long  to  part  China  from  Tar- 

*  Mods.  Sloto.     Some  call  it  the  highest  hill  b  the  world»  next  Tetierifle  in  the 
Canaries,  Lat.  81.         >>  Cap.  26.  in  his  Treatise  of  magneticke  bodies.  «  Lege 

lib.  1 .  cap.  23.  et  24.  de  magnetic^  philosophia,  et  lib.  3.  cap.  4.  *  1612. 

*  M.  Brigs,  his  Map,  and  Northwest  Fox.  <^Lib.  2.  ca.  64.  de  noU  civitAC. 

Quinsay,  et  cap.  IX).  de  Cambalu.  k  Lib.  4.  cxiied.  ad  Sinas,  ca.  3.  et  lib.  5. 

c.  IR. 
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tary ;  ■  Presbyter  John  be  ia  Asia  or  Africk ;  M.  Polus  Vene- 
tU8  puts  him  ui  Asia;  ''the  most  received  opinion  is,  that  be  is 
euiperour  of  the  Abissines,  which  of  old  was  Ethiopia,  now 
Nuoia,  under  the  .^kiuator  in  Africk.  Whether  '^  Guinea  be 
an  iland  or  ^rt  of  toe  continent,  or  that  hungry  ''  Spaniards 
discovery  of  Terra  Australia  Incognita,  or  Magellanica,  be  as 
true  as  that  of  Mcrcurius  Britannicus,  or  his  oi  Utopia,  or  his 
of  Lucinia.  And  yet  in  likeliliood  it  may  be  so ;  for,  witliout 
all  question,  it  being  extended  from  the  tropick  of  Capricorn  to 
tbe  circle  Antarctick,  and  lying  as  it  doth  in  the  temperate 
Zone,  cannot  chuse  but  yeeld  in  time  some  flourishing  king- 
domes  to  succeeding  ag«s,  as  America  did  unto  tbe  Spaniards. 
Shouten  and  Le  Meir  have  done  well  in  the  discovery  of  the 
streights  of  Magellan,  in  finding  a  more  convenient  passage  to 
Mare  Pacificum  :  me  thinks  some  of  our  modern  Argonautes 
should  prosequute  the  rest.  As  I  go  by  Madagascar,  I  would  see 
that  gre^t  bird  '  Rucke,  that  can  carry  a  man  and  horse  or  aij 
elephant,  with  that  Arabian  Phcsnix  described  by  ^Andricomius; 
see  the  pellicaiies  of  j^gypt,  those  Scythian  gryphes  in  Asia : 
aod  al^rwards  in  Africk  examine  tbe  fountains  of  Nilus,  whe^ 
ther  Herodotus,  «  Seneca,  Piin.  lib.  5.  cap.  9.  Strabo,  lib.  5. 
give  a  true  cause  of  his  annual  1  flowiug, ''  Pogaphetta  discourse 
rightly  of  it,  or  of  Niger  and  Sen^a:  examme  Cardan,  'Sca- 
ligers  reasons,  and  the  resL  Is  it  from  those  Etesian  winds^ 
or  melting  of  snow  in  the  mount^ns  under  the  j^quator,  (for 
Jordan  yearly  overflows  when  the  snow  melts  in  mount  I^iba- 
nus)  or  from  those  great  dropping  perpetuall  showres,  which 
are  so  frequent  to  &e  inhabitants  within  the  tropicks,  when 
the  sun  is  verUcall,  and  cause  such  vast  Inundations  in  Senega, 
Maragnan,  Orenoque,  and  the  rest  of  those  great  rivers  in 
Zona  Torrida,  which  have  commonly  the  same  passions  at  set 
times ;  and  by  good  husbandry  and  poUcy,  hereafter  no  doubt 
may  come  to  be  as  populous,  as  well  tilled,  as  fruitful!  as 
JE^^t  it  self,  or  Caucnlnchina  F  I  would  observe  all  those 
motions  of  the  sea,  and  from  what  cause  they  proceed ;  fr<Hn 
the  niooa  (as  the  vulgar  hold)  or  earths  motion,  which  Gali- 
teus,  in  tlie  fourth  dialtwie  of  his  systeme  of  the  world,  so 
eagerly  proves,  and  firm^  demonstrates ;  or  winds,  as  ^  some 
wiU.     Why  in  that  quiet  ocean  of  Zur,  in  mart  pacijico,  it  is 


'  A.  PoliAiD  Alii,  Preilk  Jok.  meminit  Gh.  3.  «p.  30.  ^  AUuinduirtalii. 

'  Lab  10.  gr.  Aiul.  '  Ferdiouiilo  de  Qidr.  anna  161S.  •  Alirum  penn* 

cODliiMal  in  longiludiiM  19  puiui  i  elephuKem  id  lublimc  tollcre  potot  Polui,  L  3. 
c.  40.  '  U).  3.  Docnpt.  terra  nnclE.  '  Nitut.  e/aoL  lib.  1.  np.  S. 

^  Likdereg.  Confu.        '  Exerdl.  47.       ,    'SnM.  Cupcnien  Ocag[npb}r,  lib.  9. 
cap.  6.  It  BcuL  Tcleuui,  lib.  it  mui. 
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scarce  perceived,  in  our  British  seas  most  violent^  in  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Red  Sea  so  violent  and  irregular,  and  diverse  ? 
Why  the  current  in  that  Atlantick  ocean  should  still  be  in  some 
places  from,  in  some  again  towards  the  north,  and  why  they  come 
sooner  than  go :  and , so  from  Moabar  to  Madagascar  m  thst 
Indian  ocean,  the  merchants  come  in  three  weeks,  as  ""  Scaliger 
discusseth,  they  return  scarce  in  three  moneths,  with  the  same 
or  like  windes:  the  continuall  current  is  from  east  to  west 
Whether  Mount  Athos,  Pelion,  Olympus,  Ossa,  Caucasus,  At- 
las, be  so  high  as  Pliny,  Solinus,  Mela  relate,  above  clouda» 
meteors,  ubi  nee  aura  nee  venti  spirant,  (insomuch  that  they 
that  ascend  dy  suddenly  very  often,  the  aire  is  so  subtile) 
1250  paces  high,  accoraing  to  that  measure  of  Dicsearchus, 
or  78  miles  perpendicularly  nigh,  as  Jacobus  Mazonius,  sec  3. 
et  4.  expounding  that  place  of  Aristotle  about  Mount  Cau- 
casus ;  and  as  ^  Blancanus  the  Jesuite  contends  out  of  Clavios 
and  Nonius  demonstrations  de  Crepusculis :  or  rather  3)  sta- 
diums, as  the  most  received  opinion  is;  or  4  miles,  which  the 
height  of  no  mountain  doth  perpendicularly  exceed,  and  is  equsl 
to  the  greatest  depths  of  the  sea,  which  is,  as  Scaliger  holds,  1 580 
paces  {Exer.  38),  others  100  paces.  I  would  see  those  inner 
parts  of  America,  whether  there  be  any  such  great  city  of  Man- 
noa  or  Eldorado  in  that  golden  empure,  where  the  high  ways 
are  as  much  beaten  (one  reports)  as  between  Madrit  and  Vale- 
dolit  in  Spain ;  or  any  such  Amazones  as  he  relates,  or  gifianti- 
cal  Patagones  in  Chica;  with  that  miraculous  mountain.  <^  YboH- 
yapab  in  the  northern  Brasile,  cujtisjugum  stemitur  in  anumis" 
simam  planitiem,  &c.  or  that  of  Pariacacca,  so  high  elevated  in 
Peru.  ^  The  pike  of  Teneriff  how  high  is  it  ?  79  miles,  or  52, 
as  Patricius  holds,  or  9  as  Snellius  demonstrates  in  his  Era^ 
tosthenes :  see  that  Strang  ^  Cirknickzerksey  lake  in  Carniola, 
whose  waters  gush  so  fast  out  of  the  ground,  that  they  will  over- 
take a  swift  horseman,  and  by  and  by,  with  as  incrediole  celerity, 
are  supped  up :  which  Lazius  and  Warnerus  make  an  argument 
of  the  Argonautes  sayling  under  ground.  And  that  vast  den 
or  hole  called  ^Esmellen  in  Muscovia,  qtuje  visitur  horren- 
do  hiatUj  &c.  which,  if  any  thing  casually  fall  in,  makes 
such  a  roaring  noise,  that  no  thunder,  or  ordnance,  or  war- 
like engine^  can  make  the  like.     Such  another  b  Giibers 


■  Exercit.  52  de  maris  motu  caussae  investigandae:  prima  reciproeatMnia,  aecuadt 
▼arietatis,  tertia  celeritatis,  quarts  cessationis,  quinta  privationb,  aesita  eoDtTarieCatit. 
^  lib.  de  explicatione  locorum  Matbem.  Aristot  «  Laet  lib.  17.  cap.  IS.  deaeripi 
occid.  Ind.  ^  Patritius  saith  52  miles  in  beigbtb.  •  Luge  aUi  Tocant  Geor. 

Wemerus.    Aqus  tanti  edentate  erumpunt  et  absorbentur,  ut  eiqiedito  eqidti  adiuuB 
intercludant.  *"  Boissardus,  de  Magis,  cap.  de  PUapiis. 
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cave  in  Inland,  with  many  the  like.  I  would  examine  the 
Caipian  sea,  and  see  where  and  bow  it  exonerates  it  self,  after 
it  bath  taken  in  Volga,  loxares,  Oxus,  and  those  fn'eat  rivers ; 
at  the  mouth  of  Oby,  or  where  \  Wh^  vent  the  Mexican  lake 
hath,  the  Titicacan  in  Peru,  or  that  circular  pool  in  the  vale 
t^  Terapeia,  (of  which  Acosta,  /.  S.  c.  16)  hot  in  a  cold  coun- 
try, the  spring  of  which  hoik  up  in  the  middle  twoity  foot 
square,  and  hath  no  vent  but  exhalation:  and  that  cS Mare 
moriiam  in  Palesdna,  of  Thrasumene,  at  Penisium  in  Italy ; 
tbe  Mediterranean  it  self:  for,  from  the  ocean,  at  the  strai^^itB 
oTGibraltor,  thereisa  perpetuall  current  into  the  Levant,  and 
so  likewise  by  the  Thracian  BotphoTua  out  of  the  Eiixine  or 
Blsck  sea,  besides  all  those  great  nvers  of  Nilus,  Padus,  Rboda~ 
nus,  &c.  bow  is  tliis  water  consumed?  by  the  sun,  or  other- 
wise? I  would  find  out,  with  Trajan,  tbe  tountoinee  of  Danu- 
bios,  of  Gan^^es,  Oxus,  see  those  Egyptian  pyramids,  Trajans 
bridgei  Grotta  de  Sibylla,  Lucullus  fish-ponds,  the  temple  of 
Nidrose,  &c,  and,  if  I  could,  observe  what  becomes  i^  swal- 
lowes,  storkes,  cranes,  cuckowes,  nightingales,  redstarts,  and 
many  other  kinde  of  singing  birds,  water-fowls,  hawks,  8tc. 
some  of  them  are  onely  seen  in  summer,  some  in  winter; 
some  are  observed  in  the  "  snow,  and  at  no  other  times :  each 
have  their  seasons.  In  winter,  not  a  bird  is  in  Muscovie  to  be 
found ;  but,  at  tbe  spring,  in  an  instant  the  woods  and 
hedges  are  full  of  them,  saith  ''  Herbastein :  how  comes  it  to 
pass?  do  they  sleep  in  winter,  like  Gesners  Alpine  mice?  or 
do  they  lye  nid  (as  '  Olaus  affinnes)  in  the  biatome  of  lakes 
and  rivers,  spiritum  conlinentes  ?  ^en  so  jtntnd  by  fisher- 
men in  Poland  and  Scandia,  two  together,  mouth  to  mouth, 
wing  to  wing  I  and,  when  the  spring  comes,  they  revive 
again,  or  if  they  be  brought  into  a  stove,  or  to  thejire  side. 
Or  do  they  follaw  the  sun,  as  Peter  Martyr  {legat.  Baby' 
hmica,  L  2)  manifestly  convicts,  out  of  his  own  knowledge? 
for,  when  he  was  embassadour  in  E^pt,  he  saw  swallowes, 
Spanish  kites,  *'  and  many  other  such  European  birds,  in  De- 
cember and  January  very  familiarly  flying,  and  in  great  abun- 
dance, about  Alexandria,  ubifiorid/e  tunc  arbores  ac  viridaria, 
or  lye  they  hid  in  caves,  rocks,  and  hollow  trees,  as  mosit  think> 
in  deep  tin-mines  o;-  sea-cli&a,  "  as  M'  Carew  gives  out  ?  I  om- 


ecealMat?Heni)C*,  PoUt.  I.  1.  Jul  Bdliui.        ^SotimiiKunteTeniylnc  •InpuM 
conim  CMMikmi.     MsKOviL contiMnL  <  ImnwrguAtic  <luiiiiiiibui,lunibuiqiK 

p«r  hy'snini  tstun,  he  *  CctwMqoe  velucret  Pnnlum  hyeme  adTcninilc  c 

DoMria  nfiKnubui  Eurepxit  IranavoUnln.         '  Sumy  of  CurDwall. 
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dude  of  tbem  all,  for  my  part,  as  "^  Munster  doth  of  cranes  and 
storks :  whence  they  come,  whither  they  goe,  incompertum  ad- 
kucj  as  yet  we  know  not.  We  see  them  here,  some  in  summer, 
some  in  winter :  tkeir  coming  and  going  is  sure  in  the  night  : 
in  the  plains  of  Asia  (saith  he)  the  storkes  meet  on  such  a  set 
day^  he  that  comes  last  is  torn  in  pieces;  and  so  they  get  them 
gon.  Many  strange  places,  Isthnli,  Euripi,  Chersonnesi, 
creekes,  havens,  promontories,  str^ghts,  lakes,  bathes,  rocks, 
mountaines,  places,  and  fields,  where  cities  have  bin  ruined  or 
swallowed,  battels  fought,  creatures,  sea-monsters,  remora, 
&c.  minerals,  v^etals.  Zobphites  were  fit  to  be  considered  in 
such  an  expedition,  and,  amongst  the  rest,  that  of^  Herbastein 
his  Tartar  lambe,  ""  Hector  Boethius  goos-bearing  tree  in  the 
Orchades,  to  which  Cardan  {lib.  7.  cop.  36.  de  rerum  t»- 
rietat.)  subscribes:  '^  Vertomannus  wonderfiill  palme,  that 
®  fly  in  Hispaniola,  that  shines  like  a  torch  in  the  night, 
that  one  may  well  see  to  write;  those  spherical  1  stones  in 
Cuba  which  nature  hath  so  made,  and  those  like  birds,  beasts, 
fishes,  crowns,  swords,  saws,  pots,  &c.  usually  found  in  the 
metallmines  in  Saxony  about  Mansfield,  and  in  Poland  neer 
Nokow  and  Pallukie,  as  '  Munster  and  others  relate.  Many 
rare  creatures  and  novelties  each,  part  of  the  world  affords : 
amongst  the  rest  I  would  know  for  a  certain  whether  there  be 
any  such  men,  as  Leo  Suavius  in  his  comment  on  Paracelsus 
de  sanit.  tuend.  and  ^  Gaguinus  records  in  his  description  of 
Muscovie,  that,  in  Lucomoria^  a  province  in  Ittissia,  lye  fast 
asleep  as  dead  all  winter ^  from  the  27  November j  likefroggn 
and  swallauoesj  benumbed  with  cold,  but  about  the  SS4>  of 
April  in  the  spring  they  revive  again^  and  goe  about  that 
business.  I  would  examine  that  demonstration  of  Alexander 
Picolomineus,  whether  the  earths  superficies  be  bigger  than 
the  seas;  or  that  of  Archimedes  be  true,  the  superficies  of  all 
water  is  even.  Search  the  depth  and  see  that  variety  of 
sea-monsters    and     fishes,     mare-maids,     sea-men,     horses, 


■  Porro  ciconiae  quonarn  e  loco  Teniant,  quo  te  conferant,  incompertum  adbuc ; 
agmen  veaientium,  descendentium,  ut  gruuro,  venisse  cernimus,  nocturnit  opiuor  tern- 
poriboa.  Ill  patentibus  Auft  campia  certo  die  congregant  le,  earn  que  noviasiBie 
advenit  lacerant,  inde  avolant.    Cosmog.  1.  4.  c.  1^.  ^  Comment.  Mumot. 

<  Hilt.  Scot  1.  1.  ^  Vertomannus,  1.  5.  c.  16.  mentioneth  a  tree  that  bean 

fruits  to  eat,  wood  to  bum,  bark  to  make  ropes,  wine  and  water  to  drink,  oyl  and  sugar, 
and  leares  as  tiles  to  cover  bouses,  flowers  for  clothes,  &c.  •  Animal  insee- 

tum  Cusino,  ut  quis  legere  vel  scribere  possit  sine  alterius  ope  luminis.  ^  Cos- 

mog. lib.  1.  cap.  435.  et  lib.S.  cap.  I .  Habent  ollaa  a  natur&  formatas,  e  terri  ezttada^ 
similes  iUis  a  figulis  factis,  coronas,  pisces,  ares,  et  omnes  anlmalitium  fpedea.  >  Ut 
Solent  hirundjnes  et  rans  prae  frigoris  magnitudine  mori,  et  poatea,  redefinte  vere,  94 
Aprilis  reviviscere. 
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&C.  which  it  affi>rd8.  Or  whether  that  be  true  which  Jar- 
danus  Brunus  scoflPes  at,  that,  if  Gcxl  did  not  detain  it,  the 
sea  would  overflow  the  earth  by  reason  of  his  higher  site,  and 
which  Josephus  Blancanus  the  Jesuite,  in  his  interpretation  on 
those  mathematicall  places  of  Aristotle,  foolishly  feares,  and  in 
a  just  tract  proves  by  many  circumstances,  that  in  time  the 
sea  will  waste  away  the  land,  and  all  the  ^obe  of  the  earth 
shall  be  covered  with  waters ;  risum  teneatis^  amtci  ?  what  the 
sea  takes  away  in  one  place,  it  addes  in  another.  Mee  thinks 
he  might  rather  suspect  the  sea  should  in  time  be  filled 
by  land,  trees  grow  up,  carcasses,  &a  that  all-devouring  fire, 
omnia  deoorani^et  consumensy  will  sooner  cover  and  dry  up 
the  vast  ocean  with  sands  and  ashes.  I  would  examine  the 
true  seat  of  that  terrestriall  '^  Paradise,  and  where  Ophir  was^ 
whence  Solomon  did  fetch  his  g(dd;  from  Peruana,  whidi 
some  suppose,  or  that  Aurea  Chersonnesus,  as  Dominicus 
Niger,  Arias  Montanus,  Goropius,  and  others,  will.  I  would 
censure  all  Plinies,  Solinus,  Strabos,  S*^  John  Mandevils, 
Olaus  Magnus,  Marcus  Polus  lyes,  correct  those  errors  in 
navigation,  reforme  cosmographicall  chartes,  and  rectifie  lon- 
gitudes, if  it  were  possible ;  not  by  the  compass,  as  some  dream, 
with  Mark  Ridley  in  his  treatise  of  magncticall  bodies,  cap.  4S  : 
for,  as  Cabeus  {magnet,  philos.  lib.  S.  cap,  4.)  fully  resolves,  there 
is  no  hope  thence :  yet  i  would  observe  some  better  meanes  to 
find  them  out. 

I  would  have  a  con venient  place  to  go  down  with  Orpheus, 
Ulysses,  Hercules,  "  Lucians  Menippus,  at  ^t.  Patricks  purga- 
tory, at  Trophonius  den,  Hecla  in  Island,  ^tna  in  Sicily,  to 
descend  and  see  what  is  done  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  do 
stones  and  metalls  grow  there  still  ?  how  come  firre  trees  to 
be  ^  d^ged  out  from  tops  of  hills,  as  in  our  mosses  and 
marishes  all  over  Europe  r  How  come  they  to  dig  up  fish 
bones,  shells,  beams,  iron-Works,  many  fathomes  under  ground, 
and  anchors  in  mountains,  far  remote  from  all  seas  ?  ^  Anno 
1460,  at  Berna  in  Switzerland,  50  fathom  deep,  a  ship  was 
dig'd  out  of  a  mountain,  where  they  got  metall  ore,  in  which 
were  48  carcasses  of  men,  with  other  merchandise.  That 
fiuch  things  are  ordinarily  found  in  tops  of  hils,  Aristotle 
insinuates  in  his  meteors,  ®  Pomponius  Mela  in  his  first  book, 
c.  de  Numidid ;  and  familiarly  in  the  Alpes,  saith  '  Blancanus 
the  Jesuite,  the  like  to  be  seen.  Came  this  from  earth-quakes, 
or  from  Noahs  floud,  as  Christians  suppose?  or  is  tnere  a 

*  Vid.  Pererium,  in  Gen.  Cor.  a  Lapide,  et  alios.  ^  In  Necyomandl, 

Tom.  2.  ^  Fracastorius,  lib.  de  amp.  Georgius  Menila,  lib.  de  mem.     Julius 

Billius,  &c.  ^  SimleruSf  Ortelius.     Bnuibiis  centum  sub  tenk  reperta  est,  in 

qu&  quadraginta  octo  cadarera  inerant,  anchorse,  &c.  *  Pisces  et  coache  Hi 

raontibus  reperiuntur.  '  Lib.  de  locis  Mathemat  Aristot. 
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vic&situde  of  sea  and  land?  as  Anaximenes  held  of  dd,  the 
mountaines  of  Thessaly  would  become  seas^  and  seas  afain 
mountaines.  The  whole  world,  belike^  should  be  new  moulded, 
when  it  seemed  good  to  those  all-commanding  powers,  and 
turned  inside  out,  as  we  do  hay-cocks  in  harvest,  top  to  bot- 
tom, or  bottom  to  top ;  or,  as  we  turn  apples  to  the  fire^  moye 
the  world  upon  his  center;  that  which  is  under  the  Poles 
now,  should  be  translated  to  the  ^quinoctiall,  and  that  which 
is  under  the  torrid  zone,  to  the  circle  Arctique  and  Antan> 
tique  another  while,  and  so  be  reciprocally  warmed  by  the 
sun ;  or,  if  the  worlds  be  infinite,  and  every  fixed  star  a  sun, 
with  his  compassing  planets  (as  Brunus  and  Campanella  con- 
clude), cast  three  or  four  worlds  into  one;  or  else  of  one  M. 
world  make  three  or  four  new,  as  it  shall  seem  to  them  best 
To  proceed,  if  the  earth  be  21  JOG  miles  in  *  compass,  its  dia- 
meter is  7000  from  us  to  our  antipodes ;  and  what  shall  be 
comprehended  in  all  that  space  f  What  is  the  center  of  the 
earth?  is  it  pure  element  onely,  as  Aristotle  decrees,  inha- 
bited (as  ^  Paracelsus  thinks)  with  creatures,  whose  chaos  is 
the  earth :  or  with  fairies,  as  the  woods  and  waters  (according 
to  him)  are  with  nymphes,  or  as  the  aire  with  spirits  ?  Diony- 
siodonis,  a  mathematician  in  ^  Pliny,  that  sent  a  letter  ad 
superos  after  he  was  dead,  from  the  center  of  the  earth,  to  sig- 
nifie  what  distance  the  same  center  was  from  the  superficies  of 
the  same,  viz.  42000  stadiums^  might  have  done  well  to  have 
satisfied  all  these  doubts.  Or  is  it  the  place  of  hell,  as  Virgil 
in  his  ^nei'des,  Plato,  Lucian,  Dante,  and  others,  poetically 
describe  it,  and  as  many  of  our  divines  think  ?  In  good  earnest 
Anthony  Rusca,  one  of  the  society  of  that  Ambrosian  colkfje 
in  Millan,  in  his  great  volume  de  Inferno^  lib*  1.  c«p.  47,  is 
stifle  in  this  tenent :  'tis  a  corporeall  fire  tow,  cap.  5.  L  2.  as 
he  there  disputes.  Whatsoever  philosophers  write^  (saitfa 
^Surius)  there  be  certain  mouthes  qfheU^  and  places  eq^pohUei 
for  the  punishment  of  mens  souls,  as  at  Hecla  in  Island^ 
vohere  the  ghosts  of  dead  men  are  familiarly  seen,  and  sane- 
times  talk  voith  the  living.  God  would  luwe  such  visibU 
places,  that  mortal  men  might  be  certainly  informed,  thai 
there  be  such  punishments  after  death,  and  learn  hence  to 
fear  God^  Kranzius  {Dan,  hist,  lib,  2.  cap.  24)  subscribes 
to  this  opinion  of  Surius;  so  doth  Golems,  cap.  12.  lib,  de 
immortal,  anima  (out  of  the  authority,  belike,  of  S^  Gregory, 

■  Or  plain,  as  Patricius  holds,  which  Austin,  Lactantius,  and  some  others,  held  of 
old  as  round  as  a  trencher.  *»  Li.  de  Zilphis  et  Pygmsis.  They  penetrate  the  earth, 
as  we  do  the  aire.  <*  Lib.  2.  c  112.  ^  Commentar.  ad  annum  1537. 

Quidquid  dicunt  philosof^  queedam  sunt  Tartari  ostia,  et  loca  puniendis  animis  desti- 
nata,  ut  Hecla  nums,  &c.  ubi  mortuorum  spiritus  visuntur,  &c.  voluit  Deus  ezttare  tafia 
loca,  ut  discant  mortales. 
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Durand,  and  the  rest  of  the  ichoolnien,  who  derive  as  mucli 
from  ^tna  in  SicUy,  Lipara,  Hiera,  and  those  sulphureous 
Vulcanian islands}  makiaeTerra  del  Fucgo,  and  those  frequent 
vulcanes  in  America,  oi  which  Acosta,  lib.  3.  cap.  24.  that  ' 
iearfull  mount  Hecklebirg  in  Norway,  an  especiall  argument 
to  prove  it,  •  where  lamentable  screeches  and  howlings  are  con- 
timiaUy  heard,  which  strike  a  terrour  lo  the  auditors ;  Jiery 
chartots  are  commonly  seen  to  bring  in  the  souls  of  men  in  the 
likeness  of  craws,  and  divels  ordimaih/  goe  in  and  out.  Such 
another  proofe  is  that  place  neer  the  pyramldes  in  Egypt,  by 
Cairo,  as  well  to  con6rm  this  as  the  resurrection,  mentioned  t^ 
**  KommannuE,  mirac.  mart.  lib.  1.  cap.  38.  Camerarius,  i^er. 
aic.  cap.  37.  Bredenbachius,  pereg.  ter.  sanct.  and  some 
others,  where  once  a  yeere  dead  bodies  arise  about  March, 
and  voalk,  and  after  a  lohile  hide  themselves  again:  thousands 
qfpet^e  come  yearly  to  see  them.  But  these  and  such  like  te»- 
timonies  others  reject,  as  fables,  illusions  of  spirits ;  and  they 
will  hare  no  such  local]  known  place,  more  than  Styx  or  Fhle- 
gcton,  Plutos  court,  or  that  poeticail  infemus,  where  Ho- 
mers soul  was  seen  hanging  on  a  tree,  &c.  to  which  they  fer- 
ried over  in  Charons  boat,  or  went  down  at  Hermione  in 
Greece,  compendian'a  ad  inferos  via,  which  is  th,e  shortest  cut, 
quia  nullum  a  mortuis  naulum  eo  loci  cxpascunt,  (saith  '  Gei>- 
bclius)  and  besides  there  were  no  fees  to  be  paid.  Well  then, 
is  it  heU,  or  purgatory,  as  Bellarmine ;  Limbus  patrumt  mm 
Gallucius  will,  ana  as  Rusca  will  [ibr  they  have  made  maps  of 
it),  'or  Ignadus  parler  ?  Virgil,  sometimes  bishop  of  Saltburg  (as 
AventinuB,  anno  745,  relates)  by  Bonifacius  bishop  of  Mentz 
was  therefore  called  in  question,  because  ho  held  antipodeSy 
(which  they  made  a  doubt  whether  Christ  died  for),  and  so  by 
that  means  took  away  the  seat  of  bell,  or  so  contracted  it,  that  tt 
could  bear  no  proportion  to  heaven,  and  contradicted  that  opi- 
nion of  Austin,  Basil,  Lactantius,  that  held  the  earth  round  as 
a  trencher  (whom  Acosta  and  common  experience  more 
largely  confute),  but  not  as  a  ball;  and  Jerusalem,  where 
Christ  died,  the  middle  of  it;  or  Delos,  as  the  fabulous 
Greeks  fained ;  because,  when  Jupiter  let  two  eagles  loosei,  to 
fly  frcMn  the  worlds  ends  east  and  west,  they  met  at  Delos. 
But  the  scruple  of  Bonifacius  is  now  quite  taken  away  by  our 
latter  divines:  Franciscus  Ribera  (in  cap.  14.  Apocalups.) 
will  have  hell  a  materiall  and  locall  fire  in  tlie  center  of  the 
earth,  200  Italian  miles  in  diameter,  as  he  defines  it  out  of 
those  words  Exivit  sanguis  de  terra per  stadia  mille 

■  Ubi  miienbilei  ^ultnlium  tdcu  audiuntur.  quE  uiditaribui  borraiem  inculiunt 
hmd  vulgtron,  fa.  ^  Ex  •epulciii  appuent  meatt  Uartio,  et  runiu  tub  imUD 

K  abscondunt,  &c.  *  DcKiipt.  Once.  lib.  6.  de  Pelop.  '  Conehre  Ign«tiL 


^ 
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sexcentUy  S^c.  But  Lessius  (/tft.  IS.  (2^  moribus  diviniaj  cap,  M) 
will  have  this  locall  hell  far  less,  one  Dutch  mile  in  dia- 
meter, all  filled  with  fire  and  brimsk>ne ;  because,  as  he  there 
demonstrates,  that  space,  cubically  multiplyed,  will  make  a 
sphere  able  to  hold  eight  hundred  thousand  milli(His  of  damned 
bodies  (allowing  eacn  body  six  foot  square);  which  will 
abundantly  suffice,  cum  certum  sity  inquit^  facta  subduciione, 
rum  Juturos  centies  mille  miUiones  datnnandorum.  But,  if  it 
be  no  materiall  fire  (as  Sco-Thomas,  Bonaventure,  Soncinas, 
Vossius,  and  others  argue)  it  may  be.  there  or  elsewhere,  as 
Keckerman  disputes,  System,  TheoL  for  sure  somewhere  it 
is :  certum  est  alicubiy  etsi  definitus  circubis  nan  assignetur. 
I  will  end  the  controversie  in  *  Austins  words,  better  doubt  oj 
things  concecdedj  than  to  contend  about  uncertainties:  xchere 
Abrahams  bosome  is^  and  hell  Jire^  ^  vix  a  mansuetis^  a  cm- 
tentiosis  nunquam^  invenitur ;  scarce  the  meek,  the  conten- 
dous  shall  never  finde.  If  it  be  solid  earth,  *tis  the  fountain  of 
metals,  waters,  which  by  his  innate  temper  turns  aire  into 
water,  which  springs  up  in  severall  chinks,  to  moisten  the 
earths  superficies,  and  that  in  a  tenfold  proportion  (as  Aristode 
holds) ;  or  else  these  fountains  come  directly  from  the  sea,  by 
^  secret  passages,  and  so  made  fresh  again,  by  running  througn 
the  bowels  o?  the  earth;  and  ^e  either  thick,  thin,  not,  coU, 
as  the  matter  or  minerals  are  by  which  they  pass ;  or,  as  Peter 
Martyr  {Ocean,  Decad.  lib.  9)  and  some  others  hold,  from 
^  abundance  of  rain  that  fals,  or  from  that  ambient  heat  and 
cold,  which  alters  that  inward  heat>  and  so  per  consequens  the 
generation  of  waters.  Or  else  it  may  be  fiiu  of  winde,  or  sul- 
phureous innate  fire,  as  our  meteorologists  enform  us,  which, 
sometimes  breaking  out,  causeth  those  horrible  earth-quakes, 
which  are  so  frequent  in  these  dayes  in  Japan,  China,  and 
oftentimes  swallow  up  whole  cities.  Let  Lucians  Menippus 
consult  with  or  aske  of  Tiresias,  if  you  will  not  beleeve  philo- 
sophers :  he  shall  cleare  all  your  doubts  when  he  makes  a 
second  voiage. 

In  the  mean  time  let  us  consider  of  that  which  is  sub  dio^ 
and  finde  out  a  true  cause,  if  it  be  possible,  of  such  accidents, 
meteors,  alterations,  as  happen  above  the  ground.  Whence 
proceed  that  variety  of  manners,  and  a  distinct  character  (as 
It  were)  to  severall  nations  ?  Some  are  wise,  subtil,  witty ;  others 
dull,  sad,  and  heavy ;   some  big,  some  little,  as  TuUy  de  FatOj 


■  Mefius  dubiUre  de  occultis,  quam  Utigare  de  incertis,  uU  fl aroma  inferni,  &c 
^  See  Dr.  Raynolds  pnelect.  55.  in  Apoc.  «  As  they  come  from  the  sea,  so  tbejr 

return  to  the  sea  again  by  secret  passages,  as  in  all  likelihood  the  Caspian  sea  Teats 
itself  into  the  Euxine  or  Octan.  ^  Seneca»  qusest.  lib.  cap.  3»  4»  5,  6,  7»  8,  9, 

]0»  11,  12.  de  caussis  aquanim  perpetuis. 
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Pinto  in  TiiiKeo,  V^tius,  and  Bodine  proves  at  Urge,  me- 
thod.  cap.  5 ,'  scxne  soft,  and  some  hardy,  barbaroas,  civill, 
black,  dun,  wliite:  is  it  from  the  aire,  from  thesoyle,  infla- 
ence  of  Btars,  or  some  other  secret  cause?  Why  doth  Africa 
breed  so  many  venemous  beasts,  Ireland  none?  Athens  owles, 
Greet  none?  *  Why  hath  DauHs  and  Thebes  no  swallowea 
(so  Pausanias  informeth  us)  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Greece? 
"  Ithaca  no  hares,  Pontus  asses,  Scythia  swine  ?  whence  come 
this  variety  of  complections,  colours,  plants,  birds,  beasts,  'me- 
tals, peculiar  almost  to  every  place?  Why  so  many  thousand 
strange  birds  and  beasts  proper  to  America  alone,  as  Acoeta  de- 
mands, lib.  4i.  cap.  S6  ?  were  they  created  in  the  six  dayes,  or 
ever  in  Moahs  Arke  ?  if  there,  why  are  they  not  dispersed  and 
found  in  other  countries?  It  is  a  thing  (saith  he)  hath  long 
held  me  in  suspence ;  no  Greek,  Latine,  Hebrew,  ever  heard  - 
of  them  before,  and  yet  as  dif{ering  from  our  European  animals, 
as  an  egg  and  a  chesnut :  and,  which  is  more,  kine,  horses, 
sheep,  &.C.  till  the  Spaniards  brought  them,  were  never  heard 
of  in  those  parts.  How  comes  it  to  pass,  that,  in  the  same  site, 
in  one  latitude,  to  such  as  hieperictci,  there  should  be  such  dif- 
ference of  Boyle,  complexion,  colour,  metall,  aire,  &c.  The  Spa- 
niards are  white,  and  so  are  Il^ians,  when  as  the  inhabitants 
about  ^  Caput  bonte  Spet  are  blackemores,  and  yet  both  alike 
distant  from  the  equator:  Hay,  they  that  dwell  in  the  same 
parallel  line  with  these  Negros,  as  about  the  straights  of  Ma- 
gellan, are  white  coloured,  and  vet  some  in  Presbyter  Johns 
country  in  j^thit^ia  are  dun ;  they  in  Zeilan  and  Malabar, 
parallel  with  them,  agtuu  black :  Manamotapa  in  Africk,  and  * 
St.  Thomas  isle  are  extreme  hot,  both  under  the  line,  cole  black 
their  inhabitants,  whereas  in  Peru  they  are  quite  opposite  in 
colour,  very  temperate,  or  rather  cold,  and  yet  both  alike  ele- 
vated. Mosco,  in  53  degrees  of  latitude,  extreme  cold,  as  those 
nortliem  countriesusuauy  are,  having  one  perpetuall  hard  frost 
all  winter  long:  and  in  52  deg.  lat  sometimes  hard  frost  and 
snow  all  summer,  as  in  Buttons  bay,  &c.  or  by  fits ;  and  yet 
'  England  neere  the  same  latitude,  and  Ireland,  very  moist. 


•  la  ii>  nee  pullos  hirundinei  excludunt.  Deque,  kc  *■  Th.  Ravennaa,  lib.  de 

TiU  hum.  pnnog.  <».  ult.  •  Al  Quilo  in  Peru,  phu  Buri  quam  terra  roditui  in 

turirodioii.  ''  Ad  Ciput  banK  Spn  incolK  lunt  nigerriaii.     Si  ul  num,  cor 

non  Hiipnni  et  Ilili  leqae  nigii,  in  eideni  lililudiae.  xque  dtinnla  lb  ^xjuatore. 
hi  ad  Autinun,  illi  ad  Boreom  ?  qui  !ub  Presbytero.  Johsn.  habiUnl,  lubfosci  lunl,  in 
ZdUn  Bt  MihibBr  nigri,  ngkie  diitanlei  Bb  ^quatore,  eodemque  ccell  piiallelo ;  ted 
bocmogii  inirari  qiui  pouil,  in  tolE>  Ameriei  nuiquim  nigrof  inrroiii  prelcr  paiicoi 
in  loco  Quareooillii  i^cto:  quK  hujui  colotii  cauiia  efficient,  cceliveaDlerrKqualitM. 
ID  loli  proprielai,  autipHium  hominuRi  innati  lalio.  aut  nmnia?  Orleliui,  ia  Africi, 
That.  '  Regio  quncunque  anni  leinpore  lemperatinima.  Ortel.  Mullaa  Gal- 

\ix  el  Italix  regionei,  molli  tepOK,  ct  beiignii  quidun  (emperie,  pronui  uilcctTOt. 
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warme,  and  more  temperate  in  winter  than  Spain,  Italy,  or 
France.     Is  it  the  sea  that  causeth  this  difierence,  and  the  aire 
that  comes  from  it?    Why  then  is  •  Ister  so  cold  neere  the 
Euxine,  Pontus,  Bithynia,  and  all  TTirace  ?  Jrigidas  regiones 
Maginus  calls  them;  and  yet  their  latitude  is  but  42,  which 
should  be  hot.  ^Quevira,  or  Nova  Albion  in  America,  border- 
ing on  the  sea,  was  so  cold  in  July,  that  our  ^  Englishmen  could 
hardly  endure  it.     At  Noremberga,  in  45  lat  all  the  sea  is 
frozen  ice,   and  yet  in  a  more  southern  latitude  than  ours. 
New  England,  and  the  island  of  Cambriall  Colchos,  which  that 
noble  ffentleman  M^  Vaughan,  or  Orpheus  Junior,  describes  in 
his  Golden  Fleece,  is  in  the  same  latitude  with  little  Britaine  in 
France;  and  yet  their  winter  begins  not  till  JanuaYy,  their 
spring  till  May ;  which  search  he  accounts  worthy  of  an  ^tro- 
*  loger :  is  this  from  the  easterly  windsy  or  melting  of  ice  and 
snow  dissolved  within  the  circle  arctick ;  or  that  the  aire^  being 
thick,  is  longer  before  it  be  warm  by  the  sun  beams,  and,  once 
heated,  like  an  oven,  will  keep  it  self  from  cold?    Our  dimes 
breed  lice:  ^  Hungary  and  Ireland  male  audiunt  in  this  kinde; 
come  to  the  Azores,  by  a  secret  vertue  of  that  aire  they  are  in- 
stantly consumed,  and  all  our  European  vermine  almost,  saith 
Orteuus.  Egypt  is  watred  with  Nilus  not  far  from  the  sea ;  and 
yet  there  it  seidome  or  never  rains:  Rhodes,  an  iland  of  the 
same  nature,  yeelds  not  a  cloud ;  and  yet  our  iland's  ever 
dropping  and  inclining  to  rain.     The  AUantick  ocean  is  still 
subject  to  storms,  but  m  Del  Zur,  or  Maripacifico^  seidome  or 
never  any.     Is  it  from  topick  stars,  apertio  portamm^  in  the 
dodecatemories  or  constellations,  the  moons  mansions,  such 
aspects  of  planets,  such  winds,  or  dissolving  ayre,  or  thick  ayre, 
which  causeth  this  and  the  like  differences  of  heat  and  cold? 
Bodin  relates  of  a  Portugal  embassadour,  that,  coming  from 
"Lisbon  to  ^Dantzick  in  Spruce,  found  greater  heat  there 
than  at  any  time  at  home.     Don  Garcia  ae  Sylva,  l^at  to 
Philip  3  king  of  Spain,  residing  at  Spahan  in  Persia,  1619,  in 
his  letter  to  Uie  marquess  of  B^mar,  makes  mention  of  greata^ 
cold  in  Spahan,  whose  lat.  is  dl  ^.  than  ever  he  felt  in  Spain, 
or  any  part  of  Europe.  The  torrid  zone  was  by  our  predeces- 
sors held  to  be  inhabitable,  but  by  our  modem  travelers  found 
to  be  most  temperate,  bedewed  with  freouent  rains,  and  moist- 
ening showers,  the  brise  and  cooling  blasts  in  some  parts,  as 
'  Acosta  describes,  most  pleasant  andfertile.     Arica  in  Chili  is 
by  report  one  of  the  sweetest  places  that  ever  the  sun  shined  on, 
Olympus  temey  an  heaven  on  earth:  how  incomparably  do 

•  Lat.  45  Danubii.  ^  Quevira,  lat.  40.  « In  Sir  Fra.  Drakes  Toia^ 

^  Lansius,  orat.  contra  Hungaros.  •  Litbon,  lat.  38.  Dvitzick,  lat.  54. 

r  Dc  nat.  iiovi  orbis,  lib.  1 .  cap.  9.  Suavissimus  omnium  locus,  &c. 
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some  extoU  Mexico  in  Nova  Hispania,  Peru,  Brasile,  Sec.  ?  in 
some  again  hard,  dry,  sandjr,  barren,  b  very  desert,  and  still  in 
the  same  latitude.  Many  tunes  we  finde  great  diversity  of  aire 
in  the  same  *  country,  by  reason  of  the  site  to  seas,  nills,  or 
daJes,  want  of  water,  nature  of  soil,  and  the  like;  as,  in  Spain, 
Arragon  is  aspera  et  sicca,  harsh  and  evill  inhabited ;  Estrama- 
dura  IS  dry,  sandy,  barren  most  part,  extreme  hot  by  reason  of 
his  plains,  Andaluzia  another  paradise,  Valence  a  most  pleasant 
aire,  and  continually  green  ;  so  is  it  about  ''Granado,  on  the 
one  side  fertile  plains,  on  the  other,  continuall  snow  to  be  seen 
all  summer  long  on  the  hill  tops.  That  their  bouses  in  the 
Alpes  are  three  quarters  of  the  yeer  covered  with  snow,  who 
knows  not?  That  Tenarifik  is  so  cold  at  the  top,  extreme  hot 
at  the  bottome:  Mona  Atlas  in  Africk,  Libanus  in  Pal£estina, 
with  many  such,  tnnlvs  inter  ardores  fidos  nivibus,  '  Tacitus  ■ 
calls  them,  and  Radzivilius  {episl.  2.fol.  27)  yeelds  it  to  be  iar 
hotter  there  than  in  any  part  of  Italy :  'tis  true ;  but  they  are 
highly  elevated,  near  the  middle  region,  and  therefore  cold, 
ob  paucam  solarium  radiorum  refractionem,  as  Serrartus  an- 
swers, com,  in  3.  cap.  Josua,  quasi.  5.  Abulensis,  quast  97. 
In  the  heat  of  summer,  in  the  kin^  palace  in  E^uriall,  the 
aire  is  most  temperate,  by  reason  a  a  cold  blast  which  comes 
from  the  snowie  mountains  of  Sierra  de  Cadarama  hard  by, 
when  as  in  Toledo  it  is  very  hot :  so  in  all  other  countries. 
The  causes  of  these  alterations  are  commonly  by  reason  of  thrir 
neerness  (I  say]  to  the  middle  region:  but  this  diversity  of  aire, 
in  places  equally  site,  elevated,  and  distant  from  the  pole,  can 
hardly  be  satisfied  with  that  diversity  of  plants,  birds,  beasts, 
which  is  so  familiar  with  us.  With  Indians,  every  where,  the 
sun  is  equally  distant,  the  same  verticall  stars,  the  same  irra- 
diations of  planets,  aspects  alike,  the  same  neerness  of  seas,  the 
same  superficies,  the  same  soyl,  or  not  much  di^rent.  Under 
the  Equator  it  self,  amongst  the  Sierras,  Andes,  Lanes,  as 
Ijerrera,  Laet.  and  ''  Acosta  contend,  there  is  tarn  mirabilis  et 
irwpinata  varietas,  such  variety  of  weather,  ut  merito  exer- 
ceat  ingenia,  that  no  philosophy  Can  yet  finde  out  the  true 
cause  of  it.  When  I  consider  how  temperate  it  is  in  one  place, 
saith  "  Acosta,  within  the  tropick  of  Capricorn,  as  about  La- 
Plate,  and  yet  hard  by  at  Potosa,  in  that  same  aldtude,  monn- 
tauious  alike,  extreme  cold ;  extreme  hot  in  Brasile,  &c.  hie 
ego,  saith  Acosta,  philosophiam  Aristoteiis  meleoroiogicoM^ 
vehemerUer  irrisi,  cum,  S^c.  when   the   sun   comes  neeresl  to 


•  Tbe  uuiK  nriely  oF  weather  Lod.  Guicciinlineob«m>  betwixt  Licgeuut  All  not 
fv  ditlim   DeKriw.  Belg.        ^  Magin.  Quadui.         'Hirt.lib.  J.  'Lib.  II. 

cap.  7.  •  Lib.  a.  c»p.  9.     Cuf  Pmom  et  Pliti,  urbei  in  Win  tenui  intemUo, 
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them,  they  have  great  tempests,  storms,  thunder  and  lightnitiff, 
great  store  of  ram,  snow,  and  the  foulest  weather ;  when  the 
sun  is  vertically  their  rivers  over-flow,  the  morning  fair  and 
hot,  noon  day  cold  and  moist :  all  which  is  opposite  to  us. 
How  comes  it  to  pass  ?  Scaliger  (poeticesL  S.  c.  16)  discourseth 
thus  of  this  subject.  How  comes,  are  wherefore  is  this  teme* 
raria  siderum  disposition  this  rash  placing  of  stars,  or,  as  Epi* 
curus  will,ybr/2ifVa,  or  accidaitallF  Why  are  some  big,  some 
little  ?  why  are  they  so  confusedly,  uneaually  site  in  the  hea- 
vens, and  set  so  much  out  of  order  ?  In  aU  other  things.  Nature 
is  equall,  proportionable,  and  constant ;  there  hejusta:  dimeM^ 
siones,  et  prudens  parthtm  dispositioj  as  in  the  fabrick  of  man, 
his  eyes,  ears, nose,  face,  members  are  correspondent;  curnon 
idem  cesla^  opere  omnium  pulcherrimo  ?  Why  are  the  heavens 
•  so  irregular,  neque  paribus  molibus,  neque  paribus  intervaUis  f 
whence  is  this  difference?  Diversos  (he  concludes)  efficere  kn 
corum  Oenios,  to  make  diversity  of  countries,  soils,  maners, 
customs,  characters  and  constitutions  among  us,  ut  quantum 
vicifUa  ad  charitatem  addaty  sidera  distrahant  ad  pemidem; 
and  so  by  this  mesxis  Jluoio  vel  monte  distincti  sunt  dissimiles, 
the  same  places  almost  shall  be  distingubhed  in  maners.  Bui 
this  reason  is  weak,  and  most  unsufficient  The  fixed  stars  are 
removed,  since  Ptolomies  time,  26  gr«  from  the  first  of  Aries; 
and  if  the  earth  be  immovable,  as  meir  site  varies,  so  should 
countries  vary,  and  divers  alterations  would  follow.  But  this 
we  perceive  not;  as,  in  TuUies  time,  with  us  in  Britain,  codum 
visu  fxdum^  et  in  quo  facile  generantur  nubeSf  Sfc,  'tis  so 
still.  Wherefore  Bodine  (Theat.  naU  lib.  2)  and  some  others 
will  have  all  these  alterations  and  effects  immediatdy  to  pro- 
ceed from  those  genii,  spirits,  angels,  which  rule  and  domi- 
neer in  severall  places;  they  cause  storms,  thunder,  lightninc^ 
earthquakes,  ruins,  tempests,  great  winds,  floods,  &c.  The  phi- 
losophers of  Conimbra  will  refer  this  diversity  to  the  influence 
of  tnat  empyrean  heaven :  for  some  say  the  eccentricity  of 
the  sun  is  come  neerer  to  the  earth  than  in  Ptolomies  tune; 
the  vertue  therefore  of  all  the  vegetals  is  decayed ;  *  men  groir 
less,  &c.  There  are  that  observe  new  modons  of  the  heavens, 
new  stars,  palantia  sidera^  comets,  clouds,  (call  theia  what 
you  will)  like  those  Medicean,  Burbonian,  Austrian  planets 
lately  detected,  which  do  not  decay,  but  come  and  go,  rise 
higher  and  lower,  hide  and  shew  themselves  amongst  the  fixed 
stars,  amongst  the  planets,  above  and  beneath  the  moon,  at 
set  times,  now  meerer,  now  &rther  ofi^  together,  asunder;  as 
he  that  plaies  upon  a  sagbut,  by  pulling  it  up  and  down,  alten 


*  Terra  maloi  homines  nunc  educat,  atqiie  piisUlos. 
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his  tones  and  tunes,  do  they  their  stations  and  places,  though 
to  us  undiscerned;  and  trom  those  motions  proceed  (as  they 
conceive]  divers  alterations.  Clavins  conjectures  otherwise: 
bat  they  be  but  conjectures.  About  Damascus  in  Ccele-t>yria 
is  a  *  paradite,  by  reason  of  the  plenty  of  waters ;  in  prompts 
caussaest;  and  tnedesartsof  Arabia  barren,  becauseof  rocket, 
rolling  seas  of  sunde,  and  dry  mountaines;  qtiod  inaquosa^ 
(saith  Adricomius)  tiumtes  habens  asperos,  saxosos,  pracipHet, 
horroris  et  rnorlis  speciem  prte  sejerentes,  uninhabitable  there- 
fore of  men,  birds,  lieasts,  void  of  all  greene  trees,  plants  aod 
A'uits,  a  vast  rocky  horrid  wilderness,  which  by  no  art  can  be 
manured ;  'tis  evident.  Bohemia  is  cold,  for  that  it  lyes  aH 
along  to  the  north.  But  why  should  it  be  so  hot  in  £gypt,  or 
there  never  rain?  Why  should  those  ''Etesian  and  norm-east- 
ern winds  blow  continually  and  constantly  so  long  together,  in 
some  places,  at  set  times,  one  way  still,  in  the  dog-daycs  only : 
here  perpetual  drought,  there  dropping  showrcs;  here  foggy 
mists,  there  a  pleasant  aire;  here  'terrible  thunder  und  lightning 
at  such  set  seasons,  here  frozen  seas  all  the  yeare,  there  open  in 
the  same  latitude,  to  the  rest  no  such  thing,  nay  quite  opposite 
is  to  be  found?  Somedniea  (as  in  ''Peru)  on  the  one  side  of 
the  mount^nes  it  is  bot,  on  the  other  cold,  here  snow,  there 
.  winde,  with  infinite  such.  Fromundus,  in  his  Meteors,  will 
excuse  or  salve  all  this  by  the  suns  motion :  but  when  there  is 
such  diversity  to  such  as  perueci,  or  very  neare  site,  how  can 
that  position  hold? 

Who  can  give  a  reason  of  this  diversity  of  meteors?  that  it 
should  rain  'stones,  frogs,  mice,  &c  rats,  which  they  call 
leTttmer  in  Norway,  and  are  manifestly  observed  (as  '  Munster 
writes)  by  the  inhabitants,  to  descend  and  fall  with  some  fie< 
cnlent  sfaovres,  and,  like  so  many  locusts,  consume  all  tbat.ia 

Keen.  Leo  Afer  speaks  as  much  of  locusts ;  about  Fez  in  Bar- 
ry there  be  infinite  swarmes  in  th^  fields  upon  a  sudden :  so 
at  Aries  in  France,  1059,  the  like  happened  by  tbe  same  mis- 
chief; all  thdir  grass  and  fruits  were  devoured ;  magn&  inaAa- 
rUm  admiraiione  et  consternations  (as  Valleriola,  obser.  med. 
lib.  1.  obser.  1.  relates)  calvm  suoito  oburtJn-abarU,  S;c.  he 
conclades,  ■  it  could  not  be  from  natural!  causes ;  tfam  cannot 
imagine  whence  they  come,  but  from  heaven.  Are  tnese  and 
such  creatures,  com,  wood,  stones,  worms,  wooU«  blood,  8cc 

•KtT.  1. 1,  c.  5.  ^Stnbo.  '  Ai  under  ihesequator  hi  muij  F*rt)^ 

^owni  hfrc  it  Rich  i  time,  windci  it  tuch  ■  time,  tbe  briw  tbe;  c«ll  it.  'Ferd. 

CorteBui)  lib.  Novui  artrii  intcript.  '  Lapiditum  eM.  Uvw.  'Cotaiag. 

lib  A.  ca.  S9.      He  lonpeitBtibiii  decidupl  c  nulnbui  foculentis,  depueunturque  more 
IfKuManmi  onmia  nrenlis.  '  MorL  GeniaL     Aa  ■  (eiii  luisun]  Rpluntut  ■  loloi 

iteiumque  cum  pluriii  iincdpuntur?  &c. 
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lifted  up  into  the  middle  region  by  the  sun  beams,  as  *  Para- 
celsus the  physician  disputes,  and  thence  let  fall  with  showres, 
or  there  ingendred  ?  ^  Cornelius  Gemma  is  of  that  opinion,  they 
are  there  conceived  by  celestiall  influences:  others  suppose 
they  are  immediately  from  God,  or  prodigies  raised  by  art  and 
illusions  of  spirits,  which  are  princes  ot  the  ayre ;  to  whom 
Bodin  (lib.  2.  Theat.  Nat.)  subscribes.     In  fine,  of  meteors  in 
general],  Aristotles  reasons  are  exploded  by  Bemardinus  Tele- 
sius,  by  Paracelsus,  his  principles  conftitra,  and  other  causes 
assigned,  sal,  sulphur,  mercury,  in  which  his  disciples  are  so 
expert,  that  they  can  alter  elements,  and  separate  at  their  plea- 
sure, make  perpetuall  motions,  not  as  Cardan,  Tasneir,  Kere- 
grinus,  by  some  magneticall  vertue,  but  by  mixture  of  elem^its; 
imitate  thunder,  like  Salmoneus,  snow,  hail,  the  seas  ebbing 
and  flowing,  give  life  to  creatures  (as  diey  say)  without  gene^ 
ration,  and  what  not?  P.  Nonius  Saluciensis,  and  Kepler,  take 
upon  them  to  demonstrate  that  no  meteors,  cloudes,  fogges, 
*"  vapours,  arise  higher  than  50  or  80  miles,  and  all  the  rest  to 
be  purer  aire  or  element  of  fire :  which  <^  Cardan,  *  Tycho, 
and  'John  Pena  manifestly  confute  by  refractions,  and  many 
other  arguments,  there  is  no  such  element  of  fire  at  all.     If,  as 
Tycho  proves,  the  moon  be  distant  from  us  50  and  60  semi- 
diameters  of  the  earth :  and  as  Peter  Nonius  will  have  it,  the 
aire  Jbe  so  angust,  what  proportion  is  there  betwixt  the  other 
three  elements  and  it?  to  what  use  serves  it?  is  it  full  of  spi- 
rits which  inhabit  it,  as  the  Paracelsians  and  Platouists  hold, 
the  higher  the^more  noble,  ^  full  of  birds,  or  a  meer  xxtcuwH  to 
no  purpose?  It  is  much  controverted  betwixt  Tycho  Brahe  and 
Christopher  Rotmanthe  Lantsgrave  of  Hessias  mathematidan, 
in  their  Astronomicall  Epistles,  whether  it  be  the  same  dia^ 
phanum,  cleemess,  matter  of  aire  and  heavens,  or  two  distinct 
essences  ?  Christopher  Kotman,  John  Pena,  Jordanus  Brunus, 
with  many  other  mathematicians,  contend  it  is  the  same,  and 
one  matter  throughout,  saving  that  the  higher  still,  the  purer 
it  is,  and  more  suotile;  as  they  finde  by  experience  in  the  top 
of  some  hills  in  ^  America :  if  a  man  ascend,  he  faints  instandy 
for  want  of  thicker  ayre  to  refrigerate  the  heart.     Acosta  (/.  S. 
c,  9)  calls  this  mountain  Periacaca  in  Peru :  it  makes  men  cast 
and  vomit,  he  saith,  that  climb  it,  as  some  other  of  those  Andes 
do  in  the  desarts  of  Chila  for  500  miles  together,  and,  for  extre- 

*  Tam  ominosus  proventus  in  natunles  caussas  referri  vix  potesU  ^  Coonog. 

e.  6.  «  Cardan  saith  vapours  rise  288  miles  from  Uie  earth,  BraiotUieDes  48 

miles.  *  Dc  subtil.  1  2.  «  In  prog>Tnnas.  f  Praefat.  ad  Euclid. 

Catop.  r  Manucodiats,  birds  that  live  continually  in  the  ayre,  and  are  never 

seen  on  ground  but  dead.    See  Ulysses  Aldrovand.     Omithol.  Seal,  exerc.  cap.  229. 
*  Lact.  dcscrip.  Amcr. 
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mity  of  cold,  to  lose  their  fingers  and  toes.  Tyctio  witl  have 
two  distioct  matters  of  heaven  and  ayre;  but  to  say  truth, 
with  some  small  qualification,  they  have  one  and  the  self  same 
opinion  about  the  essence  and  matter  of  heavens ;  that  it  is 
not  bard  and  impenetrable,  as  Peripateticks  hold,  transparent, 
of  a  quinta  essentia,  "  but  that  it  is  peiietrahle  and  soft  as  the 
ayre  U  self  is,  and  that  the  planets  move  in  it,  as  birds  in  the 
ayre,  Jkhes  in  the  sea.  This  they  prove  by  motion  of  comets, 
and  otherwise  (though  Claremontius  in  his  Antitycho  stiffly 
oppose)  which  are  not  generated,  as  Aristotle  teacheth,  in  the 
aeriall  region,  of  an  hot  and  dry  exhalation,  and  so  consumed ; 
but,  as  Anaxagoras  and  Democritus  held  of  old,  of  a  celestial! 
matter:  and  as  ''Tycho,  'Helisseus  Roeslin,  Thaddeus  Hag- 
gesius,  Pena,  Rotman,  Fracastorius,  demonstrate  by  th^r  pro- 
gress, parallaxes,  refractions,  motions  of  the  planets,  (which 
enterfeire  and  cut  one  anotbers  orbs,  now  higher,  and  then 
lower,  as  S ,  amongst  the  rest,  which  sometimes,  as ''  Kepler 
confirms  by  his  own  and  Tychos  accurate  observations,  comes 
nearer  the  earth  than  the  O,  and  is  again  ef^oons  aloft  in  Jupi- 
ters  orhe)  and  'other  sufficient  reasons,  far  above  the  moon: 
exploding  in  the  mean  time  that  element  of  fire,  those  fictitious 
first  Watty  movers,  those  heavens  I  mean  above  the  firma- 
ment, which  Ddrio,  Lodovicus  Imola,  Patricius,  and  many 
of  the  fathers,  affirm ;  those  monstrous  orbes  of  eccentricks, 
and  eccentre  epicycles  deserentes ;  which  howsoever  Ptolo- 
my,  Alhasen,  Vitellio,  Furbachius,  Magnus,  Clavius,  and 
many  of  their  associates  stiffly  maintain  to  be  reali  orbea,  ex- 
centrick,  concentrick,  circles  sequant,  &c.  are  absurd  and  ridi- 
£ulotiH.  For  who  is  so  mad  to  think,  that  there  should  be  so 
many  circles,  like  subordinate  wheels  in  a  clock,  all  impenetra- 
ble and  bard,  as  they  fain,  adde  and  substract  at  their  pleasure? 
^Maginus  makes  eleven  heavens,  subdivided  into  their  orbes  and 
circles,  and  all  too  little  to  serve  those  particular  appearances: 
Fracastorius,  72  homocentricks :  Tvcno  Brahe,  Nicholas  Ra- 
merus,  Heli^us  Rceslin,  have  peculiar  hypotheses  of  their  own 
iaventions ;  and  they  be  but  inventions,  as  most  of  them  ac* 
^owledge,  as  we  admit  of  sequators,  tropicks,  colures,  cir- 
cle^ arcQque  and  antarctique,  for  doctrines  sake  (though  Ra- 


•EpiitUb.  t.  p.  83.  Si  qaibui  nuiiUt  nee  direm  lerii  rt  elberii  fnpfawi  etw, 
tin  refnctionea  aliunde  quun  a  crnuo  acre  caiuuit — Nod  dura  aut  impeivB.  Md 
liquida,  lubiilis,  moluique  plaaeUrum  Tacile  cedeni.  ''  la  Progymn.  lib.  2.  ei- 

emplii  quioque,  "  la  Theorii  novl  Met.  ctekniutii,  1 J78.  '  Epjt.  A*innl. 

lib.  A.  '  Multitane  hinc  conwquunlur  ataurda,  et  li  nihil  aliud,  lot  coiuetK  in 

Kthere  mimadreni,  qui  nulliut  orbii  ductum  comitantur,  id  Ipnim  luffieientrr  [dellunL 
Ty<Ao,  aalr.  epial.  p»g.  107.  '  In  Thwricia  planeUnini,  three  abore  the  linn*- 

.moil,  wliicb  all  wise  incii  rqecL 
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mils  thinks  them  all  unnecessary)  they  will  have  them  suppoied 
onely  for  method  and  order.  Tvcbo  hath  fained  I  know  not 
how  many  subdivisions  of  epicycles  in  epicycles,  &c.  to  cakm- 
late  and  express  the  moons  motion :  but,  when  all  is  done,  as  a 
supposition,  and  no  otherwise ;  not  (as  be  holds)  hard,  impene- 
trable, subtile,  transparent,  &c.  or  making  musick,  as  Puha* 
goras  maintained  of  old,  and  Robert  Constantine  of  late,  but 
still  quiet,  liquid,  open,  &c. 

If  the  heavens  then  be  penetrable,  as  these  men  deliver,  ami 
no  lets,  it  were  not  amiss,  in  this  aereall  progress,  to  make 
wings,  and  fly  up ;  which  that  Turk,  in  Busbequius,  made  his 
fellow-citizens  in  Constantinople  belecve  be  would  perforni, 
and  some  new-fangled  wits,  me  ihinks,  should  some  time  or 
other  finde  out :  or  if  that  may  not  be,  yet  with  a  Galilies 
glass,   or   Icaromenippus  wings  in   Lucian,   command   the 

Sheres  and  heavens,  and  see  what  is  done  amongst  them :  whe- 
er  there  be  generation  and  corruption,  as  some  think,  by 
reason  of  aethereall  comets,  that  in  Cassiopea  1572,  that  in 
Cygno  1600,  that  in  Sagittarius  1604,  and  man^  like,  whi^ 
by  no  means  Jul.  Caesar  la  Galla,  that  Italian  philosopher,  (in 
his  physicall  disputation  with  Galileus,  de  pkcsnomenis  in  orbe 
Lufue,  cap.  9)  will  admit :  or  that  they  were  created  ab  initio^ 
and  shew  themselves  at  set  times ;  and,  as  ^  Helisasus  Roeslin 
contends,  have  poles,  axeltrees,  circles  of  their  own,  and 
regular  motions.  For  non  pereunt,  sed  minuuntnr  et  dispo' 
rent,  ^  Blancanus  holds ;  they  oome  and  go  by  fits,  casting 
their  tailes  still  from  the  sun :  some  of  them,  as  &  burning  glaai 

1)rojects  the  sun  beams  from  it;  though  not  alwaies  neiuer; 
or  sometimes  a  comet  casts  his  taile  from  Venus,  as  Tycho  ob^ 
serves;  and,  as  ^Helisaeus  Roeslin  of  some  others,  from  the 
moon,  with  little  stars  about  them,  ad  stuporem  ostronanKh 
rum;  cum  muUis  aliis  in  calo  miraculiSf  all  which  argoe^ 
with  those  Medicean,  Austrian,  and  Burbonian  stars,  that 
the  heaven  pf  the  planets  is  indistinct,  pure  and  open,  in 
which  the  planets  move  certis  legibus  ac  metis.  Examine 
likewise,  an  ccelum  sit  coloratum  f  Whether  the  stars  be  of 
that  bigness,  distance,  as  astronomers  relate,  so  many  in 
^  number,  1026,  or  1725,  as  J.  Bayerus;  or,  as  some  Rabbins, 
29000  myriades ;  or,  as  Galilie  discovers  by  his  glasses,  infi- 
nite^ and  that  via  lactea,  a  confused  light  of  small  stars, 
like  so  many  nailes  in  a  door:  or  all  in  a  row,  like  those 
12000  isles  of  the  Maldives,  in  the  Indie  ocean?  whether 
the  least  visible  star  in  the  eighth  sphere  be  18  times  bigger 

*  Tbeor.  nova,  ccelest.  Meteor.  ^  Lib.  de  fabrica  mundi.  ^  Libw  it 

Cometis.  **  An  sit  crux  et  nubecula  in  coelis  ad  Polum  Antarcticum,  quod  a 

Corsalio  rtfert  Patritius. 
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than  the  earth ;  and,  as  Tycho  calculates,  14000  semidiameters 
distant  from  it  ?  Whether  thev  be  thicker  parts  of  the  orbes,  as 
Aristotle  delivers ;  or  so  many  nabitable  worlds^  as  Democritus? 
whether  they  have  light  of  their  own,  or  from  the  sun,  or 
give  light  round,  as  Ritritius  discourseth  ?  An  aque  distent  a 
centro  niundi ?  Whether  light  be  of  their  essence;  and  that 
light  be  a  substance  or  an  accident  ?  whether  they  be  hot  by 
themselves  or  by  accident  cause  heat?  whether  there  be  such 
a  precision  of  the  ae^uinoxes,  as  Copernicus  holds,  or  tkat  the 
eighth  sphere  move  i  An  bene  philosfrpheniur  R.  Bacon,  et 
J.  Dee,  Aphorism,  de  mtdtiplicatione  specierumF  Whether 
there  be  any  such  images  ascending  with  each  degree  of 
the  2jodiack  in  the  east,  as  Aliacensis  ieignes  ?  An  aqua  super 
ccelumP  as  Patritius  and  the  schoolmen  will,  a  crystalline 
•watry  heaven,  which  is  ** certainly  to  be  understood  of  that  in 
the  middle  region  ?  for  otherwise,  if  at  Noahs  floud  the  water 
came  from  thence,  it  must  be  above  an  hundred  yeeres  falling 
down  to  us,  as  ^  some  calculate.  Besides,  an  terra  sit  qni" 
mata?  which  some  so  confidently  beleeve,  with  Orpheus, 
Hermes,  Averroes,  from  which  all  other  souls  of  men,  beasts, 
divels,  plants,  fishes,  &c.  are  derived,  and  into  which  again, 
after  some  revolutions,  as  Plato  in  his  Timaeus,  Plotinusin  his 
Enneades,  more  largely  discusse,  they  return  (See  Chalcidius 
and  Bennius,  Platos  commentators)  as  all  philosophical! 
matter,  in  materiam  prirnam.  Keplerus,  Patritius,  and  some 
other  neotericks  have  in  part  revived  this  opinion:  and 
that  every  star  in  heaven  hath  a  soul,  angel,  or  intelligence 
to  animate  or  move  it,  &c.  or  to  omit  all  smaller  controversies, 
as  matters  of  less  moment,  and  examine  that  main  paradox, 
of  the  earths  motion,  now  so  much  in  question:  Ari- 
starchus  Samius,  Pythagoras  maintained  it  of  old,  Democritus, 
and  many  of  their  schollers.  Didacus  Astunica,  Anthony  Fas- 
carinus  a  Carmelite,  and  some  other  commentators,  will  have 
Job  to  insinuate  as  much,  cap.  9.  ver.  4.  Qui  commooet 
terram  de  loco  sua,  SfC,  and  that  this  one  place  of  Scripture 
makes  more  for  the  earths  motion,  than  all  the  other  prove 
against  it ;  whom  Pineda  confutes,  most  contradict  Howsoever, 
it  is  revived  since  by  Copernicus,  not  as  a  truth,  but  a  suppo- 
sition, as  he  confesseth  himself  in  the  Preface  to  Pope  Nicholas^ 
but  now  maintained  in  good  earnest  by  "^  Calcagninus,  Tel&- 
sius,  Kepler,  Rotman,  Gilbert,  Digges,  Galileus,  Campa- 
nella,   and   especially  by  ^  Lansbergius,    naturce  rationi,  Sf 


*  Gilbertus  Origanus.  ''  See  this  discussed  in  Sir  Walter  Haleighs  history,  in 

Zanch.  ad  Gasman.  *^  Vid.  Fromunduni,  de  Meteoris,  lib.  5.  artic.  5.  et 

LonsbergiuDi.  **  Peculiari  libello*  *-'  Comment,  in  niotuin  terrx  Middle- 

bergi,  16 JO.  4. 
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veritati  consentanetim^  by  Origanus,  and  some  *  others  of  his 
followers.     For,  if*the  earth  be  the  center  of  the  world,  stand 
still,  and  the  heavens  move,  as  the  most  received  opinion  is, 
which  they  call  inordinatam  coeli  dispositionem,  though  stifly 
maintained  by  Tycho,  Ptolomaeus,  and  their  adherents,  qm 
tile  furor?  &c.  what  fiiry  is  that,  saith  ^D^  Gilbert,  sa/i 
animose^    as  Cabeus  notes,    that  shall    drive    the    heavens 
about  with  such  incomprehensible  celerity  in  24  houres,  when 
as  every  point  of  the  firmament,  and  in  the  sequator,  must 
needs  move  (so  ^^  Clavius  calculates)  176660  in  one  246  **jpart 
of  an  houre :  and  an  arrow  out  of  a  bow  must  goe  seven  tunes 
about  the  earth,  whilest  a  man  can  say  an  Ave  Mmnuy  if  it 
keep  the  same  space,  or  compass  the  earth  1884  times  in  an 
houre ;  which  is  supra  humanam  cogitationem^  beyond  human 
conceit:    Ocyor  et  jaculoj    et  ventos  iequante  sagittd,      A 
man  could  not  ride  so  much  ground,  going  40  miles  a  day, 
in  2904  yeeres,  as  the  firmament  goes  in  24  houres ;  or  so  much 
in  203  yeeres,  as  the  said  firmament  in  one  minute ;  quod  in* 
credibile  videtur :  and  the  *^  pole  star,  which  to  our  thinking 
scarce  moveth  out  of  his  place,  goeth  a  bigger  circuit  than  the 
sun,  whose  diameter  is  much  larger  than  the  diameter  of  the 
heaven  of  the  sun,  and  20000  semidiameters  of  the  earth  from 
us,  with  the  rest  of  the  fixed  stars,  as  Tycho  proves.     To  avoid 
therefore  these  impossibilities,  they  ascribe  a  triple  motion  to 
the  earth,  the  sun  immovable  in  the  center  of  the  whole  world, 
the  earth  center  of  the  moon,  alone,  above  $  and  ^ ,  beneath 
^>  Vj  ^  J  (or,  as  *Oriffanusand  others  wil,  one  single  motion 
to  the  earth,  still  placed  in  the  center  of  the  world,  which  is 
more  probable)  a  single  motion  to  the  firmament,  which  moves 
in  SO  or  26  thousand  yeeres ;  and  so  the  planets,  Saturne  in  30 
yeeres  absolves  his  sole  and  proper  motion,  Jupiter  in  12, 
Mars  in  3,  &c.  and  so  salve  all  apparences  better  tnan  any  way 
whatsoever :  calculate  all  motions,  be  they  in  longum  or  latumy 
direct,  stationary,  retrograde,  ascent  or  descent,  without  epi- 
cycles,  intricate,   eccentricks,  &c.   rectius  commodiusque  per 
iinicum  motum  terrde^  saith  Lansbergius,  much  more  certain 
than  by  those  Alphonsine,   or  any  such  tables,  which  are 
grounded  from  those  other  suppositions.     And  'tis  true,  they 
say,  according  to  optick  principles,  the  visible  apparences  of  thie 
planets  do  so  indeed  answer  to  their  m^nitudes  and  orbes,  and 
come  neerest  to  mathematicall  observations,  and  precedent  cal- 
culations ;  there  is  no  repugnancy  to  physicall  axiomes,  because 


*  Peculiar!  libello.  ^  See  M.  Caqpenters  Geogr.  ck^  4,  lib.  1.  CamptndlA  et 

Origanus  praef.  Ephemer.  where  Scripture  places  arc  ans>verc(l  ^  De  Magncte. 

Comment,  in  '1.  cap.  spliitr.  Jo.  de  Sacr.  Bosc.  '•Dist.  3-  gr.  1.  a  Pol^ 

•  Pricf.  Kplicin. 
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no  penetration  of  orbes:  but  then,  between  the  sphere  of  Saturne 
ma  the  firmament,  there  is  such  an  incredible  and  vast  *  space  or 
[listance  (7000000  semidiameters  of  the  earth,  as  Tycho  calcu- 
lates) void  of  stars:  and  besides,  they  do  so  inhance  the  bigness  of 
the  stars,  enlarge  their  circuit,  to  salve  those  ordinary  objections 
3f  parallaxes  and  retrogradations  of  the  fixed  stars,  that  alte- 
ration of  the  poles,  elevation  in  severall  places  or  latitude  of 
cities  here  on  earth  (for,  say  they,  if  a  mans  eye  were  in  the 
firmament,  he  should  not  at  all  discern  that  great  annuall  mo- 
tion of  the  earth,  but  it  would  still  appear  jmnctum  indivisibile^ 
and  seem  to  be  fixed  in  one  place,  of  the  same  bigness)  that  it  is 
quite  opposite  to  reason,  to  natural  philosophy,  and  all  out  as 
absurd  as  disproportionall  (so  some  will),  as  prodigious,  as  that 
of  the  Suns  swift  motion  of  heavens.     But  hoc  posilo,  to  grant 
this  their  tenent  of  the  earths  motion ;  if  the  earth  move,  it  is 
a  planet  and  shines  to  them  in  the  moon,  and  to  the  other 
planetary  inhabitants,  as  the  moon  and  they  do  to  us  upon  the 
earth :  but  shine  she  doth,  as  Gralilie,  ^Kepler,  and  others 
prove ;  and  then  per  conseqtiens^  the  rest  of  the  planets  are 
inhabited,  as  well  as  the  moon ;  which  he  grants  in  his  disserta- 
tion with  Galilies  Nuncius  Sidereus,  ""  that  there  be  Joviall 
and  Saturnine  inhabitants^  &c.  and  those  severall  planets  have 
their  severall  moons  about  them,  as  the  earth  hath  hers,  as 
Galileus  hath  already  evinced  by  his  glasses;  ^four  about 
Jupiter,  two  about  Saturne  (though  Sitius  the  Florentine,  For- 
tunius  Licetus,  and  Jul.  Caesar  le  Galla  cavill  at  it):   yet 
Kepler,  the  emperours  mathematician,  confirmes  out  of  his  ex- 
perience, that  he  saw  as  much  by  the  same  help,  and  more 
^bout  Mars,  Venus ;  and  the  rest  they  hope  to  nnd  out,  per- 
adventure  even  amongst  the  fixed  stars,  which  Brunus  and 
Brutius  have  already  averred.     Then  (I  say)  the  earth  and  they 
be  planets  alike,  inhabited  alike,  moved  about  the  sun,  the  com- 
mon center  of  the  world  alike :  and  it  may  be,  those  two  green 
children,  which  ®  Nubrigensis  speaks  of  m  his  time,  that  fell 
from  heaven,  came  from  thence;  and  that  famous  stone  that 
fell  from  heaven,  in  Aristotles  time,  olymp.  84,  anno  tertioy  ad 
Capuce  Fltienta,  recorded  by  La'ertius  and  others,  or  Ancile 

•  Which  may  be  full  of  planets,  perhaps,  to  us  unseen,  as  those  about  Jupiter,  &c. 
^Luna  circumterrettrif  planeta  quum  sit,  consentaneum  est  esse  in  luni  viventet 
creatures ;  et  singulis  planetarurn  globis  sui  serviunt  circulatores;  ex  qua  consideratione 
de  eorum  incolis  summ&  probabilitate  concludimus,  quod  el  Tychoni  Braheo,  e  soli 
consideratione  vastitatis  eorum,  visum  fuit.  Kepi,  dissert,  cum  nun.  sid.  f.  '29, 
^Temperare  non  possum  quin  ex  inventis  tuis  hoc  moneam,  veri  non  absimile,  non 
tam  in  Luna,  sed  etiam  in  Jove,  et  reliquis  planetis  incolas  esse.  Kepi.  fo.  26.  Si 
non  sint  accolae  in  Jovis  globo,  qui  notent  admirandam  banc  varietatem  oculis,  cui 
bono  quatuor  illi  planets  Jovem  circumcursitant?  ^  Some  of  those  above  Jupiter 

riiavesccn  myself  by  the  help  of  a  j,'las>5  8  foot  long.  '  Rcrum  Aiigl.  I.  I.  c.  27. 

de  viridibus'  pueris. 
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or  buckler  in  Nunias  time,  recorded  by  Festus.  We  may 
likewise  insert  with  Campanella  and  Brunus,  that  which  Py- 
thagoras, Aristarchus  Samius,  Heraclitus,  Epicurus,  Melissus, 
DemocrituSy  Leucippus,  maintained  in  their  ages,  there  be 
^infinite  worlds,  and  infinite  earths  or  systemes^  in  infiniio 
€ethere ;  which  ^  Eusebius  collects  out  of  their  tenents,  because 
mfinite  stars  and  planets  like  unto  this  of  ours,  which  some 
stick  not  still  to  maintain  and  publikely  defend ;  sperabundm 
exspecto  innumerabilium  mundorum  in  (etemitate  perambu- 
lationem,  Sfc,  (Nic.  Hill  Londinensis  philos.  Epicur,)  For 
if  the  firmament  be  of  such  an  incomparable  bigness,  as  these 
Copernicall  giants  will  have  it,  infinitum^  aut  infinito  proximwn^ 
so  vast  and  full  of  innumerable  stars,  as  bein^  infinite  in 
extent,  one  above  another,  some  higher,  some  lower,  some 
neerer,  some  farther  o£r,  and  so  far  asunder,  and  those  so  huge 
and  great ;  insomuch,  that,  if  the  whole  sphere  of  Saturn,  and 
all  that  is  included  in  it,  totum  aggregatum  (as  Fromundni 
of  Lovain  in  his  tract  de  immobilitate  terra:  argues)  ecehaiur 
inter  Stellas^  inderi  a  nobis  non  poterit,  tarn  immants  est  di' 
stantia  inter  tellurem  etJLcas^  sed  instar  jmncti,  Sfc,  If  our 
world  be  small  in  respect,  why  may  we  not  suppose  a  plurality 
of  worlds,  those  infinite  stars  visible  in  the  firmament  to  be  to 
many  suns,  with  particular  fixt  centers;  to  have  likewise  their 
subordinate  planets,  as  the  sun  hath  his  dancing  still  round 
him  ?  which  cardinall  Cusanus,  Walkarinus,  Brunus,  and  some 
others,  have  held,  and  some  still  maintain.  Animce  Ari- 
stotelismo  innutritee,  et  minutis  speculationibus  assuet^,  seats 
JbrsaTij  Sfc,  Though  they  seem  close  to  us,  they  are  infinitdy 
distant,  and  so  per  consequetis,  there  are  infinite  habitable 
worlds:  what  hinders?  Why  should  not  an  infinite  cause 
(as  God  is)  produce  infinite  effects?  as  Nic.  Hill  (Democrii. 
pAilos.)  disputes :  Kepler  (I  confess)  will  by  no  means  admit 
of  Brunus  infinite  worlds,  or  that  the  fixed  stars  should  be  so 
many  suns,  with  their  compassing  planets ;  yet  the  said  "^  Kepler, 
betwixt  jest  and  earnest,  in  his  Perspectives,  Lunar  Geography, 
"^et  Somnio  suo,  Dissertate  cum  nunc,  sider,  seems  in  part  to 
agree  with  this,  and  partly  to  contradict  For  the  planets,  he 
yeelds  them  to  be  inhabited ;  he  doubts  of  the  stars :  and  so 
doth  Tycho  in  his  Astronomicall  Epistles,  out  of  a  consideratifm 
of  their  vastity  and  greatness,  break  out  into  some  such  like 
speeches,  that  he  will  never  beleeve  those  great  and  huge  bodies 
were  made  to  no  other  use  than  this  that  we  perceive,  to  ilia* 

*  Iniiniti  alii  mundi,  vel,  ut  Brunus,  teme,  huic  nostne  similes.  ^  Libro  cent 

philos.  cap.  29.  ^  Kepler^  foL  2.  dissert.  Quid  impedit  quin  oredamus  ex  Ins 

initiis,  plures  alios niundos detegendos,  vel  (ut  Democrito  placuit)  infinites?      '  Lege 
somnium  Kepleri,  edit.  1 G35. 
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minate  the  earth,  a  point  insensible,  in  respect  of  the  whole. 
But  who  shall  dwell  in  these  vast  bodies,  earths,  worlds,  *  if  they 
he  inhabited  ?  rationaU  creatures  ?  as  Kepler  demands ;  or  have 
they  souls  to  be  saved  ?  or  do  they  inhabit  a  better  part  of  the 
world  than  we  do  ?  are  we  or  they  lords  of  the  world?  arid  ham 
are  all  things  made  for  manP  Difficile  est  nodum  hunc  expedircy 
eo  quod  nondum  omnia,  qiue  hue  pertinent,  esplorata  habemus ; 
'tis  hard  to  determin;  this  only  he  proves,  that  we  are  in 
pruecipuo  mundi  sinu,  in  the  best  place,  best  world,  neerest 
the  heart  of  the  sun.  ^  Thomas  Campanella,  a  Calabrian 
monk,  (in  his  second  book  de  sensu  rerum,  cap.  4)  subscribes 
to  this  of  Keplerus ;  that  they  are  inhabited  he  certainly  sup- 
poseth,  but  with  what  kind  of  creatures,  he  cannot  say;  he 
labours  to  prove  it  by  all  means :  and  that  there  are  infinite 
worlds,  having  made  an  apologie  for  Galileus,  and  dedicates 
this  tenet  of  his  to  Cardinall  Cajetanus,  Others  freelv  speak, 
mutter,  and  would  perswade  the  world  (as  ^Marinus  Marcentis 
complaines)  that  our  modem  divines  are  too  severe  and  rigid 
a^pdnst  mathematicians;  ignorant  and  peevish,  in  not  ad« 
mitting  their  true  demonstrations  and  certain  observations, 
that  they  tyrannize  over  art,  science,  and  all  philosophy,  in 
suppressing  their  labours,  (saith  Pomponatius)  forbidding  them 
to  write,  to  speak  a  truth,  all  to  maintain  their  superstition, 
and  for  their  profits  sake.  As  for  those  places  of  Scripture 
which  oppugne  it,  they  will  have  spoken  ad  captum  xndgi,  and 
if  rightly  understood,  and  favorably  interpreted,  not  at  all 
against  it:  and  as  Otho  Gasman  {JstroL  cap.  \,part.  1)  notes, 
many  great  divines,  besides  Porphyrins,  Produs,  Simplicius, 
and  those  heathen ^  philosophers,  doctrind  et  cetate  venerandi, 
Mosis  Genesin  mundanam  popularis  nescio  cujus  ruditatis, 
quce  longe  absit  a  vera  phiiosophorum  eruditioneyinsimulant : 
for  Moses^akes  mention  but  of  two  planets,  ^  and  d  .  no^ 
4  elements,  &c.  Reade  more  in  him,  in  ''  Grossius  and 
Junius.  But  to  proceed,  these  and  such  like  insolent  and  bold 
attempts,  prodigious  paradoxes,  inferences  must  needs  follow, 
if  it  once  be  granted,  which  Rotman,  Kepler,  Gilbert,  Dig- 
geus,  Origanus,  Galileus,  and  others  maintain  of  the  earths 
motion,   mat  tis  a  planet^  and  shines  as  the  moon  doth^ 


*  Quid  igitur  inquies,  si  sint  in  coelo  plures  globi,  similes  nbstrae  telluris?  an  cum 
iUis  certabimus,  quis  meliorem  mundi  plagam  teneat?  Si  nobiliores  illorum  globi, 
not  non  sumus  creaturarum  rationalium  nobilissimi :  quomodo  igitur  omnia  propter 
hominem  ?  quomodo  nos  domini  openim  Dei  ?  Kepler,  fol.  29.  ^  FrancoforU 

quarto,  1620.  ibid.  40.  1622.  <"  Praefat.  in  Comment  in  Genesin.  Modo  suadent 

theologos  fumml  ignoratione  versari,  veras  scientias  admittere  -nolle,  et  tyrannidem  ex- 
ercere,  ut  eos  falsis  dogmatibus,  superstidonibus,  et  religione  catholic^  detineant. 
'  Theat.  BibUco. 
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which  containes  in  it  ""  both  land  and  sea  as  the  moon  doth : 
for  so  they  find  by  their  glasses  that  maatUe  in  facie  Luna^ 
the  brishtei'  parts  are  earthy  the  duskie  sea^  which  Thales, 
Plutarcn,  and  Pythagoras,  formerly  taught;  and  manifestly 
discern  hills  and  dales,  and  such  like  concavities,  if  we  may 
subscribe  to  and  beleeve  Galilies  observations.     But  to  avoid 
these  paradoxes  of  the  earths  motion  (which  the  church  of 
Rome  hath  lately  ^condemned  as  hereticall,  as  appeares  by 
Blancanus  and  Fromundus  writings),  our  latter  mathematicians 
have  rolled  all  the  stones  that  may  be  stirred  ;  and,  to  salve  all 
appearances  and   objections,   have  invented  new  hypotheses, 
and  fabricated  new  systems  of  the  world,  out  of  their  own 
Dsedalean  heads.     Fracastorius  will  have  the  earth  stand  still, 
as  before;  and  to  avoid  that  supposition  of  eccentricks  and 
epicycles,  he  has  coined  72  homocentricks,  to  salve  all  ap- 
pearances.    Nicholas  Kamerus  will  have  the  earth  the  center 
of  the  world,  but  moveable,  and  the  eighth  sphere  immove- 
able, the  five  upper  planets  to  move  above  the  sun,  the  sun  and 
moon  about  the  earth.     Of  which  orbes,  *"  Tycho  Brahe  puts 
the  earth  the  center  imnloveable,  the  stars  immoveable,  the 
test  with  Ramerus,  the  planets  without  orbes  to  wander  in  the 
aire,  keep  time  and  distance^  true  motion,  according  to  that 
vertue  which  God  hath  given  them.      **  Helisaeus  Rceslin  cen- 
sureth    both,   with   Copernicus   (whose  hypothesis   de  terra 
mottt,  Philippus  Lansbergius  hath  lately  vindicated,  and  de- 
monstrated with  solid  arguments  in  a  just  volume,  Jansonius 
Cffisius  hath  illustrated  in  a  sphere).     The  said  Johannes  Lans- 
bergius, 163S,  hath  since  defended  his  assertion  against  all  the 
cavills   and  calumnies  of  Fromundus   his  Anti-Aristarchus, 
Baptista  Morinus,  and  Petrus  Bartholinus:  Fromundus,  1654, 
hath  written  against  him  again,  J.  Rosseus  of  Aberdine,  &c. 
(sound  drummes  and  trumpets)  whilest  Roeslin  (I  say)  censures 
all,  and  Ptolomaeus  himself  as  unsufficient :  one  offends  against 
naturall  philosophy,  another  against  optick  principles,  a  third 
against  mathematicall,  as  not  answering  to  astronomicall  ob- 
servations :  one  puts  a  great  space  betwixt  Saturnus  orbe  and 
the  eighth  sphere,  another  too  narrow.     In  his  own  hypothesis 
he  makes  the  eartli,  as  before,  the  universall  center,  the  sun  to 
the  five  upper  planets:  to  the  eighth  sphere  he  ascribes  diumall 
motion,  eccentricks  and  epicycles  to  the  seven  planets,  which 
hath  been  formerly  exploded ;  and  so, 

(Dum  vitant  stulti  vitia,  in  contraria  currant) 

"  His  argumentis  plane  satisfecisti ;  do  maculas  in  luna  esse  maria ;  do  lucidas  paxt» 
esse  terram.  Kepler,  fol.  16.  ^  Anno  1616.  <  In  HypoUiet.  deinuitdo^ 

Edit.  1597.  ^  Lugduni  16S3. 
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as  a  tinker  stops  one  hole  and  makes  two,  he  corrects  them, 
and  doth  worse  himself;  reformes  some,  and  marres  all.     In 
the  mean  time,  the  world  is  tossed  in  a  blanket  amongst  them ; 
they  hoyse  the  earth  up  and  down  like  a  ball,  make  it  stand 
and  goe  at  their  pleasures.     One  saith  the  sun  stands ;  another, 
he  moves ;  a  third  comes  in,  taking  them  all  at  rebound ;  and, 
lest  there  should  any  paradox  be  wanting,  he  *"  findes  certain 
spots  and  cloudes  in  the  sun,  by  the  help  of  glasses,  which 
multiply  (saith  Keplerus)  a  thing  seen  a  thousand  times  bigger 
in  planoj  and  make  it  come  32  times  neerer  to  the  ^e  of  me 
beholder :  but  see  the  demonstration  of  this  glass  in  ^  Tarde,  by 
means  of  which,  the  sun  must  turn  round  upon  his  own  center, 
or  they  about  the  sun.     Fabricius  puts  only  three,  and  those 
in  the  sun:  Apelles,  15,  and  those  without  the  sun,  floating 
like  the  Cyanean  isles  in  the  Euxine  sea.     ""  Tarde  the  French- 
man hath  observed  33,  and  those  neither  spots  nor  clouds,  as 
Galileus  [EpisL  ad  Velsa-um)  supposeth,  but  planets  concen- 
trick  with  the  sun,  and  not  iss  from  him,  with  regular  motions. 
^  Christopher  Schemer  a  German  Suisser  Jesuit,  Ursica  Rosa, 
divides  them  in  mactdas  et  faculasy  and  will  have  them  to  be 
fixed  in  solis  superficie,  and  to  absolve  their  periodicall  and 
regular  motion  in  27  or  28  dayes ;  holding  withall  the  rotation 
oithe  sun  upon  his  center :  and  are  all  so  confident,  that  they 
have  made  skemes  and  tables  of  their  motions.     The  ^  Hol- 
lander, in  his  disseitatiuncida  cum  Apelte^  censures  all;  and 
thus  tliey  disagree  amongst  themselves,  old  and  new,  irrecon- 
cileable  m  their  opinions;  thus  Aristarchus,  thus  Hipparchus, 
thus   Ptolomaeus,    thus   Albateginus,   thus   Alfraganus^  thus 
Tycho,  thus  Ramerus,  thus  Rceslinus,  thus  Fracastorius,  thus 
Copernicus  and  his  adherents,  thus  Clavius  and  Maginus,  &c. 
witn   their  followers,  vary  and  determine  of  these  celestiall 
orbs  and  bodies ;  and  so,  whilest  these  men  contend  about  the 
sun  and  moon,  like  the  philosophers  in  Lucian,  it  is  to  be 
feared  the  sun  and  moon  will  liide  themselves,  and   be  as 
much  offended  as  '  shee  was  with  those,  and  send  another  mes- 
sage to  Jupiter,  by  some  new  fangled  Icaromenippus,  to  make 
an  end  of  all  those  curious  controversies,  and  scatter  them 
abroad. 

But  why  should  the  sun  and  moon  be  angry,  or  take  ex- 
ceptions at  mathematicians  and  philosophers,  when  as  the  like 
measure  is  offered  unto  God  himself,  by  a  company  of  theolo- 


*  Jo.  Fabricius,  de  maeulii  in  sole,  Witeb.  1611.  ^  In  Burbosiis  sideribus. 

c  lib.  de  Burboniis  sid.  Stellse  sunt  erraticse,  quae  propriis  orbibusferuntur.  non  longea 
sole  dissitis,  sed  juxta  solem.  *  Braccini,  fol.  1630.  lib.  4.  cap.  5'i,  55»  59»  &c. 

*  Lugdun.  Bat  An.  1613.  ^Ne  se  subductnt,  et  relicti  statione  decessum  parent, 

lit  curiositatis  finem  faciant. 
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gasters  ?  They  arc  not  contented  to  see  the  sun  and  moon,  mea- 
sure their  site  and  biggest  distance  in  a  glass,  calculate  their  mo- 
tions, or  visit  the  moon  in  a  poeticall  fiction,  or  a  dream,  as  he 
saith :    *  audax  facinus  et  memorahile   nunc   ifictpiamy  neqae 
hoc  specula  usurpatum  prius:  quid  in  Lima  regno  hac  node 
gestum  sit,  exponaniy  et  quo  nemo  unquam  nisi  somniando  per- 
venit^  but  he  and  M enippus :  or,  as  ^  Peter  Cuneu£,  bona  fide 
agam:   nihil  eorum,  qtuB  scripturus  sum^  verum    esse  scitde, 
Sfc.   qua  nee  facta,   nee  fiUura   sunt,   dicam,    ^  styli  tantvm 
et  ingenii  caussd :  not  in  jest,  but  in  good  earnest,  these  gygan- 
ticall  Cyclopes  will  transcend  spheres,  heaven,  stars,  into  that 
empyrean  heaven ;  soare  higher  yet,  and  see  what  God  him- 
self doth.     The  Jewish  Thalmudists  take  upon  them  to  deter- 
mine how  God  spends  his  whole  time,  sometimes  playing  with 
Leviathan,  sometime  over-seeing  the  world,  &c.  like  Lucians 
Jupiter,  that  spent  much  of  the  year  in  painting  butter-flio 
wings,  and  seeing  who  ofiered  sacrifice;  telling  the  houres 
when  it  should  rain,  how  much  snow  should  fall  in  such  a  place, 
which  way  the  winde  should  stand  in  Greece,  which  way  in 
Africk.      In  the  Turks  Alcoran,  Mahomet  is  taken  up  to 
heaven,  upon  a  Pegasus  sent  a  purpose  for  him,  as  he  lay  in 
bed  with  his  wife,  and,  after  some  conference  with  God,  is  set 
on  ground  again.     The  pagans  paint  him  and  mangle  him  after 
a  thousand  fashions;  our  hereticks,  schismaticks,  and  some 
schoolmen,  come  not  far  behind  :  some  paint  him  in  the  habit 
of  an  old  man,  and  make  maps  of  heaven,  number  the  angels, 
tell  their  severall  *' names,  offices:  some  deny  God  and  his  pro- 
vidence ;  some  take  his  office  out  of  his  hand,  will  ^  bindc  and 
loose  in  heaven,  release,  pardon,  forgive,  and  be  quarter-master 
with  him ;  some  call  his  godhead  in  question,  nis  power  and 
attributes,  his  mercy,  justice,  providence ;  they  will  know  with 
^  Caecilius,  why  good  and  bad  are  punished  together,  war,  fires, 
plagues,  infest  all  alike,  why  wicked  men  nourish,  good  are 
poor,  in  prison,  sick,  and  ill  at  ease.     Why  doth  he  suffer  so 
much  mischief  and  evill  to  be  done,  if  he  be  ^'  able  to  help? 
why  doth  he  not  assist  good,  or  resist  bad,  reform  our  wills,  if 
he  be  not  the  autlior  of  sin,  and  let  such  enormities  be  com- 
mitted, unworthy  of  his  knowledge,  wisdome,government,  mercy, 
and  providence  ?  why  lets  he  all  things  be  done  by  fortune  and 
chance  ?  Others  as  prodigiously  enquire  after  his  omnipotency, 

•  Hercules,  tuam  fidem !  Satyra  Menip.  edit.  1608.  ^  Sardi  renales.  Satyr. 

Menip.an.  1612.  *  Puteani  Comus  sic  iiici[Ht,  or  as  Lipsius  Satyre  in  a  dirwn. 

•*  Trithemius,  L  de  7.  sccundis.  «  They  have  fetched  Trajanos  soul  out  of  hdl, 

and  canonize  for  saints  whom  they  list.  *  In  Minutius.  Sine  dclectu  tcciprstates 

tangunt  loca  sacra  et  profana ;  bonorum  et  malorum  fata  juxta;  nullo  ordine  res  fiunt: 
solum  legibus  fortuna  doroinatur.  s  Vel  raalus  vel  impoteos,  qui  peccaturn  pcr- 

mittit,  6cc.  unde  haec  superstitio  ? 
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an  poisil  plvrex  similes  creare  Dcos  ?  an  ex  scaralxvo  Deum  f 
Sfc.  et  quo  tUmum  metis,  sacrifiadi  ?  Some,  by  vi^ons  one!  re- 
velations, take  upon  thein  to  be  familiar  with  God,  and  to  be 
<^  privie  counscll  with  him ;  tliey  will  tell  bow  many,  and  who^ 
Bhall  be  saved,  when  the  world  shall  come  to  an  end,  what  year, 
what  moneth,  and  whatsoever  else  God  hath  reserved  unto  hira- 
eeir,  and  to  hie  anfeb.  Some  again,  curious  phantasticks,  will 
know  more  than  this,  and  enquire,  with  *  Epicurus,  what  God 
did  before  the  world  was  made?  was  he  idle?  where  did  he 
bide?  what  did  be  make  the  world  off  why  did  he  then  make 
it,  and  not  before?  If  he  made  it  new,  or  to  have  an  end,  liow 
is  he  unchangeable,  inflnite  ?  &c.  Some  will  dispute,  cdvill, 
and  object,  as  Julian  did  of  old,  whom  Cyrill  confutes,  as  Si- 
mon Aiagus is fiiined  to  do,  in  that  'dialogue bctwliit  him  and 
Peter:  and  Ammonius  the  philosopher,  in  that  dialogtcall  dis- 
putation with  Zachurins  the  Christian.  If  God  be  infinitely  and 
only  good,  why  should  he  alter  or  destroy  the  world?  if  he 
confound  that  which  is  good,  how  shall  himself  continue  good? 
if  lie  pull  it  down  because  evill,  how  shall  he  be  free  from  the 
evill,  that  made  it  evill  ?  &c.  with  manrsuch  absurd  and  bniin- 
lick  questions,  Intricacies,  froth  of  humane  wit,  and  cxcre- 
tnents  of  curiosity,  &c.  whicli,  as  our  Saviour  told  his  inqui- 
sitive disciples,  ore  not  fit  for  them  to  know.  But  boo  I  I  am 
now  gone  quite  out  of  sight :  I  am  almost  giddy  with  roving 
about:  I  could  have  ranged  farther  yet;  but  I  am  an  infant, 
and  not  ^  able  to  dive  into  these  profundities,  or  sound  these 
depths;  not  able  to  understand,  much  less  to  discuss.  I  leave 
the  contemplation  of  these  things  to  stronger  wits,  that  have 
better  ability,  and  happier  leasure,  to  wade  into  such  philoso- 
phicall  mysteries :  for  put  case  I  were  as  able  as  wilhng,  yet 
what  can  one  man  do  ?  I  will  conclude  with  "  Scatiger,  Ncqiia- 
/ptam  nos  homines  mimus,  sed  paries  hominis:  ej  otnnibiis  ali~ 
quid  fieri  potest,  idque  non  magnum;  ex  singulis  fere  nihil. 
Besides  (as  Nazianzen  hath  it)  lieus  latere  nos  mtilta  voluit  .- 
and  with  Seneca,  {cap.  85.  de  Cometis]  Quid  miramur  tarn 
vara  mundi  speclacula  non  teiieri  certis  legibus,  nondum  in- 
telligi  ?  midta  sunt  gerUes,  qwe  tantum  de  facie  srinnt  cce- 
lum :  veniet  iemj/us  fortasse,  quo  is/a,  qiue  nunc  latent,  in 
lucent  dies  extraJiat  longioris  eevi  diligentid :  una  tvtas  non 
tufficit :  posteri,  ^c,  when  God  sees  his  time,  he  will  reveal 
these  mysteries  to  mortall  men,  and  shew  that  to  some  few  at 

•Quid  fecit  Deui  uite  mundum   erealum?    ubi  visit  otioiui  a  auo   (ubjccto, 
&C.  ''Lib.  3.  recog.  pKt  cap.  3.     Pettr  ansvcri  by  Ihe  aiin)le  orin  eggp- 

iheU,  which  i«  cunningly  mule,  yel  of  necotily  Co  be  biokeii;  wi  iiihe  worid.  Ac. 
that  ihe  ncelleni  itite  of  heaven  might  be  made  mtnifeM.  '  U(  me  ptuma  Icvat, 
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last,  which  he  hath  concealed  so  long.  For  I  am  of  ""his  mind, 
that  Columbus  did  not  find  out  America  by  chance,  but  God 
directed  him  at  that  time  to  discover  it:  h  was  contingent  to 
him,  but  necessary  to  God ;  he  reveals  and  conceals,  to  whom 
and  when  he  will :  and,  which  ^one  said  of  history  and  records 
of  former  times,  God  in  his  provideiiccy  to  check  ourpresimjh 
tuous  inquisition,  wi'aps  up  all  things  in  uncertainty ^  barsta 
from  long  anti^uity^  and  bounds  our  search  xcithin  the  compas 
of  some  few  ages.  Many  good  things  are  lost,  which  our  pre- 
decessors made  use  of,  as  Pancirolla  will  better  enform  you; 
many  new  things  are  daily  invented,  to  the  publike  good; 
so  kmgdomes,  men,  and  knowledge,  ebbe  and  flow,  are  hid 
and  revealed :  and,  when  you  have  all  done,  as  the  preacher 
concluded,  Nihil  est  sub  sole  novum.  But  my  melancholy 
spaniels  quest,  my  game  is  sprung,  and  I  must  suddenly  come 
down  and  follow. 

Jason  Pratensis,  in  hi^  book  de  morbis  capitis^  and  chapter 
of  Melancholy,  hatli  these  words  out  of  Galen,  ^Let  them 
-come  to  me  to  hum  what  meat  and  drink  they  shall  use ;  and, 
besides  that^  I  mil  teach  them  what  temper  of  ambient  aire 
they  shall  make  choice  of  what  wind^  what  countries  they 
shall  chuscy  and  what  avoid.  Out  of  which  lines  of  his,  thus 
much  we  may  gather,  that,  to  this  cure  of  melancholy,  amongst 
other  things,  the  rectification  of  aire  is  necessarily  required. 
This  is  performed,  either  in  reforming  naturall  or  artificiall 
aire.  Naturall  is  that  which  is  in  our  election  to  chuse  or  avoid : 
and  'tis  either  generall,  to  countries,  proviiices;  particular,  to 
cities,  town§,  villages,  or  private  houses.  What  harm  those 
extremities  of  heat  or  cold  do  in  this  malady,  I  have  formerly 
shewed :  the  medium  must  needs  be  good,  where  the  aire  is 
temperate,  serene,  quiet,  free  from  bogs,  fens,  mists,  all  man- 
ner of  putrefaction,  contagious  and  filttiy  noisom  smels.  The 
**  Egyptians  by  all  geographers  are  commended  to  be  hilares^  a 
conceited  and  merry  nation ;  which  I  can  ascribe  to  no  other 
cause  than  the  serenity  of  their  aire.  They  that  live  in  the 
Orchades  are  rcgistred  by  *  Hector  Boethius  and  ^  Cardan  to 
be  fair  of  comp^xion,  long-lived,  most  healthful!,  free  from 
all  manner  of  infirmities  of  body  and  mind,  by  reason  of  a 
sharp  purifying  aire,  which  comes  from  the  sea.  The  Boeotians 
in  Greece  were  dull  and  heavy,  aassi  Boeoti^  by  reason  of  a 
foggy  aire  in  which  they  lived, 

*  lAet.  descrip.  occid.  Indiae.  ^  Daniel,  principio  historiae.  « Veoiant 

ad  me,  audituri  quo  esculento,  quo  iteiD  poculento  uti  debeant,  et  prster  alnnentviB 
ipsum,  potumque^  Tentos  ipsoa  doceboy  item  aeris  ambientis  tGraperiera,  insuper 
regiones  quas  eligere,  quas  vitare,  ex  usu  sit.  ^  Leo  Afer»  Maginus,  &c. 

•  Lib.  1.  Scot.  Hisu  f  Lib.  1.  de  rer.  var. 
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('  Boeotfim  in  crosso  jiirares  oSi  e  natum.) 

Attica  most  acute,  pleasant,  and  reiineJ.  The  clime  cliangeth 
not  so  much  customes,  manners,  wits  (as  Aristotle,  i'dit. 
lib.  6.  cap.  4.  Vegetius,  Plato,  Bodine,  method,  hist,  cap.  5. 
hath  proved  at  large)  as  constitutions  of  their  bodies,  and  tem- 

Eerature  it  sclK  In  all  particular  provinces  we  see  it  confirmed 
y  experience ;  as  the  sire  is,  so  are  the  inhabitants,  dull,  hea> 
vy,  wittj,  subtle,  neat,  cleanly,  clownish,  sick,  and  sound.  In 
''  Perigort  in  France,  the  aire  is  subtile,  heolthfull,  seldome  any 
plague  or  contagious  disease,  but  hilly  and  barren  :  the  men, 
sound,  nimble,  and  lusty;  but  in  some  parts  of  Quienne  full  of 
moores  and  marishes,  the  people  dull,  heavy,  and  subject  to 
many  infirmities.  Who  sees  not  a  great  difference  betwtxt 
Surry,  Sussex,  and  Ilumny  marsh,  the  wolds  in  Lincolnshire, 
and  the  fens  ?  He,  tlierefore,  that  loves  his  health,  if  his  ability 
will  give  him  leave,  must  oUcn  shift  places,  and  make  choice  of 
such  as  are  wholsome,  nless^mt,  and  convenient :  there  is  no- 
thing better  ibnn  the  change  of  aire  in  this  malady,  and,  gene- 
rally for  health,  to  wander  up  and  down,  as  tlio:>e '  Tartari 
Zamolhenscs,  that  live  in  hords,  and  take  omwrtunity  of  times, 
places,  seasons.  The  kings  of  Persia  had  their  summer  and 
winter  houses ;  in  winter  at  Sardis,  in  summer  at  Susa  ;  now 
at  Persepolia,  then  at  Pasargada.  Cyrus  lived  seven  cold  months 
at  Babylon,  three  at  Susa,  two  at  Lcbatana,  saith  '  Xenophon, 
and  had  by  that  means  a  perpetual  spring.  The  gieat  Turk 
s^oums  sometimes  at  Constantinople,  sometimes  at  Adriano- 
ple,  &c.  The  kings  of  Spain  have  their  Escuriall  in  heat  of 
summer, '  Madritte  for  an  wholesome  seat,  Villadolitte  a  plea- 
sant site,  &c.  variety  of  secesstis,  as  all  princes  and  great  men 
have,  and  their  severall  progresses  to  this  purpose.  LucuUus 
the  Homan  had  his  house  at  Rome,  at  Baise,  &c.  '  When 
Cn.  Pompeius,  Marcus  Cicero,  (soith  Plutarch)  and  many  no- 
ble inen,  in  the  summer  came  to  see  him,  at  supper  Pompeius 
jested  with  him,  that  it  was  an  elegant  and  pleasant  villnge,  f.;il 
of  windows,  galleries,  and  all  ofiices  fit  for  a  summer  house; 
but,  in  his  judgment,  very  unfit  for  winter :  LucuUus  made  an- 
swer, that  the  lord  of  the  house  had  wit  like  a  crane,  tliat 
changeth  her  country  with  the  season ;  he  had  other  houses 
furnished  and  built  for  that  purpose,  all  out  as  conimodiuus  as 
this.     So  Tully  had  his  Tusculane,  Plinius  his  Lauretan  vil- 


•  Horat.         •■  Mtginof.         '  Haltonus,  de  Tartaris.  '  Cjiopa-d.  li.  8.  Pcr- 

peluuin  inde  ver.  'The  aire  to  cleat,  it  never  breeda  the  plague.  ''Leandcr 

Albertucin  CampBiiia.  e  PliiUrchD.  vila  Luculti.  Cum  Cn.  Pompeius,  Marcui  Ciceru, 
muUitiue  nobiles  viri  L.  Lucullum  ffttivo  lerapote  convcniisenl.  Pompdm  infer  np. 
-nniidum  familiariler  joralua  eat,  earn  Tillani  imprimia  aitn  sutnluntam  et  elegantpm 
ridcri.  fHiKilrls,  portjciluh  &c. 
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lage^  and  every  gentleman  of  any  fashion  in  our  times  hatb  the 
lite.     The  *  bishop  of  Exeter  had  H  severall  houses  all  fiir- 
nished^  in  tim^  past     In  Italy,  though  they  bide  in  cities  in 
winter,  which  is  more  gentleman-like,  all  the  summer  they 
come  abrOiid  to  their  country-houses,  to  recreate  themselvei 
Our  gentry  in  England  live  most  part  in  the  country  (except  !t 
be  some  rew  castles),  building  still  in  bottoms  (saith  *^  Joviu?) 
or  neer  woods,  corona  arborum  virenthim :  you  shall  know  a 
village  by  a  tuft  of  trees  at  or  alwut  it,  to  avoid  those  strong 
winds  wherewith  the  island  is  infested,  and  cold  winter  blasts. 
Some  discommend  moted  houses,  as  unwholesome,  (so  Camden 
saith  of  ^  Ew-elme,  that  it  was  therefore  unfrequented,  ob  stag- 
ni  vicini  halitus)  and  all  such  places  as  be  neer  lakes  or  rivers. 
But  I  am  of  opinion,  that  these  inconveniences  will  be  mitimited, 
or  easily  corrected,  by  good  fires,  as  ^  one  reports  of  Venice, 
that  graveolentia  and  fog  of  the  moors  is  sufficiently  qualified 
by  those  innumerable  smoaks.     Nay  more,  *  Thomas  PhiloL 
Ravennas,  a  great  physician,  contends  that  the  Venetians  are 
generally  longer  lived  than  any  city  in  Europe,  and  live,  manv 
of  them,  120  yeers.     But  it  is  not  water  simply  that  so  much 
offends,  as  the  slime  and  noisome  smels  that  accompany  such 
overflowed  places,  which  is  but  at  some  few  seasons  after  a 
floud,  and  is  sufficiently  recompensed  with  sweet  smels  and 
aspects  in  summer,  ( Ver  pingit  vario  gemmantia  prata  colore) 
and  many  other ,  commodities  of  pleasure  and  profit ;  or  else 
may  be  corrected  by  the  site,  if  it  be  somewhat  remote  fix)m 
the  water,  as  Lindly,  ^  Orton  super  monlem,  ^  Drayton,  or  a 
little  more  elevated,  though  neerer,  as  **  Caucut,  as  *  Amington, 
^  Polesworth,^  Weddington,  (to  insist  in  such  places  best  to 
me  known)  upon  the  river  of  Anker  in  Warwickshire,  ™  Swars- 
ton,  and  "  Drakesly  upon  Trent.     Or,  howsoever  they  be  un- 
seasonable in  winter,  or  at  some  times,  they  have  their  good 
use  in  summer.     If  so  be  that  their  means  be  so  slender,  as  they 
may  not  admit  of  any  such  variety,  but  must  determine  once 
for  all,  and  make  one  house  serve  each  season,  I  know  no  men 
that  have  given  better  rules  in  this  behalf,  than  our  husbandry 
writers.    ^  Cato  and  Columella  prescribe  a  good  house  to  stand 
by  a  navigable  river,  good  high-waies,  neer  some  city  and  itk 
a  good  soile;  but  that  is  more  for  commodity  than  health. 


*  Godwin,  vita  Jo.  Voysye  aL  Hirman.  >*  Defcript  Brit  *  In  Oxford- 

shire. **  Leander  Albertua.  *  Cap.  Sfl.de  vit-  hem.  prorc^.  '  The 

possession  of  Robert  Bradshaw,  Esq.  *  Of  George  Purefey,  l^q.  ^  The 

possession  of  William  Purefey,  Esq.  *  The  seat  of  Sir  John  Reppington,  Kt 

^  Sir  Henry  Goodieres,  lately  deceased.  >  The  dwelling  bouse  of  Hum.  Ad- 

derly,  Esq.        ■  Sir  John  Harpan,  lately  deceased.        •  Sir  George  G  readies,  Ku 
lib.  1,  cap,  2. 
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The  .best  soile  commonly  yeelds  the  worst  aire :  a  dry  sandy 
plat  is  fittest  to  build  upon,  and  such  as  is  rather  billy  than 
plain^  full  of  downes,    a  cotswold  country^  as  being  most 
commodious  for  hawking,  hunting,  wood,  waters,  and  au  man- 
ner of  pleasures.     Perigot  in  France  is  barren,  yet,  by  reason 
of  the  excellency  of  the  aire,  and  such  pleasures  that  it  affords, 
much  inhabited  by  the  nobility ;  as  Noremberg  ii>  Germany, 
Toledo  in  l^ain.     Our  countryman  Tusser  will  tell  us  so 
much,  that  the  fieldone  is  for  profit,  the  woodland  for  plea- 
sure and  health,  the  one  commonly  a  deep  clay,  therefore  noi- 
some in  winter,  and  subject  to  bad  high-waies :  the  other  a  dry 
sand.     Provision  may  be  had  elsewhere,  and  our  townes  are 
generally  bigger  in  the  woodland  than  fieldone^  more  fre- 
quent and  populous,  and  gentlemen  more  delight  to  dwell  in 
such  places.     Sutton  Coldfield  in  Warwickshire  (where  I  was 
once  a  grammar  schollar)  may  be  a  sufficient  witness,  which 
stands,  as  Camden  notes,  loco  ingrato  et  sterili^  but  in  an  ex- 
cellent aire,  and  full  of  all  maner  of  pleasures.     *  Wadley  in 
Barkshire  is  situate  in  a  vale,  though  not  so  fertil  asoile  as  some 
vales  afibrd,  yet  a  most  commodious  site,  wholsome,  in  a  de- 
licious aire,  a  rich  and  pleasant  seat    So  Segrave  in  Leicester- 
shire (which  towne''  I  am  now  bound  to  remember)  is  sited 
in  a  champian,  at  the  edge  of  the  wolds,  and  more  barren 
than  the  villages  about  itf  yet  no  place  likely  yee]ds  a  better 
aire.    And  he  that  built  that  faire  house,  *=  Wollerton  in  Not- 
tinghamshire, is  much  to  be  commended,  (though  the  tract  bo 
sandy  and  barren  about  it)  for  making  choice  of  such  a  place. 
Constantine  {lib,  2.  cap.  de  agricuU,)  pr;»iseth  mountaines, 
hilly,  steep  places,  above  the  rest  by  the  sea  side,  and  such  as 
look  toward  the  *'  north  upon  some  great  river,  as  ^  Farmack  in 
Darbishire  on  the  Trent,  environed  with  hils,  opeil  only  to  the 
north,  like  Mount  Edgemond  in  Cornwall,  which  M'  '  Ca- 
rew  so  much  admires  for  an  excellent  seat :  such  as  is  the  ge- 
nerall  site  of  Bohemia :  serenat  Boreas ;  the  north  wind  clari- 
fies ;  8  but  neer  lakes  or  tnarisheSj  in  holes,  obscure  places^   or 
to  the  south  and  west,  he  utterly  disproves :  those  winds  are 
unwboUome,  putrifying,  and  make  men  subject  to  diseases. 
The  best  building  for  health,  according  to  him,  is  in  ^  high 
places^  and  in  an  excellent  prospect^  like  that  of  Cuddeston 


*  The  seat  of  G.  Purefey,  Esq.  ^  For  I  am  now  incunibeDt  of  that  rectory,  pre- 
vented thereto  by  my  r^ght  honorable  patron,  the  Lord  Berkly.  <*  Sir  Francis  WiU 
loughby.  '  Montani  et  maritimi  salubriores,  acdires,  et  ad  Boream  vergentes. 
«  The  dwelling  of  Sir  To.  Burdet,  Knight  Baronet.^  ^In  his  Survay  of  Cornwall, 
book  2.  8  Prope  paludes,  stagna,  ^  loca  concava,  vel  ad  A'ustrura,  vel  ad  Occi- 
dentera  inclinatae,  domus  sunt  morboss.  h  Qportet  igitur  ad  sauitatem  domus  in 
altioribus  aedificare,  et  ad  speculationeiu. 
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in  Oxfordshire  (which  place  I  must,  honoris  ergo^  mentioD)  is 
lately  and  fairly  ''built  in  a  good  aire^  good  prospect,  good 
soile,  both  for  profit  and  pleasure,  not  so  easily  to  be  matoied. 
P.  Crescentius  (in  his  lib,  1.  de  Agric.  cap,  5)  is  very  copious 
in  this  subject,  now  a  house  should  be  wholsomely  sited,  in  a 
good  coast,  good  aire,  wind,  &c.     Varro  (de  re  rust,  lib,  1. 
cap,   12.)    ^forbids  Xvkcs  and  rivers,  marish   and   manured 
grounds :  they  cause  a  bad  aire,  gross  diseases,  hard  to  be 
cured :  ^ifit  be  so  that  he  cannot  help  it^  better^  as  he  adviseth^ 
sell  thy  house  and  land^  than  lose  thine  health.     He  that  re- 
spects not  this  in  chusing  of  his  seat,  or  building  his  house,  is 
mente  captus^  mad,  ^  Cato  saith,  and  his  dwelling  next  to  hell 
it  selfy  according  to  Columella ;  he  commends,  in  conclusiou, 
the  middle  of  a  liill,  upon  a  descent.  '  Buptista  Porta  {VilUf 
lib,  K  cap.  22)  censures  Varro,  Cato,  Columella,  and  those 
ancient  rusticks,  approving  many  things,  disallowing  some, 
and  will  by  all  means  have  the  front  of  an  house  stand  to  the 
south,  which  how  it  may  be  good  in  Italy  and  hotter  climes, 
1  know  not;  in  our  northern  countries  1  am  sure  it  is  best 
Stephanus  a  Frenchman  [prcedio  rustic,  lib.   1.  cap.  4)  sub- 
scribes to  this,  approving  especially  the  descent  of  an  hill  south 
or  south  east,  with  trees  to  the  north,  so  that  it  be  well  wa- 
tereil;  a  condition,  in  all  sites,  which  must  not  be  omitted,  as 
Herbastein  inculcates,  lib,  1.   Julius  Caesar  Claudinus,  a  physi- 
cian, considt,  24-  for  a  nobleman  in  Poland,  melancholy  given, 
adviseth  him  to  dwell  in  a  house  inclining  to  the  ^east,  and  ^by 
all  means  to  provide  the  aire  be  cleer  and  sweet ;  which  Mon* 
tanus  {consil  229}  counselleth  the  earle  of  Monfort  his  par 
tient — to  inhabit  a  pleasant  house,  and  in  a  good  aire.    If  it  be 
so  the  naturall  site  may  not  be  altered  of  our  city,  town,  vil- 
lage, yet  by  artificiall  means  it  may  be  helped.     In  hot  coun- 
tries, therefore,  they  make  tjie  streets  of  their  cities  very 
narrow,  all  over  Spain,  Africk,  Italy,  Greece,  and  many  cities 
of  France,  in  Languedock  especially,  and  Provence,  those 
southern  parts:  Monpelier,  the  habitation  and  university  of 
physicians,  is  so  built,  with  high  houses,  narrow  streets,  to  di- 
vert the  sun's  scalding  rayes,  vvhich  Tacitus  commends,  (lib,  15. 
Annal,)  as  most  agreeing  to  their  health,  ^because  the  height 

*By  John  Bancroft,  Dr.  of  Divinity,  my  quondam  tutor  in  Christ- Church,  Oxon, 
now  the  Right  Reverend  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxon,  who  built  this  hou&efor  himself  and  hit 
iuccessors.  ^  Hyeme  erit  vehementer  frigida,  et  aestate  non  salubris :  paludet 

enim  faciunt  crassum  aerem,  et  difRciles  morbos.  '  Vendat  quot  assibus  posfls, 

et,  ti  nequeas,  relinquas.  «>  Lib.  1 .  cap.  V.  In  Oreo  habitaU  '  Aurora  Musis 

arnica.  Vitruv.  <iEdes  Orieutem  spectantes  vir  uoUilissimus  inhabitet,  et  cure!  v( 

sit  aer  clarus,  lucidus,  oduriferus.  Eligat  habitationero  optinio  aere  jucuudtfo. 
'Quoniani  augusta*  itineruin  et  altitudo  tectorum  non  periode  solia  c^iorem  aiH- 
miUunt 
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€>f  buildingSy  and  nairawness  of  streets^  keep  aioay  the  sun 
beams.  Some  cities  use  galleries,  or  arched  cloysters  to- 
wards the  street,  as  Damascus,  Bologna,  Padua,  Bema  in 
Switzerland,  Westchester  with  us,  as  well  to  avoid  tempests, 
as  the  suns  scorching  heat.  They  build  in  high  hills  in  hot 
countries,  for  more  aire;  or  to  the  sea  side^  as  Baias,  Naples, 
&c.  In  our  northern  coasts  we  are  opposite;  we  commend 
straight,  broad,  open,  fair  streets,  as  most  befitting  and  agreeing 
to  our  clime.  We  build  in  bottomes  for  warmth :  and  uiat  site 
of  Mitylene  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  in  the  JEgesan  Sea,  (which 
Vitruvius  so  much  disconmiends,  magnificently  built  with  fair 
houses,  sed  imprudenter  positam^  unadvisedly  sited,  because  it 
lay  along  to  the  south,  and  when  the  south  wind  blew,  the 
people  were  all  &ick)  would  make  an  excellent  site  in  our 
northern  climes. 

Of  that  artiiiciall  site  of  houses  I  have  sufficiently  discoursed : 
if  the  site  of  the  dwelling  may  not  be  altered,  yet  there  is  much 
in  choice  of  such  a  chamber  or  room,  in  opportune  opening 
and  shutting  of  windowes,  excluding  forrain  aire  and  winds,  and 
walking  abroad  at  convenient  times.  *  Crato,  a  German,  com- 
mends east  and  south  site  (dballowing  cold  aire  and  northern 
winds  in  this  case,  raihy  weather  and  misty  dayes)  free  from 
putrefaction,  fens,  bogs,  and  muckhills.  If  the  aire  be  such, 
open  no  windowes ;  come  not  abroad.  Montanus  will  have  his 
patient  not  to  ^  stir  at  all,  if  the  wind  be  big  or  tempestuous,  as 
most  part  in  March  it  is  with  us ;  or  in  cloudy,  louring,  dark 
dayes,  as  in  November,  which  we  commonly  call  the  black 
moneth ;  or  stormy,  let  the  wind  stand  how  it  will :  consiL  27 
and  30,  he  must  not  ^open  a  casement  in  bad  weather^  or  in  a 
boisterous  season ;  consiL  299,  he  especially  forbids  us  to  open 
windows  to  a  south  wind.  The  best  site  for  chamber  windows, 
in  my  judgement,  are  north,  east,  south ;  and  which  is  the 
worst,  west.  Levinus  Lemnius  (lib,  S.  cap.  3.  de  occtdt.  nat, 
9ntr.)  attributes  so  much  to  aire,  and  rectifying  of  wind  and 
windowes,  that  he  holds  it  alone  sufficient  to  make  a  man  sick  or 
well;  to  alter  body  and  minde.  *^  A  cleer  aire  cheares  up  the 
spirits^  exhilarates  the  minde ;  a  thick^  black,  misty ,  tempestuous, 
contracts,  overthrows.  Great  heed  is  therefore  to  be  taken  at 
what  times  we  walke,  bow  we  place  our  windows,  Ijghts,  and 
houses,  how  we  let  in  or  exclude  this  ambient  aire,  llie  Egyp- 


»  CoiuU.  21.  li.  8.  Frigidus  aer,  nubilosuf,  densus,  Titandut,  seque  ac  venti  septem- 
trionales,  &c  ^  ConsiL  24.  '  Fenettram  non  aperiat  <*  Discutit  sol 

horrorem  crassy  spiritOs,  mentem  exhilaiat;  non  enim  tam  corpora,  quam  et  animi,  mu- 
tationem  hide  subeunt,  pro  coeli  et  veotorum  ratione,  et  sani  aUter  afifecti  sunt  coelo  nu- 
bikn  aliter  aereno.  De  natura  ventonim,  lee  Pliny,  lib.  2.  cap.  26, 27,  28.  Strabo, 
1L7.  &c 
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tiansy  to  avoid  immoderate  heat,  make  their  windows  on  tlie 
top  of  the  house,  like  diimnies,  lyith  two  tunnells  to  draw  a 
thixiugh  aire.  In  Spain  they  commonly  make  great  opposite 
windows  without  glass,  still  shutting  those  which  are  next  to 
the  suQ.  So  likewise  in  Turkey  and  Italy  (Venice  excepted, 
which  brags  of  hei*  stately  glazed  palaces)  they  use  paper  win* 
dows  to  like  purpose ;  and  lye  sub  dio^  in  the  top  of  their  fiiUr 
roofed  houses,  so  sleeping  under  the  canopy  of  heaven.  In 
some  parts  of  *  Italy  they  nave  windmills,  to  draw  a  cooling 
aire  out  of  hollow  caves,  and  disperse  the  same  through  all  the 
chambers  of  their  palaces,  to  refresh  them ;  as  at  Costoza  the 
house  of  Caesareo  Trento,  a  gentleman  of  Vicenza,  and  else- 
where. Many  excellent  means  are  invented  to  correct  nature 
by  art.  If  none  of  these  courses  help,  the  best  wny  is  to  make 
artificiall  aire,  which  howsoever  is  profitable  and  good,  still  to 
be  made  hot  and  moist,  and  to  be  seasoned  with  sweet  per- 
fumes, ^pleasant  and  lightsome  a»  may  be;  to  have  ro:sca, 
violets,  and  sweet  smelling  flowers  ever  in  their  windows,  po- 
sies in  their  hand.  Laurentius  commends  water-lillies,  a  ves- 
sell  of  warm  water  to  evaporate  in  the  room,  which  will  make 
a  more  dcliglitsomc  perfume,  if  there  be  added  orange  flowers, 
pils  of  citrons,  rosemary,  cloves,  bayes,  rose-water,  rose- 
vinegar,  beboin,  ladnnum,  styrax,  and  such  like  gums,  which 
make  a  pleasant  and  acceptable  perfume.  ^  Bessardus  Bi&antL- 
nus  prefers  the  smoak  of  juniper  to  melancholy  persons,  which 
is  in  great  request  with  us  at  Oxford,  to  sweeten  our  chambers. 
**  Guianerius  prescribes  the  aire  to  be  moistened  with  water, 
and  sweet  herbs  boiled  in  it,  vine  and  sallow-leaves,  &c.  ^  to 
besprinkle  the  ground  and  posts  with  rose-water,  rpse-vinegar, 
which  Avicenna  much  approves.  Of  colours  it  is  good  to  be- 
hold green,  red,  yellow,  and  white,  and  by  all  means  to  have 
light  enough  with  windows  in  the  day,  wax  candles  in  the  night, 
neat  chambers,  good  fires  in  winter,  merry  companions ;  for, 
though  melancholy  persons  love  to  he  darke  and  alone,  yet 
darkness  is  a  great  encreaser  of  the  humour. 

Although  our  ordinary  aire  be  good  by  nature  or  art,  yet  it  is 
not  amiss,  as  I  have  said,  still  to  alter  it;  no  better  physick  for 
a  melancholy  man  than  change  of  aire  and  variety  of  places,  to 
travel  abroad  and  see  fashions.  ^  Leo  Afer  speakes  oi  many  of 
his  countrymen  so  cure<(l,  without  all  other  physick :  amongsl 

*  Fines  Morison,  part.  1.  c.  4.  ^  AUoinarus,  cap.  7.  Bruel.     Aer  sit  lucidusi 

bene  olens,  humidus.     MontaUus  idem.  ca.  26.  OJfactus  rerum  suavianu    Laoreiitius. 
•  c.  8.  ^  Ant  Pliilos.  cap.  de  melanc.  <*  Traut.  15.  c.  9.  Ex  redolentibu*  hei^ 

bis  et  foliis  viti3  viniferse,  salicis,  &c  ^  Pavimentum  aceto  et  aqua  rosacea  irrorare, 
Laurent  c.  8.  ^  Lib.  1.  cap.  de  morb.  Afronun.  InNigritanunregioDetaDtaaeris 
temperics,  ut  siquis  alibi  inorbosus  eo  advehatur,  optimae  statim  nnitati  z^titwatur; 
quod  multis  accidisse  ipse  meis  oculis  vidi. 
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tbe  Negroes,  -  there  is  such  an  excellerU  aire,  that  if  am/  of 
theiR  be  sick  elsewhere,  and  brought  thither,  he  is  instantly  re- 
a/oered;  <^  tchick  he  was  often  an  eye-witness.  'LipBius, 
Zuiager,  and  some  other,  adde  as  much  of  ordinary  travell. 
No  man,  saith  Lipsius,  in  an  epistle  to  Phil.  Lanoius,  a  noble 
friend  of  his,  now  ready  to  make  a  voyage,  "can  be  suck  a 
stock  or  stone,  vihom  that  pleasant  speculation  of  countries, 
cities,  towns,  rivers,  wilt  not  affect.  '  Seneca  the  philoso- 
t4ier  was  infinitely  taken  with  tne  sight  of  Scipio  A'^ricanus 
nouse,  near  Linternum,  to  view  those  old  buildings,  cisterns, 
bathes,  tombs,  &c.  And  how  was  "  TuUy  pteasfkl  with  the 
sight  of  Alliens,  to  behold  those  ancient  and  faire  buildings, 
>vith  a  remembrance  oftheir  worthy  inhabitants.  Faulus,^^i- 
lius,  that  renowned  Roman  captain,  after  he  had  conquered 
Perseus,  the  last  king  of  Macedonia,  and  how  made  an  end  of 
hb  tedious  wars,  though  he  had  been  long  absent  front  Rome, 
and  much  there  desired,  about  the  beginning  of  autumne  (as 
'  Livy  describes  it)  made  a  pleasant  peregrination  all  over 
preece,  accompanied  with  his  son  Scipio,  and  Athenseus  the 
brother  of  king  Eumenes,  leaving  the  charge  of  his  army  with 
Sulpitius  Gallus.  By  Tbessoly  he  went  to  iJelphos,  thence  to 
Megaris,  Aulis,  Athens,  Argos,  Lacedsmon,  Megalopolis,  &c. 
He  took  great  content,  exceeding  delight,  in  that  his  voyage; 
as  who  doth  not  that  shall  attempt  the  like,  though  his  trarell 
be  ad  jactationent  magis  quam  aditsum  rciptib.  (as  'one  well 
observes]  to  cracke,  gaze,  see  fine  sights  and  fashions,  spend 
time,  rather  than  for  his  own  or  publike  good  ?  (as  it  is  to  many 
gallants  that  travel  out  their  oest  dales,  tc^etber  with  their 
means,  manners,  honesty,  religion)  yet  it  availcth  howso- 
ever. For  peregrinatiun  charmes  our  senses  with  such  un- 
speakable and  sweet  variety,  ^  that  some  count  him  un- 
happy tliiiC  never  travelled,  a  kinde  of  prisoner,  and  pity 
his  cnsc,  that  from  his  cradle  to  his  old  age  beholds  the  same 
stilt;  still,  still  the  same,  the  same:  insomuch  that  ''Khasis 
{cont.  lib.  1.  Tract.  2.)  doth  not  only  contend  but  en- 
joyn  travell,  and  such  variety  of  objects,  to  a  melancholy 
man,  and  to  lye  in  diverse  innes,  to  be  drawn  into  severaU 
companies.  IVlontaltus  (cap,  36)  and  many  neoterlcks  are  of 
the  same  minde.  Cebus  advlseth  him,  therefore,  that  will  con- 
tinue hia  health,  to  have  variant  vitee  genus,  diversity  of  call- 
ings) occupations,  to  be  busied  about,  '  sometimes  to  live  in 

•  lib.  ie  petegnmU  ^Bpiit-S.  ceo.  I.    Nee  quuquwn  Un  bpu  uil  Ihitex, 

qaem  nan  tiLiUat  amcEni  JIU,  varisque  tpectia  lococum,  urUiun,  genliuni,  Ac. 
'  Epid.  86-  ii  2  Ub.  de  legibut.  ■  lib.  45.  '  Keckennin,  pixtku 

polit.  '  Fine*  lAoruan,  C  3.  put.  1.  'MuUlio  deloco  in  locum,  ilinera 

d  liagia  longi  «t  iadetemunata,  et  ho^Uie  in  divenii  diverioiiii.  '  lUudo  ruii 

eue,niada  in  uibe,  ispiut  ia  agro  «eo«ri,  &c. 
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ike  city,  someiimes  in  the  countrey;  rum  to  study  or  work^  to  be 
intentj  then  again  to  hawk  or  huntf  sfwim^  run^  ride^  or  exercite 
hirnself.  A  good  prospect  alone  will  ease  melancholy,  as 
Gomesius  contends,  lib,  2.  c.  7.  de  Sale.  The  citizens  of 'Bar- 
cino,  saith  he,  otherwise  penned  in,  melancholy,  and  stirring 
little  abroad,  are  much  delighted  with  that  pleasant  prospect 
their  city  hath  into  the  sea,  which,  like  that  of  old  Athens,  be- 
sides ^gina,  Salamina,  and  many  pleasant  islands,  had  all  the 
variety  of  delicious  objects :  so  are  those  Neapolitanes,  and  in- 
habitants of  Genua,  to  see  the  ships,  boats,  and  passengers, 
CO  by,  out  of  their  windows,  their  whole  cities  being  siteo  on 
Uie  side  of  an  hill,  like  Pera  by  Constantinople,  so  that  each 
house  almost  hath  a  free  prospect  to  the  sea,  as  some  part  of 
London  to  the  Thames :  or  to  have  a  free  prospect  all  over  the 
city  at  once,  as  at  Granado  in  Spain,  and  Fez  in  Africk,  the 
river  running  betwixt  two  declining  hills,  the  steepness  causeth 
each  house  almost  as  well  to  oversee,  as  to  be  overseen  of  the 
rest.  Every  country  is  full  of  such  ^  delightsome  prospects,  as 
well  within  land  as  by  sea^  as  Hermon  and  ^  Rama  in  Palaastina, 
Colalto  in  Italy,  the  top  of  Taygetus,  or  Acrocorinthns,  that  old 
declared  castle  in  Corinth,  from  which  Peloponnesus,  Greece, 
the  Ionian  and  i^gsean  seas,  were,  semel  et  simtdy  at  one  view 
to  be  taken.  In  Egypt  the  square  top  of  the  great  P^ramisSOO 
yards  in  height,  and  so  the  sultans  palace  in  Grand  Cairo,  tlie 
country  being  plain,  bath  a  marvellous  faire  prospect,  as  well 
over  Nilus,  as  that  great  city,  five  Italian  miles  long,  and  two 
broad,  by  the  river  side :  from  mount  Sion  in  Jerusalem  the  holy 
land  is  of  all  sides  to  be  seen.  Such  high  places  are  infinite: 
with  us,  those  of  the  best  note  are  Glassenbury  tower,  Bever 
castle,  Rodway  Grange,  **  Walsby  in  Lincolnshire,  where  1 
lately  received  a  real  Kindness  by  the  munificence  of  the  right 
honourable  my  noble  lady  and  patroness,  the  Lady  Frances 
countess  dowager  of  Exeter ;  and  two  amongst  the  rest,  which 
I  may  not  omit  for  vicinities  sake,  Oldbury  in  the  confines  of 
Warwickshire,  where  I  have  often  looked  about  me  wiA 
great  delight,  at  the  foot  of  which  hill  ^  I  was  born ;  and  Han- 
Dury  in  Staffordshire,  contiguous  to  which  is  Falde  a  pleasant 
yillage,  and  an  ancient  patrimony  belonging  to  our  family, 
now  in  the  possession  of  mine  elder  brother  William  Burton, 
esquire.  ^Barclav  the  Scot  commends  that  of  Greenwich 
tower  for  one  of  the  best  prospects  in  Europe,  to  see  London 
o^  the  one  side^  the  Thames,  ships,  and  pleasant  meadows,  on 

*  In  Catalonia  in  Spaine.  ^  Laudaturque  domus,  longoi  quae  prospadt  agm. 

*  Many  towns  there  are  of  that  name,  saith  Adricomius,  all  bigb-sited.  *  iXldy 

resigned  for  some  special!  reasons.  «  At  Lipdley  in  Lecestershirc^  the  pos- 

session and  dwelling  pUce  of  Ralph  Burton,  Esquire,  my  late  deceased  fiither.        '  In 
Icon  anunorum. 
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be  other.  There  be  those  that  say  aa  much  'and  more  of  S*. 
^larks  steeple  in  Venice.  Yet  these  ere  too  great  a  distance; 
lome  are  especially  affected  with  such  objects  as  be  near,  to  see 
lassengers  go  by  in  some  great  rode  way,  or  boats  in  a  river, 
■n  subfectum  forum  despicere,  to  oversee  a  fair,  a  market- 
jlace,  or  out  of  a  pleasant  window  into  some  thorough-fare 
ttreet  to  heboid  a  continual  concourse,  a  promiscuous  route, 
xtming  and  going,  or  a  multitude  of  spectators  at  a  theater,  - 
1  masKB,  or  some  such  like  shew.  But  i  rove :  the  sum  is  this, 
that  varietv  of  acUons,  objects,  aire,  places,  are  excellent  good 
in  this  innrmity  and  all  others,  gooa  for  man,  good  for  beast. 
'  Constantine  the  emperour  {lih  18.  cap,  13.  ex  Leontio)  holds 
it  an  only  ewe  for  rotten  sheep,  and  am/  manner  qfsicke  catlel. 
Lielius  a  Fonte  Eugubinus,  that  great  doctor,  at  the  latter  end 
of  many  of  his  consultations,  (as  commonly  he  doth  set  down 
what  success  his  physik  had)  in  melancholy  most  especially 
approves  of  this  above  all  other  remedies  whatsoever,  as  appears, 
consult.  69,  consult.  ^'29,  SfC.  ^  Many  other  things  helped  ;  but 
change  of  aire  vias  that  which  wrot^ht  the  cure,  and  did  most 
§ood. 

MEMB.  IV. 

Exercise  rectifed  of  Body  and  Minde. 

X  O  that  great  inconvenience,  which  comes  on  the  one  side 
by  immoderate  and  unseasonable  exercise,  too  much  solitari- 
ness and  idleness  on  the  other,  must  be  opposed,  as  an  anti- 
dote, a  moderate  and  seasonable  use  of  it,  and  tliut  both  of 
body  and  mlnde,  as  a  most  materlall  circumstance,  much  con- 
ducmg  to  thiscure,andtothegenerall  preservation  of  our  health. 
The  heavens  themselves  run  continually  round ;  the  sun  riscth 
and  sets ;  the  moon  increoseth  and  decreaseth ;  stars  and  planets 
keep  their  constant  motions;  the  aire  is  still  tossed  by  the  winds; 
the  waters  eb  and  flow,  to  their  conservation  no  doubt,  to  teach 
u&  that  we  should  ever  be  in  action.  For  which  cause  Hierom 
prescribe  Kusticus  the  monk,  that  he  be  alwayes  occupied  about 
some  business  or  other,  *  that  the  devill  do  notfndc  him  idle. 
"  Seneca  would  have  a  man  do  something,  though  it  be  to  no 
purpose.     '  Xenophon  wislieth  one  rather  to  play  at  tables, 

>  jGgratinln  otc*  id  aUuin  locum  tnuiqiorUi]<l>  tunt,  ut  iKinn  lereni  e(  aquun  par- 
liripmla,  coalemnt  et  comborentui.  **  Alii  utilii ;  led  ex  muUtiooe  aerii  pa. 

tifiimum  cunlu*.         ■^  Ne  le  dxmaa  otioaum  m*eiiuL  '  PneiUt  lUud  tigere 

qiuin  niliiL  ■  Lib.  3.  ie  dicti*  SocnUii.  Qui  towrii  et  riiui  exciUDdo  vacuil, 

aliquid  fiduut,  vUi  liceret  hln  mdion  »%tie. 
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dice,  or  make  a  jester  of  himself  (though  he  might  be  &r 
better  imployed)  than  do  nothing.  The  *^gyptians  of  old,  and 
many  Bourishing  commonwealtns  since,  have  enjoyned  labour 
and  exercise  to  all  sorts  of  men,  to  be  of  some  vocation  and 
calling,  and  to  give  an  account  of  their  time,  to  prevent  those 
grievous  mischiefs  that  come  by  idleness ;  fqr^  as  fodder^  yddp^ 
and  burthen^  belong  to  the  asse,  so  meatj  correction^  and  worker 
unto  the  servant,  Ecclus.  33.  23.  '1  he  Turks  injoyn  all  men 
whatsoever,  of  what  degree,  to  be  of  some  trade  or  other:  the 
grand  Signior  himself  is  not  excused.  ^In  our  memmy 
(saith  Sabellicus)  Mahomet  the  Turkey  he  that  conquered 
Greece,  at  that  very  time  when  he  heard  ambassadours  of  other 
princes^  did  either  carve  or  cut  wooden  spoones,  or  frame  some- 
thing upon  a  table,  ^  This  present  sultan  makes  notches  for 
bows.  The  Jews  are  most  severe  in  this  examination  of  time. 
All  wel-governed  places,  towns,  families,  and  every  disa^ 
person  will  be  a  law  unto  himself.  But,  amongst  us,  the  badge 
of  gentry  is  idleness :  to  be  of  no  calling,  not  to  labour  (tor 
that  s  derogatory  to  their  birth),  to  be  a  meer  spectator,  a  drone^ 
fruges  consumere  natus,  to  have  no  necessai*y  employment  to 
busie  himself  about  in  church  and  commonwealtn  (some  few 
J  governers  exempted),  but  to  rise  to  eaty  8fc,  to  spend  his 
aayes  in  hawking,  hunting,  &c.  and  such  like  disports  and  re- 
creations {^  whicn  our  casuists  tax),  are  the  sole  exercise  almost 
and  ordinary  actions  of  our  nobility,  and  in  which  they  are 
too  immoderate.  And  thence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  in  city  and 
country  so  many  grievances  of  body  and  mind,  and  this  ferall 
disease  of  melancholy  so  frequently  rageth,  and  now  domineers 
almost  all  over  Europe  amongst  our  great  ones.  They  know 
not  how  to  spend  their  times  (disports  excepted,  which  are  all 
their  business),  what  to  do,  or  otherwise  how  to  bestow 
themselves ;  like  our  modern  Frenchmen,  diat  had  rather  lose 
a  pound  of  blood  in  a  single  combate,  than  a  drop  of  sweat  in 
any  honest  labour.  Every  man  almost  hath  something  or 
other  to  employ  himself  about,  some  vocation,  some  trade:  but 
they  do  all  by  ministers  and  servants;  adotia  duntaxcU senates 
existimant,  imo  ad  sui  ipsius  plerymque  et  aliorum  pemiciemy 
*  as  one  freely  taxeth  such  kinde  of  men :  they  are  all  for  pas- 
times; His  aU  their  study;  all  their  invention  tends  to  this  alone, 
to  drive  away  time,  as  if  they  were  bom,  soipe  of  them,  to  no 
other  ends.      Therefore  to  correct  and  avoid  these  errors  and 


•  Amasis  compelled  erery  man  once  a  year  to  tell  how  .he  lived.  ^  Nottii 

memorii  Mahometes  Otbomanus,  qui  Graecis  imperium  subvertit,  cum  oratomm  postu-r 
lata  audiret  exterarum  gentium,  cochlearia  lignea  assidue  caelabat,  aut  aliqui4  in  tabuli 
afBngebat.  *^  Sands,  fo}.  37.  of  hit  voyage  to  Jerusalem.  ^  Perkios  cam 

of  conscience,  1.  S.  c  4.  q.  3.  '  Luscinius  Gnmnip. 
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inconveniences,^  our  divines,  physicians,  and   politicians^  so 
much  labour,  and  so  seriously  exhort  2  and  for  this  disease  in 
particular,  *"  there  can  be  no  better  cure  than  continuaU  business^ 
as   Khasis   holds,   to  have  some  employment  or  other,  which 
may  set  their  minde  aworke^  and  distract  their  cogitations. 
Riches  may  not  easily  be  had  without  labour  and  industry,  nor  / 
learning  without  study ;  neither  can  our  health  be  preserved/ 
without  bodily  exercise.      If  it  be  of  the  body,  Uuianerius 
allowes  that  exercise  which  is  gentle,  ^and  still  ctfier  thote 
ordinary  frications,  which  must  be  used  every  morning.    Mon<^ 
taltus   {cap,   26)  and  Jason  Pratensis  use  almost  the  same 
words,   highly  commending  exercise,  if  it  be  moderate:  a 
wonderful  help,  so  used,  Crato  calls  it,  and  a  grecU  means  to 
preserve  our  health,  as  adding  strength  to  the  whole  body,  in- 
creasing naturall  heat^  by  means  of  which,  the  nutriment  is  well 
concocted  in  the  stomackcj  liver,  and  veines^  Jem  or  no  cru- 
dities left,  is  happily  distributed  over  all  the  body.     Besides, 
it  expelis  excrements  by  sweaty  and  other  insensible  vapours ; 
in  so  much  that  ""  Galen  prefers  exercise  before  all  physick, 
rectification  of  diet,  or  any  regimen  in  what  kinde  soever ;  "'tis 
Natures  physician.     *^  Fulgentius  (out  of  Gordonius,  de  conserv, 
vitn  horn,  lib,  1.  cap.  7)  tearms  exercise  q>  spur  of  a  dull  sleepy 
nature,  the  comforter  of  the  members^  cure  of  infirmity,  death 
of  diseases,    destruction   of  all    mischiefes  and  vices.      The 
fittest  time  for  exercise  is  a  little  before  dinner,  a  little  before 
supper,  ^  or  at  any  time  when  the  body  is  empty.     Montanus 
{consil.  31)  prescribes  it  every  mornmg  to  his  patient,  and 
that,  as  *  Calenus  addes,  after  he  hath  done  his  ordinary  needs, 
rubbed  his  body,  washed  his  hands  and  face,  combed  his  head, 
and  gargarized.       What  kinde  of  exercise  he  should  use, 
Galen  tells  us,  lib.  2  et  3.  de  sanit.  tuend.  and  in  what  measure, 
^  till  the  body  be  ready  to  sweat,  and  roused  up,  ad  itdjorem, 
some  say,  non  ad  sudorem,  lest  it  should  dry  the  body  too 
much ;  others  injoyn  those  wholesome  businesses,  as  to  dig  so 
long  in  his  garden,  to  hold  the  plough,  and  the  like.     Some 
prescribe  frequent  and  violent  labour  and  exercises,  as  sawing 


■Non  estcura  melior  quam  injungere  iis  necessaria,  etop|)ortuna  ;  opcruin  admini- 
stratio  illis  magnum  'sanitatis  incrementum,  et  quae  repleant  animos  eorum,  et  incutiant 
iis  dirersas  cogitationes.  Cont.  1.  tract.  9.  ^  Ante  exercitium,  leves  toto  corpore 

fricationes  conveniunt      Ad  hunc  morbum  exercitationes,  quum  recte  et  suo  tempore 
fiunt,  mirifioe  conducunt,  et  sanitatera  tuentur,  &c.  <  Lib.  I .  de  san.  tuend. 

**  Exercitium  naturae  dormientlt  stimulatio,  merobrorum  solatium,  morborum  medela, 
fuga  vitiorum,  medicina  languorum,  destructio  omnium  malorum.  Crato.  *  Ali- 

mentis  in  ventriculo  probe  concoctis.  ^  Jejuno  ventre,  vesica  et  alvo  ab 

excrementis  purgato,  fricatis   membris,  lotis  manibus  et  oculis,  &c.  Uh.  de  atrft 
bile.  *  Q^ousque  corpus  universum  intumescati  et  floridum  appareat, 

sudoremque,  &C 
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every  day,  so  long  together,  {epid.  6.  Hippocrates  conroonds 
them)  but  that  is  in  some  cases,  to  some  peculiar  men;  'the 
most  forbid,  and  will  by  no  means  have  it  go  farther  than  a  be- 
ginning sweat,  as  being  ''perilous  if  it  exceed. 

Of  mese  labours,  exercises,  and  recreations,  which  are  like* 
wise  included,  some  properly  belong  to  the  body,  some  to  the 
mind,  some  more  easie,  some  hard,  some  with  delight,  some 
without,  some  within  doors,  some  naturall,  some  are  artifidall. 
Amongst  bodily  exercises,  Galen  commends  ludum  parrot  pike, 
to  play  at  ball :  be  it  with  the  hand  or  racket,  in  tenniscourts,  or 
otherwise,  it  exerciseth  each  part  of  the  bocly,  and  doth  much 
good,  so  that  they  sweat  not  too  much.  It  was  in  great  request 
of  old  amongst  the  Greeks,  Romanes,  Barbarians,  mentioned  by 
Homer,  Herodotus,  and  Plinius.  Some  writer  that  Aganella,a 
fair  maide  of  Corcyra,  was  the  inventer  of  it;  for  she  presented 
the  first  ball  that  ever  was  made,  to  Nausica,  the  daughter  of  king 
Alcinoiis,  and  taught  her  how  to  use  it. 

The  ordinaiy  sports  which  are  used  abroad,  are  hawkin;^ 
hunting:  hilares  venandi  labores,  ^one  calls  them,  because 
they  recreate  body  and  minde ;  ^  another,  *  the  besi  exercise 
that  isj  by  vohich  alone  many  have  been  ^ freed  from  allferall 
diseases,  Hegesippus  {lib.  1.  cap.  37)  relates  of  Herod,  that 
he  was  eased  of  a  grievous  melancholy  by  that  means.  Plato 
(7  de  leg.)  highly  magnifies  it,  div'ding  it  into  three  parts,  by 
land,  water,  ayre.  Xenophon  (in  Cyrap^d.)  graces  it  with  a 
great  name,  Deorum  munusj  the  gin  of  the  Gods,  a  princely 
sport,  which  they  have  ever  used,  saith  Langius,(e/;/>/.59.//6.2) 
as  well  for  health  as  pleasure,  and  do  at  this  day,  it  being  the 
sole  almost  and  ordinary  sport  of  our  noblemen  in  Europe,  and 
elsewhere  all  over  the  world.  Bohemus  {de  mor.  gent.  lib.  S. 
cap.  12)  stiles  it  therefore  studium  nobilium ;  communiter 
venantur^  quod  sibi  solis  licere  contendunt ;  'tis  all  their  study, 
their  exercise,  ordinary  business,  all  their  talk :  and  indeed 
some  dote  too  much  afler  it ;  they  can  do  nothing  else,  dis- 
course of  naught  else.  Paulus  Jovius  {descr.  Brit.)  doth  in 
some  sort  tax  our  ?  English  nobility  for  it^  for  living  in  the 
country  so  much^  and  too  frequent  use  of  it^  as  if  they  had  no 
other  means  but  hawking  and  hunting  to  approve  themsehes 
gentlemen  with. 

*  Omnino  sudorem  yitent.  cap.  7. lib.  I.    Valescus  deTar.  ^ Exeintiuin si 

excedatf  volde  periculosura.  Sallust.  Salvianus,  de  remed.  lib.  2.  cap.  ] .  ^  Camden 
in  Staffordshire.  ^  Fridevallius,  lib.  1.  cap.  2.  Optima  omnium  exercitationum: 

raulti  ab  hac  solummodo  morbis  liberati.  ^  Josephus  Quercetanus,  dial,  polit 

sect.  2.  cap.  II.     Inter  omnia  exercitia praestantia:  laudem  meretur.  ^Chiron  in 

roonte  Pelio,  pneccptor  heroum,  eos  a  morbis  animi  venationibus  et  puris  cibis  tuebatur. 
M.  Tyrius.  f(  Nobilitas  omnis  fen>  urbes  fiistidit,  castellis  et  libenorc 

ccelo  gaudet,  generisquc  dignitatem  una  maxime  venatione  ct  falconum  aucu|iiis 
tuetur. 
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(Iawkin|];  conies  ncer  to  hunting,  the  one  in  the  aire,  as 
tJie  other  on  tlie  earth,  u  sport  as  much  nfTected  as  the  Other,  by 
some  preferred.  "  It  was  never  heard  of  amongst  the  Romans, 
invented  some  1200  years  since,and  first  mentioned  byi'irmicua, 
lib  &.  cap.  8.  The  Greek  emperoure  began  it,  and  now  nothing 
so  frequent :  be  is  nobody,  that  in  the  season  hath  not  a  hawke 
onhisfist:  a  great  art,  and '' many  books  written  of  it.  Itisa 
wonder  to  hear  ""what  is  leiated  of  the  Turkes  officers  in 
this  behalf,  how  many  thousand  men  are  employed  about  it,  how 
many  hawks  of  all  sorts,  how  much  revenewcs  consumed  on  that 
only  disport,  how  much  time  is  spent  at  Adrianople  alone  every 
year  to  that  purpose.  Tlie ''  Persian  kings  hawk  after  butterflies 
with  sparrows,  made  to  that  use,  and  stares;  lesser  hawks  for 
lesser  games  they  have,  and  bigger  for  the  rest,  that  they  may 
produce  their  sport  to  all  seasons.  The  Muscovian  emperours 
reclaime  eagles  to  fly  at  faindes,  foxes,  &c.  and  such  a  one 
was  sent  for  a  present  to  'Queen  Elizabeth:  some  reclaime 
ravens,  castrlls,  pies,  8u;.  and  man  them  for  their  pleasures. 

Fowling  is  more  troublesome,  but  all  out  as  delightsome  to 
some  sorts  of  men,  be  it  with  guns,  hme,  nets,  glades,  ginnes, 
strings,  baits,  pitfalls,  pipes,  calS,sta  wking-horses,  set  ting- dogss, 
coy-ducks,  &c.  or  otherwise.  Some  much  delight  to  take  larks 
with  day-nets,  small  Tairds  with  chaife-nets,  plovers,  partridge, 
herons,  suite,  £ic.  Henry  the  third,  king  of  Castile,  (as  Ma- 
riana the  Jesuite  reports  of  him,  lib.  3.  cap.  7.)  was  much 
affected  'isith  catching  ofquailcs:  and  many  gentlemen  takea 
singular  pleasure  at  morning  and  evening  to  go  abroad  with  their 
quaite-pipes,  and  will  take  any  paines  to  satisfle  their  delight  in 
that  kiiKic.  The  "  Italians  have  gardens  fitted  to  such  use,  with 
nets,  bushes,  glades,  sparing  no  cost  or  industry,  and  are  very 
much  afiectetTwith  the  sport.  Tychu  Brahe,  tliat  great  astro- 
nomer, in  the  Chorography  of  his  Isle  of  Huena,  and  castle  of 
Uraniburge,  puts  down  his  nets,  and  manner  of  catching  small 
birds  OS  an  ornament,  and  a  recreation,  wherein  he  himself  was 
sometimes  employed. 

Fishing  is  a  kinde  of  hunting  by  water,  be  it  with  nets, 
weeles,  bmts,  angling  or  otherwise,  and  yeelds  all  out  as  much 
pleasure  to  some  men,  as  dogs,  or  hawks,  **  ixAen  thetf  dram 


•  Jul  Suligcr,  commenL  in  Ciria.  TdI.  344.    Salmuth,  29  de  Nov.  repert.  com.  in 
Pintir.  ^  Demetriii)  CousUnlinop.  de  re  accipitnrii  liber,  a  P.Gillai  Laltne 

reddilui.      lEliui.  epiit.   Aijuikc.   Synimochi,  et  Thi;adD(ionit  ul  Ptolemsum,  &o. 
'  Lonicenii.  Geffreiw,  Joviiis.  *  S   Anlony  Shcrlies  relationi. 

'  Htcluit.  '  ColurnicHin  aucupio.  •  Fin«  lUoiimn.  part.  .1.  c.  8. 

>•  Non  mijorem  volu(Maleni  animo  rapiunt,  quam  qui  teru  iniocUinlur,  aul  miuin 
canibus   compreheailunl.    quutn    relia    Irahencei,   ii|iuinoiaa   |>erud«   in   riiag  id- 
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their  ^sh  upon  the  bank^  soitb  Nic.  Hcnselius,  Silesiographia 
cap.  3,  speaking  of  that  extraordinary  delight  his  counUymen 
took  in  fishing,  and  in  making  of  pooles.     James  Dubravius, 
that  Moravian,  in  his  book  de  pise,  telleth,  how  travelling  by 
the  highway  side  in  Silesia,  he  found  a  nobleman  "  booted  up 
ta  the  groinesy  wading  himself,  pulling  the  nets,  and  labour- 
ing as  much  as  any  fisherman  of  them  all :  and  when  some 
belike  objected  to  him  the  baseness  of  his  office,  he  excused 
himself,  **  that  if  other  men  might  hunt  hares,  why  should  not 
he  hunt  carpes?     Many  gentlemen  in  like  sort,  with  us,  will 
wade  up  to  the  arm-holes,  upon  such  occasions,  and  volan* 
tarily  undertake  that  to  satisfie  their  pleasure,  which  a  poor  man 
for  a  good  stipend  would  scarce  be  hired  to  undergo.  Plutarch, 
in  his  book  de  soler.  animal,  speaks  against  all  fishing,  ^asa 
/JUthy,   base,   iUiberaU   imployment,   having    neither    tvit   nor 
perspicacity  in  it,  nor  worth  the  labour.     But  he  that  shall 
consider  the  variety  of  baits,  fqr  all  seasons,  and  pretty  devices 
which  our  anglers  have  invented,  peculiar  lines,  false  flies, 
severall  sleights,  &c.  will  say,  that  it  deserves  like  commen- 
dation, requires  as  much  study  and  perspicacity  as  the  rest, 
aYid  is  to  be  preferred  before  many  of  them ;  because  hawking 
and  hunting  are  very  laborious,   much   riding,   and  many 
dangers  accompany  them ;  but  this  is  still  and  quiet:  and  if  so 
be  tne  angler  catch  no  fish,  yet  he  hath  a  wholesome  walk  to  the 
brook  side,  pleasant  shade,  by  the  sweet  silver  streams;  he 
hath  good  aire,  and  sweet  smels  of  fine  fresh  meadow  flowers.; 
he  hears  the  melodious  harmony  of  birds ;  he  sees  the  swans, 
herons,   ducks,   water-hens,    cootes,    &c.    and    many    other 
fowle,  with  their  brood,  which  he  thinketh  better  than  the 
noise  of  hounds,  or  blast  of  homes,  and  all  the  sport  tliat  they 
can  make. 

Many  other  sports  and  recreations  there  be,  much  in  use, 
as  ringing,  bowling,  shooting,  which  Askam  commends  in  a 
just  volume,  and  hath  in  former  times  been  injoyned  by  statute, 
as  a  defensive  exercise,  and  an  *^  honour  to  our  land,  as  w^ 
may  witness  our  victories  in  France ;  keelpins,  tronks,  coits, 
pitching  bars,  hurling,  wrestling,  leaping,  running,  fencing, 
mustring,  swimming,  wasters,  foiles,  foot-ball,  balown,  quin-' 
tans,  &c.  and  many  such,  which  are  the  common  recreations  of 
the  country  folks ;  riding  of  great  horses,  running  at  rings,  tilts 
and  turnaments,  horse-races,  wilde-goose  chases,  which  are  the 

•  More  piscatonnn  cruribus  ocreatus.  ^  Si  principibus  vraatio  leporis  non  sit 

inhonesta,  nescio  quomodo  pt;icntio  cyprinorum  vidrri  debeat  pudenda.  *^  Om- 

nino  turpis  piscatio,  nuUo  studio  digna,  iliiberalis  crediu  est,  quod  nullum  habet  ingenium, 
nuUam  perspicociam.  *  Praecipua  hinc  Anglis  gloria,  crebrc  victoria*  partx^ 

Jovius. 
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disports  of  greater  men,  and  good  in  themselves,  though  many 
gentlemen,  By  that  means,  gallop  quite  out  of  their  fortunes. 

But  the  most  pleasant  of  all  outward  pastimes  is  that  of 
*  Aretseus,  deamoulatio  per  amcena  loco,  to  make  a  petty 
process,  a  merry  journey  now  and  then  with  some  good  com- 
panions, to  visit  friend,  see  cities,  castles,  towns, 

k  Vjsere  siepe  amnes  nitJdos,  peramcenaque  Tempc, 
£t  |>laci(las  suramis  sectari  in  montibus  auras: 
To  see  the  pleasant  fields,  the  cryBtall  fountains. 
And  take  the  gentle  aire  amongst  the  mountains : 
'  to  walk  amongst  orchards,  gardens,  bowers,  mounts,  dnd  ar-  / 
hours,  artificiall  wildernesses,  green  thickets,  arches,  groves, 
lawns,  rivulets,  fountains  and  such  like  pleasant  places,  like 
that  Antiochian  Daphne,  brooks,  pooles,  fisliponda,  betwixt 
wood  and  water,  in' a  fair  meadow,  by  a  river  side,  ''ubi  vari<e 
avium    caiUationes,  Jiorwn    colores,    pratorum    JitUices,    SfC. 
to  disport  in  some  pleasant  plain,  park,  run  up  a  steep  hill 
sometimes,  or  sit  in  a  shady  seat,  must  needs  be  a  delectable 
recreation.     Hortus  principis  et  domus  ad  delectationem  facta, 
cum  sylv&y  tnonte,  etviscink,  vulgo  La  Montagna:  the  princes 
garden  at  Ferrara,  *  Schottus  highly  magnifies,  with  the  groves, 
mountaines,  ponds,  for  a  delectable  prospect:  he  was  much  af- 
fected with  it :  a  Persian  paradise,  or  pleasant  parkc,  could  not 
be  more  delectable  in  his  sight.     S.  Remard,  in  the  description 
of  his  monastery,  is  almost  ravished  with  the  pleasures  of  it. 
^  sick  'man  (saith  he)  sits  upon  a  green  bajik ;  and,  -xken  Ike 
dog-star  parcheth  the  plaines,  and  dries  up  rivers,  he  lies  in  a 
sJiOdie  bmvre, 

Fronde  sub  arborea  Terventia  tetnperat  astra, 
and  feeds  his  eyes  loith  variety  of  objects,  hearbs,  trees :  and  to 
comfort  his  misery,  he  receives  many  delightsome  smels,  and 
fill  his  ears  •neith  that  srceet  and  various  harmony  of  birdes. 
Good  God!  (saith  he)  -what  a  company  of  pleasurt-s  hast 
thou  made  for  man !  lie  that  should  be  admitted  on  a  sud- 
den to  the  sight  of  such  a  palace  as  that  of  Escuriall  in  Spain, 
or  to  that  which  the  Woores  built  at  Granado,  Fountetiblewe 
in  France^  the  Turkes  gardens  in  bis  seraglio,  wherein  all 
manner  of  birds  and  beasts  are  kept  for  pleasure,  wolves, 
bears,   lynces,    tygers,   lyons,   elephants,   &c.    or   upon   the 

■  C«p.  7.  *  FneaitoriiM.  '  AmbuUlionej  lubdiilo,  quu  hnttpmei  aune 

nininruit,  sob  fomice  TiridI,  panipln!]  Tirenlibui  cormmerati.  '  Th«i- 

phfTact.  *  Iljnn-iu.  Iu[.  'Sedet  vgrolui  rsipite  viiidi;  n  rum  inrlementit 

aoiculuii  Lerraa  excoquit,  et  iiccal  flumina,  ipse  Kcitrus  5fd«t  lub  arbonffi  fronde.  el, 
id  dolarii  sui  tolalium,  oaribui  luii  graminas  rcdotel  ipmie)  :  nurit  nriilni  hi>rharuin 
■mtEDi  viridiui;  >ur«  niiTi  modulBinine  dmiuleel  [HcUru: 
D«u  bone !  quinU  ptuperibui  ptocniai  loUtia ! 
VOL.  7. 
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banks  of  thtit  Thracian  Bosphorns;  the  popes  Belvedere  m 
Rome  '^as  pleasing  as  those  horti pensiles-in  Babylon,  or  that 
Indian  kings  delightaonie  gardei^  in  ^  JEHan ;  or  ^  those  famous 
gardens  ot  the  Lord  Cantelow  in  France,  could  not  chooie, 
though  he  were  never  so  ill  apaid,  but  be  much  recreated  for 
the  time  ;  or  many  of  our  nobleraens  gardens  at  home.  To 
take  a  boat  in  a  pleasant  evening,  Bna  with  musick  ^  to  row 
upon  the  waters,  which  Plutarch  so  much  applaudes,  iElian 
admires,  upon  the  river  Peneus,  in  those  Thessalian  fields  beset 
with  green  bayes,  where  birds  so  sweetly  sing,  that  passengers, 
enchanted  as  it  were  with  their  heavenly  musick,  omiiiwn  la- 
boj-um  et  cwanim  obliviscanhir,  forget  forthwith  all  labours, 
care  and  grief;  or  in  a  gundilo  through  the  grand  canale  in 
Venice,  to  see  those  goodly  palaces,  must  needs  refresh  and 
give  content  to  a  melancholy  dull  spirit.  Or  to  see  the  inner 
roomes  of  a  fair-built  and  sumptuous  sedifice,  as  that  of  the 
Persian  kings  so  much  renownea  by  Diodorus  and  Curtius,  in 
which  all  was  almost  beaten  gold,  *  chaires,  stooles,  thrones, 
tabernacles,  and  pillars  of  g9ld,  plane  trees,  and  vines  of  gold, 
grapes  of  precious  stones,  all  the  other  ornaments  of  pure  gold, 

{J  Fulget  gemma  torls,  et  iaspide  falva  &upellex> 
Strata  aiicanl  Tyrio->   ■  ■  ) 

with  sweefr  odours  and  perfumes,  generous  wines,  opiparous 
fare,  &c.  besides  the  gallantest  young  men,  the  fairest  *  vir- 
gins, puell^e  scitulce  mi nistr antes,  the  rarest  beauties  the  world 
could'aiFord,  and  those  set  out  with  costly  and  curious  attires, 
ad  stuparem  nsque  spectantium^  with  exquisite  musick,  as  in 
^  Trimatchions  house,  in  every  chamber,  sweet  voices  ever 
sounding  day  and  night,  incomparabilis  Itixus^  all  delights 
and  pleasures  in  each  kinde  whid>  to  please  the  senses  could 
possibly  be  devised  or  had,  coiwixkje  coj^onati,  delict  is  ebrii^ 
Sfc.  Telemachus  in  Homer  is  brought  in  as  one  ravished  al- 
most, at  the  sight  of  that  magnificent  palace,  and  rich  furniture 
of  Menelaus,  when  he  beheld 

'  iEris  fuIgoreiBj  et  resonantia  tecta  corusco 
Auro,^atque  electro  nitido,  sectoque  elephimto, 
ArgeiUoque  siniul.     Talis  Jovi$  ardua  sedes, 
Aulaque  CcelicoliUm  stellans  splendescit  Olyropo. 

•  Diod.  Sicului,  Ub.  2.  ^  Lib.^3.  de  animal,  cap.  13.  *  Pet.  Gillios. 

Paul.  Hentzerus,  Itinenur.  Italise,  1617.  Jod.  Sincerua,  Itinerar.  GaUiK,  1617.  Simfk 
lib.  1 .  quaMl.  4.  **  Jucundissima  deambulatio  juxta  mare,  et  navigalio  prope 

terram.^In  uiiique  fluminis  ripd«  *  Aum  panes,  aurea  opsoota,  vis  mar- 

gariUrum  aceto  tubicta,  &c.  ''Lucan.  f  300  pellices,  pociUatores,  rt 

pincernae  innuroeri,  pueri  loti  purpura  induU,  &c  es  omnium  pukkritudioe  deiectw 
*>  Ubi  omnia  cantu  strepunt  *  Odj'ss.  8. 
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Such  glittering  of  gold  and  brightest  brass  to  shine, 
Cleer  amber,  ailver  pure,  and  i*nry  so  fine: 
Jupiters  lofty  palace,  where  the  gods  do  dwell. 
Was  even  such  a  one,  and  did  it  not  excell. 

It  will  laxare  antmas,  refresh  the  soule  of  man,  to  see  falr- 
btiilt  cities,  streets,  theaters,  temples,  obelisks,  &&  The  tem- 
ple of  Jerusalem  was  so  fairly  Diiilt  of  white  marble,  with  so 
many  pyramids  covered  with  gold ;  tcctumque  templi\  Julw 
coruscans  aicro,  nimio  siio  fulgore  ohctecabat  aculos  itinerant 
Hum,  was  so  glorious  and  so  glistered  afar  off,  that  the  spec- 
tators might  not  well  abide  the  sight  of  it.  But  the  inner 
parts  were  all  so  curiously  set  out  witli  cedar,  gold,  jewels,  &c. 
{as  he  said  of  Cleopatras  palace  in  ^ypt, 

— ■•Crassunique  trabes  absconilerataurum) 

that  the  beholders  were  amazed.  What  so  pleasant  as  to  sec 
some  pageant  or  sight  go  by,  as  at  coronations,  weddings,  and 
such  like  solemnities ; — to  see  an  embassadour  or  a  prince  met, 
received,  entertained  with  masks,  shewes,  fireworks,  &c. — to 
see  two  kings  figbt  in  single  combat,  as  Purus  and  Alexander, 
Canutus  and  Edmond  Ironside,  Scanderbeg  and  Ferat  Bassa 
the  Turke,  when  not  honour  alone  but  life  it  self  is  at  stake,  (as 
the  "  poet  of  Hector, 


n  pro  tcrgore  lauri. 


Fro  bove  ncc  certamen  crat,  uute  prgemia  curbU< 
EiiGC  solcnc,  sed  pro  magni  vit&que  animSque 
Hectoris); 

to  behold  a  battle  fought*  like  that  of  Crescy,  or  Agencourt,  or 
Poictiers,  qua  nescio  (saith  Froissard)  an  vetustas  vllam  pro~ 

ferre  possit  clariorem ;— to  see  one  of  Cassars  triamphs  in  old 
Rome  revived,  or  the  like; — to  bee  present  at  an  interview, 
'  as  that  famous  of  Henry  the  8*^,  and  Francis  the  first,  so 
much  renowned  all  over  Europe ;  ubi  tanto  apparatu  (iiaith 
Hubertus  Vellius)  tamque  triumpkali  pompd  ambo  reges  cttm 
eortan  conjugibus  coiere,  ui  nulla  unquam  tntas  tarn  celebria 

festa  viderit  aut  audieril,  no  age  evei  saw  tlie  like.  So  in- 
finitely pleasant  are  such  shews,  to  the  sight  of  which  often 
times  thej  will  come  hundreths  of  miles,  give  any  mony  for 
a  ploc^  and  remember  many  years  after  with  singular  delight. 
Bodine,  when  he  was  embassador  in  England,  said  he  saw  the 
noblemen  go  in  their  robes  to  the  parliament  house,  summa 
cum  jutunmtate  vidimus;  be  was  much  affected  with  the 
sight  of  it.     Pomponius  Columna,  saith  Jovius  in  his  life,  saw 
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13  Frenchmen,  and  so  many  Italians,  once  fi^ht  for  a  whole 
army :  quod  jucundissimum  spectaculum  in  vita  dicit  sua^  the 
pleasantest  sight  that  ever  he  saw  in  his  life.     Who  would  not 
have  been  airccted  with  such  a  spectacle?  Or  that  single  com- 
bat of  *  Breaute  the  Frenchman,  and  Anthony  Schets  a  Dutch- 
man,  before  the  walls  of  Sylvaducis  in  Brabant,  anno  1600, 
They  were  22  horse  on  the  one  side,  as  many  on  the  other, 
which,  like  Livies  Horatii,  Torquati,  and  Corvini,  fought  for 
their  own  glory  and  countries  honour,  in  the  sight  and  view  of 
their  whole  city  and  army.     ^  When  Julius  Caesar  warred 
about  the  bankes  of  Rhene>  there  came  a  barbarian  prince 
to  see  him  and  the  Roman  army ;  and  when  he  had  beheld 
Caesar  a  good  while,  ^I  see  the  gods  now^  (saith  he)  which  be- 
fore  I  heard  of  nee  feliciorem  idlam  vitce  mece  aut  optavi  cad 
sensi  diem :  it  was  the  happiest  day  that  ever  he  had  in  his  life. 
Such  a  sight  alone  were  able  of  it  self  to  drive  away  melan- 
choly ;  if  not  for  ever,  yet  it  must  needs  expell  it  for  a  time. 
Radzivilius  was  much  taken  with  the  bassas  palace  in  Cairo; 
and,  amongst  many  other  objects  which  that  place  afibrded, 
with  that  solemnity  of  cutting  the  bankes  of  Nilus,  by  lin- 
bram  Bassa>  when  it  overflow^,  besides  two  or  three  hundred 

Siilded  gallies  on  the  water,  he  saw  two  millions  of  men  ga- 
ered  together  on  the  land,  with  turbants  as  white  as  snow ; 
and  twas  a  goodly  sight.     The  very  reading  of  feasts,  triumphs, 
interviews,  nuptials,  tilts,  turnaments,   combats,  and  roono- 
machies,  is  most  acceptable  and  pleasant.    ^  Franciscus  Modius 
hath  made  a  large  collection  of  such  solemnities  in  two  great 
tomes,  which  who  so  will  may  peruse.     The  inspection  alone 
of  those  curious  iconographies  of  temples  and  palaces,  as  that 
of  the  Lateran  church  m  Albertus  Durer,  that  of  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem  in  *^Josephus,  Adricomius,  and  Villalpandus :  that 
of  the  Escuriall  in  Guadas,  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  in  Pliny, 
Neros  golden  palace  in  Rome, '  Justinians  in  Constantitople, 
that  Peruvian  Ingos  in  «  Cusco,  id  non  ab  hominibus^  sed  a 
damoniis^    constructum    videatur ;    S.   Marks  in  Venice  by 
Ignatius,  with  many  such :  priscorum  artificum  opera  (saith 
that  ^interpreter  of  Pausanias)  the  rare  workmanship  of  those 
ancient  Greeks,  in  theaters,  obelisks,  temples,  statues,  gold, 
silver,  ivory,  marble  images,  non  minore  ferme^  quum  le^un- 
tWy  quam    quum  cemuntur^   animum    delectatione    com^entj 
a£fect  one  as  much  by  reading  almost,  as  by  sight. 

*  Senertins,  in  deliciis,  foi.  487.  Veteri  Horationim  exemplo,  virtute  et  succetsntd- 
mirabili,  cssit  hostibus  1 7  in  conspectu  patriae,  &c.  ^  Pkterculus,  i>oL  post. 

*"  Quot  antea  audivi,  inquit,  hodie  vidi  Deos.  '  Pandectae  Triumph.  foL 

'  Lib.  6.  cap.  14.  de  beUo  Jud.  'Procopius.  v  Laet.  lib.  10.  Ancr* 

descript  ^  Romulus  Amaseus,  pnefat.  Fausan. 
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"Hie  country  hath  his  recreations,  the  city  his  severati  gym- 
nicks  and  exercises,  may-games,  feasts,  wakes,  and  merry  meet- 
inff^  to  solace  themselves.  The  very  being  in  the  country,  that 
lite  it  s^,  is  a  sufficient  recreation  to  some  men,  to  enjoy  such 
pleasures,  as  those  old  patriarks  did.  Dioclesian  the  emperour 
was  so  much  affected  with  it,  that  he  gave  over  his  scepter,  and 
turned  gardiner.  Constantine  wrote  20  books  of  husbandry. 
Lysander,  when  embassadours  came  to  see  him,  bragged  of 
notliing  more,  than  of  his  orchard:  hi  sunt  ordines  mrt.  \Vhat 
shall  1  say  ofCincinnatus,  Cato,  Tully,  and  many  such?  how 
have  they  been  pleased  with  it,  to  prune,  plant,  inoculate,  and 
grafl,  to  shew  so  many  several!  kindes  of  pears,  apples,  plums, 
peaches,  &c 

*  Nunc  raptare  feras  laquco,  nunc  fallere  visco. 
Atque  etiam  magnos  canibus  circiimdure  saltus, 
Insidiaa  avibus  moliri,  incendere  vepres, 

Bometimes  with  traps  deceive,  with  line  and  striug 
To  catch  ivtld  birds  and  beasts,  encompassing 
The  grove  with  dogs,  and  out  of  buslies  firing. 

et  nidos  avium  scrutori,  &c. 


Jucundus,  in  his  preface  to  Cato,  Vorro,  Columella,  2lc.  put  out 
by  him,  confesseth  of  himself,  that  he  was  mightily  delighted 
with  tliese  husbandry  studies,  and  took  extraorainarj[  pleasure 
in  them.  If  the  theorick  or  speculation  can  so  much  a^ct, 
what  shall  the  place  and  exercise  it  self,  the  practick  part,  do  ? 
The  same  confession  I  find  in  Herbastein,  Porta,  Camerarius, 
and  many  others,  which  have  written  of  that  subject.  If  my 
testimony  were  ought  worth,  I  could  say  as  much  of  myself; 
1  am  vere  Satttminut ;  no  man  ever  took  more  delignt  in 
roringa,  woods,  groves,  gardens,  walks,  fishponds,  rivers,  &c. 
But 

Tantalus  a  labris  sitiens  fugieutia  captat 
Flumina  j 

and  so  do  I :  veUe  licet ;  potiri  non  lieet. 

Every  palace,  every  city  almost,  hath  hb  peculiar  walkes, 
cloysters,  tarroces,  groves,  theaters,  pageants,  games,  and  sev&- 
rall  recreations ;  every  country,  some  professed  gvmnicks,  to  ex- 
hilarate their  minds,  and  exercise  their  bodyes.  The"  Greeks  had 
their  Olympian,  Pythian,  Isthmian,  Nemean  games,  in  honour 
oS  Neptone,  Jupiter,  Apollo ;  Athens,  hers ;  some  for  honour, 
garlands,  crowns;  for  "beauty,  dancing,  running  leaping, 

•Vi^.I.Oeoi.        ^Botenii,lib.3-FoUt.cap.l.         'Set  (u:ws«m,&;ii&w>- 
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like  our  silver  games.  The  *  Romanes  had  their  feasts  (as  the 
Atheitians  and  Lacedaemonians  held  their  publike  banquets  in 
PrytancOy  Panathenccis^  Thesmophoriis,  Phiditli,H),  playes,  nau- 
machies,  places  for  sea-fights,  ^  theaters,  amphitheaters  able  to 
contain  70000  men,  wherem  they  had  several! delightsome  shews 
to  exhilarate  the  people;  "^gladiators,  combats  of  men  with 
themselves,  with  wild  beasts,  and  wild  l)easts  one  with  another, 
like  our  bull-baitings,  or  bear-baitm^  (in  which  many  country- 
men and  citizens  amongst  us  so  much  delight  and  so  frequently 
use),  dancers  on  ropes,  juglers,  wrestlers,  comedies,  tr^edies, 
publikely  exhibited  at  the  emperours  and  cities  charge,  and  that 
with  incredible  cost  and  magnificence,    in  the  Low-countries, 

ias  ^  Mcteran  relates)  before  these  wars,  they  had  many  solemn 
easts,  playes,  challenges,  artillery  gardens,  colleges  of  rimers, 
rhetoricians,  poets :  and  to  this  day,  such  places  are  curiously 
maintained  in  Amsterdam,  as  appears  by  that  description  of 
Isaacus  Pontanus,  rerum  Amstelrod,  lib.  2.  cap.  25.  So  like* 
wise  not  lonff  since  at  Friburg  in  Germany,  as  is  evident  by  that 
relation  of  *^  Neander,  they  had  ludos  septennales,  solemn  playes 
every  seven  years,  which  Bocerus  one  of  their  own  poets  hath 
elegantly  described : 

At  nunc  magnifico  spectacula  structa  paratu 
Quid  memarcm,  veteri  non  concessura  Quirino 
Ludorum  poroplk^  kc. 

In  Italy  they  have  solemn  declamations  of  certain  select  young 
gentlemen  in  Florence  (like  those  reciters  in  old  Rome),  and 
pubHke  theaters  in  most  of  their  cities  for  stage-players  and 
others,  to  exercise  and  recreate  themselves.  All  seasons  al- 
most, all  places,  have  their  severall  pastimes;  some  in  som- 
paer,  some  in  wmter;  some  abroad,  some  within;  some  of 
the  body,  some  of  the  minde ;  and  divers  men  have  divers  re- 
creations,  and  exercises.  Domitilan  the  emperour  was  much 
delighted  with  catching  flies;  Augustus  to  play  with  nuts 
amongst  children;  'Alexander  Sever  us  was  often  pleased  to 
play  with  whelps  and  young  pigs.  «  Adrian  was  so  wholy  ena- 
moured  with  dogs  and  horses,  that  he  bestowed  monuments 
and  tombes  on  tnem,  and  buried  them  in  graves.     In  fowle 

•  Ludi  votivi,  tflcri>  ludicri,  MegakMes»  Ceiealea,  Florales,  Mar^itl^^  ^^    Jloa. 
Dus,  5.  12.  •»  See  Lipsius,  Amphitheatrum.    Rosinui,  lib.  5.     Meuniutde 

ludis  Graeconim.  «^  1 500  men  at  once,  tigers,  lions,  elephants,  horses,  dogs, 

beares,  Ac.  «>  Lib.  ult  et  1.  I.  ad  finem.  Consuetudine  non  minus  hudabili, 

quam  veteri,  contubemla  rbctorura,  rhythmicorum  in  urbibus  et  ratmidpiis ;  certisque 
diebus  exercebant  se  sagittarii,  gladiatores.  &c  Alia  ingenii,  animique  exercitja,  quo- 
rum pracipuum  studium,  principem  populum  tragcediis,  comcediis,  &biilis  tcenicis, 
aliisque  id  genus  ludis  recreare.  •^  Orbis  terra  descripL  parU  3.  f  Lim- 

pridius.  sSportiai^ 
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weather,  or  wlien  they  can  use  no  other  convenient  sports,  by 
reason  of  the  time,  ax  we  do  cock-fighting  to  avoide  idleness 
I  tiiink,  (though  some  be  more  seriously  taken  with  it,  spend 
much  time,  cost  and  chai'ges,  and  ore  too  solicitous  about  iL) 
"  Severus  used  partridges  and  quailes,  bs  many  Frenclimeii 
do  stiil,  and  to  keep  birds  in  cages,  with  which  he  was  much 
pleased,  when  at  any  time  he  had  leasure  from  publike  cares 
and  businesses.  He  had  (soith  Lampridius)  tame  pheasants, 
liucks,  partridges,  peacocks,  and  some  20000  ringdoves  and 
pigeons,  iiusbequius,  the  emperors  orator,  when  he  lay  in 
Constantinople,  and  could  not  stir  much  abroad,  kept  for  his 
recreation,  busying  himself  to  see  them  fed,  almost  all  nmniier 
of  strange  birds  and  bedats;  this  was  ■omelJitng,  though  not  to 
exercise  his  body,  yet  to  reifrcth  his  minde.  Conradus  Gesner, 
at  Zurick  in  Switzerland,  kept  so  likewise  for  his  pleasure  a 
ffreat  company  of  wilde  beasts,  and  (as  he  satth)  took  great  tlc- 
liglit  to  see  them  eat  their  meat.  Turkic  gentlewomen,  tliat 
are  perpetuall  prisoners,  still  njcwed  up  according  to  the  cus- 
tome  of  the  place,  have  little  else  besides  their  houshold  busi- 
ness, or  to  play  witli  their  children,  to  drive  away  time,  but  tu 
duUy  with  their  cats,  which  they  have  in  deliciis,  as  many  of 
our  ladies  and  gentlewomen  use  monkies  and  little  doggs. 
The  ordinary  recreations  wliicli  we  have  in  winter,  ondin  "^ 
most  solitary  times  busie  our  minds  with,  arc  cardes,  tables 
and  dice,  shovelboard,  chesse-play,  the  pliilosophers  game, 
small  trunks,  shuttle-cock,  balliiirds,  rousick,  masks,  «ng- 
ing,  dancing,  ulegames,  froilcks,  jests,  riddles,  catches,  pur- 
poses, ijuestions  and  commands, ''  merry  fUes  of  errant  kniglits, 
queL'US,  lovers,  lords,  ladies,  giants,  dwartos,  tlieeves,  cheaters, 
witches,  fayries,  goblins,  friers,  &c.  such  as  the  old  women 
told  Psyche  in  '  Apuleius,  Bocace  novels,  and  the  rest, 
quorum  audilione  pueri  deUctantur,  series  narratione,  which 
some  delight  to  hear,  some  to  tell ;  all  ore  well  pleased  with. 
AmaranthuB  the  philosopher  met  Hermocles,  Diophantus,  and 
Philolaus,  his  companions,  one  day  busily  discoursing  about 
Epicurus  and  Democritus  tenents,  very  solicitous  which  was 
most  probable  and  came  nearest  to  truth.  To  put  them 
out  of  that  surly  controversie,  and  to  refresh  their  spirits, 
he  told  them  a  pleasant  tale  of  Stratoclcs  the  physicians 
wedding,  and  of  all  the  particulars,  the  company,  the  chear, 
the  musick,  &c.  for  he  was  new  codie  from  it;  with  which 
rdation  they  were  so  much  delighted,  that  Philolaus  wished 


■  DulecUtui  luiu  citulorum.  porcellarum.  ul  |>erdtCM  inter  w  puonvent,  aulutiTn 
uruks  ranuDi  et  deonum  vuliUrent,  hl«  maiime  deleciatui.  ut  tuiciludina  puUkH 
lUwftrel.  ''  3nuMlet  tetc  ul  poHinl  ptoiluGarc  uoclei.  ■  Milta.  ■). 
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.a  blessing  to  his  heart,  and  many  a  good  wedding,  ■  many 
such  merrv  meetings  might  he  be  at,  to  please  himself  with 
the  sights  and  others  with  the  narration  of  it.  Newes  are 
generally  welcome  to  all  our  ears:  avide  audirmis ;  aures 
enim  hominum  novitate  kevantur  (^as  Pliny  observes),  we 
iong  after  rumour,  to  hear  and  listen  to  it;  ^densfon  humeris 
bibit  aure  vulgus.  We  are  most  part  too  inquisitive  and  apt 
/^  to  hearken  after  newes ;  which  Caesar  in  his  **  Commentaries 
observes  of  the  old  Gaules;  they  would  be  enquiring  of  every 
carrier  and  passenger,  what  they  had  heard  or  seen,  what 
newes  abroad  ? 


-quid  toto  fiat  in  orbe. 


*   Qqid  Seres,  quid  Thraces  agant,  secreta  novercae, 
£t  pueri,  quis  amet,  &c. 

as  at  an  ordinary  with  us,  bakehouse,  or  barbers  shop.  When 
that  great  Gonsalva  was  upon  some  displeasure  confined  by  king 
Ferdinand  to  the  city  of  Loxa  in  Andalusia,  the  onely  comfort 
(saith  ®  Jovius)  he  had  to  ease  his  melancholy  thoughts,  was  to 
hear  newes,  and  to  listen  after  those  ordinary  occurrents,  which 
were  brought  him,  cum  primisy  by  letters  or  otherwise  out  of 
the  remotest  parts  of  Europe.  ^  ^me  mens  whole  delight  is  to 
•^take  tobacco,  and  drink  all  day  long  in  a  tavern  or  alehouse,  to 
discourse,  sing,  jest,  roare,  talk  ofa  cock  and  bull  over  a  pot, 
&c.  or,  when  three  or  four  good  companions  meet,  tell  old 
stories  by  the  fire  side,  or  in  Uie  sun,  as  old  folkes  usually  do, 
qtuB  aprtci  meminere  senesj  remembring  afresh  and  with  plea- 
sure ancient  matters,  and  such  like  accidents,  which  happened 
in  their  younger  yeares.  Others  best  pastime  is  to  game:  no- 
thing to  them  so  pleasant. 

f  Hie  Veneri  indulget,  hunc  decoquit  alea. r- 

Many  too  nicely  take  exceptions  at  cardes,  'tables,  and  dice, 
and  such  mixt  lusorious  lots  (whom  Gataker  well  confutes), 
which,  though  they  be  honest  recreations  in  themselves,  yet 
may  justly  be  otherwise  excepted  at,  as  they  are  oflen  abused, 
and  forbidden  as  things  most  pernicious;  insanam  rem  et 
darnnosamj  **  Lempi us  calls  \ti  for^  most  part^  in  these  kind  of 


*  O  Dii !  similibuB  sspe  conviviis  date  ut  ipse  videndo  dekctetur,  et  pottmodviD  aar- 
rando  delectet.  l*h^.  prpdromus  Amorum,  dial,  interpret.  Gilberto  GauUnia 
*»  Epist.  liU  8.  Ruflino.  *"  Hor.  «>  Lib.  4.  Gallicae  consuetudinis  est,  ut 

viatores  etiaxn  invitos  consistere  cogant*  et  quid  quisque  eorum  de  quaque  re  audierit 
aut  cogiiorit,  quaerant.  «  Vita  ejus,  lib.  ult.  '  Juven.  •  They  ac- 

count them  unlawful,  because  sortilegious.  >•  Instit  c.  44.     In  his  ludis  ple- 

•  runique  non  ars  aut  peritia  viget,  sed  fraus,  fallacia,  dolus,  astutia^  cmsus,  fortaoa,  te- 
meritasy  looum  habent,  uon  ratio,  consilium,  sapientia,  &c. 
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disportt,  'tis  not  art  or  sicilt,  but  siAtilly,  amm/ctUcking, 
knavery,  chance  and  fortune,  carries  all  a'jmy:  'tis  ambula- 
toria  pecunia, 

puncto  mobilis  horse 

Pcrmutat  (lominns,  et  cedit  in  al  tern  jura. 

They  labour,  most  part,  not  to  pass  their  time  in  honest  disport, 
but  tor  filtliy  lucre,  and  covetousness  of  money.  Injixdissi- 
mum  lucntm  et  avaritiam  honiinum  convertiiur,  as  Duneus 
observes.  Fonsfraudum  et  maleficiorum,  'tis  the  fountain  of 
cosenage  and  villany:  *a  thing  so  common  all  over  Europe 
at  this  day,  and  so  generally  abused,  that  many  men  are 
utterly  undone  by  it,  their  means  spent,  patrimonies  con- 
sumed, they  and  iJieir  posterity  beggered ;  besides  swearing, 
wrangling,  drinking,  loss  of  ume,  and  such  inconveniences, 
which  are  ordinary  concomitants ;  ^for,  mhen  once  they  have 
got  a  haunt  of  such  companies,  and  habtt  of  gaming,  they  can 
hardly  be  dravanfrom  it ;  bat,  as  an  itch,  it  will  tickle  them ; 
and,  as  it  is  ivith  wlioremaslers,  once  entered,  they  cannot  easily 
leave  it  off:  vexat  mentes  insana  cupido,  they  are  mad  upon 
their  sport.  And  in  conclusion  (which  Charles  the  Seventh,  tliat 
good  French  king,  published  in  an  edict  against  gamesters)  unde 
pta  et  hilaris  vita:  sufftgiuin  sibi  suisque  liberis,  tatique  Ja- 
miliee,  Sfc.  that  which  was  once  their  livelihood,  should  have 
tnoiniained  wife,  children,  family,  is  now  spent  and  gone; 
mceror  et  egestas,  &C.  sorrow  and  Deggery  succeeds.  So  good 
things  may  be  abused ;  and  that  which  was  first  invented  to 
*  refresh  mens  weary  spirits  when  they  come  trom  other  labours 
and  studies,  to  exhilarate  the  minde,  to  entertain  time  and 
company,  tedious  otherwise  in  those  long  solitary  winter  nights, 
and  keep  them  from  worse  matters,  an  nonest  exercise,  is  can- 
trarily  perverted. 

Chesse-play  is  a  good  and  witty  exercise  of  the  mind,  for 
some  kinde  of  men,  and  fit  for  sucn  melancholy  (Khasis  holds) 
as  are  idle,  and  have  extravagant  impertinent  thoughts,  or  trou- 
bled with  cares;  nothing  better  to  distract  their  mind,  and 
alter  their  meditations;  invented  (some  say)  by  the  ''gcnerall 
of  an  army  in  a  &mine,  to  keep  souldiers  from  mutmy :  but 

•  .Abunii  Um  rrequeni  hodie  in  Europi,  ul  plnique  cn^ra  lunim  uni  patrimoiiiura 
proTunriuit,  exhiuMitque  ^idtUtbiu.  id  inopun  rediguitur.  ^  Ubi  isnd 

prurigo  KM  tnimuDi  occupt,  Kgre  diicud  pote*tl  tolieiUuititHii  undique  rjiudem  fa< 
ririE  hominibui,  damnoui  tllu  lalupUlei  repetunl;  quod  et  icorUtaiibui  inii- 
tum,  &c.  'Inilitultur  iiu  exerciUitiD,  noa  lucri,  aed  nletudinii  et  obtecta- 

menti  ntlsne,  «t  qua  uiimua  defiUigUui  m|dtn,  nOTuque  rirci  id  lubmndoa  !*• 
bard  denuo  conciput.  ^  L«trunculDruni  liidui  inrmtUB  SI  >  duc«, 

ut,  cum  mile*  inlolerabili  fune  labonret,  illero  die  edent,  iltero  ludeui,  farnii  obli- . 
Titreretur.  BeUontuj.  See  more  of  tUi  gWN  in  Duiel  Smiten  Pdnnedei,  Tcl  dc 
variii  ludii,  L  3. 
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if  it  proceed  from  over  mtich  study,  in  such  a  case  it  may  do 
more  harm  than  good ;  it  is  a  game  too  troublesome  for  some 
mens  braines,  too  full  of  anxiety,  all  out  as  bad  as  study;  be- 
sides, it  is  a  testy  cholerick  game,  and  very  offensive  to  him 
that  loseth  the  mate.  ""  William  the  Conqueror,  in  his  younger 
yeares,  playing  at  chesse  with  the  prince  of  France,  (Dauphioe 
was  not  annexed  to  that  crown  in  those  dayes)  losing  a  mate, 
knocked  the  chesse-board  about  his  pate,  which  was  a  cause 
afterward  of  much  enmity  betwixt  them.  For  some  such  rea- 
son it  is,  belike,  that  Patritius  (in  his  S.  book,  Tit,  12.  de  reg, 
instit)  forbids  his  prince  to  play  at  chesse :  hawking  and  hunt- 
ing,  riding,  &c.  he  will  allow ;  and  this  to  other  men,  but  by 
no  means  to  him.  In  M  uscovy,  where  they  Uve  in  stoves  and 
hot  houses  all  winter  long,  come  seldome  or  little  abroad,  it  is 
again  very  necessary,  and  therefore  in  those  parts  (soith  **Her^ 
bastein)  much  used.  At  Fessa  in  Africk,  wheals  the  like  in- 
convenience of  keeping  within  doors  is  through  heat,  it  is  very 
laudable ;  and  (as  ^  Leo  Afer  relates)  as  much  frequented :  a 
sport  fit  for  idle  gentlemen,  souldiers  in  garrison,  and  courtiers 
that  have  nought  but  love  matters  to  bueie  themselves  about, 
but  not  altogether  so  convenient  for  such  as  are  students. 
The  like  I  may  sav  of  CI.  Bruxers  philosophy  game,  D.  Fulkes 
'Metromachia  and  his  Ouranomachiay  with  the  rest  of  those 
intricate  astrologicall  and  geometricall  fictions^  for  such  espe- 
cially as  are  matnematically  given ;  and  the  rest  of  tliose  curious 
games. 

Dancing,  singing,  masking,  mumming,  stage-plaies,  how- 
soever  they  be  heavily  censured  by  some  severe  Catoes,  yet,  if 
opportunely  and  soberly  used,  may  justly  be  approved.  Melius 
est  fodere^  quam  saltare^  saith  Austin :  but  what  is  that,  if 
they  delight  in  it?  ^Nemo  saltat  sobtim.  But  in  what  kinde 
of  dance  P  I  know  these  sports  have  many  oppugners,  whole 
volumes  writ  against  them;  when  as  all  they  say  (if  duly  con- 
sidered) is  but  ignoratio  elenchi ;  and  some  again,  because 
they  are  now  cold  and  wayward,  past  themselves,  cavel  at  all 
3ucn  youthfull  sports  in  others,  as  he  did  in  the  comedy ;  they 
think  them^  iUico  nasci  senes^  4'c.  Soine^  out  of  pra^posterous 
zeal,  object  many  times  triviall  arguments,  and,  because  of  some 
abuse,  will  quite  take  away  the  good  use,  as  if  they  should 
£brbid  wine,  because  it  makes  men  drunk ;  but,  in  my  judge- 
ment, they  are  too  stern :  there  is  a  time  Jar  all  things^  a 
time  to  mouniej  a  time  to  dance  (Ekxles.  8.  4);  a  time  to 
embrace^  a  time  not  to  embrace  (vers*  5);  aud  nothing  better 
than  that  a  man  should  rejoyce  in  his  own  works  (vers.  22). 

'   *  D.  Hayward,  io  Yita  ejui.  ^  MuacoYit  oomoMnUrium.  <  loier  ci?tf 

Fessanof  latninculorum  ludus  est  usitaUssimus.  lib.  3r  de  Africi.  <*  TuUiu*. 
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For  tny  part,  I  will  subscribe  to  the  kin^  decldrationt  and 
was  ever  of  that  mind,  those  May-games,  wakes,  and  V^'hit- 
sonales,  &€■  if  they  be  not  at  unseasonable  hours,  may  justly 
be  permitted.  Let  them  freely  feast,  sing,  and  dance,  have  their 
poppet-pi  ayes,  hobby-horses,  tabers,  crouds,  bag-pipes,  &c. 
play  at  ball,  and  barley-breaks,  and  what  sports  and  recrea- 
tions they  like  best.  In  Franconia,  a  province  of  Germany, 
(saith  "Aubanus  Bohemus]  the  old  folks,  after  evening  prayer, 
went  to  the  ale-house,  the  younger  sort  to  dance ;  and,  to  say 
truth  with  "Sarisburieneis,  satiusjuerat  sic  otiari,  quam  turpita 
ocaqmri,  better  do  so  than  worse,  as  without  (juestion  other- 
wise (such  is  the  corruption  of  mans  nature)  many  of  them 
will  do.  For  that  cause,  playes,  masks,  jesters,  gladiators, 
tumblers,  juglers,  &c.  and  all  that  crew  is  admitted  and  winked 
at:  'tola  jocular ium  scena procedit,  et  idea  spectaada  admissa 
stmt,  et  infinita  h/rocinia  •oanitaiwn,  ut  kis  occupentur,  qui  per- 
niciosius  otiari  soleni :  that  they  might  be  busied  about  such 
toyes,  that  would  otherwise  more  perniciously  be  idle.  So  that, 
as  ''Tacitus  said  of  the  astrologers  in  Rome,  we  may  say  of 
them,  genus  homimem  est,  quod  in  civttate  nostra  et  vitabilitr 
semper  ft  retinebititr ;  they  are  a  deboshed  company,  most 
part,  still  spoken  against,  as  well  they  deserve  some  of  them, 
(fbr  I  BO  relish  and  distinguish  them  as  fidlers,  and  musicians) 
and  yet  ever  retained.  Evil  is  not  to  be  done  (I  confess),  that 
good  may  come  of  it :  but  this  \b  evii  per  accidens,  and,  in  a 
qualified  sense,  toavoideagreater  inconvenience,  may  jusdy  be 
tolerated.  S'  Thomas  Moore,  in  his  Utopian  Commonwealth,  -' 
'as  he  will  have  none  idle,  so  wilt  he  have  no  man  labour  over 
hard,  to  be  toiled  out  like  an  horse:  'tis  mote  than  slavish 
infelicity,  the  life  of  most  of  our  hired  snvants,  and  tradesmen 
elsewhere  {eacepiiaghxh  Utopians):  but  half  the  day  allotted Jbr 
•work,  and  hay  for  honest  recreation,  or  whatsoever  implmpnent 
they  shall  think  fit  themselves.  If  one  half-day  in  a  week  were 
allowed  to  our  houshold  servants  for  their  merry  meeting^  by 
their  bard  masters,  or  in  a  year  some  feasts,  like  those lloman 
Satumals,  1  think  they  would  labour  harder  all  the  rest  of  their 
time,  and  both  parties  be  better  pleased :  but  this  needs  not 
(you  will  say) ;  for  some  of  them  do  nought  but  loyter  all  die 
week  long. 

This,   which  I  aim  at,  is  fbr  such  as  siejracti  animis, 
troubled  in  mind,  to  ease  them,  over-toiled  on  the  one  part. 


•  De  nior.  geul.  *  VolycnL  I.  1 .  op.  8.        '  Idem  SarUburienut.        *  Hiil. 

tib.  I.  •  Ncnra  d«dde(  otioiiu;  ila  nemo  ulaino  moie  ad  semni  noLtem  laUint; 

pain  tt  pluiqiiBia  KniSi  Enimiu,  qu:E  0|iificutn  viia  est,  e.'H:e|>lU  Ulojiieiisibus,  ijui 
Hem  m  24  bant  diridtmt,  13  duntaxU  oftti  deputanl,  reliquum  somno  a  dbu 
c^)U*qut  aibiuio  pnnuttilur. 
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to  refresh  :  over  idle  on  the  other,  to  keep  themselves  busied. 
And  to  this  purpose,  as  any  labour  or  iniployment  will  serve 
to  the  one,  any  honest  recreation  will  conduce  to  the  other,  so 
that  it  b^  moderate  and  sparing,  as  the  use  of  meat  and  drink ; 
,not  to  spend  all  their  life  in  gamin^^,  playing,  and  pastimes,  as 
too  many  gentlemen  do ;  but  to  revive  our  bodies  and  recreate 
our  souls  with  honest  sports :  of  which  as  there  be  divers  sorts, 
and  peculiar  to  severall  callings,  ages,  sexes,  conditions,  so 
there  be  proper  for  several  seasons,  and  those  of  distinct  ca* 
tures,  to  fit  that  variety  of  humors  which  is  amongst  them,  that 
if  one  will  not,  another  may:  some  in  summer,  some  in  winter, 
some  gentle,  some  more  violent,  some  for  the  mind  alone, 
some  for  the  body  and  mind :  (as,  to  some,  it  is  both  business 
and  a  pleasant  recreation  to  oversee  workmen  of  all  sorts, 
husbandry,  cattle,  horse,  &c.  to  build,  plot,  project,  to  make 
models,  cast  up  accompts,  &c.)  some  without,  some  widiin 
doors :  new,  old,  &c.  as  the  season  serveth,  and  as  men  are 
inclined.     It  is  reported  of  Philippus  Bonus,  that  good  duke  of 
Burgundy,  (by  Lodovicus  Vives,  m  EpisL  and  Pont  •  Heuter 
in  his  history)  that  the  said  duke,  at  the  marriage  of  Eleonora, 
sister  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  at  Bruges  in  Flanders,  which 
was  solemnized  m  the  deep  of  winter,  when  as  by  reason  of 
unseasonable  weather  he  could  neither  hawk  nor  hunt,  and 
was  now  tired  with  cards,  dice,  &c.  and  such  other  domestical 
sports,  or  to  see  ladies  dance,  with  some  of  his  courtiers,  be 
would  in  the  evening  walk  dbguised  all  about  the  town.     It  so 
fortuned  as  he  was  walking  late  one  night,  he  found  a  countnr 
fellow  dead  drunk,  snorting  on  a  bulk :  ^he  caused  bis  fol- 
lowers to  bring  him  to  his  palace,  and  there  stripping  him  pf 
his  old  doaths,  and  attiring  him  after  the  court  mshion,  when 
he  waked,  he  and  they  were  all  ready  to  attend  upon  his  ex- 
cellency, perswading  him  he  was  some  great  duke.     The  poor 
fellow,  admiring  how  he  came  there,  was  served  in  state  all 
the  day  long ;  after  supper  he  saw  them  dance,  heard  musick, 
and  the  rest  of  those  court-like  pleasures :  but  late  at  night, 
when  he  was  well  tipled,  and  again  fast  asleep,  they  put  on  his 
old  robes,  and  so  conveighed  him  to  the  plaoe  where  they  first 
found  him.    Now  the  feOow  had  not  made  them  so  good  sport 
the  day  before,  as  he  did  when  he  returned  to  himsdf :  all  the 
jest  was,  to  see  how  he  'looked  upon  it.    In  conclusion,  after 
some  little  admiration,  the  poor  man  told  his  fiiends  he  had 
seen  a  vision,  constandy  beUeved  it,  would  not  otherwise  be 


*  ReniAi  Burgund.  lib.  4.         *>  Jussit  hominem  deferri  ad  palitium,  et  lecto  ducsli 
coUocari.  &€.     Mirari  homo,  ubi  se  eo  loci  videL  *  Quu)  interest,  iaquit  Lodo> 

virus  Vives,  (eptst.  ad  Francisc.  Barducem)  inter  diem  illius  et  npsUcM  ali<iuoi  annoi? 
nihil  penitus,  nisi  quod,  &c. 
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perswaded ;  and  so  the^est  ended.  ■  Antiochus  Epiplianes  would 
ofien  disguise  himself,  steal  from  his  court,  and  go  into  mer- 
chants, goldsmiths,  and  otiier  tradesmene  shops,  ^t  and  talk 
with  them,  and  sometimes  ride,  or  walke  alone,  and  &11  aboord 
with  any  tinker,  clowne,  serving  man,  carrier,  or  whomsoever 
he  met  first.  Sometimes  he  did  ex  insperato  give  a  poor  fellow 
money,  to  see  how  he  would  look,  or  on  set  purpose  lose  his 
purse  as  he  went,  to  watch  who  found  tt,  and  withall  how  be 
would  be  affected ;  and  with  such  objects  he  was  much  delighted. 
Many  such  tricks  are  ordinarily  put  in  practice  by  great  men, 
to  exhilarate  themselves  and  others;  all  which  are  harmless 
jests,  and  have  their  good  uses. 

But,  amongst  those  exercises,  or  recreations  of  the  minde 
within  doors,  there  is  none  so  general!,  so  aptly  to  be  applyed 
to  all  sorts  of  men,  so  fit  and  proper  to  expel)  idleness  and  me- 
lancholy, as  that  of  study.  Studta  seneclutem  oldectanl,  ado- 
lescentiam  alunt,  secundas  res  omant,  adversis  per/ttgitmi  et 
solatium  prisbent,  domi  delectanl,  Sfc.  find  the  rest  in  TuUy 
pro  Archid  Poetd.  What  so  full  of  content,  as  to  read,  walke, 
and  see  mappes,  pictures,  statues,  jewels,  marbles,  which  some 
60  much  magnifie,  as  those  that  Phidias  made  of  old,  so  exqui- 
site and  pleasing  to  be  beheld,  that  (as  ^  Chrysostome  thinketh) 
if  any  man  be  sickly,  troubled  in  minde,  or  that  cannot  sleep 
for  grieje,  and  shall  but  stand  over  against  one  of  Phidias 
images,  he  will  forget  all  care,  or  ■whatsoever  else  may  molest 
him,  in  an  instant?  There  be  those  as  much  taken  with 
Michael  Angelos,  Raphael  d'Urbinos,  Francesco  Francias 
pieces,  and  many  of  those  Itahan  and  Dutch  painters,  which 
were  excellent  in  their  ages;  and  esteem  of  it  as  a  most 
pleasing  sight,  to  view  those  neat  architectures,  devices, 
sculchions,  coats  of  armes,  read  such  bookes,  to  peruse  old 
Coynes  of  severall  sorts  in  a  fair  gallery;  artiBciall  works,  per- 
^)ective  glasses,  old  reliques,  Koman  antiquities,  variety  of 
colours.  A  good  picture  is  falsa  Veritas,  et  mvta  poesis: 
and  though  (as  "Vives  saith)  artificialia  delectant,  sed  max 
fastidimus,  artificiall  toyes  please  but  for  a  time;  yet  who  is 
he  that  will  not  be  moved  with  them  for  the  present  ?  When 
Achilles  was  tormented  and  sad  for  the  loss  of  his  dear  friend 
Patroclus,  his  mother  Thetis  brought  him  a  most  elaborate  and 
curious  buckler  made  by  Vulcan,  in  which  were  engraven  sun, 
moon,  stars,  planets,  sea,  land,  men  fighting,  runnmg,  riding, 
n  scolding,  hib,daleS]towns,casUes,brjoks,  rivers,  trees, 


>  Hen.  Stephan.  pneTtt.  Heiodott.  '  Orat.  12.  Siquiiininio  fuerit  Bffliclut 

t  Kger,  nee  lomaum  idniiiteBi,  it  mihi  Ttdelut.  c  irgjone  tuiii  talii  imaginii, 
liTiKi   DTnniuin    poiKi   qiUB    huinaiUG   TilK   Uracil'  n    diffinlia  accjilere  ulent. 
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&c.  with  many  pretty  landskips,  and  perspective  pieces;  with 
sight  of  which  he  was  infinitely  deiightcxl,  and  much  eased 
of  his  grief. 

*  Continuo  eo  spectaculo  captus,  delenito  mcerore, 
Oblectabatur,  in  manibus  tenens  Dei  splendida  dona. 

Who  will  not  be  affected  so  in  like  case,  or  to  see  those  wel- 
fnrnished  cloisters  and  galleries  of  those  Roman  cardinals,  so 
richly  stored  with  all  modern  pictures,  old  statues  and  anti- 

auities?  Cum  se  spectando  recreet  simtd  et  legendoy  to  see 
leir  pictures  alone,  and  tead  the  description,  as  ^  Boissardus 
well  addes,  whom  will  it  not  affect  ?  which  Bozius,  Pomponia<( 
Lfffitus,  Marlianus,  Schottus,  Cavelerius,  Ligorius,  &c.  and  he 
himself  hath  well  performed  of  late.  Or  in  some  princes 
cabinets,  like  thlt  of  the  great  dukes  in  Florence,  of  Felix 
Platerus  in  Brasil,  or  noblemens  houses,  to  see  such  variety 
of  attires,  faces,  so  many,  so  rare,  and  such  exquisite  peeces, 
of  men,  birds,  beasts,  &c.  to  see  those  excellent  landskips, 
Dutch-works,  and  curious  cuts  of  Sadlier  of  Prage,  Albertus 
Durer,  Goltzius,  Urintes,  8cc.  such  pleasant  peeces  of  perspec- 
tive, Indian  pictures  made  of  feathers,  China  works,  frames, 
thaumaturgical  motions,  exotick  toyes,  &c.  Who  is  he  that 
is  now  wholly  overcome  with  idleness,  or  otherwise  involved 
in  a  labyrinth  of  worldly  cares,  troubles,  and  discontents, 
that  will  not  be  much  lightned  in  his  mind  by  reading  of 
s<Nne  inticing  story,  true  or  fained,  where,  as  in  a  glass,  he 
shall  observe  what  our  forefathers  have  done,  the  beginnings, 
ruins,  fals,  periods  of  common-wealths,  private  mens  actions 
displayed  to  the  life,  &c.  ?  *=  Plutarch  therefore  cals  them  se- 
cundas  mensas  et  bellaria^  the  second  course  and  junkets,  be- 
cause they  were  usually  read  at  noblemens  feasts.  Who  is  not 
earnestly  affected  with  a  passionate  speech,  well  penned,  an 
elegant  poem,  or  some  pleasant  betwitching  discourse,  like  that 
of  **  Heliodorus,  vbi  oblectatio  qucedam  placide  Jluit^  am 
hilaritate  conjuncta  ?  Julian  the  Apostate  was  so  taken  with 
an  oration  of  Libanius  the  sophister,  that,  as  he  confesseth, 
he  could  not  be  quiet  till  he  had  read  it  all  out  Legi  ora^ 
tionem  tuam  magrid  ex  parte^  kestemd  die  ante  prandium: 
pransus  vero  sine  tdld  intermissione  totam  absolvi.  O  argt*" 
menta  !  O  compositionem  /  I  may  say  the  same  of  thJs  or  that 
pleasing  tract,  which  will  draw  his  attention  along  with  it  To 
most  kind  of  men  it  is  an  extraordinary  ddight  to  study.  For 
what  a  world  of  books  offers  itself,  in  all  subjects,  arts,  and 


•  Iliad.  19.  ^  Topogr.Rom.  part  I.  '  Quod  herouin  cenyivtis  kgi 

solitae.  «*  Melancthon,  dc  Heliodoro. 
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sciences,  to  the  sweet  cont«it  nntl  capacity  of  the  reader?  In 
arithmetick,  geometry,  perspective,  opticK,  astronomy,  archi- 
tecture, sctdpturd,  picturd,  of  which  so  many  and  such  elabo- 
rate treatiiies  are  of  late  written:  in  mecbanicks  and  their 
mvsteriee,  military  mattery  navigation,  *  riding  of  horses, 
''fencing,  swimming,  gardening,  plan^g,  great  tomes  of  hus- 
bandry, cookery,  Taulconry,  hunting,  fishing,  fowling,  &c. 
with  exquisite  pictures  of  all  sports,  games,  and  what  not?  In 
musick,  mctaphysicks,  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  philo* 
logie,  in  policy,  heraldry,  genealogy,  chronology,  &c.they  afford 
great  tomes,  or  those  studies  of"  antiquity,  &c  et  **  quid  subltlius 
arithmeticis  inventitntibus  ?  quid  jucundius  musicis  rationibus  ? 
qmd  divinius  astronomicis?  quid  rectius  eeometricis  denum~ 
strationibus ?  What  so  sure,  what  so  pleasant?  He  that 
shall  but  see  that  geometrical  tower  of  Garezcnda  at  Bologne 
in  Italy,  the  steeple  and  clock  at  Strssborough,  will  admire  the 
e£^U  of  art,  orthatengineof  Archimedes  to  remove  the  earth 
itself,  if  he  had  but  a  place  to  fasten  his  instrument;  Archimedis 
cochiea,  and  rare  devises  to  corrivate  waters,  musick  instru- 
ments, and  trisyllable  echoes  again,  again,  and  again  repeated, 
with  miriades  cu  such.  What  vast  tomes  are  extant  in  law,  phy- 
sick,  and  divinity,  for  profit,  pleasure,  practice,  speculation,  in 
verse  or  prose,  &c  ?  their  names  alone  are  the  subject  of  whole 
volumes :  we  have  thousands  of  authors  of  all  sorts,  many  great 
hbraries  full  well  furnished,  like  so  many  dishes  of  meat,  served 
out  for  several  palates ;  and  he  Is  a  very  block  that  is  aflected 
with  none  of  them.  Some  take  on  infinite  delight  to  study  the 
very  languages  wherein  these  hooks  are  written,  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Syriack,  Chalde,  Arabick,  &c.  Me  thinks  it  would  please 
any  man  to  look  upon  a  geographical  map,  [*  suavi  animum  de- 
lectatione  allicere,  ob  incredibtleni  rerwn  varietatem  etjucun- 
ditateiK,  et  ad  pleniorem  mi  cognitionem  excitare)  choro- 
graphical,  topographical  delineations ;  to  behold,  as  it  were, 
all  the  remote  provinces,  towns,  cities  of  the  world,  and  never 
to  go  forth  of  the  limits  of  bis  study ;  to  measure,  by  the  scale 
and  compasse,  their  extent,  distance,  examine  their  site. 
Charles  the  great  (as  Fiatina  writes)  had  three  faire  silver 
tables,  in  one  of  which  superficies  was  a  large  map  of  Constan- 
tinople, in  the  second  Rome  neatly  engraved,  in  the  third  an 
exquisite  description  of  the  whole  world ;  and  much  delight 
he  took  in  them.     What  greater  pleasure  can  there  now  or. 


'  Plurinei.  i*  ThibsulL  '  Ai.  in  tnvclltng,  Ibereit  go  funvard  and 

look  before  them,  in  antiqiiuy  >loi>e  lo«ki  cound  AoiA  him,  tedng  Ihiogi  put,  Ac. 
hath  >  complcat  botizoa,  Janiu  Bifront.  '  Curdin.  '  Uondiiu,  pnefat. 
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than  to  view  those  elaborate  maps  of  Ortelius,  *  Mercator, 
Hondius,  &a  to  peruse  those  books  of  cities,  put  out  by 
Braunus,  and  Hosenbergius  ?  to  read  those  exquisite  descrip- 
tions of  Maginus,  Munster,  Herrera,  Laet,  Merula,  Boterus, 
Leander  Albertus,  Camden,  Leo  Afer,  Adricomius,  Nic.  Ger- 
belius,  &c.  ?  those  famous  expeditions  of  Christoph.  Cohim- 
bus,  Americus  Vesputius,  Marcus  Polus  the  Venetian,  Lod. 
Vertomannus,  Aloysius  Cadamustus,  &c.?  those  accurate 
diaries  of  Portugals,  Hollanders,  of  Bartison,  Oliver  a  Nort, 
&c.  Hacluits  voyages,  Pet.  Martyrs  Decades,  Benzo,  Lerius, 
Linschotens  relations,  those  Hodoeporicons  of  Jod.  a  Meggen, 
Brocarde  the  monke,  Bredenbachius,  Jo.  Dublinius,  Sands, 
&c.  to  Jerusalem,  Egypt,  and  other  remote  places  of  the 
world?  those  pleasant  itineraries  of  Paulus  Hentzerus,  Jodo- 
cus  Sincerus,  Dux  Polonus,  Sec.  to  read  Bellonius  observa- 
tions, P.  Gillius  his  survayes;  those  parts  of  America,  set  out, 
and  curiously  cut  in  pictures,  by  Fratres  a  Bry.  To  see  a  well 
cut  herbal,  hearbs,  trees,  flowers,  plants,  all  vegetals,  ex- 
pressed in  their  proper  colours  to  the  life,  as  that  of  Matthiolos 
upon  Dioscorides,  Delacampius,  Lobel,  Bauhinus,  and  that 
last  voluminous  and  mighty  herbal  of  Besler  of  Noremberge, 
wherein  almost  every  plant  is  to  his  own  bignesse.  To  see 
birds,  beasts,  and  fishes  of  the  sea,  spiders,  gnats,  serpents, 
flies,  &c.  all  creatures  set  out  by  the  same  art,  and  truly  ex- 
pressed in  lively  colours,  with  an  exact  description  of  their 
natures,  vertues,  qualities,  &c.  as  hath  been  accurately  per- 
formed by  ^lian,  Gesner,  Ulysses  Aldrovandus,  Bellonius 
Rondoletius,  Hippolytus  Salvianus,  &c.  ^  Jrcana  cceli^  na" 
turce  secreta^  ordinem  universi  scire^  majoris  felicitatis  d 
(lulcedinis  est,  quam  cogitatione  quis  assequi  possit,  atd  mor- 
talis  sperare.  What  more  pleasing  studies  can  there  be  than 
the  mathematicks,  theorick,  or  practick  parts?  as  to  survay 
land,  make  maps,  models,  dials,  &c.  witli  which  I  was  ever 
much  delighted  my  self.  Talis  est  matkematum  pulchritudOf 
(saith  ^  Plutarch)  tit  his  itidignum  sit  dimtiarum  phaleras 
istas  et  Indlas  et  puellaria  spectaada  comparari ;  such  is  the 
excellency  of  these  studies,  that  all  those  ornaments  and 
childish  bubbles  of  wealth  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  to 
them :  crede  mihi,  {'^  saith  one)  exstingui  dulce  erit  niaihema- 
iicarum  artium  studio ,-  I  could  even  live  and  die  with  such 
meditations,  *and  take  more  delight,  true  content  of  mind  in 
/  them,  thaii  thou  hast  In  all  thy  wealth  and  sport,  how  rich 
soever  thou  art.  And,  as  ^Cardan  well  seconds  me,  honorifiam 

■  Atlas  Geog.  >•  Cardan.  «  Lib.  de  ciipid.  divititnim.  ^  Lwn. 

Diggs,  pnefat  ad  perpet  progno&t.  «  Jf  lus  eapio  voluptatis,  &c  '  la 
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joagis  est  et  gloriosum  hoc  intdligtre,  quam  provinciis 
prteesse,  formosam  aut  ditem  juoenem  esse.  The  like  plea- 
sure there  is  in  all  other  studies,  to  such  as  are  truly  addicted 
to  them:  'ea  suavitas,  (one  holdti)  ut,  cum  quis  ea  degusta- 
verit,  quasi  poadis  t'irceis  captus,  rum  possil  unquam  ab  illis 
divelti :  the  like  sweetnesse,  which,  as  Circes  cup,  bewitcheth 
a  student,  he  cannot  leave  off,  as  well  may  witnesse  those 
many  laborious  houres,  dayes,  and  nights,  spent  in  the  vo- 
luminous treatises  written  by  them ;  the  same  content.  ''  Julius 
Scaliger  was  so  much  afiecled  with  poetry,  that  he  brake  out 
into  a  pathettcal  protestation,  he  had  rather  be  the  author  c^ 
IS  verses  in  Lucian,  or  such  an  ode  in  '  Horace,  than  empe- 
rour  of  Germany.  **  Nicholas  Gerbelius,  that  good  old  man, 
was  so  much  ravished  with  a  few  Greek  authors  restored  to 
light,  with  hope  and  desire  of  enjoyine  the  rest,  that  he  ex- 
claims forthwith,  AraMbus  atque  Indts  omnibus  erimus  di- 
tiores,  we  shall  be  richer  than  all  the  Arabick  or  Indian 
princes;  of  such  'esteem  they  were  with  him,  incomparable 
worth  and  value.  Seneca  prefers  Zeno  and  Cbrysippus,  two 
doting  Stoicks,  (be  was  so  much  enamoured  on  their  works) 
b^ore  any  prince  ur  general  of  an  army ,-  and  Orontius  the 
mathematician  so  far  admires  Archimedes,  tliat  he  cals  him, 
divinum  et  homine  Tnajorem,  a  petty  god,  more  than  a  man; 
and  well  he  might,  for  ought  I  see,  if  you  respect  &me  or 
worth.  FindaruB  of  Thebes  is  as  much  renowned  for  bis 
poems,  as  Epaminondas,  Pelopidas,  Hercules,  or  Bacchus,  his 
fellow  citizens,  for  their  warlike  actions;  et  si  Jamam  respi- 
cias,  non  pauciores  Aristotelis  quam  Alexandri  memineruni: 
(as  Cardan  notes)  Aristotle  is  more  known  than  Alexander ; 
for  we  have  a  bare  relation  of  Alexanders  deeds ;  but  Aristotle 
toius  vivit  in  monumentis,  is  whole  in  his  works :  yet  I 
stand  not  upon  this;  the  delight  is  it,  which  I  aim  at;  so 
great  pleasure,  such  sweet  content  there  is  in  study.  'King 
James,  1605,  when  he  came  to  see  our  university  of  Oxford, 
and,  amongst  other  tedifices,  now  went  to  view  that  famous  li- 
brary, renewed  by  S',  Thomas  Bodley,  in  imitation  of  Alexan- 
der, at  his  departure  brake  out  into  that  noble  speech,  If  1  were 
not  a  king,  I  would  be  a  univeraity  man:  s  and  if  it  mere  so 
that  J  must  be  a  prisoner,  if  I  might  have  my  wish,  I  toould 
desire  to  have  no  other  prison  titan  that  Horary,  and  to  be 
chained  together  •miih  so  mam/  good  authors,  et  mortuis  ma~ 

•  Cardin.  pncfit.  renim  nriet.  '  Poetlcet  lib.  'Lib. 3.  Ode!). 

Dopec  gnitu  (ran  lib!,  &c.  '  D«  PFlupapDCi.  lib.  S.  dncrip.  Gnec.  *  Quoi 

li intern  bibereiRUt,  Diiboni!  quu  opa,  quoi  tbruuniitvDeranuai  ''Iiui.-k 

Wak^  Ritun  reguntei.  ■  Si  uaquim  mihi  ia  fatii  lil,  ut  ciplivui  ducir,  ti 

niihi  duetur  optio,  \>oe  cuperGm  nrcire  concludi,  liia  rueuli  ilUgui,  cum  iiitet  op- 
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gislris.    So  sweet  is  the  deliffht  of  study,  the  more  leamiog 
they  have,  (as  he  that  hath  a  dropsie,  the  more  he  drioks,  the 
.  thirstier  he  is)  the  more  they  covet  to  learn ;  and  the  last  day  is 
prioris  discipidus ;  harsh  at  first  learning  is;  radices  amar^^ 
huifhictus  dulces,  according  to  that  of  Isocrates,  pleasant  at 
last;  the  longer  they  live,  the  more  they  are  enamoured  with 
the  Muses.  N^ieinsius,  the  keeper  of  the  library  at  Leiden  in 
Holland)  was  mewed  up  in  it  all  the  year  long;  and  diat 
which  to  thy  thinking  should  have  bred  a  loathing,  caused  in 
him  a  greater  liking.    "  /  no  sootier  (saith  he)  come  into  the  li' 
brafy,   but  I  bolt  the  door  to  me^  excluding  histj  ambition^ 
Avarice^    and  all   such   viceSj    whose   nurse  is   Idlenesse  the 
mother  of  Ignorance^  and  Melancholy  her  self;  and  in  the 
very  lap  of  eternity ^  amongst  so  many  divine  souls^  I  take  my 
seatf  with  so  Iqfiy  a  spirit  and  sweet  content,  that  I  pitty  all 
our  great  ones,  and  rich  men,  that  know  not  this  happinesse. 
1  am  not  ignorant  in  the  mean  time  (notwithstanding  diis 
which  I  have  said)  how  barbarously  and  basely  for  the  most 
part  our  ruder  gentry  esteem  of  libraries  and  books,  how  they 
neglect  and  contemn  so  great  a  treasure,  so  inestimable  a  b»- 
nrat,  as  ^sops  cock  did  the  jewel  he  found  in  the  dunghil ; 
and  all  through  error,  ignorance,  and  want  of  educaticm.  And 
*tis  a  wonder  withal  to  observe  how  much  they  will  vainly  cast 
away  in  unnecessary  expences,  quot  modis  pereant  (saith  ^  Eras* 
mus)  magnatibus  pecunia^  quantum  absumant  atea,  scorta,  com^ 
potationesj  prqfectiones  non  necessariie^  pomptt,  bella  quasita^ 
amUtiOf  colaj:,  tnorio^  ludio,  4^.  what  in  hawkes,  hounds,  law- 
suits, vain  buildine,  gurmundizing,  drinking,  sports,  playes,pas 
times,  &c.  If  a  well-minded  man  to  the  Muses  would  sue  to  some 
of  them  for  an  exhibition,  to  the  farther  maintenance  or  in* 
lai:gement  of  such  a  work,  be  it  college,  lecture,  library,  or 
whatsoever  else  may  tend  to  the  advancement  of  learnin|^ 
tfae^  are  so  unwilling,  so  averse,  they  had  rather  see  these 
which  are  already  with  such  cost  and  care  erected,  utterly 
ruined,  demolished,  or  otherwise  employed ;  for  they  repine^ 
many,  and  grudge  at  such  gifts  and  revenews  so  bestowed: 
and  therefore  it  were  in  vain,  as  Erasmus  well  notes,  vdabUs, 
vel  a  negotiatoribus  qui  se  Mammome  dedideruntj  improbum 
Jartasse  tale  qffUnum  exigere,  to  solicite  or  aske  any  tning  of 
such  men  (that  are,  likdy,  damn*d  to  riches)  to  this  purpoaek 
For  my  part,  I  pity  these  men ;  stultosjubeo  esse  Ubenter;  kt 


*  Epitt  Primiero.  Plerumque  in  qui  skno)  ac  pedem  posui,  foribvt 
obdo ;  ambitioDcm  autem,  tiiK>refn,libidiiieiDy  Ac.  eidodo,  qaorum  parau  est  %m¥«» 
fanperitia  nutrix;  et  in  ipio  ctamStatis  gremio,  inter  tot  illualret  animaa  tedoB  villi 
sumo,  cum  ingenti  quidem  aniroo,  ut  lubinde  magnatum  me  roiaerett,  qui  fblichatcfli 
hanc  ignorant.  *>  Chil.  2.  Cent.  I .  adag.  I . 
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them  go  as  tbey  are,  in  the  catalogue  of  IsDoramtu.  How 
much,  tm  the  other  side,  are  we  all  Dound,  uiat  are  achoUwi, 
to  tfaoee  munificent  Ptolemies,  boundtull  Maeceoatea,  heroi- 

call  patrons,  divine  ^irits,  *  qui  nobis  hxc  otia  fe- 

cerunt .-    namque    erit    iUe    mihi   semper    Dem that 

have  provided  for  us  so  many  well  furnished  libraries,  as 
well  in  our  publike  academies  in  most  cities,  as  in  our  private 
colleges  r  How  shall  I  remember  ''  &.  Thomas  Bodley, 
amonnt  the  rest,  "Otho  Nicholson,  and  the  right  rev^ 
rend  John  Williams  lord  bishop  of  Lancolne,  (with  many 
odter  pious  acts)  who,  besides  that  at  S*.  Johns  college  ia 
Cambridge,  that  in  Westminster,  is  now  likewise  in  JUri  with 
a  library  at  Lincolne  (a  noble  president  for  all  corporate  towns 
and  cities  to  imitate)  0  quern  te  mewioremt  vir  iliustrissimeT 
quibus  elfjgiis  F  but  to  my  taslce  again. 

Whosoever  he  is,  therefore,  that  is  overrun  with  solitariness, 
ca  carried  away  with  pleasing  melancholy  and  vain  conceits, 
and  for  want  of  tmployment  knows  not  how  to  spend  bis 
time,  or  crucified  with  worldly  care,  I  can  prescribe  btm  no 
better  remedy  than  thia  of  study,  to  compose  himself  to  the 
learning  of  some  art  or  science;  providea  alwayes  that  his 
malady  proceed  not  from  overmuch  study ;  for  in  such  cases 
he  adoes  fuell  to  the  fire;  and  nothing  can  be  more  pernicious. 
Let  him  take  heed  he  do  not  overstretch  his  wits,  and  make  a  ' 
skeleton  of  bimt^t';  or  such  inamoratoes  as  read  nothing  but 
play-books,  idle  poems,  jests,  Amadis  de  Gaul,  the  Kni^t  of 
the  San,  the  Seven  Champicms,  Palmerin  de  Oliva,  Huon  of 
Burdeaux,  &c.  Such  many  times  prove  in  the  end  as  mad 
as  Don  Quixot  Study  is  only  prescribed  to  those  that  are 
otherwise  idle,  troBbledmminde,orcarried  headlong  with  vain 
thoughts  and  imaginations,  to  distnuA  their  cc^tatitms,  (al- 
though variety  of  study,  or  some  serious  subject,  would  do  the 
former  no  harm)  and  divert  their  continuaU  meditatitms  an* 
other  way.  Nothing  in  this  case  better  than  study;  semper 
aliquid  memoriter  e£scant,  saith  Piso ;  let  them  learn  some- 
thing  without  book,  transcribe,  translate,  &c.  read  the  scrip- 
tures, which  Hyperius  {lib.  1.  de  quotid.  script.  Ucfol.  77) 
htJds  available  cm  it  selif:  ^  the  mind  is  ere^ed  there(»f  from 
ail  worldly  careSi  and  hath  mvcH  quiet  and  tranquilliti/ :  for, 
«s  *  Austin  well  hath  it,  'tis  scientia  scienttarum,  omni  meiie 
dxdcior,  omni  pane  suavior,  omni  vino  kilarior :  'tis  the  best 
nepenthest  surest  cordiall,   sweetest  alterative,  present'st.  di- 

•Vii(.ack(.  I.  ^  FoUBdn  of  OUT  puUiln  libnry  in  OxoD.   .  '  Ourt 

ia  CbclM-ckuithi  Oxon.  *  AabBu*  IctUv  inde  ■  cum,  mulli  qviMe  el  tmi- 

fuintUtB  tcamt.  '  Ser.  3S.  ad  Fnim  Eran. 
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verier:  for  neither,  as  " Chrysostome  well  adds,  those  boughs 
and  leaves  of  trees  'which  are  plashed  for  cattle  to  stand  loi- 
der^  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  in  summer^  so  much  refresh  them 
'with  their  acceptable  shade^  as  the  reading  of  the  scripture 
doth  recreate  and  cornfyrt  a  distressed  soul,  in  sorrow  and  af' 
JUction.  Paul  bids  pray  continually ;  quod  cibus  corporis 
y lectio  aninue  facit, '  saith  Seneca ;  as  meat  is  to  tlie  body, 
^  such  is  reading  to  the  soul  **  To  be  at  leosure  withotit  books 
is  another  hell,  and  to  be  buried  alive.  **  Cardan  cals  a  li- 
brary the  physick  of  the  soul ;  ^  divine  authors  fortijie  the 
mindy  make  men  bold  and  constant .-  and  (as  Hyperius  adds) 
godly  conference  iDiU  not  permit  the  mind  to  be  tortured  'with 
absurd  cogitations.  Rhasis  injoynes  continuall  conference  to 
such  melancholy  men,  perpetuall  discourse  of  some  history, 
tale,  poem,  news,  &c.  cdtemos  sermones  edere  ac  bibere, 
ceque  juamdum  quam  cibus,  sive  potus,  which  feeds  the 
mmde,  as  meat  and  drink  doth  the  body,  and  pleaseth  as 
much :  and  therefore  the  said  Rhasis,  not  without  good  cause, 
would  have  some  body  still  talke  seriously,  or  dispute  with 
them,  and  sometimes  *  to  caxnl  and  'wrangle  (so  that  it  break 
not  out  to  a  violent  perturbation) ;  for  such  altercation  is  like 
stirring  of  a  dead  fire,  to  make  it  bum  afresh :  it  whets  »i 
dull  spirit,  and.  'will  not  suffer  the  minde  to  be  drowned  in  those 
profound  cogitations,  *whtch  melancholy  men  are  commonly 
troubled  with.  *  Ferdinand  and  Alphonsus,  kines  of  Arragon 
and  Sicily,  were  both  cured  by  reading  the  history,  one  of 
Curtius,  the  other  of  Livy,  when  no  prescribed, physick  would 
take  place.  ^  Camerarius  relates  as  much  of  Laurence  Me- 
dices.  Heathen  philosophers  are  so  full  of  divine  precepts  in 
this  kinde,  that,  as  some  think,  they  alone  are  able  to  settle 
a  distressed  mind  — 

(*Sunt  verba  et  voce«,  quibus  luinc  lenire  dolorern,  &c. 

Epictetus,  Plutarch,  and  Seneca.  Qualis  ille .'  quce  tela,  saith 
Lipsius,  adveisus  omnes  animi  casus,  administrat,  et  ipsam 
mortem !  quomodo  vitia  eripit,  infert  'oirtutes  I  when  I  read 
Seneca,  'me  thinks  I  am  beyond  all  humane  fortunes,  on  the 
top  of  an  hiU  above  mortalitie.     Plutarch  saith  as  much  of 

■  Hom.  4.  de  pcenttentia.     Nam   neque  arborum  comae,  pro  pecorum  tnguns 
•    fractse,  roeridie  per  aestatem   opUbilem  exhibentes  umbram,  oves  iu  refichiot,  te 
•cripturarum  lectio  a£9ictas  angore  animas  solatur  et  recreat.  ^  Otium  not 

literii  mors  est,  et  vivi  hominis  sepultura.  Seneca.  <  Cap.  99.  L  57»  de 

rer.  var.  ^  Fortem  reddunt  animum  et  constantem ;  et  pium  ocdloquium  noo 

perroittit  animum  absurdi  cc^tatione  torqueri.  *  Altercatiombus  utantur, 

que  non  permittunt  animum  tubmergi  profundis  cogitationibus,  de  quibus  otioac 
CQgitatf  et  trisutur  in  iis.  ^  Bodin.  pne^.  ad  meth.  hist.  g  Opcrura 

subcis.  eap.  1 5.  ^  Hor.  ^  Fatendum  est,  cacumine  (Nympi  conatitutw  niUii 

▼ideor,  supra  Tentos  et  proccUas,  et  omnes  res  bumanas. 
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Homer ;  for  which  cause,  belike,  NiceraUis,  in  Xenophon,  was 
made  by  his  parents  to  con  Homers  Iliads  and  Odysses  without 
book,  ut  in  vititm  bonum  axideret,  as  well  to  make  him  a  good 
and  honest  wan,  as  to  avoid  idleness.  If  this  comfort  may 
be  «>t  by  philosophy,  what  shall  be  had  from  divini^?  What 
sbaS  Austin,  Cyprian,  Gregory,  Bernards  divine  meditations, 
affi>rd  usf 

Qui,  q'i!d  sit  pulchrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quidnon, 
Plenius  et  melius  Clirysippo  et  Crantore  dicunt. 

Nay  what  shall  the  scripture  it  self,  which  is  like  an  apothe- 
caries shop,  wherein  are  all  remedies  for  all  infirmities  of  minde, 
purgatives,  cordials,  alteratives,  corroboratives,  lenitives,  &c.? 
Every  disease  of  the  sord,  saith  "Austin,  Aath  a  peculiar  medi~ 
cine  in  the  scripture ,-  this  oneh/  is  regmred,  that  the  sick  Ttum 
take  the  potion  which  God  hath  already  tempered.  "Gregory 
calls  it  a  glass  wherein  we  may  see  all  ow  infirmities;  ignitttm 
collamtium,  Psalm  119,  140;  '^Origen,  acfaarme.  And  there- 
tore  Hierome  prescribes  Rusticus  the  monke,  ^corUinualfy  to 
read  the  scriplrtre,  and  to  meditate  on  that  which  he  hath  read; 
Jbr,  as  mastication  is  to  meat,  so  is  meditation  on  that  which  we 
read.  I  would,  for  these  causes,  wish  him  that  is  melancholy, 
to  use  both  humane  and  divine  authors,  voluntarily  to  impose 
some  taske  upon  himself,  to  divert  his  melancholy  tnoughta ;  to 
study  the  art  of  ipemorj-,  t^osmus  Rosselius,  Pet.  Ravennas^ 
>'cenkeliuK  delectus,  or  practise  brachygraphy,  &c.  that  will  ask 
ngrsntdetile  of  attention:  or  let  him  demonstrate  a  propoeitioB 
in  Euctide  in  his  five  last  books,  extract  a  square  root,  or  studie 
algebra  i  than  which,  as  'Clavius  holds,  m  all  humane  disci- 
plines, nothing  can  be  more  excellent  and  pleasant,  so  abstruse 
and  recondite,  so  bewitching,  so  miraculous,  so  ravishing,  so  easie 
withall,  andfiiU  of  delight,  omnem  humanum  caption  superOre 
videtur.  By  this  means  you  may  define  ex  unmte  leonem,  as  the 
diverbe  is,  by  his  thumb  alone  tne  bigness  of  Hercules,  or  the 
nnie  dimensions  of  the  great  'Colossus,  Solomons  temple,  and 
Uomitians  amphitheater,  out  of  a  little  part.  By  this  art  you 
may  contonplate  the  variation  of  the  23  letters,  which  may  be 
so  infinitely  varied,  that  the  words  complicated  and  deduced 
thence  will  not  be  contained  within  the  compass  of  the  firma- 


■  In  Pi.  36.  Oinnii  marbiu  uimi  in  uripturi hibet  niedicitiun  ;  tintum  opiu Ml,  at 
qui  lit  xger,  Don  recuKt  poliDnem  quun  Dnia  tcinpeniviL  ''  In  monl.  tptnliiin 

quo  Hoi  intueri  aiiiimiu.  '  Ham.  2B.  Ut  inonutlone  «inu  Aigatnr,  iulecdon* 

ntluin.  *  Itenim  atque  ilenua  moneo,  ut  uiniiis  laene  imptune  IcctJone  ne- 

eupeb     Mulicit  divinuiD  pabulum  meditilio.  '  Ad.  9.  d^iu  3.  dem.     Il 

di*ripGidi  humania  nihil  pneitantiui  reperitur :  quippe  ninculk  quKdam  DimtroTuai 

:.   . —   .._. _. j:.-     ..-.S    .:i.;i — :_.^  &dUt«t«    «    VoluplMa,   Ut,    4c 
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HMtit ;  ten  words  may  be  varied  40520  several!  wayes :  by  this 
art  you  may  examine  how  many  men  may  stand  one  by  an- 
other in  the  whole  superficies  of  the  earth:  some  say 
148456800000000,  assignando  singulis  passuni  quadratum; 
how  many  men,  supposing  all  the  world  as  nabitable  as  France, 
as  fruitfully  and  so  long  lived,  may  be  born  in  60000  years;  and 
so  may  you  demonstrate,  with  ''Archimedes,  how  many  sands 
the  mass  of  the  whole  world  might  contain,  if  all  sandy^  ifyoo 
did  but  first  know  how  much  a  small  cube  as  big  as  a  mustard- 
seed  might  hold ;  with  infinite  such.  But,  in  all  nature,  what  is 
there  so  stupend  as  to  examine  and  calculate  the  motion  of  the 
planets,  their  majgnitudes,  apogeums,  perigeums,  excentricides, 
now  &r  distant  from  the  earth,  the  bimess^  thickness,  compass 
of  the  firmament,  each  star,  with  their  diameters  and  circum- 
ference, apparent  area^  superficies^  by  those  curious  helps  of 
glasses,  astrolabes,  sextants,  quadrants,  of  which  Tycho  Brahein 
is  mechanicks,  opdcks  (^divine  opticks),  arithmetick,  geonie- 
try,  and  such  like  arts  and  instruments  ?  What  so  intricate,  and 
pleasing  withall,  as  to  peruse  and  practise  Heron  Alexandrinus 
works,  de  spiritalihmy  de  machints  beUicis,  de  machind  se  mo- 
ventef  Jordani  Nemorarii  de  ponderibus  proposit.  13.  that  plea- 
aant  tract  of  MachometesBragdedinus^tf^p^yfrfifrum  dixnsimi- 
buSy  ApoUonius  Conicks,  or  Commandinus  labours  in  that  kinde, 
de  centra  gravitatisj  with  many  such  geometricall  theorems,  and 
problems?  Those  rare  instruments  and  mechanical  inventions 
of  Jac  Bessonus,  and  Cardan  to  this  purpose,  with  many  such 
experiments  intimated  long  since  by  Rocer  Bacon  in  his  tract  de 
^Secretis  artis  et  natura^  as  to  itaake  a  chariot  to  move  sine  ani' 
^malij  diving  boats^  to  walk  on  the  water  by  art,  and  to  fly  in  the 
air,*  to  make  s^eral  cranes  and  pullies,  quibus  homo  trakat  adse 
miUe  homineSy  lift  up  and  remove  great  weights,  mils  to  move 
themselves,  Archytas  dove,  Albertus  brasen  head,  and  such 
thaumaturgical  works ;  but  especially  to  do  strange  miracles  by 
glasses,  of  which  Produs  and  Bacon  writ  of  old,  bumingglasses, 
multiplying  glasses,  perspectives,  vt  unus  homo  appareat  exer^ 
citusj  to  see  afar  off,  to  represent  bodies,  by  cylinders  and  con- 
caves, to  walk  in  the  air,  ut  veraciier  videani  (saith  Bacon) 
aurum  et  argentumj  et  quicquid  aliud  volunty  et,  quum  vettiajU 
ad  locum  visionis^  nihil  inveniant,  which  glasses  are  much  per- 
fiscted  of  late  by  Baptista  Porta  and  Galileus,  and  much  more  is 
promised  by  Maginus  and  Midorgius,  to  be  performed  in  this 
kinde.  Otacousticons  some  speak  of,  to  intend  hearing,  as  the 
other  do  sight;  Marcellus  Vrencken,  an  Hollander,  in  his  epistle 
to  Burgravius,  makes  mention  of  a  friend  of  his  that  is  abont  an 

'  Vide  Clavium,  in  com.  de  Sacrobosco.  >*  Distantias  ccclomm  tola  aptkt 

djjudicat  ^  Cap.  4  et  5. 
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instrument,  quo  videbit  qtue  in  altera  harizmite  sinl.  But  oar 
alchymists,  me  thinks,  and  Rosie-crow  men  afford  totiat  raritici. 
and  are  fuller  of  experiments:  they  can  make  gold,  separate  and 
alter  metals,  extract  oyls,  salts,  lees,  and  do  more  Strang  work* 
then  Geber,  Lullius,  Bacon,  or  any  of  those  ancients.  Crolliua 
hath  made,  after  his  master  Paracelsus,  ourumfidtHinatUy  or 
aurvm  voiaiiU,  which  shall  imitate  thunder  and  liffhtnin^  and 
crack  lowder  than  an  v  gun  powder;  Cornelius  Drible  a  perpetual 
motion,  inextin^ible  liffhts,  linum  non  ardent,  with  manv 
such  feaU:  see  his  book  de  naturd  elententorum,  besides  hail, 
wind,  snow,  thunder,  lightning,  &c.  those  strange  fire-work% 
devilish  pettards,  and  sDch  like  warlike  machinations  derived 
hence,  oi  which  read  Tartalea  and  others.  Ernestus  Burgra- 
vins,  a  disciple  of  Paracelsus,  hath  published  a  discourse^  in 
which  he  specifies  a  lamp  to  be  made  of  mans  blood,  Ivcema 
vita  et  mortis  index,  so  he  terms  it,  which,  chymically  prq>ared 
40  dnyes,  and  afterward  kept  in  a  glasses  shall  shew  ^1  the  acci- 
dents of  this  life;  si  lampas  hie  claruSf  tunc  homo  hiiaris  et 
santis  corpore  et  animoi  si  mbulosus  et  depreasus,  male  affici~ 
tur ;  et  sic  pro  statu  hominis  variatur,  onde  samptus  sanguts ; 
and,  which  is  most  wonderful,  it  dies  with  the  party;  cum  ho- 
mine  peril,  et  evatiescit  ,■  the  lamp,  and  the  man  whence  the 
blood  was  taken,  are  extinguished  together.  The  same  author 
hath  another  tract  of  Mumia  (all  out  as  vain  and  prodieioui  as 
the  first)  by  which  he  will  cure  most  diseases,  and  transier  tliem 
fi'oin  a  man  to  a  beast,  by  drawing  blood  from  one,  and  applying 
it  to  the  other,  vel  inplantam  derivare,  and  an  alexipharmacum 
(of  which  Roger  Bacon  of  old,  in  his  Tract,  deretardandd  senec- 
tute)  to  make  a  man  young  again,  live  three  or  foure  hundred 

Sirs :  besides  panaceas,  martial  amulets,  urwventum  armarium^ 
somes,  strange  extracts,  elixars,  and  such  like  magioo-mag- 
netical  cures.  Now  what  so  pleasing  can  there  be  us  the  epeeu- 
lation  of  these  things,  to  read  and  examine  such  experiments; 
or,  if  a  man  be  more  mathematically  nven,  to  calculate,  or  per- 
use Napiers  Lwarithmes,  or  those  tables  ofartificiall 'sines  and 
tangents,  not  long  since  set  out  by  mine  old  coll^ate  good 
friend,  and  late  f&low  student  of  Christ-church  in  Uxmrd, 
''  M.  Edmund  Gunter,  which  will  perform  that  by  addition  and 
subtraction  only,  which  heretofore  Resiomontanus  tables  did  bv 
multiplication  and  division,  or  those  elaborate  conclusions  of  his 
'sector,  quadrant,  and  crossestaffe?  Or  let  bim  that  is  melan- 
choly calculate  spherical  triangles,  square  a  circle,  cast  a  nati- 
vity, which  howsoever  some  taxe,  I  say  with  ''Garceeiu,  dabimta 
hoc  petulaniibus  ingeniis,  we  will  in  some  cases  allow:  or  let 
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him  make  an  epheroerides,  read  Suisset  the  calcalators  woriuy 
Scaliger  de  emendatione  tempontm,  and  Petavius  his  adversary, 
till  he  understand  them,  peruse  subtile  Scotus  and  Suarez  meta- 
physicks,  or  school  divinity,  Occam,  Thomas,  Entisberus,  Du- 
rand,  &c.  If  those  other  do  not  affect  him,  and  his  means  be 
great,  to  imploy  his  purse  and  fill  his  head,  he  may  go  find  the 
philosophers  stone ;  ne  may  apply  his  mind,  I  say,  to  heraldry, 
antiquity,  invent  impresses,  emblems;  make  epithalamiums, 
epitaphs,  el^ies,  epiffnimf^jpalindroma  epigrammata^anagrams, 
chronograms,  acrosticks  upon  his  friends  names;  orwrite a  com- 
ment on  Martianus  Capella,  TertuUian  depallio^  the  Nubian 
Seography,  or  upon  ^lia  Lalia  Criwis,  as  many  idle  fellowes 
ave  assayed ;  and  rather  than  do  nothing,  vary  a  *  verse  a  thou- 
sand waies  with  Putean,  so  torturing  his  wits,  or  as  Rainnerusof 
Luneburge,  ^2150  times  in  his  Proteus  Pdeticus^  or  Scaliger, 
Chrysolitnus,  Cleppisius,  and  others  have  in  like  sort  done.  If 
such  voluntary  tasks,  pleasure  and  delight,  or  crabbednesse  of 
these  studies,  will  not  yet  divert  their  idle  thoughts,  and  alienate 
their  imaginations,  they  must  be  compelled,  saith  Christophorus 
a  Vega,  cogi  debent^  l.  5.  c.  I*,  upon  some  mulct,  if  they  per- 
form it  not,  quod  ex  officio  incumoaty  loss  of  credit  or  disgrace, 
such  as  are  our  publike  university  exercises.  For,  as  he  that 
playes  for  nothing,  will  not  heed  nis  game ;  no  more  will  volun- 
tary imployment  so  thoroughly  afiect  a  student,  except  he  be 
very  intent  of  himself,  and  take  an  extraordinary  delight  in  the 
study,  about  which  he  is  conversant  It  should  be  ot  that  na- 
ture his  business,  which  volens  nolens  he  must  necessarily  under- 
go, and  without  great  loss,  mulct,  shame,  or  hindrance,  he  may 
not  omit 

Now  for  women,  instead  of  laborious  studies,  tliey  have  cu- 
rious needle-works,  cut  works,  spinning,  bone-lace,  and  many 
pretty  devices  of  their  own  msiking,  to  adorn  their  houses, 
cushions,  carpets,  chaires,  stools,  i^for  she  eats  not  the  bread  of 
idleness^  Prov.  31.  27.  qtuesivit  lanam  et  linum)  confections, 
conserves,  distillations,  &c.  which  they  shew  to  strangers. 

*^Ipsa  comes  prssesque  operis  venientibus  ultro 
Hospitibus  monstrare  soiet,  non  segnitcr  horas 
Contestata  sua$,  sed  nee  sibi  deperiissc. 

Which  to  her  guests  she  shews,  with  all  her  pelfe  : 
**  Thus  far  my  maids :  but  this  1  did  my  selfe.*' 

This  they  have  to  busie  themselves  about,  houshold  offices,  &c. 
''neat  gardens^  full  of  exotick,  versicolour,  diversly  varied,  sweet 

*  Tot  tibi  sunt  dotes,  Tirgo,  quot  sidera  ccelo.  ^  Da,  pie  Christe,  urbi  bona 

sit  pax  tempore  nostro.  *"  Chalouerua,  Lib.  9.  de  JEtep.  Ang.  '  Hortiis 

coronarius,  nedlcus,  et  culiuariusi  &c. 
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Uj^lgtelling  iIp:wi<tSr  and  plants  in  all  kinds,  which  they  are  most 
•;!/^il]hibitiou&  to  get,  curious  to  preserve  and  keep,  proud  to  posness, 
|-t'and' jnuch  many  tioies  brag  of.  Their  merry  meetings  and  fre- 
,;!  qV^t  visitations,  mutual  invitations  in  sood  towua,  I  voluntarily 
^^Q^iV^Ii'ch  are  so  much  in  use,  gossiping  among  the  meaner 
•v'SPi^Stc..  Old  folks  have  their  beads ;  ao  excellent  invention  to 
''tki^t^efu.  from  idleness,  that  are  by  nature  melancholy,  and 
••'-.  inist  all  affairs,  to  say  so  many  paiernosters,  avemarias,  creedn, 
'.ifil  were  not  prophane  and  superstitious.  In  a  word,  body  and 
^.'.'fnlqdjiiust  be  exercised,  not  one,  butboth,  andthatinamedio> 
■.i._.^n^y),  otherwise  it  will  cause  a  great  inconvenience.  If  the 
jl;'«.bn^.b^  overtired,  it  tires  the  mind,  lite  mind  oppressetb  die 
S^i^^ii^ria  with  students  it  oftentimes  falsout,  who  (as  'Plutarch 
C'^^^lfi^etryes.)  have  no  care  of  the  body,  but  compel  that  •which  is 
'^  if^i^^y  to  do  as  much  as  that  which  is  immortal .-  that  vJiich  is 
'f'.^f^hly,  as  that  which  is  etherial.  But  as  the  oxe,  tyred,  told 
'^■thi-camel  [both  serving  one  master)  that  refused  to  carry  some 
■.'."-jxtrt  of  his  burden,  before  it  were  long,  he  should  be  compelled  to 
iC'.cany  all  his  pack,  and  skin  to  boot  {which  6y  and  by,  the  are 
".l.Jteivg  dead.  Jell  out),  the  body  may  say  to  the  soul,  that  will  give 
^^  him  no  respite  or  remission:  a  little  afier,  an  ague,  vertigo, 
ffyj^fonttottption  seiseth  on  them  both ,-  all  hts  stuA/  is  omitted,  and 
.^,:th(nfmust  be  compelled  to  be  sick  together.  He  that  tenders  his 
,7.   own  good  estate  and  health,  must  let  them  draw  with  equal  yoke 

*  rbolh  alike,  Hhat  so  they  may  happily  enjoy  their  wished  health. 

■Tom.  I.  it  unit.  lumd.     Qui  rationnn  irorporii  nan  hibent.  ml  wgunt  moitilan 

unraartili,  tcrrolren]  Ktberex  Kqutkm  pnctUre  indiuliiuii.      CxMruni  ul  cunelo  tuu 

^     vniit.  quod  ei  boi  prfedtxent,  cum  eideui  KTrirent  domino,  et  pArle  onerit  leTtA  ilium 

*  '  fameliu  recuMuet,  piulu  poil  et  ipiiui  cntnn,  el  totum  onui  cwerEtur  geiUre  (quwl 
^^  mortuo  bore  impletuin),  iM  uiimo  ijuoque  contingit,  dam  ddaCigito  corpoii,  &«. 
.•■  .  ■■  Ul  puL'hmn  illam  et*matnlan  UBltalem  pncMcmiu. 
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MEMB.  V. 


A 


> 


Waking  and  terrible  dreams  rectified.  .  \'' 

S  waking,  that  hurts,  by  all  means,  must  be  avoided,  sosleeb, ! '  <! 
which  so  much  helps,  by  like  waies,  ^must  be  procured^  ^  '"\ 
nature  or  art,  inward  or  outward  medicines^  and  be  protraded  ^^^^ 
longer  than  ordinary^  if  it  may  be,  as  being  an  especiall  help:',  \ 
it  moystens  and  fattens  the  body,  concocts,  and  nelps  diges-  r.{S 
tion,  as  we  see  in  dormice,  and  those  Alpine  mice  that  skepj'>.1 
all  winter,  (which  Gesner  speaks  of)  when  they  are  so  found  *^:- 
sleeping  under  the  snow  in  the  dead  of  winter,  as  bt  as  butter.  •  * 
It  expels  cares,  pacifies  the  minde,  refresheth  the  weary  limbs  .>. 
after  long  work.  *    ;• 

^  Somne,  quies  rerum^  placidissime^  Somne,  DeoruiUy 
Pax  animi,  quem  cura  fugit,  qui  corpora,  ^uris 

Fessa  ministeriisy  mulces,  reparasque  labor!. 

•  »• 

Sleep,  rest  of  things^  O  pleasing  deity, 
Peace  of  the  soul,  which  cares  dost  crucifie. 
Weary  bodies  refresh  and  mollifie. 

The  chiefest  thing  in  all  physick  ^  Paracelsus  calls  it,  omnia 
arcana  gemmarum  superans  et  metaUorum,    .The  fittest  time  is 
"^txvo  or  three  hours  ajier  supper ^  when  us  the  meat  is  now  settled 
at  the  bottome  of  the  stomach ;  and  His  good  to  lie  on  the  right 
sidejirsty  because  at  that  site  the  liver  doth  rest  under  the  sto- 
mac\  not  molesting  any  way^  but  heating  him^  as  afire  doth  a   . ' 
kettle^  that  is  put  to  it.    jffter  the  first  sleeps  *tis  not  amiss  to  lie  " 
on  the  left  side^  that  the  meat  may  the  better  descend,  and  some-  '\\ 
times  again  on  the  belly,  but  never  on  the  back.     Seven  or  eight  ' . 
hours  is  a  competent  time  for  a  melancholy  man  to  rest,  as   . 
Crato  thinks ;  but,  as  some  do,  to  lie  in.  bed,  and  not  sleep,  a 
day,  or  half  a  day  together,  to  give  assent  to  pleasing  conceits 
and  vain  imaginations,  is  many  wayes  pernicious,     lo  procnjpe 
this  sweet  moistning  sleep,  it's  oest  to  take  away  the  occasions  (if 
it  be  possible)  that  hinder  it,  and  then  to  use  such  inward 
or  outward  remedies,  which  may  cause  it.     Constat  hodie  (saith 
Boissardus,  in  his  Tract  de  magid^  cap.  4)  multos  itafiucinari^ 

■  Interdicendc  vigUise ;  sooiiii  paoDo  longiores  concilandi.     Altomanu,  npb  7. 
Somnut  supn  modum  prodest,  quoTis  modo  conciliandus.  Pita        ^  Ovid.  '  Jn 

Hippoc.  Aphorit.  *  Crato»  cont.  21 .  lib.  2.  Duabut  tni  tribui  boris  poit  cceniBW 

quum  jam  dbus  ad  fundum  ventrkuli  resederit,  primum  super  ]atef«  deztro  quicKCB- 
dinn,  quod  in  tali  decubitu  jecur  tub  rentriculo  qnietcat,  non  gniTaiu^  aed  dbum  cakA- 
ciens,  perinde  ac  ignis  lebetem  qui  illi  admovetur;  post  primum  somnum,  quicacendum 
latere  8ini»tro»  &c. 
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vt  nodes  itUegras  exigaiU  ituomttes,  aamnd  inqutetudine  ani- 
momm  et  corporwn :  many  cannot  sleep  for  witches  and  &sci- 
natJons,  which  are  too  familiar  in  some  phicee :  they  call  it,  dare 
aUcui  malam  noctem.  But  tlie  ordinary  causes  are  heat  and  dry- 
ness, which  must  first  be  removed.  'Ahotanddrybrnia never 
sleeps  weU :  ^ief,  fears,  cares,  expectations,  anxieties,  creat  bu- 

'  Besses,  (''in  aurem  vtramqve  otiose  ut  dormiai)  and  all  violent 
perturlwtions  of  the  mind,  must  in  some  sort  be  qualified,  before 
we  can  hope  for  any  good  repose.     He  that  sle^s  in  the  day 

-  time,  or  is  in  suspense,  tear,  any  way  troubled  in  minde,  or  goes 
to  bed  upon  a  full  'stomack,  may  never  hope  for  quiet  rest  in 

'  the  night,  Necfnim  meritoria  somnos  admittunt,  as  the  ''poet 
with :  innes  and  such  like  troublesome  places  are  not  for  sleep ; 
one  calls  ostler,  another  tapster ;  one  ct^es  and  shouts,  another 
sings,  whoupes,  hollows, 

'absentem  cantat  amicam, 

Mult&  prolutos  vappft,  nauta  atqiie  viator. 

Who,  not  accustomed  to  such  noyses,  can  sleep  amongst  them? 
He  that  will  intend  to  take  his  rest,  must  go  to  bed  eutimo  securo, 
qtiieto,  et  libera,  with  a '  secure  and  composed  minde,  in  a  quiet 
place; 

(Omnia  noctis  erunt  placi^u  compdita  tjuietej 

and  if  that  will  not  serve,  or  may  not  be  obtained,  to  seek  then 
such  means  as  are  requidte :  to  lye  in  clean  linnen  and  sweet : 
before  he  goes  to  bed,  or  in  bed,  to  hear  *  sweet  musick, 
(which  Ficinus  commends,  /('&.  1.  ca^.  24)  or  (as  Jobertus,iHfii. 
pract.  lib.  S.  cap.  10)  ^to  read  some  pleasant  avihor  till  he 
be  asleep,  to  have  a  bason  of  icater  still  dropping  by  his  bed 
side,  or  to  lie  near  that  pleasant  murmure, '  lefte  sonantis  aqua, 
some  floud-gates,  arches,  falls  of  water,  like  London  bridge, 
or  some  contmuate  noise  which  may  benum  the  senses,  Lenis 
motus,  silentium,  et  lenebrte,  turn  et  ipsa  voluntas,  somnos  fa- 
ciunt ;  as  a  gentle  noyse  to  some  procures  sleep,  so,  which  Ber- 
nardius  Titesius  {lib.  de  somno)  well  observes,  silence,  in  a 
darke  roome,  and  the  will  it  self,  is  most  available  to  others. 
Heo  commends  frications,.  Andrew  Borde  a  good  draught  of 
strong  diink  before  one  goes  to  bed ;  I  say,  a  nutmeg  and  al^ 
or  a  good  draught  of  muscadine,  with  a  tost  and  a  nutmeg,  or  a 
posset  of  the  same,  which  many  use  in  a  morning,  but,  me 

■  S«piu(  aecidit  meluKtaoRdt,  ut,  aimium  cxiieota  ccrebro  TigUiJ^  iHsauoltuh 
riciiii»,lib.  I.cap.a9.  ■■  Ter.  <  Ut  ni  docU  ]«vu,  nt  lifaj  oeiu 

bmii.  '  JarcD.  Sal.  3.  •  Hor.  Ser.  lib.  1.  S«t  G.  '  Scpontu  cuih 

onmibui,  qHUUm  fliri  pMot,  uM  com  lOtibui,  la.  KiikH.  (  Ad  fiorain  hb* 

ni,  wiitt  mnbiu  cantlbol  et  naii  delenire.  ^  I.«cliDjiwundi,  tut  ttxtao, ) 

•d  qoon  atlentiar  uiimui  coDvettilur  ;  jut  aqua  ab  ottu  in  utjecuia  pclvim  dclalntur, 
&c.  ■  Ovid. 
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thinks,  for  such  as  have  dry  brains,  are  much  more  proper  at 
night  Some  prescribe  a  *sup  of  vinegar  as  they  go  to  bed,  a 
spoonefuU,  saith  Aetius,  Tetrabib.  lib.  3.  ser.  2.  cap.  10.  lib.  6. 
cap.  10.  ^gineta,  lib.  S.  cap.  14.  Piso,  a  little  qfier  meaty 
^because  it  ratifies  melancholy^  and  procures  an  appetite  to 
sleep.  Donat  ab  Altomar.  cap.  7,  and  Mercurialis,  approve 
of  it,  if  the  malady  proceed  from  the  "^  spleen.  Sallust.  Siuviao. 
(lib.  2«  cap.  I.  de  remed.)  Hercules  de  Saxonifi,  (in  Pan.) 
^lianus  Montaltus,  (de  morb.  capitis^  cap.  28.  de  Melan.)  are 
altogether  against  it.  hod.  Mercatus  (de  inter,  morb.  can.  lib.  1 . 
cap.  17)  in  some  cases  doth  allow  it  ^  Rhasis  seems  to  deliberate 
ot  it :  though  Simeon  commend  it  (in  sawce  peradventure)  be 
makes  a  question  of  it :  as  for  baths,  fomentations,  oyls,  potions, 
simples  or  compounds,  inwardly  taken  to  this  purpose,  'I  shall 
speak  of  them  elsewhere.  If  in  the  midst  of  the  night  thev  lie 
awake,  which  is  usuall,  to  toss  and  tumble,  and  not  sleep, '  Kan- 
zovius  would  have  them,  if  it  bee  in  warme  weather,  to  rise  and 
walk  three  or  four  tumes  (till  they  be  cold)  about  the  chamber, 
and  then  go  to  bed  again. 

Against  fearfuU  and  troublesome  dreams,  incubus,  and  sack 
inconveniences,  wherewith  melancholy  men  are  molested,  the 
best  remedy  is  to  eat  a  light  supper,  and  of  such  meats  as  are 
easie  of  digestion,  no  hare,  venison,  beei^  &c.  not  to  lie  on 
his  back,  not  to  meditate  or  think  in  tlie  day  time  of  any  terrible 
objects,  or  especially  talke  of  them  before  he  goes  to  bed.  For, 
as  he  said  in  Lucian,  after  such  conference,  Hecatas  somniare 
mihi  videoTy  I  can  think  of  nothing  but  hobgoblins:  and,  at 
TuUy  notes,  ^for  the  most  part  our  speeches  in  the  day  time  cause 
ourphanta^  to  work  upon  the  like  tn  our  sleep ;  which  Ennins 
writes  of  Efomer : 

Et  can! 9  in  somnis  leporis  vestigia  latrat : 

as  a  dog  dreames  of  an  hare,  so  do  men,  on  such  subjects  they 
thought  on  last 

Somnia,  qus  mentes  iudunt  volitantibus  umbris. 
Nee  ilelubra  Dt(ira,  nee  ab  sethere  Numina  mittunt, 
Sed  sibi  quisque  facit,  &c. 

For  that  cause,  when  ^  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt  had  posed  the 
70  interpreters  in  order,  and  asked  uie  nineteenth  man,  what 
would  make  one  sleep  quietly  in   the   night,  he  told  him, 

'  Aceti  sortntio.  *>  Attenuat  meUincholiam,  et  ad  concUiaodiun  ■omnuinjrfiL 

*  Quod  lieni  acetum  coBTcnUit.  '  Coot  I.  tract.  9.  nwdftandiim  de  aeeto. 

*  Sect.  5.  memb.  1.  lubsect.  6.  ^  Lib.  de  sanit.  tuendA.  t  In  Som.  Sdpk 
Fit  enim  fere  ui  cogitatiooes  nostrs  et  termones  pariant  aliquid  in  Bomno»  qnale  de  Ho- 
mero  scribit  EnniuSf  de  quo  videlicet  sieplssiroe  vigilant  solebat  cogitaze  et  loqai 
**  Aristeae  hist. 
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'  TMe  bat  hn^  wcis  to  have  divine  and  celestialt  meditations,  and 
to  me  honest  actions  in  the  day  time.  '•  Lod.  Vives  wonders  ham 
schoolemen  could  sleep  quieth/,  and  were  not  terrified  in  the  nigAt, 
or  waihe  in  the  darke,  they  had  such  monstrous  questions,  and 
thought  <^such  terrible  matters  all  dta/  long.  They  had  need, 
amongst  the  rest,  to  aacrifice  to  God  Morpheus,  whom  '  Phi- 
loatraCiis  paints  in  a  white  and  black  coat,  with  a  horn  and  ivory 
box  full  of  dreams,  of  the  same  colours,  to  signify  good  and  hm. 
If  you  will  know  how  to  interpret  them,  read  Arteniidorus, 
Sambueus,  and  Cardan :  but  how  to  help  them,  ^  I  must  refer 
you  tu  a  more  convenient  place. 


MEMB.VL    SUBSECT.I. 

Perturbations  of  the  minde  rectijled.    From  himself,  hf  resisting 
to  the  utmost,  confessing  his  grief  to  ajriend,  3fC. 

W  HOSOEVER  be  is,  that  shall  hope  to  cure  this  malady 
in  himself  or  any  other,  must  rectiiie  these  passions  and 
perturbations  of  the  minde;  the  chiefest  cure  consists  in 
them.  A  quiet  mind  is  that  vobeptas,  or  summum  bonum  of 
Epicurus;  non  dolere,  curis  vacarey  anitno tranquillo  esse,  not 
to  grieve,  but  to  want  cares,  and  have  a  qiuet  soul,  is  the  only 
pleasure  of  the  world,  as  Seneca  truly  recites  his  opinion,  not 
that  of  eating  and  drinking,  which  injurious  Aristotle  mali- 
ciously puts  upon  him,  and  for  which  he  is  still  mistaken,  Toale 
audit  et  vapuUU,  slandered  without  a  cause,  and  lashed  by  all 
posterity.  'Fear  and  sorrow  ther^ore  are  especially  to  be 
avoided,  and  the  minde  to  be  mitigated  with  mirth,  constancy, 
good  hope :  vain  terror,  bad  (Ajects,  are  to  bee  removed,  and 
all  such  persons  in  whose  companies  they  be  not  well  pleased. 
Gualter  Bruel,  Femelius,  consil.  4S.  Mercurialts,  consiL  6. 
I>iso,  Jacchioua,  cap.  15.  in  9  RhsDis,  Capivaccius,  Hilde- 
sheim,  &c.  all  inculcate  this  as  an  especial!  meones  of  their 
cure,  that  their  'minds  be  quietly  pacified,  vain  conceits  di- 
veriedf  if  it  be  possible,  with  terrors,  cares,  \fixed  studies,  agi- 
tations,  and  whatsoever  it  is  thai  shall  amf  wm/  molest  or 


•  Optimum  decteleilibai  ethoitati)  mcditari,  ct  n  bccre.  ^Llh.  S.de 

euusii  con.  art.  Tun  mi[>  manain  quKttioDum  iKpe  niminliu  inter  eoi,  ut  mircr  toM 
interdum  in  •omniii  nan  termi,  uit  de  illii  in  lenetini  ludere  T«b*  fuen,  ad«  m 
Hint moutniue.  '  Icon.  Ub.  1.         '  Sect.  G.  nxmb.  I.>ub*.6.  'Animi 

partiubMioiia  lumme  fuglaula,  metui  potiuhnum  ct  trittitia ;  eonnnqtw  loco,  inimiu 
demulcnuliu  biliritue,  ininu  coMUntJi,  ban!  ipc ;  remavmdi  tenon*,  et  eomm  con' 
lottiain  qiUM  n«n  pcctiinL  '  FhintiiiK  eorum  placide  nibncteodx^  ter- 

n>re«  *b  tohno  remoraidl.  '  Ab  oniDifist  cogiu^oae  quorli  nodo 
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trouble  the  sonl,  because  that  otherwise  there  is  no  good  to  be 
done.  •  The  bodies  mtschiefeSy  as  Plato  proves,  proceed  from 
the  soul :  and  if  the  mind  be  not  first  satisfied^  the  body  can 
never  be  cured.  Alcibiades  raves  (saith  ^  Maximns  Tyriiis\ 
and  is  sick ;  his  furious  desires  carry  him  from  Lyceos  to  the 
pleading  place,  thence  to  the  sea,  so'into  Sicily,  thence  to  La- 
cedsemon,  thence  to  Persia,  thence  to  Samos,  then  again  to 
Athens;  Critias  tyrannizeth  over  all  the  dty;  Sardanapalus  is 
love-sick;  these  men  are  ill-affected  all,  and  can  never  be 
cured,  till  their  minds  be  otherwise  qualified.  Crato  therefore, 
in  that  often  cited  counsell  of  his  for  a  noble  man  his  patient, 
when  he  had  sufficiently  informed  him  in  diet,  air,  exercise, 
Venus,  sleep,  concludes  with  these  as  matters  of  greatest  mo- 
ment :  quod  reliquum  est^  aninue  acctdentia  corrigantur^  from 
which  alone  proceeds  melancholy ;  they  are  the  fountain,  the 
subject,  the  hinges  whereon  it  turns,  and  must  necessarily  be 
reformeo.  ''For  anger  stirs  choler^  heats  the  Mood  and  vital 
spirits :  sorrow  on  the  other  side  refrigerates  the  body,  and  ex- 
tinguisheth  natural  heat,  overthrows  appetite,  hinders  concoc- 
tion, dries  up  the  temperature ^  and  perverts  the  understand- 
ing :  fear  dissolves  the  spirits,  infects  the  heait,  attenuates  the 
soul :  and  for  these  causes  all  passions  and  perturbations  must, 
to  the  uttermost  of  our  power,  and  most  seriously,  be  re* 
moved.  .^EUianus  Montaltus  attributes  so  much  to  them, '  that 
he  holds  the  rectification  of  them  alone  to  be  sufficient  to  the 
cure  qfmelanchoh^  in  most  patients.  Many  are  fully  cured 
when  they  have  seen  or  heard,  &c.  enjoy  nieir  desires,  or  be 
./secured  and  satisfied  in  their  minds.  Galen,  the  common 
master  of  them  all,  from  whose  fountain  they  fetch  water,  brags 
{lib.  1.  de  san.  tuend.)  that  he  for  his  part  hath  cured  divers  of 
this  infirmity,  solum  animis  ad  rectum  institutis,  by  right  settling 
alone  of  their  minds. 

Yea,  but  you  will  here  infer,  that  this  is  excellent  good  in- 
deed, if  it  could  be  done;  but  how  shall  it  be  efiected,  by 
whom,  what  art,  what  means?  hie  labor,  hoc  opus  est.  'Tis  a 
natural  infirmity,  a  most  powerful  adversary :  dl  men  are  sub- 
ject to  passions,  and  melancholy  above  all  others,  as  being  dis- 
tempered by  their  innate  humors,  abimdance  of  chcder  adost, 


'  CimoU  malt  corporis  ab  animo  prooedunt;  que  niai  curantiir,  eocpius  omvi  miaime 
potest  Cbannid.  ^  Disputat  an  morbi  grmviores  ooqMms  an  aaisn. 

Renoldo  intarprel  Utpanim  abska'furorc,xaptturaLy(xoincoac«iBem»acoMioM 
adiiiare^ainarikiSiciIiam,fte.    .  '  Ira  bUem  moret,  sngvncii 

adhirit,  vHales  spiritus  acoendk;  moestitia  uaivtmun  eorpaa  iiiliigkiau  cakNta 
ianatim  exstiiiguit,  appetitum  deslniit,  coacodbnen  impedity  corpus  cniccai,  i»- 
tadcdum  panwrtit.  Quamobrem  hsec  otmia  prorsus  TiUoda  aimC,  at  pso  Tini  t»- 
fiaiida.  ^  De mel. c.  *26.  Ex  niis  sohun  remediom ;  amiki  tJiyma,  anfida,  fte. 

aanati  sunt. 
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weakoMS  ofparts,  outward  occurrences ;  and  how  shall  they  be 
avoided  ?  The  wisest  men,  greatest  pbilosophent,  of  most  ex- 
cellent  wit,  reason,  judgement,  divine  apiriu,  cannot  moderate 
themselves  in  this  bebalf :  such  as  are  sound  in  body  and  mind, 
stoicks,  heroes.  Homers  sods,  all  are  passionate,  and  furiously 
carryed  sometimes ;  and  liow  shall  we  that  are  already  erased, 
fracti  animis,  sick  in  body,  sick  in  mind,  resist  i  we  cannot  per- 
form iU  You  may  advise  and  give  good  precepts,  as  who  can- 
not i  But,  how  shall  they  be  put  in  practice  ?  I  may  not  deny 
but  our  pasuons  are  violent,  and  tyrannize  over  us ;  yet  there  be 
means  to  curb  them ;  though  they  be  headstrong,  they  may  be 
tamed,  they  may  be  qualified,  if  he  himself  or  his  friends  will 
but  use  their  honest  endeavours,  or  make  use  of  such  ordinary 
helps  as  are  commonly  prescribed. 

He  himself  (I  say);  from  the  padent  himself  the  first  and 
chiefest  remedy  must  be  had ;  for,  if  he  be  averse,  peevbh, 
waspish,  give  way  wholly  to  his  passions,  will  not  seek  to  be 
helped,  or  ruled  by  his  friends,  how  b  it  possible  be  should 
be  cured  ?  But  if  he  be  willing  at  least,  gentle,  tractable,  and 
desire  his  own  good,  no  doubt  but  he  may  magnam  morbi 
deponere  partem,  be  eased  at  least,  if  not  cured.  He  himself 
must  do  His  utmost  endeavour  to  resist  and  withstand  tfae  be- 
ginnings. Principiis  obsta .-  Give  not  ■water  passage,  no  not 
a  little,  Eccles.  25.  27-  If  th^  open  a  litde,  they  will  make 
a  greater  breach  at  length.  Woatsoever  it  is  that  runneth  in 
his  mind,  vain  conceit,  be  it  pleasing  or  displeasing,  which 
so  much  affects  or  troubleth  nim,  *^  aU  possible  means  he 
must  withstand  it,  expel  those  vain,  Jalse,  ^ivotous  imagina- 
tions,  absurd  conceits.  Joined  Jears  and  sommes  {Jrom  vohich, 
saitb  Piao,  Mm  disease  primarily  proceeds,  and  takes  his  first 
occasion  or  beginning)  by  doing  something  or  (Aher  thai  shall 
be  opposite  unto  them,  thinking  of  something  else,  perswading 
^reason,  or  howsoever,  to  make  a  sudden  alteration  of  them. 
"vhough  he  have  hitherto  run  in  a  fiill  career,  and  pre- 
cipitated himself,  following  his  passions,  ^ven  reins  to  his 
appedte,  let  him  now  stop  upon  a  sudden,  curb  himself  in, 
and,  as  "Lemnius  adviseth,  strive  against  mth  all  his  poaxr, 
to  the  utTsost  of  his  endeavour,  and  not  cherish  those  fond 
imaginations,   which   so   covertly   creep    into  his  mind,   most 


Id  lUi.  1  quibiu  milum,  Telut  «  prinuril 

,  m  eit ;  InKginiliooei  abmird*  Motquc  et  nraatitia  quKcunque 

niliarll.  propubMnr,  >at  iliud  igradn,  >ut  nlioDC  pentudcudo  aunm  mutittosan 
tutitto  bime.  '  Ub.  1.  e.   16.  de  acrvll  luL     Quiiqali  huic  nulo  obnoxiiu 

art,  Kriter  nlwiHtt,  el  lummt  euil  oUuetetur,  nee  uUo  moda  fa*c«t  InaglMllaBei 
ladte  sbt^antH  udmo,  bkndii  ib  Inilio  tt  iiribilfi,  aed  qiue  tiao  cmnleftmil,  in 
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pleasing  and  amiable  at  firsts  but  bitter  as  gall  at  last^  and 
so  kead^strongf  that,  by  no  reason^  art,  counsel,  or  per^fooasim, 
they  may  be  shaken  off.  Though  he  be  far  gone,  and  habituated 
unto  such  phantastical  imaginations,  yet  (as  *  TuUy  and  Plu- 
tarch advise)  let  him  oppose,  fortifie,  or  prepare  himself  against 
them,  by  premeditation,  reason,  or  (as  we  do  by  a  crooked 
stafife)  bend  hunself  another  way. 

^Tu  tamen  interea  effugito  quse  tristia  mentem 
Solicitant;  procul  esse  jube  curasque  metumque 
Pallectem,  uUrices  iras;  sint  omnia  Iseta. 

In  the  mean  time  expel  them  from  thy  mind^ 
Pale  fears,  sad  cares,  and  griefs,  which  do  it  grind. 
Revengeful  anger,  pain  and  discontent: 
Let  all  thy  soule  be  set  on  merriment* 

Curas  tolle  graves :  irasci  crede  profanuro. 

If  it  be  idleness  hath  caused  this  infirmity,  or  that  he  perceive 
himself  given  to  solitariness,  to  walk  alone  and  please  hit 
mind  witli  fond  imaginations,  let  him  by  all  means  avoid  it; 
'tis  a  bosome  enemy ;  'tis  delightsome  melancholy,  a  friend  in 
shew,  but  a  secret  devil,  a  sweet  poyson ;  it  will  in  the  aid  he 
his  undoing;  let  him  go  presently,  task  or  set  himself  a  work, 
get  some  good  company.     If  he  proceed,  as  a  gnat  flies  about 
a  candle  so  long  till  at  length  he  burn  his  body,  so  in  the  end 
he  will  undo  himself:  if  it  be  any  harsh  object,  ill  companv, 
let  him  presently  go  from  it.  If  by  his  own  default  through  ill 
diet,  bad  aire,  want  of  exercise,  &c  let  him  now  be^n  to  re- 
form himself.     //  vxrnld  be  a  perfect  remedy  against  all  cor- 
ruption^ if{eis  "^  Roger  Bacon  hath  it)  we  could  but  moderate 
our  selves  in  those  six  non^natural  things.      "^  If  it  be  am/ 
disgrace^  abuse,  temporal  loss,  calumny^  death  of  friends,  im- 
prisonmentj  banishment,  be  not  troubled  with  it ;  do  not  fear,  he 
not  angry,  grieve  not  at  it,  but  with  all  courage  sustain  it, 
(Gordonms.  lib.  I.  c.  15.  de  conser,  vit.)     Tu  contra  audentior 
ito,     ®  If  it  be  sickness,  ill  success,  or  any  adversity,  that  hath 
caused  it,  oppose  an  invincible  courage  ;,/br^}£r  thy  self  by 
Gods    word;     or   otherwise,    mala   bonis   persuadenda,  set 


■  Tuic.  ad  ApoUonium.  ^  Fracattorius.  *'  Epist  de  secretif  artiiel 

natuite,  cap.  7.de  retard,  sen.  Remedium  contra  corniptionem  propriain,  n  quQibet  a* 
ercerei  regimen  tanitatis,  quod  coniUtat  in  rebua  sex  non  naturalibus.  '  Proaliqiio 
vituperio  noD  indignerit,  nee  pro  amiisione  alicujui  rei>  pro  morte  alicujiu,  nee  pro 
carcere,  nee  pro  exUio,  nee  pro  alia  re,  nee  irascarts,  nee  timeas»  nee  doleaa»  aed  cma 
summa  presentia  hec  sustineas.  *  Quod  si  incomrooda  adveraitatis  infortunia 

hoc  malum  invexerint,  his  infractum  animum  opponas :  Dei  vecbo  cjuaque  fidudi  te 
suflTulcias,  &c.  Lemnius,  lib.  I.e.  1 6. 
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proeperi^'  against  ndvenity :  aa  we  refresh  our  eyes  by  seang 
some  nlessant  meadow,  fountain,  picture  ot  the  (ike,  recreate 
thy  mind  by  some  contrary  object,  with  some  more  pleasing 
meditation  dirert  thy  tbou^ots. 

Yea,  but  you  iarer 'again,  _^«fe  consilium  darms  altis,  we 
can  easily  give  counsel  to  others;  every  man,  as  the  saying  is, 
can  tame  n  shrew,  but  he  that  hath  her:  51  hie  esses,  miter 
sentires;  if  you  were  in  our  misery,  you  would  find  it  other- 
wise ;  'tis  not  so  easily  performed.  VVe  know  tliis  to  be  true ; 
we  should  moderate  our  selves ;  but  we  are  furiously  carryed ; 
we  cannot  make  use  of  such  precepts ;  we  are  overcome,  sick, 
male  satti,  distempered,  and  habituated  in  these  courses ;  we 
-can  make  no  resistanee;  yon  may  as  well  bid  him  that  is  dis- 
eased, not  to  feel  pain,  as  a  melancholy  men  not  to  fear,  not  to 
be  sad :  'lis  within  his  blood,  his  brains,  his  whole  temperature : 
it  cannot  be  removed.     But  be  may  chuse  whether  he  will 

S*ve  way  too  &r  unto  it;  he  may  in  some  sort  correct  bimedf, 
philosopher  was  bitten  with  a  mad  dog;  and,  as  the  nature  of 
that  disease  is  to  abhor  all  waters,  and  liquid  things,  and  to 
think  still  tbey  see  the  picture  of  a  dog  before  them,  he  went, 
for  all  this,  reluctante  se,  to  the  bath,  and  seeing  there  (as  be 
thought)  in  the  water  the  picture  of  a  dog,  with  reason  over-- 
came  this  conceit :  qtad  cam  cum  balnea  f  what  should  a  dm 
do  in  a  bath  ?  a  meer  conceit.  Thou  tbinkest  thou  bearest  ana 
seest  devils,  black  men,  Slc.  'tis  not  so;  ^s  thy  corrupt  phan- 
tssie;  settle  thine  imagination ;  thou  art  well.  Thou  tfemkest 
thou  hast  a  great  nose,  thou  nrt  sick,  every  man  observes  thee, 
laughs  thee  to  scorn :  perswade  thy  self 'tis  no  such  matter:  this 
is  tear  only,  and  vain  suspicion.  Thou  art  discontent,  thou 
art  sad  and  heavy,  but  why  ?  upon  what  ground  ?  consider  of  it: 
thou  art  jealous,  timorous,  suroidous;  for  what  cause?  examine 
it  throughly;  thou  sbalt  find  none  at  alt,  or  such  as  is  to  be 
contemned,  such  as  thou  vritt  surely  deride,  and  contemn  in 
thy  self,  when  it  is  past.  Rule  thy  self  then  with  reason; 
satisfie  thy  self;  accustom  thy  self;  wean  thy  self  from  such 
fond  conceits,  vain  fears,  strong  imaginations,  resdess  thoughts. 
Hiou  ms^est  do  It:  est  in  nc^s  assuescere  (as  Plutarch  saith) : 
we  may  frame  our  selves  as  we  will.  As  he  that  useth  an  up- 
right shooe,  may  correct  the  obliquity  or  crookedness  by  wearing 
it  on  the  other  side ;  we  may  overcome  passions  if  we  will. 
Qjnequid  sibi  inmeravit  animus,  obtinuit  (as  '  Seneca  saidi} : 
jmUi  torn  ftri  affectus,  ut  non  disciptind  perdomentur :  what- 
soever the  will  desires,  she  may  command :  no  such  crud  auc- 
tions, but  by  discipline  Utey  may  be  tamed.    Voluntarily  thou 


I 
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wilt  not  do  this  or  that,  which  tliou  oughtest  to  do,  or  refhun, 
&c  but  when  thou  art  lashed  like  a  dull  jade,  thou  wilt  re- 
form it ;  fear  of  a  whip  will  make  thee  do,  or  not  do.  Do  that 
voluntarily  then  which  thou  canst  do,  and  must  do  by  com- 
pulsion: thou  maist  refrain  if  thou  wilt,  and  master  thine 
affections.  *  Js,  in  a  ciiy^  (saith  Melancthon)  they  do  by  stti- 
bom  rebellious  rogues j  that  mil  not  submit  themselves  topoliti- 
col  judgement^  compel  them  by  force;  so  must  we  do  by  our 
affections.  If  the  heart  will  not  lay  aside  those  vicious  motions^ 
and  the  phantasie  those  fond  imaginations^  we  have  amAher 
y^rw  qfgaoemment  to  enforce  and  reft-ain  our  outward  members^ 
that  they  be  not  led  h/  our  potions.  If  appetite  will  not 
obey,  let  the  moving  raculty  over-rule  her;  let  her  resist  and 
compel  her  to  do  otherwise.  In  an  arae,  the  appetite  would 
drink ;  sore  eyes  that  itch,  would  be  ruobed ;  but  reason  saith 
no;  and  therefore  the  moving  faculty  will  not  do  it.  Our 
phantasie  would  intrude  a  thousand  fears,  suspicions,  chimem 
upon  us ;  but  we  have  reason  to  resist ;  yet  we  let  it  be  over- 
borne by  our  appetite.  ^  Imagination  enforceth  spirits^  wku^ 
by  an  admirable  league  of  nature  compel  the  nerves  to  oba/j 
and  they  our  several  limbs :  we  give  too  much  way  to  our  pai- 
dions.  And  as,  to  him  that  is  sick  of  an  ague,  all  things  are 
distastiul  and  unpleasant,  non  ex  cibi  vitioj  saith  Plutardi, 
not  in  the  meat,  but  in  our  taste :  so  many  things  are  offensive 
to  us,  not  of  themselves,  but  out  of  our  corrupt  judgement,  jea- 
lousies suspicion,  and  the  like;  we  pull  these  mischiefs  upon 
our  own  heads. 

If  then  our  judgement  be  so  depraved,  our  reason  over-ruled, 
will  precipitat^,  uiat  we  cannot  seek  our  own  good,  or  moderate 
our  selves,  as  in  this  disease  commonly  it  is,  the  best  way  for 
ease  is  to  impart  our  misery  to  some  friend,  not  to  smother  it 
up  in  our  own  breast ;  alitur  vitium^  crescitque,  iegendoj  4^  and 
that  which  was  most  offensive  to  us,  a  cause  of  fear  and  gndf 
quod  nunc  te  coquitj  another  hell ;  for 

*  Strangulat  inclusus  dolor,  atque  ezoestuat  iutus,  ^ 

grief  concealed  strangles  the  soul ;  but  when  as  we  shall  hot 
mipart  it  to  some  discreet,  trusty,  loving  friend,  it  is  ^  instantly 
removed  by  his  counsel  happily,  wisdome,  perswasion,  advice, 


*  Cap.  S.  de  afiect  anim.  Ut  in  civitatibus  contumaces,  qui  oon  cedunt  politico  in^ 
perio,  Yi  jCceVcendi  sunt ;  ita  Deus  nobis  indidit  alteram  impetii  forxnam ;  si  cor  noo  de- 
ponit  vitiosum  affectum,  membra  ibras  coisxvMnda  sunt,  ne  ruant  in  quod  affeetus  fas* 
pellat;  et  locomotiTa,  quse  herili  imperio  obtemperat,  alteri  resistat.  ^  Imagioatfo 

impdUt  spiritusy  et  inde  nervi  moventur,  &c.  ^  obteroperalit  imaginationi  et  apmtltii 
mirabili  fcedere,  ad  exsequendum  quod  jubent.  '  Ovid.  Trist.  lib.  5.  ^Pir- 

ticipes  inde  calamitatis  nostra  sunt ;  et,  vdut  exonerate  in  eoi  sarciii&^  onere  lerai&v. 
Arist  Eth.  lib.  9. 
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his  good  means,  which  we  could  not  otbervise  apply  unto  our 
selves.  A  friends  counsel  is  a  charm ;  like  mandrake  wine, 
euros  sopit  1  and  as  a  '  bull  that  is  tyed  to  a  fig-tree,  becomes 
gentle  on  a  sudden  (which  some,  saith  "  Plutarch,  interpret  of 
good  words),  so  is  a  savBge,  obdurate  heart  mollified  hy  Aire 
speeches.  AU  adversity  fiids  ease  in  complaining  (as  '  Isidore 
hcJds) ;  and  'lis  a  solace  to  relate  it  .■ 

•■  Ayafli)  S$  rapeufxvif  trriy  Iraipsw. 
friends  confahulations  are  comfortable  at  all  times,  as  fire  in 
winter,  shade  in  summer;  qitale  sopor  Jessis  in  gramitie,  meat 
and  drink  to  him  that  is  hungry  or  athirst.  Democritus  colly- 
rium  is  not  so  soveraiea  to  the  eyes,  as  this  is  to  the  heart; 
good  words  are  cheerful  and  powerfiil  of  themselves,  but  much 
more  from  friends,  as  so  many  props,  mutually  sustaining  each 
other,  like  ivie  and  a  wal,  which  "Camerarius  hath  well  illus- 
trated in  an  embleme.  Ijcnit  animum  vcl  simplex  sape  nar- 
ratio,  the  simple  narration  many  times  easeth  our  distressed 
mind ;  and  in  the  midst  of  greatest  extremities,  so  divers  have 
been  relieved,  by  ^exonerating  themselves  to  a  fuchful  friend: 
he  sees  that  which  we  cannot  see  far  passion  and  discontent; 
he  pacifies  our  minds ;  lie  will  ease  our  pain,  asswage  our  anger. 
Quanta  inde  voluptas .'  quanta  securitas !  Chrysostome  addes : 
what  pleasure  !  what  security  by  that  means !  ^  Nothing  so 
available,  or  that  so  much  refresheth  the  soul  oftnan.  Tully, 
as  I  remember,  in  an  epiaUe  to  his  dear  friend  Atttcu^  much 
condoles  the  defect  of  such  a  friend.  ''/  li\x  here  {saitli  he) 
in  a  great  cilie,  "where  I  have  a  mtdtitude  of  acquaintance,  but 
nt^  a  tnan  o/'a//  that  companie,  tcith  'whom  I  dare  Jamiliarly 
breath,  or  freely  jest.  Wherefi/re  I  expect  thee,  I  desire  IheCy 
I  send  for  thee  f  for  there  be  many  things  which  trouble  and 
molest  me,  Tohich,  had  I  but  thee  in  preserux,  J  could  quicHy 
disburden  myself  of  in  a  walking  discourse.  The  like  perad- 
venture  may  he  and  he  say  with  that  old  man  in  the  comedy. 
Memo  est  roeoruin  amicoTum  hudie, 
Apud  quem  espromere  occulta  mes  audean  : 
and  much  inconvenience  may  both  be  and  he  auf^  in  the  mean 
time  by  it.  He  or  he,  or  whosoever  then  labours  of  this  tso^ 
lady,  by  all  means  let  him  get  some  trusty  friend, 

'  Semper  habenR  Pyladen  aliquem,  cui  curet  Oresten, 

•  OnDcnriin,  BaU.  !l&  Cen.  a.       ^  Sympok  lib.  6.  op.  10.        "  E[nil.  S.lib.  3. 
Adnna  fortiuu  hibet  in  qiMralu  leriracniuiii  j  et  malonrai  rcb[)o>  Ac      '  Allaquium 
•Emblein.51.  eenl.  1.  '  Ai  DiWd  did  lo 

■  Scncci,  EpJiL  67.  '  Hie  in  eiritite  tmgtd 

■a  repeilie  pouumus,  quocum  lutptriK  fimiliuiter,  uit  jocaii 
lie  te  exfpcctwnui.  te  deddeninui,  U  arreuimui.    Multa  bunt 
«iuRi,  qux  me  KiUeiUDt  ct  angiuit,  qiue  mibi  Tidnr,  uira  Uas  incliUi  uniiu  ambuli-    - 
it  lennnne  exbiurire  posie.  'Orid. 
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a  Pylades,  to  whom  freely  and  securely  he  may  open  himsdC 
For,  as  in  all  other  occurrences,  so  it  is  in  this — si  quis  in  coebm 
ascendissetj  SfC.  as  he  said  in  "  Tully,  if  a  man  had  gone  to 
heaven,  seen  the  beatty  of  the  skiesj  stars  errant,  fixed,  &c.  m- 
suavis  erit  admiratio^  it  will  do  him  no  pleasure,  except  he  have 
some  body  to  impart  what  he  hath  seen.  It  is  the  best  thing 
in  the  world,  as  ^  Seneca  therefore  adviseth  in  such  a  case^  to 

^get  a  trusty  friend,  to  whom  we  may  freely  and  sincerely  pour 
out  our  secrets.  Nothing  so  delighieth  and  easeth  the  minde, 
as  when  we  have  a  prepared  bosome^  to  which  our  secrets  may 

,  descend^  of  whose  conscience  we  are  assured  as  our  awn,  whose 
speech  may  ease  our  succourless  estate^  caunsell  relieve,  mirth 

'  eapelt  our  mourning,  and  whose  very  sight  may  be  acceptable 
unto  us.  It  was  the  counsell  which  that  politick  ^  Commineos 
gave  to  all  princes,  and  others  distressed  in  mind,  by  occasion 
of  Charles  duke  of  Burgundy,  that  was  much  perpfexed^^rs^ 
to  pray  to  God,  and  lay  himself  open  to  him,  and  then  to  some 
speciall  friend,  whom  we  hold  most  dear,  to  tell  all  our  grievances 
to  him.  Nothing  so  forcible  to  strengthen^  recreate,  andhcalthe 
wounded  soul  of  a  miserable  man. 


SUBSECT.  IL 

Help  from  Fiiends  by  Counsell,  Comfort,  friir  and  foul  Means, 
witty  Devices,  Satisfaction,  Alteration  of  his  Course  of  Life, 
removing  Objects,  ^c. 

▼  V  HEN  the  patient  of  himself  is  not  able  to  resist  or  over- 
come these  heart-eating  passions,  his  friends  or  physician 
must  be  ready  to  supply  that  which  is  wanting.  Sua  erit  ku- 
manitatis  et  sapientia:,  (which  **  Tully  injoyneth  in  like  case) 
siquid  etratum,  curare,  out  improviswn,  sua  dilisentid  corri- 
gere.  They  must  all  joyn;  nee  satis  medico,  saith  *  Hippo- 
crates, suumfodsse  officium,  nisi  suum  quoque  agrotusy  suum 
astantes,  ifc.  First  thev  must  especially  oeware,  a  melancholy 
discontented  person  (be  it  in  what  kinde  of  melanchdy 
soever)  never  be  left  alone  or  idle:  but,  as  physicians  prescribe 
physidc,  cum  custodid,  let  them  not  be  left  unto  themsdvei, 
KMit  with  some  company  or  other^  lest  by  that  means  they  aggrr 

*  De  amidtii.  ^  De  tranquil,  c.  7.    Optimum  est  amicufli  fiddem  ntDciaei,  'm 

(fuon  secreta  noatra  infundamui.  Nihil  cque  oblectat  animum,  quam  ubi  nt  pr«- 
parata  pectora»  in  quae  tute  aecreta  datcendant,  quorum  confcientia  xque  ac  tua;  qo^ 
rum  aermo  loUtudinem  leniat,  sententia  consilium  expediat,  hilaritaa  tristitiam  li^^ffip*, 
coospeetusque  ipse  delectet.  <  Comment.  1. 7.  Ad  Deum  confugjamus,  ct  peccilii 
▼eniam  precemur»  inde  ad  amicos,  et  cui  plurimum  trilHiimus,  nos  pap^fi^^^ginni  loipi^ 
ct  animi  vulnus  quo  affligimur :  nihil  ad  reficiendum  «nitm|m  ^Ictdua,  *  Sp. 

ad  Q.  frat.  «•  Aphor.  prim. 
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▼ate  and  increase  their  disease.  Non  oportet  esgros  hgumodi 
esse  sohSf  vel  inter  imotos,  vel  inter  eos  quos  nan  amant  out 
negligunt^  as  Rod.  a  Fonseca,  ( Tom.  1 .  consul.  35)  prescribes. 
Lugentes  custodire  solemusy  (saith  'Seneca)  ne  soiitudine 
nude  utantur;  we  watch  a  sorrowfull  person,  lest  he  abuse  his 
solitariness:  and  so  should  we  do  a  melancholy  man;  set 
him  about  some  business,  exercise,  or  recreation,  which  may 
divert  his  thoughts,  and  still  keep  him  otherwise  intent  i  for 
his  phantasie  is  so  restless,  operative  and  quick,  that,  if  it  he 
not  in  perpetuall  action,  ever  employed,  it  will  work  upon 
it  self,  melancholize,  and  be  carried  away  instantly  with  some 
fear,  jealousie,  discontent,  suspicion,-  some  vain  conceit  or 
other.  If  his  weakness  be  such,  that  he  cannot  discern  what 
is  amiss,  correct  or  satisfie,  it  behoves  them,  by  counsel,  com- 
fort, or  perswasion,  by  fair  or  foul  means,  to  alienate  his 
mind  by  some  artificial  invention  or  some  contrary  passion, 
to  remove  all  objects,  causes,  companies,  occasions,  as  may 
any  wayes  molest  him,  to  humour  him,  ^please  him,  divert 
him,  and,  if  it  be  possible,  by  altering  his^  course  of  life,  to 
give  him  security  and  satisfaction.  If  he  conceal  hi»  griev>- 
ances,  and  will  not  be  known  of  them,  ^  tkey  must  observe^  by 
his  looks,  gestures,  motions,  phantasie,  what  it  is  that  offends, 
and  then  to  apply  remedies  unto  him.  Many  are  instantly 
cured  when  tneir  minds  are  satisfied.  ^  Alexander  makes^ 
mention  of  a  woman,  that,  by  I'eason  of  her  husbands  long 
absence  in  travel,  rvas  exceeding  peevish  and  melancholy  i  but, 
when  she  heard  her  husband  was  relumed,  beyond  all  expec^ 
tation,  at  the  first  sight  of  him,  she  was  freed  from  all  fear, 
without  help  (f  any  other  physick  restored  to  her  former 
health.  Trincavelius  {consil.  12.  lib.  1)  hath  such  a  story  of 
a  Venetian,  that,  being  much  troubled  with  melancholy,  **  and 
ready  to  dye  for  grig,  when  he  heard  his  wife  was  brought  to 
bed  of  a  son,  instantly  recovered.  As  Alexander  concludes, 
•  if  our  imaginations  be  not  inveterate,  by  this  art  they  may 
be  cured,  especially  if  they  proceed  from  such  a  cause.  No 
better  way  to  satisfy,  than  to  remove  the  object,  cause,  occa* 
sion,  if  by  any  art  or  means  possible  we  may  finde  it  out  If 
he  grieve,  stand  in  fear,  be  in  suspicion,  suspence,  or  any  way 
mofested,  secure  him ;  solvitur  malum :  pve  him  satisfaction ; 
the  cure  is  ended:   alter  his   course   of  life,  there  needs 

•  Epit.  10.  ^  Obsenrando  motiu,  gettus,  minus,  pedef*  oculos,  phanU- 

atm.    Piso.  <  MuUer,  mdamcholift  correpta  ex  longi  Tin  peregrinationet 

et  iracunde  omnibus  respondens*  quum  maritus  domum  rerersus  prseter  spem,  &c. 
^  Prae  dolore  moriturus,  quum  nuntiatum  esset  uxorem  peperisse  filinm»  suUto  recu- 
peravit.  *  Nisi  afi^tus  longo  tempore  infestaverit,  taU  artificio  imaginationes 

curare  portet,  pnesertim  ubi  malum  ab  his,  vdut  a  primarii  caussft»  occasionem 
habuerit. 
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no  other  pbysick.     If  the  {Nirty  be  sad,  or  otherwise  affided, 
consider  (aaith  TraUianu»)  *^^  manner  ^f/,  o/^  drcumsiansesj 
and  Jbrthwitk  make  a  sudden  alteraiion,   by  remoying  the 
occasions;  avoid  all  terrible  otgecis,  heard  or  seen,  ^mon" 
s&ous  and  prodigious  aspects^  tales  of  devils,  spirits,  ghosts, 
tragicall  stories :  to  such  as  are  in  fear,  they  strike  a  great  im- 
pression, renew  many  times,  and  recal  such  chimeras  and  ter- 
rible fictions  into  their  minds*    ^  Make  not  so  much  as  men^ 
Hon  of  them  in  private  talk^  or  a  dumb  shew  tendimg  to  that 
purpose:  such  things  (saith   Galateus)  are  offensive  to  their 
imaginations.     And  to  those  that  are  now  in  sonrow,  ^  Seneca 
forbids  all  sad  companions^  and  such  as  lament:  a  groaning 
companion  is  an  enemy  to  quietness,     ®  Or  if  there  be  any  suck 
party y  at  whose  presence  the  patient  is  not  well  pleased,  he  must 
be  removed:  gentle  speeches  and  fair  means  mustfrst  be  tryed; 
no  harsh  language  used,  or  uncomfortable  wo7'ds;  not  expd, 
as  some  do,  one  madness  with  another;   he  that  so  doth  is 
madder  than  the  patient  himself:  all  tilings  must  be  qoiedy 
composed;  eversa  non  evertenda,  sed  erigendn,  things  down 
must  not  be  dejected,  but  reared,  as  Crato  counselleth:  ^he 
must  be  quietly  and  gently  used ;  and  we  should  not  do  any 
thing  afiainst  his  mind,  but  by  little  and  little  effect  it.     As  an 
horse  that  starts  at  a  drum  or  trumpet,  and  will  not  endure 
the  shooting  of  a  peece^  may  be  so  manned  by  art,  and  ani- 
mated, that  he  can  not  only  endure,  but  is  much  more  ge- 
nerous at  the  hearing  of  such  things,  much  more  couragious 
than  before,  and  much  delighteth  m  it ;  they  must  not  be  re- 
formed ex  abruptOy  but,  by  all  art  and  insinuation,  made  to 
such  companies,  aspects^  objects,  they  could  not  formerly  away 
with.      Many  at  first  cannot  enclure  the  sight  of  a  green 
wound,  a  sick  man,  which  afterward  become  good  chyrurgi- 
ans,  bold  empericks.     A  horse  starts  at  a  rotten  post  afar  dP, 
which,  cominff  neer,  he  quietly  passeth.    "^Tis  much  in  the 
manner  of  making  such  kind  of  persons :  be  they  never  so 
averse  from  company,  bashful,  solitary,  timorous,  they  may  be 
made  at  last,  with  those  Roman  matrons,  to  desire  nothing 
more  than,  in  a  publike  shew^  to  see  a  full  company  of  gladi^ 
ators  breath  out  tneir  last ' 


f  *  lib.  r.  cap.  16.  Si  ex  tristitii  aut  alio  afl^tu  coeperit,  spcdem  conridera,  ant  afiwl 
quid  eorum,  quae  subitam  alterationem  facere  possunt.  ^  Evitandi  moottrifici 

aspectus,  &c.^  <  Keque  enim  lam  actio  aut  recordatio  rerum  hujusmoA 

displicet,  std  iis  vd  gestui  alterius  imagination!  adumbrare,  vebementer  molestum. 
GsJat.  de  morw  cap.  7.  ••  Tranquil.  Pnecipue  vitentur  tristes,  et  onuiia  dcplo- 

rantes :  tranquillitati  inimitus  est  conies  perturbatus,  omnia  gemens.  *  Illonim 

quoque  hominum,  a  quorum  consortio  abhorrent,  praesentia  amovenda,  nee  sermonibus 
ingratis  obtundendi.  Si  quis  insaniam  ab  insania  sic  curari  aestiumt,  et  proterve  utitor, 
magis  quam  sger  Insanit    Crato,  consiL  1 84.  Scoltzii.  «  MoUiter  ac 

tuaviter  aeger  tractetur,  nee  ad  ea  adigatur  quae  non  curat 
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If  tbey  may  not  otherwise  be  accuitomed  to  brodc  auchdit- 
tastful  aad  displeasing  objects,  the  best  way  then  b  generally  to 
avoid  them.  Montanus,  consil.  329,  to  the  earl  of  Montfort  a 
courtier,  and  his  melancholy  patient,  adviseth  him  to  leave  the 
court,  by  reason  of  those  continual  discontents,  crosses,  abuses, 
'cares,  suspiciotia,  amdatioas,  aMbition,  anger,  jeaiousie,  wAick 
that  place  afforded,  and  whtci  surely  catued  him  to  be  so  raelaor- 
cho^  at  the_^st  : 

Maxiina  qusque  domus  servis  est  plena  auperbis : 
a  company  of  scoffers  and  proud  Jacks,  are  commonly  conver- 
sant and  attendant  in  such  places,  and  able  to  make  any  man 
that  is  of  a  soft  qiiiet  disposition  (as  many  times  they  mi),  ex 
slulto  insanum,  if  once  they  humor  him,  a  very  idiot,  or 
Btarkc  mad :  a  thing  too  much  practised  in  all  common  so- 
cieties; and  they  have  no  better  sport  than  to  make  them- 
selves merry  by  abusing  some  silly  fellow,  or  take  advantage  of 
another  mans  weaknes.  In  such  coses,  as  in  a  plague,  thehest 
remedy  is  cito,  longe,  tarde,  (for  to  such  a  party,  espedally  if 
he  be  apprehensive,  there  can  be  no  greater  misery)  to  get  him 
quickly  g<me  far  enough  off,  and  not  to  be  over-hasty  in  his 
relurn.  If  he  be  so  stupid,  that  he  do  not  apprehend  it,  his 
friends  should  take  some  order,  and  by  their  discretion  supply 
that  which  is  wanting  in  him,  as  in  all  other  cases  they  ought 
to  do.  If  they  see  a  man  melancholy  given,  solitary,  averse 
from  company,  please  himself  with  such  private  and  vain  me- 
ditations, though  he  delight  in  it,  they  ought  by  all  means  to 
seek  to  divert  him,  to  dehort  him,  to  tell  hlm^Jf  the  event  and 
danger  that  may  come  of  it.  If  they  see  a  man  idle,  that,  by 
reason  of  hb  means  otherwise,  wilt  betake  himself  to  no  course 
of  life,  they  ought  seriously  to  admonish  him,  he  makes  a 
noose  to  intangle  himself,  his  want  of  imployment  will  be  hb 
undoing.  If  ne  have  sustained  any  great  losse,  suffered  a  re- 
pulse, msgfacc,  &c.  if  it  be  possible,  relieve  him.  If  he  desire 
ought,  let  him  be  satisfied;  if  in  suspence,  &ar,  suspicion, 
letlitm  be  secured :  and  if  it  may  conveniently  be,  ^ve  him 
his  hearts  content ;  for  the  body  cannot  be  curea  till  the 
mind  be  satisfied.  ''  Socrates,  In  ^ato,  would  prescribe  no  phy- 
sick  for  Charmides  head-ach,  iiU  fir^  he  had  eased  Ms  trouble- 
some mind  .■  boAf  and  soul  mast  be  cured  together,  as  head  and 
ofes. 

'  Octilum  noD  curabi*  sine  toto  capite. 

Nee  caput  sine  toto  corpore. 

Nee  totuni  corpus  sine  animft. 

■  Ob  uupcioaei,  cum.  eemulationcni,  uilnlloDan,  irat,  &c.  quu  tocui  ille  miDit- 
trM,  et  quB  feciueni  meUochalicum.  ■■  bliii  priui  aninram  lurlatnurnum 

earauetj  necoculi  mdc  cipitc,  neccorpui  uiie  uumlcunri  potvit.  'B 
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If  that  may  not  be  hoped  or  expected,  yet  eMehim  with  com- 
fort, cbearral  speeches,  fisdr  promises,  and  good  words ;  perswade 
him;  advise  him.  Mam/j  saith  ''Galen,  have  been  curedbygood 
counsel  and  perswastim  alone.  Heaviness  of  the  heart  ^num 
doth  bring  itdonon;  but  a  good  word  rejoiceth  it  (Prov.  VI.  ^5); 
and  there  is  he  that  speaketh  words  Uke  the  priding  qf  a 
sfwordj  but  the  tongue  qf  a  wise  man  is  health  .(ver.  18): 
oratio  namque  saucii  animi  est  remedium ;  a  eentle  ^>eech  is 
the  true  cure  of  a  wounded  soul,  as  ^Plutardi  contends  out 
of  JEschylus  and  Euripides :  if  it  be  wisely  administredj  it 
easeth  grief  and  pain,  as  divers  remedies  do  many  other 
diseases;  'tis  incantationis  instar^  a  charm,  nestuantis animi  re^ 
frigeriumy  that  true  nepenthes  of  Homer,  which  was  no  Indiaa 
plajit  or  fained  medicine^  which  Epidamna,  Thonis  wife,  sent 
Helena  for  a  token,  as  M acrobius,  7.  Satumal.  Goropius, 
Hermet.  lib.  9.  Greg.  Nanzianzen,  and  others,  suppose  hot 
opportunity  of  speech:  for  Helenas  boule,  Medeas  unctioD, 
Venus  girdle,  Circes  cup,  cannot  so  inchant,  so  forcibly  move  or 
alter,  as  it  doth.  A  letter  sent  or  read  will  do  as  much ;  mul- 
turn  aUevoTy  quum  tuas  literas  lego ;  I  am  much  eased,  as  ^  TuIIy 
writ  to  Pomponius  Atticus,  when  I  read  thy  letters;  and  as 
Julianus  the  Apostate  once  signified  to  Maximus  the  philo- 
sopher—as Alexander  slept  wim  Homers  works,  so  do  I  with 
thine  epistles,  tamquam  Paoniis  medicamentisj  easque  assidue 
tanquam  recentes  et  novas  iteramus:  scribe  ergo,  et  assidue 
scribe;  or  else  come  thy  self;  amicus  ad  amicum  venies. 
Assuredly  a  wise  and  well  spoken  man  may  do  what  he  will 
in  such  a  case :  a  good  orator  alone,  as  "^Tully  holds,  can  alter 
aflections  by  power  of  his  eloquence,  comfort  such  as  are  af' 
Jlictedy  erect  such  as  are  depressed^  expel  and  mitigate  Jear,  lusty 
anger,  Sfc.  And  how  powerfiil  is  the  charm  of  a  discreet  and 
dearfriend! 

Ille  regit  dictis  animos,  et  temperat  iras. 

What  may  not  he  effect?  ad  ^Chremes  told  Mcnedemus, 
Fear  not;  conceal  it  not,  Ofriend;  but  tell  me  what  it  is  that 
troubles  thee ;  and  I  shall  surely  help  thee  by  comfort,  counsel, 
or  in  the  matter  it  self  ^Arnoldus  (lib.  breviar.  cap.  18) 
speaks  of  an  usurer  in  his  time^  that,  upon  a  loss  much  me- 
lancholy and  discontent,  was  so  cured.  As  imagination,  fear, 
grie^  cause  such  passions,  so  conceipts  alone^  rectified  by 

■StnoiDoo  panoof  wiaTiimis,  animi  modbus  id  ddntum  rerocatii.  lilv  Ldenoh. 
ttieod.  ^  ConsoL  ad  Apollooium.    Si  qui*  lapienter  eC  tuo  tempore 

adhibeat,  remedia  morbis  ^versit  divcrta  aunt :  doletatem  senno  benignus  subleraL 
<  Lib.  19.  Epist  *  De  nat.  Deontni.  Conaolatur  afflictos ;  dedadt  perterrilM  a 

timore;  copiditaket  imprimia,  et  iracundias,  comprimit.  *  Heauton.  Act  1. 

Seen.  1.  Nemetue;  neverere;  crede^  inquam,  mihi;  aut  conaolando,  aut  conailio* 
aat  re,  jurero.  f  Novi  foeneiatorcni  avarum  apud  meoi  aic  curatuin»  qui  multam 

pecuniam  amiserat. 
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good  bope,  counsel,  &c.  are  able  again  to  hel^ :  and  'Us  in- 
credible how  much  they  can  do  in  such  a  case,  an  'Trinca- 
Telius  illustrates  by  an  example  of  a  patient  of  hie.  Porphy- 
rias the  philosopher  (in  Plotinas  life,  written  bv  him)  relates* 
that,  bein^  in  a  discontented  humor  tbrougn  ansufferable 
anguish  ot  mind,  lie  was  going  to  make  away  himself:  but, 
meetmg  by  chance  his  master  Plotinui,  who  perc^ving  by 
his  distracted  looks  all  was  not  wel,  urged  him  to  confew  his 
grief;  which  when  he  had  heard,  he  used  such  comfortable 
speeches,  that  he  redeemed  him  efaueibus  Erebi,  pacified  his 
unquiet  mind,  insomuch  that  he  was  easily  reconciled  to  him- 
self and  much  abashed  to  think  afterwards  that  he  should  ever 
entertain  so  vile  a  motion.  By  all  means,  therefore,  fair  pro- 
mises, good  words,  gentle  perswasions,  are  to  be  used,  not  to 
be  too  rigorous  at  first,  'or  to  insult  over  them,  not  to  deride, 
neglect,  or  contemn,  but  rather,  as  Lemnius  exhorteth,  topify, 
and  by  all  piataible  means  to  seek  to  reduce  than :  but  if  satis- 
&ction  may  not  be  had,  mild  courses,  promises,  comfortable 
speeches,  and  good  counsel  will  not  take  place;  then,  as  Cbriii- 
tophenis  a  Vega  determines,  lib.  S.  cap.  14.  de  Mel.  to  handle 
them  more  rou^ly,  to  threaten  and  chide,  saith  '^Altomarus, 
terrifie  sometimes,  or,  as  Salvianus  will  have  them,  to  be  lashed 
and  whipped,  as  we  do  by  a  starting  horse,  ''that  is  sifrighted . 
without  a  cause,  or,  as  *  Rhasis  adviseth,  one  while  to  speak  fair 
andjlatler,  andher  whilejo  terrijie  and  chide,  as  they  shall  see 
cause. 

When  none  of  these  precedent  remedies  will  avail,  it  will 
not  be  amiv,  which  Savonarola  and  .^^lian  Montaltus  so 
much  commend,  clavum  clavo  pellere,  'to  drive  out  onepaa- 
sion  tcith  another,  or  by  some  contrary  passion,  as  they  do 
bleeding  at  nose  by  letting  blood  in  the  arm,  to  expel  one  fear 
with  another,  one  grief  with  another.  R  Christopherus  a  Vega 
accounts  it  radonal  pbyuck,  non  alienum  a  ratione:  and 
Lemnius  much  approves  it,  to  use  an  hard  vedge  to  an  hard 
hu^,  to  drive  out  one  disease  with  another,  to  pull  out  a 
tooth,  or  wound  him,  to  geld  him,  '■saith  Platenis,  as  they 
did  epileptical  patients  of  old,  because  it  quite  alters  the  tem- 
perature, tliat  the  pain  of  the  one  may  mitigate  the  grief  of 


■Lib.  I.  nnuil.  Vl.  Incrcditale  dictu  quantum  Jimnl.  '■Memo  ittnumodi 

cnnditiani)  homioibui  iiuullet,  lut  m  iUoi  lit  tvmiot ;  venim  miMriB  poliiu  isdo- 
IcKit,  Ticnnqnc  de^orct.  lib.  3.  cap.  1 6.  '  Cay.  J.  Idem  R»  Laurenliua, 

cap.  ft.  "  Quod  timet  Dihll  at,  uU  eogitur  ct  videt.  *  Unl  Ticc 

bkodiinlUT,  unl  Tice  iiid«D  tnronm  iDCuliul.  'Si  lero  fueiit  ex  mn  maki 

■udilo,  Tcl  ek  aniini  accidenle,  autde  imJiiaianeTneFriuin,  aut  morteaiDici,  iDlnidacaii- 
tur  ncTa  conlraria  bii>  qua  ipium  ad  gaudia  mnfcant ;  de  hoc  Eanpn-  iiiti  ddxaiu*, 
he.  '  Lib.  3.  cap.  H.  ''  Ca|i.  3.  C'ttriliu  aLm  a  tnictibui  uu  in  aaiU* 

dcspcratU,  &c. 
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die  other ;  *and  I  knew  one  that  was  so  curedqfa  quartan  ague^ 
In/  the  sudden  camming  of  his  enemies  upon  him.  If  we  may  be* 
lieve  ^PliiiY)  whom  Scaliger  cals  mendaciorumpatremf  the  father 
of  lies,  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  that  renowned  consul  of  Rome,  in  a 
battle  fought  with  the  king  of  the  AUobroges  at  the  river  Isao- 
rusy  was  so  rid  of  a  quartan  ague.  Vdesius,  in  his  contro- 
versies, holds  this  an  excellent  remedy,  and,  if  it  be  discreedy 
used  in  this  malady,  better  dian  any  physick« 

Sometimes  again,  by  some  ^fained  lye,  strange  newes,  witty 
device,  artificitu  invention,  it  is  not  amiss  to  deceive  them. 
^As  they  hate  those^  saith  Alexander,  -that  neglect  or  deride^ 
so  they  will  give  ear  to  such  as  will  sooth  them  up.  If  they 
say  they  have  swallowed  /roggs,  or  a  snake,  by  all  means 
grant  it,  and  tell  them  you  can  easily  cure  it :  'tis  an  ordinary 
thing.  Philodotus  the  physician  cured  a  melancholy  king^ 
that  thought  his  head  was  off,  by  putting  a  leaden  cap  thereon ; 
the  weight  made  him  perceive  it,  and  freed  him  of  his  fond 
imagination.  A  woman,  in  the  said  Alexander,  swallowed  a 
serpent,  as  she  thought :  he  gave  her  a  vomit,  and  conveyed  a 
serpent,  such  as  she  conceived,  into  the  bason ;  upon  the  sight 
of  it,  she  was  amended.  The  pleasantest  dotage  that  ever  I 
read,  saith  ^Laurentius,  was  of  a  gentleman  at  Sencs  in  Italy, 
who  was  afraid  to  piss,  lest  idl  tlie  town  should  be  drowned ; 
the  physicians  caused  the  bels  to  be  rung  backward,  and  told 
him  the  town  was  on  fire;  whereupon  he  made  water,  and  was 
immediately  cured.  Another  supposed  his  nose  so  big  that  he 
should  dash  it  against  the  wall,  if  he  stirred ;  his  physician  took 
a  great  peece  of  flesh,  and  holding  it  in  his  hand,  pinched  him 
by  the  nose,  making  him  beleeve  that  flesh  was  cut  from  it 
Forestus  {obs.  lib,  1 )  had  a  melancholy  patient,  who  thought 
he  was  dead :  ^  he  put  a  fellow  in  a  chesty  like  a  dead  man^  hf 
his  beds  side,  and  made  him  reare  himself  a  little^  and  eat :  the 
melancholy  man  asked  the  counterfeit,  whether  dead  men  use  to 
eat  meat?  he  told  him  yea ;  whereupon  he  did  eat  likewise, 
and  xx)as  cured.  Lemnius  {Ub.  2.  cap.  6.  de  4.  complex,)  bath 
many  such  instances,  and  Jovianus  Pontanus  (lib,  4  cap.  2.  of 
Wisd.)  of  the  like:  but  amongst  the  rest  i  find  one  most  me- 
morable,  registred  in  the  ^  French  Chronicles,  of  an  advocate 

*  lib.  1 .  cap.  5.  Sic  morbum  morbo,  ut  cUvum  cUto,  retundimus,  et  malo  nodo  mahan 
coneum  adhibemus.  Noyi  ego  qui  ex  subito  hostium  incursu,  et  inopinato  timoR^ 
(|uartanam  depulerat.  ^  Lib.  7.  cap.  .50.  In  acie  pugqans  febre  quartana  Itberatui 

etU  '  Jacchinus,  c.  15,  in  9  Rhaais.  Mont.  cap.  26.  ^  Lib.  I.  cap.  1(>. 

AverMntur  eos  qui  eonun  cflfectus  rident,  coQtemnunt.  Si  ranas  et  Tiperaa  comedisKK 
patnt,  concedere  debcmua.  et  spem  de  cura  facere.  <  Cap.  8.  de  mcL 

'  Cittam  poauit  ex  mediconim  cona iiio  prope  eum,  in  quem  alium  se  noituum  fii^eatcn 
posuit;  bicin  cistftjacenit&c.  'Serret,  ]550. 
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of  Paris  before  mentioned,  wbo  beleeved  verilv  be  was  dead, 
&c.  I  read  a  multitude  of  examples,  of  mdancholy  men  cured 
by  such  artificial  inventions. 

SUBSECT.  III. 

Mtisici  a  remetfy. 

jyiANY  and  sundry  are  the  means  which  pbilosophen  and 
physicians  have  prescribed  to  exhilarate  a  sorrowful  heart,  to 
divert  those  fixed  and  intent  cares  and  meditations,  which 
in  this  malady  so  much  offend ;  but,  in  my  judgement,  none 
lio  present,  none  so  powerful!,  none  so  apposite,  as  a  cup  of 
strong  drink,  mirth,  musick,  and  merry  company.  Ecclus. 
40.  20.  Wine  and  musick  rejoice  the  heart.  '  Rhasis  {font.  9. 
Tract  15),  Altomarus  (cap.  7),  -Mianus  Montaltus  {c.  26), 
Ficinus,  Bened.  Victor.  Favenlinus,  are  almost  immoderate  in 
the  commendation  of  it;  a  most  forcible  medicine  ^  Jacchinus 
calls  it:  Jason  Pratensis,  a  mo!i  edmirahle  thing,  and  •worthy 
of  consideration,  that  can  so  moUifie  the  mindgy  and  stay 
those  tempestuous  affections  of  it.  Musica  est  mentis  medt- 
a'na  mastte,  a  roanng-m^  agninst  melancholy,  to  rear  and 
revive  the  languishing  soul ;  "affectii^  not  onelt/  the  ears,  but 
the  very  arteries,  the  vital  and  animal  spirits,  it  erects  the 
minde,  and  makes  it  nimble.  Lemnius,  instit.  cap.  44.  This 
it  will  effect  in  the  most  dull,  severe,  and  sorrowfull  souls, 
"^expell  grirfe  ■with  mtrtk ;  and,  if  there  bee  any  cloudes,  dust, 
or  dreggs  of  cares  yet  lurking  in  our  thoughts,  most  pcfwer- 
Jidly  it  wipes  them  all  a-way,  (Salisbur.  po/i/.  lib.  \.  cap,  6); 
and  that  which  is  more,  it  will  perform  all  this  in  an  instant— 
'chear  up  the  countenance,  expcU  austirily,  bring  in  hilarity 
(Giruld.  Camb.  cap.  12.  Topogr.  Hiber.)  informe  our  manners, 
mitigate  anger.  AthenKus  (Dipnosophist.  lib.  14.  cap.  10) 
calleth  it  an  infinite  treasure  to  such  as  are  endowed  with  it. 

Dulcisonum  reficit  tristia  cordamelos.     (Eattanus  Heuua) 
Many  other  properties  'Cassiodorus  {eptst.  4)  reckons  up  of 
this  our  divine  musick,  not  only  to  expell  the  greatest  grie&» 
but  it  doth   extermate  fears   and  Juries,   appeaselh    cruelty^ 


>tii9R)iul>.  MtgntmTinihibMTnuueL         ''Cap-'^eMu 

en.™oUUl,«.u^^ 

L.n8aen.u.i»u.iade 

'mc  Ud  >ui4.  .ffidt,  Kd  ct  (ooitu  per  u 

ttna*uiuliqKdiKua,sf 

riti-tumvitidalui^ 

uiinMlel  udUt,  mentRn  reddcni  Igiln 

.  &c.              ■•  Miuica  TCDuMte  ikA  manw* 

nclet  iut»to  cditknt,  » 

nbilM  Tukiu  menit. 

ianiluit,  iracututUm  mitigU. 

'Cnh«iiiri.lidainjiK:u 

niUl,  lumidOTrurore* 

Mleauat,  crueaum  >x>itiani  bUnde  tdiL 
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abateth  heaviness ;  and,  to  such  as  are  waich/isll,  H  causetk 
quiet  rest;  it  takes  amajf  spleen  and  hatred^  bee  it  instni- 
mentall,  vocally  with  strings,  winde,  ^qute  a  spiritUy  sine  ma- 
nuum  dexteritatCf  gubemetur^  Sfc.  it  cures  all  irksomness  and 
heaviness  of  the  soul.  ^Labouring. men,  that  sing  to  thdr 
work,  can  tell  as  much ;  and  so  can  souldiers  when  Uiey  go  to 
fight,  whom  terror  of  death  cannot  so  much  affright,  as  the 
sound  of  trumpet,  drum,  fife,  and  such  like  musick,  animates ; 
metus  enim  mortis^  as  "^Censorinus  enformeth  us,  mtisicd  depel- 
litur.  It  makes  a  childe  quiet^  the  nurses  song ;  and  many 
times  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  on  a  sudden,  bells  ringing,  a 
carremans  whistle,  a  boy  singing  some  ballad  tune  early  in  the 
street,  alters,  revives,  recreates  a  restless  patient  that  cannot 
sleep  in  the  night,  &c.  In  a  word,  it  is  so  powerfnll  a  thing 
that  it  ravisheth  the  soul,  regina  sensuuniy  the  queen  of  the 
senses,  by  sweet  pleasure  (which  is  an  happy  cure) ;  and  corpo- 
rall  tunes  pacific  our  incorporeall  soul :  sine  ore  loquens,  iomi- 
natum  in  animam  exercet^  and  carries  it  beyond  it  self,  helps, 
elevates,  extends  it,  Scaligei  {exercit.  302)  gives  a  reason  of  these 
effects,  ^because  the  spirits  about  the  heart  take  in  that  irem^ 
bling  and  dancing  air  into  the  iody^  are  moved  together^  and 
stirred  up  with  it,  or  else  the  minde,  as  some  suppose,  harmoni- 
cally composed,  is  roused  up  at  the  tunes  of  musicK.  And  'tis  not 
onely  men  that  are  so  afiected,  but  almost  all  other  creatures. 
You  know  the  tale  of  Hercules,  Gallus,  Orpheus,  and  Amphion, 
{Jclices  animas  Ovid  cals  them)  that  could  saxa  maoae  sono 
testudinisj  &&  make  stocks  and  stones,  as  well  as  beasts,  and 
other  animals,  dance  after  their  pipes :  the  dog  and  hare,  wolf 
and  lamb, 

( Vicinumque  lupo  prsebuit  agna  latus) 

^clamosus  graculusy  stridula  comixy  et  Jovis  aquila,  as  Philo- 
stratus  describes  it  in  his  images,  stood  all  gaping  upon  Or- 
pheus; and  ^ trees,  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  came  to  hear  him; 

Et  comitem  quercutn  pinus  arnica  trahit. 

Arion  made  fish  follow  him,  which,  as  common  experience 
evinceth,  'are  much  afiected  with  musick.  All  sinmng  birds 
are  much  pleased  with  it,  especially  nightingales,  if  we  may 
beleeve  Caicagninus^  and  bees  among  the  rest,  though  they  be 
flying  away,  when  they  hear  any  tingUng  sound,  will  tarry  be- 
hmde.     ^Hatis,  hindes,  horses^  dogSy  bearsy  are  exceedingly 

•  Pet  Aietioe.  ^CattiUo,  de  aulic  lib.  1.  foL  S7.  «  Lib.  de  NaUli» 

cip.  1 8.        '  Quod  iplritua*  qui  in  corde  igitant,  tremuluin  et  tubnltantem  redpiiaic 
•erem  in  pectus*  et  inde  cxciiantur,  atpiritu  musculi  moventur,  Ac  *  Aiboiet 

radkibus  arulse,  &c  ^  M.  Carew  of  Anthony,  in  detcript.  Corawal,  nidi  of 

whales,  that  they  will  come  and  shew  themsdves  dancing  at  the  sound  of  a  trunifiet, 
foL  35.  I.  et  fol.  154.  2.  book.  k  De  cenro,  equo»  cane^  urso*  idem  con* 

pcrtum ;  musica  afficiuntur. 
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ddigited  with  it.  Seal.  exav.  302.  El^hants,  Asripps  addet, 
lib.  2.  cap.  'M,  and  in  L^dU  in  the  midst  of  a  bke  there  be 
certain  floating  ilanda,  (if  ye  will  beleeve  it)  that,  afW  muaickj 
will  dance. 

But  to  leave  all  declamatory  speeches  in  praise  *of  divine 
musick,  I  will  confine  my  self  to  my  proper  subject :  besides 
that  excellrat  power  it  hath  to  expetl  many  other  diseases,  it  is 
a  soveraigne  remedy  aeainst  **  despair  and  melancholy,  and  will 
drive  away  the  divei  himself.  Canus,  a  Rhodian  fidier  in  "^  Phi- 
lostratus,  when  .^pollonius  was  inquisitive  to  know  what  he 
could  do  with  his  pipe,  told  him,  that  he  voouid  mate  a  me- 
tanchdy  man  merry,  and  him  that  was  merry  much  merrier 
than  b^ore,  a  lover  more  inamoured,  a  religious  man  more  de- 
vout. Jsmenias  the  Theban,  ^  Chiron  the  Centaury  is  said  to 
have  cured  this  and  many  other  diseases  by  musick  alone:  as 
now  they  do  thoae,  saith  *  Bodine,  that  are  troubled  with  S. 
Vitus  Bedlam  dance.  'Timotheus  the  musician  compelled 
Alexander  to  skip  up  and  down,  and  leave  his  dinner  (like  the 
tale  of  the  frier  and  the  boy);  whom  Ausdn  (de  civ.  Dtif 
Ub.  n.  cap,  14.)  BO  much  commends  for  it.  Who  hath  not 
heard  how  Davids  harmony  drove  away  the  evill  spirits  from 
kitifjSaul?  (1  Sam.  16)and£li£ha,  when  he  was  muui  troubled 
by  importunate  kings,  called  for  a  minstrel ;  and,  when  he 
plained,  the  hand  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him  (2  Kings,  3).  C«i- 
sonnus  (de  vatali,  cap.  1 2)  reportes  now  Asclepiades  the  phya^ 
cian  helped  many  firantike  persons  by  this  means,  phreneticonan 
mentes  morbo  turbatas. — Jason  Pratensis  (cap.  de  Manid)  hath 
many  examples,  how  Clinias  and  Empeoodes  cured  some 
desperately  melancholy,  and  some  mad,  by  this  our  musidc ; 
which  because  it  hath  such  excellent  vertues,  belik^  '  Homei 
brings  in  Fhemius  playing,  and  the  Muses  singing  at  the  ban- 
quet of  the  gods.  AristoUe,  Poiit.  1. 8.  c.  5,  Plato  2,  de  legibus, 
highly  approve  it,  and  so  do  all  politicians.  The  Greeke% 
Romanes,  nave  graced  musick,  and  made  it  one  of  the  liberall 
sciences,  Uioogh  it  be  now  become  mercenary.  All  civill  com- 
monwealths allow  it :  Cneius  Maolius  (as  **  Livius  relates)  A° 
ai  urb.  cond.  567,  brought  first  out  of  Aoa  to  Rome  sis^g 
wenches,  players,  jesters,  and  all  kinde  of  musick  to  their  feists. 


•  Mumtn  inat  uuDierii.  *"  Svpe  gnvei  morbai  moduUtuin  cunwn  ibcgit, 

Ijt  dcipenti*  concUiiTit  opon.  '  '  lib.  S.  cip.  7.  McErealibut  mieniieiii  tdimam, 
tztantan  ireia  Ki^  leddim  hUtrioroD,  unutem  alidiomn,  religioium  dhrino  oimuue 
ODirepIuin,  at  ad  Deal  coIendM  puularem.  '  NtUliiConct,  ifyUi.Ub.4. 

ag.  13.  ■  Lib.  t.  da  rep.  Cunt  muBOfuramDSiDcti  VilL  'KuUre 

e  eonriTio.     CtnUn,  lubtiL  ^13.  ■  Iliid  1.  ^  Libre  9.  cap.  1.  Pttltiiu, 

mobuciilciuquei  et  coorinilU  ludonun  oUccUncau  addiu  cptilii,  ex  Aiil  innxh  Id 
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Your  princes,  empefours,  and  persons  of  any  quali^,  main- 
tain it  m  their  courts :  no  mirth  without  musick.  S^  Thomas 
Moore,  in  his  absolute  Utopian  common-wealth,  allowes  musick 
as  an  appendix  to  every  meal,  and  that  tlirougbout,  to  all 
sorts.  Epictetus  cals  mensam  mutam  pnesepe^  a  table  without 
mmick  a  manger;  for  the  concent  of  musicians  at  a  banquet  is 
a  carbuncle  set  in  gold;  and  as  the  signet  of  an  emerald  well 
trimmed  mth  goldy  so  is  the  melody  of  musick  in  a  pleasant 
banquet.  Ecclus.  32,  v.  5,  6.  "  Lewes  the  eleventh,  when  he 
invited  Edward  the  fourth  to  come  to  Paris,  told  him,  that,  as  a 
principall  part  of  his  entertainment,  he  should  hear  sweet  voices 
of  children,  lonicke  and  Lydian  tunes,  exquisite  musick,  he 

should  have  a ? ,  and  the  Cardinal  of  Burbon  to  be  his 

confessot;  which  he  used  as  a  most  plausible  argument,  as  to  a 
sensuall  man  indeed  it  is.  ^  Lucian,  in  his  book  de  saltatione^ 
is  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  he  took  infinite  delight  in  sing- 
ing, dancing,  musick,  womens  company,  and  such  like  plea- 
sures; and  if  thou  (saith  be)  didst  but  hear  them  jday  aad 
dance^  I  hum  thou  wouldst  be  so  well  pleased  with  the  obfeety 
that  thou  wouldst  dance  for  company  thy  self:  without  dtniti 
thou  wilt  bee  taken  with  it:  So  Scaliger  ingenuously  con- 
fesaeth,  exercit,  274.  ^  I  am  beyond  all  measure  ctffbcted  mth 
musick;  I  do  most  willingly  behold  them  dance;  I  am  mighiih/ 
detained  and  allured  with  that  grace  and  comeliness  ^faxr 
women ;  I  am  well  pleased  to  bee  idle  amongst  them.  And 
what  young  man  is  not  ?  As  it  is  acceptable  and  condudng 
to  most,  so  especially  to  a  melancholy  man ;  provided  alwaiei, 
his  disease  proceed  not  originally  from  it,  that  he  bee  not  some 
light  inamoratOy  some  idle  phantastick,  who  capers  in  conceit 
aU  the  day  long,  and  thinks  of  nothing  else,  but  how  to  make 
jiga,  sonnets,  madrigals,  in  commendation  of  his  mistress. 
In  such  cases,  musick  is  most  pernicious,  as  a  q>ur  to  a  free 
horse  will  make  him  run  himself  blinde,  or  break  his  wind ; 
incitamentum  enim  amoris  musica;  for  musick  enchants,  as 
Menander  holds;  it  will  make  sudh  melancholy  persons  mad ; 
and  the  sound  of  those  jigs  and  hom-pipes  will  not  bee 
vemoved  out  <^  the  ears  a  week  after.  ^  Plato^  for  this 
reason,  forbids  musick  and  wine  to  all  young  men,  because  they 
are  most  part  amorous,  ne  ignis  addatur  imi^  lest  one  fire 
increase  another.  Many  men  are  melanoioly  by  hearing 
musick ;  but  it  is  a  pleasing  melancholy  that  it  causeth ;  and 

*  Comminais.  ^  Ista  iibenter  et  magnt  cum  voluptate  spectare  loleo.    Kt 

■do  te  illecebris  htsce  captum  iri,  et  insuper  tripudiatur um :  baud  dulne  demvkfhat. 
*  In  mustcis  supra  omnem  fidem  capior  et  oblector ;  choreas  libentissime  aspick) ;  pid- 
chrarum  feminarum  venustate  dettneor :  otiari  inter  has  solutus  curia  possum.  '  3  De 
legibus. 
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therefore,  to  such  as  arc  discontent,  in  wo,  fear,  sorrow,  or 
dtgected,  it  is  a  most  present  remedy:  it  expels  caree,  alters  their 
grieved  minds,  and  eoseth  in  an  instanL  Oth«^riBe,saith 'Plu- 
tarch, musica  magis  dementat  quam  vinum :  musick  makes 
some  men  mad  as  a  tygre;  like  Astolphos  horn  in  Ariosto,  or 
Mercuries  golden  wand  in  Homer,  that  made  some  wake, 
others  sleep,  it  hath  divers  e^cts :  and  **  Theophrastus  right  well 
prophesied,  that  diseases  were  either  procured  by  musick,  or 
mitigated. 


SUBSECT.  IV. 

Mirth  and  merry  compam/fjatr  o^^ts,  remedies. 

JtI  IRTH  and  merry  company  may  not  be  separated  from 
musick,  both  concerning  and  necessardy  required  in  this  buu- 
ness.  Mirth  (saith  '  Vives)  purgeth  the  blood,  confirmes  health, 
causeth  ajresh,  pleasing,  and  fine  coUntr,  prorogues  life,  wbels 
the  wit,  makes  the  body  young,  lively,  and  fit  4or  any  manner 
of  imploymunt.  The  merrier  heart,  the  longer  life :  a  merry 
heart  is  the  life  of  the  fie^  (Prov.  14.  40);  Gladness  prolongs 
his  dayes  (Ecclus.  30.  22);  and  this  is  one  of  tlie  three  Saler- 
nitan  doctors,  D.  Merryman,  D.  Diet,  and  D.  Quiet, ''  whit^ 

cure  all  diseases Mens  hilaris,  requies,  moderala  di<eta. 

'  Gomesius  [pr/rfat.  lib.  S.  de  sal.  gen.)  is  a  great  magnifyer  of 
honest  mirth,  by  which  (saith  he)  we  cure  many  passions  of  the 
minde,  in  our  selves,  and  in  our  friends:  which  '^  Galateus  assignee 
for  a  cause  why  we  love  merry  companions :  and  well  tht^  de- 
serve it,  being  that  (as  *  Magninus  holds)  a  merry  compunion  is 
better  than  musick,  and,  as  the  saying  is,  comes  tuciintuts  in  ma 
pro  vehiculo,  as  a  wagon  to  him  that  is  weaned  on  the  way. 
Jucunda  cojifabulatio,  sales,  jod,  pleasant  discourse,  jests,  con- 
ceits, merry  tales,  melliti  verborumglobuli,  (as  Petronius,  *■  Pliny, 
'  SpondanuB,  ^  Cselins,  and  many  good  authors  plead)  are  that 
sole  nepenthes  of  Homer,  Helenas  boule,  Venus  ^rdle,  so  re- 


■  Sympo*.  qinett.  6.  Hislci  multoi  mi^  donenm  quun  Tinim.  *  Anhni 

moAi  *el  ■  mniicl  eunMur  vel  tnhruattiT.  '  Lib.  3.  de  uiimL  LkUiu  purgu 

nnguiiinD,  nlMudhMm  coniemt.  eDloTcm  inducHt  dorentem,  nitidum,  grMuni. 
'  S^ritni  tonperal,  cdocoa  exeiut,  nalunlim  nrtuten  comborat,  jurenile  corpai  dhi 
■eml,  flUm  prorogit,  ingCDium  icuit,  el  bominon  negotiii  quibuillbet  ^liorem 
reddiL     Scholi  Salero.  *  Dum  contunelil  neuit,et  feitinleuiutemordent. 

mcdiocm  uimi  Mgritudine*  Mun  toteot,  kc.  'De  mar.  fol,  57-  Amnniu  Ueo 

eoi  qui  nict  fsceti  et  jaeund.  ■  Hegim.  ttniL  part.  S.    Nou  quod 

'  u  boniu  et  ditedu*  McJui  nunlkinibiu  n)*  jncuodl*  nipenl  ouiRm  mdoifiut. 

-       —  ■"  .....  ^Lib.  r-     ■■ 


lib. 31. cap. ZT.  ' Coamnit. in 4.  Odju.  ■Lib.36.c. 
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nowned  of  old  *  to  expdl  grief  and  care,  to  cause  mirth  and 
gladness  of  heart,  if  they  be  rightly  understood,  or  seasonably 
applied.     In  a  word, 

^  Amor,  voluptas,  Venus»  gaudiuni» 
JocuSy  ludusy  sermo  suavis,  suaviatio, 

are  the  true  nepenthes.  For  these  causes  our  physicians  gene- 
rally prescribe  this  as  a  principal  engine,  to  batter  the  w^of 
meiancholy,  a  chief  antidote,  and  a  sufficient  cure  of  it  self. 
By  all  means  (saith  ®  Mesue)  procttre  mirth  to  these  men^  in 
such  things  as  are  heardy  seen^  tasted^  or  smelledj  or  any  way 
perceived;  and  let  them  have  all  enticements^  and  fair  pro^ 
miseSf  the  sight  of  excellent  beauties,  attires^  ornaments^  de- 
lightsome passages^  to  distract  their  minds  from  fear  and 
sorrow,  and  such  things  on  which  they  are  so  fixed  and  intent 
^  Let  them  use  huntings  sports,  playes,  jests^  merry  compaty, 
as  Rhasis  prescribes,  which  will  not  let  the  minde  be  molestedj 
a  cup  of  good  drinke  now  and  then,  hear  musicky  and  have 
such  companions  with  whom  they  are  especially  delighted^ 
•  merry  tales  or  tqyes,  drinking,  singing,  dancing,  and  whatsO' 
ever  else  may  procure  mirth :  and  By  no  means,  saith  Guiaue- 
riiis,  suffer  them  to  be  alone.  Benedictus  Victorius  Faventinus, 
in  bis  Einpericks,  accompts  it  an  especial  remedy  against  me- 
lancholy, ^to  hear  and  see  singing,  dancing,  maskers,  mum- 
mers, to  converse  with  such  me?^y  fellows,  and  fair  maids. 
For  the  beauty  of  a  woman  cheareth  the  countenance,  Ecclus. 
36.  22.  K  Beauty  alone  is  a  soveraign  remedy  against  fear,  griel^ 
and  all  melancholy  fits;  a  charm,  as  Peter  de  la  Seine  and  many 
other  writers  affirmCj  a  banquet  it  self;  he  gives  instance  in 
discontented  Menelaiis  that  was  so  often  freed  by  Helenas 
fair  face :  and  ^  TuUy  (3  Tusc,)  ciXj^  Epicurus  as  a  chief  patron 
of  this  tenent.  To  expell  grief,  and  procure  pleasance,  sweet 
smells,  good  diet,  touch,  taste^  embracing,  singing,  dancinj^ 
sports,  playes,  and,  above  the  rest,  exquisite  beauties,  quibus 
oculi  Jucunde  moventur  et  animi,  are  most  powerfull  means ; 


*  Homericum  iUud  nepentbei>  quod  inaerorem  tollit,  et  euthymiam  et 
ptrit.  ^  PUut  Bacch.  <  De  egritud.  capitis.    Omni  modo  generet  lBti> 

tiam  in  ib,  de  iis  quae  audiuntur  et  yidentur,  aut  odorantur,autguttaiitur,autquociiBqiie 
modo  tentiri  possunt,  et  aspectu  fonnanim  multi  decorit  et  ornstAa,  et  oegotiatiaBe 
jucuudA,  et  blandieDtibus  ludis,  et  promissis  dittrahaDtur  eorum  animi  de  re  aliqul 
quam  timent  et  dolent  '  Utaniur  venationibus,  lucfis*  jocts,  anniumm 

comortiii,  quae  non  sinunt  animum  turban,  viiUH  et  cantu,  et  loci  mutatione,  et  biberilk 
et  gaudio,  et  quibus  pnecipue  delectantur.  *  Fiso :  fabulit  et  ludis  quaerenda 

delectatiq.  His  versctur  qui  maxime  grati  sunt :  cantus  et  chorea  ad  laetitiani  proeual. 
'^Pr^ecipue  valet  ad  expeUendam  mekincholiam  stare  in  cantibus,  lu^  et  soni^ct 
habitar<;.qum  iamiliaribusi  et  praecipue  cum  puellis  jucundis.  >  Fv.  &. 

^e  aroca^njentis.  lil^.  de  absdveodo  luctu*  ^  Corporum  oompkiui,  cwtai^ 

ludi,  formse,  &c.  • 
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abvia/oTTna,  to  meet,  or  eee  a  lair  moid  pass  by,  or  to  be  in 
company  with  ber.  He  found  it  by  experience,  and  niacle  good 
uae  of  it  in  his  own  peraon,  if  Plutarch  bely  him  not;  for  he 
reckons  up  the  names  of  some  more  el^ant  pieces,  *  Leonda, 
Boedina,  Hcdieia,  Niccdia,  that  were  frequently  seen  in  Epi- 
curus garden,  and  very  familiar  in  his  bouse.  Neither  did  ne 
try  it  himaeiralonc;  but,  if  we  may  give  credit  to  "  Atlienieu^  he 
practi^  it  upon  others :  For,  wiiea  a  sad  and  sick  paUent 
was  brought  unto  him  to  be  cured,  Af  laid  him  on  a  down  bed, 
crowned  htm  with  a  garland  of  sweet-smelling  ^flowers,  in  a 
fair  perfitmcd  closet  delicattly  set  out;  and,  aficr  a  potion 
or  two  of  good  drink  which  he  administrej,  he  brought  in 
d  beai4ti/rtl  Tfong  "  wench  that  could  play  upon  a  lute,  sin^  and 
dance,  4c-  Tully  (3  Tusc.)  scoffes  at  Epicurus  for  this  his 
prtMihaJie  physick  (as  well  be  deserved) ;  and  yet  Phavorinus 
anil  Stobieus  highly  approve  of  it.  Most  of  our  looser  physi- 
cians, in  some  cases,  to  such  parties  especially,  allow  of  this ; 
and  all  of  them  will  have  a  melancholy^  sad,  and  discontented 
person,  make  Irequent  use  of  honest  sports,  companies,  and  re- 
creations, et  incitandot  ad  Venerem  (as  '*  Rodericus  a  Fonseca 
will)  aspectu  et  contactit  vtdcherrimai-um  Jeminarum ;  to  be 
drawn  to  such  consorts,  miether  they  will  or  no ;  not  to  be  an 
auditor  only,  or  a  spectator,  but  sometimes  an  actor  himsel£ 
Diike  est  de$ipere  in  loco ,-  to  play  the  fool  now  and  then, 
is  not  amiss ;  there  b  a  time  for  all  things.  Grave  Socrates 
would  be  merry  by  fits,  sing,  dance,  and  take  his  hquor  too^ 
or  else  Theodoret  beGee  him ;  so  would  old  Cato ;  *  Tully  by 
his  own  confession,  and  the  rest.  Xenophon,  in  his  Sympos. 
brings  in  Socrates  as  a  principal  actor;  no  man  merrier  tlieii 
himself;  and  sometimes  he  would  'ride  a  cock  horse  toitA  his 
children^ 

I  .  .11  cquitare  in  arundine  lougi 

(though  Aidbiades  scofEed  at  him  for  it) ;  and  well  he  might ; 
for  now  and  then  fsaith  Plutarch)  the  most  vertuous,  honest, 
and  gravest  men  will  use  feasts,  jests,  and  toys,  as  we  do  sauce 
to  our  meats.     So  did  Scipio  and  Lielius, 

'  Quin,  ubi  le,  a  vnlgo  et  ac6D&,  in  secnta  remtraat 
Virtus  Scipiadn  et  mids  s^ientia  Lteli, 

•  OiM  hsTtH  EpicDci  ttttjueota.  '•  T>ftM>tafli.  lib.  10.  Coronkiit  Hondo 

■eno  tocendeni  odorei,  in  nilriti  plumei  e^ocarit,  dahricnlun  potloDem  prnpinUB 
pnkriun  idduidt,  &c.  '  Ut  r«liDUJ  tuiTtlct  in  leetum  pueUS,  Ita,  'Tom.  9, 
coniulL  eS.  ■  Epiit.  fun.  lib.  7-  ^'l.  rpin.  Hcii  doinum,  bene'potiu,  Kroqiw 

ndiertm.  'Valer.  Max.  cap.  8.  Hb.  R-Intefpaad  uwiAiw  cnuibut  tuii.  cum 

GliM  luden*,  ab  Aktbiide  rieui  esU  ■  Hor. 
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Nttgari  cum  illo,  et  discincd  luderci  doneo 
Decoqueretur  olus,  soliti 

'  valorous  Scipio  and  gentle  LflBlius^ 
Removed  from  the  scene  and  rout  so  clamorous. 
Were  wont  to  recreate  themselves,  their  robes  laid  by, 
Whilst  supper  by  the  cook  was  making  ready. 

M achiavel,  in  the  8  book  of  bis  Florentine  history,  gives  this 
liote  of  Cosmiis  Medides,  the  wisest  and  gravest  man  of  his 
time  ih  Italy^  that  he  woiild  *  noto  ahd  then  play  the  mod 
e^e^ous  fool  in  his  tarridge^  and  was  ^  much  given  id 
jeUers^  players^  and  childish  ^jportSf  to  make  himself  mern/f 
ihat  he  that  Should  but  consider  his  graxntif  on  the  one  part^ 
his  Jbity  and  lightness  dn  the  other y  ixfould  surely  say^  there 
were  two  distinct  persons  in  hint.  Now,  me  thmks  he  did 
well  in  it,  though  ^Sali^buriehsid  be  of  opinion  that  mag^ 
iStrates,  senator^  and  ffrave  Inen,  should  not  descend  to  lightef^ 
fiix>rt£^  he  reipublida  mdete  videatixr ;  btit,  as  Thelnistocles, 
still  kee|>  a  intern  and  constiolt  carriagCf.  I  cottunend  Cosmus 
Medice^  and  CastruCcius  Casthicanus,  then  whotn  ttal^  never 
knew  a  tvorthier  captain,  another  AleiUuidei^,  if  ^  Machiavel  do 
not  deceive  tis  id  nis  life:  Hvhen  ti  friend  of  his  reprehended 
him  for  dancing  beside  his  dignity  (belike'  sii  sothe  tushen 
dance)  he  told  him  againi  qulsdpii  interdiu^  vix  unjuam  noctu 
desipit ;  he  that  is  wise  in  the  day,  majr  dote  a  litde  in  the  nigbt 
Paulus  Jovius  relates  as  much  of  Pope  Leo  Decimus,  that  he 
^as  a  grave,  discreet,  stayed  man,  yet  sometimes  most  free, 
and  too  open  in  his  sports.  And  'tis  not  altogether  ^  unfit  or 
mis-beseeming  the  gravi^  of  such  a  man,  if  that  decorum  of 
time,  place,  and  such  circumstances,  be  observed.  *  Misce 
stultittam  consilis  brevem :  and,  as  'he  said  in  an  epigram  td 
his  wife,  I  would  have  every  man  say  to  himself,  or  to  his 
friend, 

Moll,  once  in  pldisiilit  iidmpany,  by  clianc6 
1  wisHt  that  you  fbr  company  would  dance  i 
Which  you  refus*d,  and  said,  your  years  requirei 
Now,  matron-like,  both  manners  and  attire. 
I  Well,  MoU^  if  needs  you  will  be  matron-like. 
Then  trust  to  this,  I  will  thee  matron  like : 


•  Uominibut  fkcetii  et  ludii  pucrilibuf  ultrtmodum  deditu%  adeo  lit  ticiit  in  co  tHi 
graviteMm  <|ttaitt  leritatem  contiderare  liberejt»  duat  peraonai  «Bitinctaa  in  w.mm 
dicerec.  ^  Dt  nngia  ciirial.  UU  l.oap. 4.  Magigtratos  et  Tiri  graTCi  alvdii 

lerioribus  arcendi.  *  MncbiaveL  Titi  ejns.  Ab  Uftko  reprehenau%  quod  pneler 

dignitatem  tripudiia  opetam  daret,  reapondet,  ic  ^There  it  a  time  for  aO 

yJi^^  to  weep,  langli»  mounn  daacCi  Sccki.  !•  4«  •Hot.  ^SiiUkM 

Harrington,  Spigr.  50i 
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Vet  BO  to  you  mj  lore  may  never  leMei). 

As  you.  for  church,  house,  bed,  observe  this  lessoa  i 

£it  ia  the  church  as  solemn  as  a  saint; 

No  deed,  word,  thought,  your  due  devotion  taint ; 

Vaile,  if  you  will,  your  head ;  your  aoul  reveal 

To  him  that  only  wo\i°*led  soiUes  c* n  heal^ 

Be  in  tny  house  at  buiie  9s  a  bee. 

Having  a  sting  for  every  one  but  me ; 

Buzzing  in^very  comer,  gath'ring  hony: 

Let  nothing  waste,  that  costs  or  yieldeth  mony.   ■ 
'  And,  when  thou  jieeit  my  heart  to  mirth  incline, 

Thy  tongue,  wit,  blood,  warm  with  good  oheerc  and  wine; 

Then  of  sweet  sports  let  no  occasion  scape, 

But  be  as  wanton,  toying,  as  an  ape, 
'Thoaeold  *GieAahaAih&.tLuie7aiamDeamtgoddemcfP\ea- 
Moee,  and  the  I^acedfemonians,  instructed  from  Lycurj^a,  did 
Deo  Bitui  sacrificare,  after  their  wan  especially,  and  in,  times  of 
peace ;  whidi  was  used  in  Thessaly,  aa  it  appears  by  that  o^ 

*  Apaleiiu,  who  was  made  an  instnitnent  of  their  laughter  him- 
self ;  '  becmae  laughter  and  nterrinent  -iBat  to  t^fuv^  their  lor 
bowyt  and  modetter  life, 

'Risus  enim  DivAm  atque  hominum  est  Ktema  vOlupUs. 
Princes  use  jesters,  pliers,  and  have  those  masters  of  revels 
in  their  courts.  The  Romans,  at  every  supper,  (for  th^  had 
ite  scjemn  dinner)  used  musick,  gladiators,  jesters,  &c.  as 
'  Suetonius  relates  of  llberiua,  Dion  of  Commodus ;  and  so 
did  the  Greeks.  Besides  musick,  in  Xenpphons^mpos, 
Pkilippus  rideitdi  artifex^  Philip,  a  jester,  was  brought  to 
make  sport.  Paulus  Jovius,  in  the  eleventh  book  of  hu 
history,  hath  a  pretty  digression  of  our  En^ish  customes, 
wj^ch  howsoever  some  may  misconster,  1,  for  my  part,  will  in- 
teipret  to  the  best  *  The  tchole  nation,  beyond  all  other  mortal 
men,  is  most  given  to  banqueting  andjeasts ;  for  thet/ prolong 
them  V^nj/  hoares  together,  with  dainty  cheere,  exquisite 
musick,  and  Jacete  Jesters;  and  qfiencards  they  Jail  a  dancing 
and  courting  their  mistresses,  till  it  be  late  in  the  nighi. 
Volaterran  gives  the  same  testimony  of  .this  jsland,  commend- 
ing  our  jovial  manner  qf  entertainn^nt,  and  good  mirth  ;  aiid 
me  thinks  he  saith  well;  there  ia  no  harm  in  it;  Ipng  may 
they  use  it,  and  all  such  modest  sports.  Ctesias  reports  of  a 
Persian  king>  tl^at  had  150  maids  attending  at  his  taMe,  to 

*  •  LucretlL  toto  III  Heel  uuue  die,  Thiida  dimU  volo.  >LiL  OJnUtM  hirt. 
Dear.  lynUg.  1.  *lib.2,  de "tur.  u-  '  E* quoil .ri^u  ewet  U»ri* 
etnodetdTictaicondimeatiim.  '  •  Ctleig. epig.  'CijhSI.  IndcUciii 
fctbuit  Kumi  «t  iduiiloro.  ■  UaJTeru  geniiupniiMrUlacKteniieCHiririoniiii 
Uudioilaima.  i  Ei  enim  pn  nriii  et  exqiuriiM  dipM,  latcipontia  miulrii  etJoeulMo* 
'ribui.  In  midlM  nepiu*  hdni  extrtblmt,  k  niUad*  producti)  charau  at  miDribiu  fqnf^ 
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play,  sing,  and  .dance  by  tarns;  and  *Lil.  Gmddus  of  an 
Egyptian  prince,  that  kept  nine  virgins  still  to  wait  upon  him, 
and  those  of  most  excellent  feature,  and  sweet  voices,  which 
afterwards  gave  occasion  to  the  Greeks  of  that  fiction  of  the 
nine  muses.  The  king  of  Ethiopia  in  Africk,  most  of  our 
Asiatick  princes,  have  oone  so,  and  do ;  those  Sophies,  Mogors, 
Turkes,  &c.  solace  themselves  after  supper  amongst  thor 
queens  and  concubines,  quce^  jucundioris  obkctamenH  caussa 
(^saith  mine  autlior)  coram  regepsaUereeisaltare  consueveratU; 
taking  great  plealfiure  to  see  and  hear  them  sing  and  dance. 
This  and  many  such  means,  to  exhilarate  the  heart  of  men, 
have  been  still  practised  in  all  ages,  as  knowing  there  is  no 
better  thing  to  the  preservation  of  mans  life.  What  shall  I 
say  then,  but  to  every  melancholy  man, 

'  Utere  convivis  non  tristibus;  ut^re  aroicis 
Quos  nuga:  et  risus  et  joca  salsa  juvant. 

Feast  often,  and  use  friends  not  still  so  sad. 
Whose  jests  and  merriments  may  make  thee  glad. 

Use  honest  and  chast  sports,  scenical  shews,  playes,  games; 
*^  Accedant  juvenuroque  chori,  mixteque  puells. 

And,  as  Marsilius  Ficinus  condudes  an  q)ist]e  to  Bernard  Cani- 
sianus  and  some  other  of  his  friends,  will  I  t^is  tract  to  all  good 
students;  ^Live  merrily y  O  my  friends^  free  fi^om  cares^  per- 
plexity^ at^uishy  grief  of  mind ;  live  merrily;  Isetitiae  coeium 
Tos  creavit:  ^  again  and  again  Ireqtiest  you  to  be  merry ;  if 
any  thing  troiwle  your  heaHs^  or  vex  your  souky  neglect  and 
contemn  it ;  'let  it  passe.  ^  And  this  I  enjoyn  you^  not  as  a 
divine  alone,  but  as  a  physician ;  for,  without  this  mirth,  which 
is  the  life  and  quintessence  of  physick,  medicines,  and  whatsoeva' 
is  used  and  applyed  to  prolong  the  life  of  man,  is  dull,  dead, 
and  of  no  force.  Dumfata  sinunt,  vivite  keti  (Seneca)  2  I  say 
be  merry: 

'  Nee  lusibus  virentem 
Viduemus  hanc  juventam. 

• 

•  Syotag.  de  Musis.  ■>  Atheasus,  lib.  12  et  U.  Assiduis  raulienim  Todbu, 

cantuque  symphoniae  palatium  Persanim  regis  totum  personabat.  Jovius,  hisL  lib.  18. 
<*  Eobanus  Hessus.  '  Fracastorius.  «  Vivite  ergo  laeti,  O  amici ;  procd 

ab  angustia,  vivite  Ueti.  f  Iterum  precor  et  obte$ior,  vivite  laeti :  illud,  qwd 

cor  urit,  «egligite.  s  Lxtus  in  pnesens  animus  quod  ultra  est  oderit  curare. 

Hor.  »»  He  was  both  sacerdos  et  medicus.  Haec  autem  non  lam  ut  sacerdos,  amid, 
mando  vobis,  quam  ut  medicus;  nam  absque  hac  unh  tamquam  medicinanim  vita,  nie- 
dicinac  omnes  ad  vitani  producendam  adhibits  moriuntur:  vivite  Ueti.  '  Locbeus. 

Anacreon. 
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It  was  Tiresias  the  pfojJiets  counsel  to  'Menippns,  that  tm- 
velled  all  the  world  over,  ©Ten  down  to  hell  it  self,  to  sedt 
content,  and  his  last  £irewell  to  Menippus,  to  be  meny, 
^Contemn  ike  world  (saith  he)  and  count  aU  that  is  in  it 
ranity  and  ttn/es:  this  onljf  covet  all  thy  life  long;  be  not 
curiaia,  or  aver  tolicitous  in  am/  thtTig,  but  with  a  leeli  composed 
land  contented  estate  to  cnjcy  thy  self,  and  above  aU  things'  to  be 
meny. 

Si,  MimDermiu  uti  ceruet,  sine  amore  jocisque 
Nil  est  jucundum,  vtvat  in  omore  jocitque. 

Nothing  better,  (to  coQclude  with  Solomon  EccIes.3.S2.}'^^ 
thai  a  Plan  should  rejmxe  in  his  affairs.  'Tis  the  same  advice 
which  every  physician  in  this  case  rings  to  his  patient,  as  "  Capi- 
vacciua  to  his:  avoid  over  much  study  and  perturbations  (^ 
the  minde,  and,  as  much  as  in  thee  lies,  live  at  hearts  easei 
Prosper  Caleniis  to  that  melancholy  cardinal  Cxsius,  "^amidst 
thy  serious  studies  and  business,  lae  jests  and  conceits,  pUws 
and  toyes,  and  tthatsoever  else  may  recreate  thy  mind.  No- 
thing better  then  mirth  and  merry  company  in  this  malady.  '  It 
begins  with  sorraa>  (saith  Montonus) :  il  must  be  expelled  with 
hilarity. 

But  see  the  mischief;  many  ihen»  knowing  that  meny 
company  is  the  only  medicine  against  melanchtSy,  will  there- 
fore n^lect  th^r  Dusiness,  and  m  another  extreme)  q>end  idl 
their  dayes  amonc  good  fellowes  in  a  tavern  or  an  oloJiouBe, 
and  know  not  otnerwise  how  to  bestow  thdr  time  but  in 
drinking;  malt-worms,  men-fishes,  or  water-snakes,  'qui 
bibunt  solum  ranarum  more,  nihil  comedentes,  like  so  many 
frogs  in  a  puddle.  'Tis  their  sole  exercise  to  eat  and  drink ; 
to  sacrifice  to  Volupia,  Rumina,  Edulica,  Fotina,  Meilona,  is 
all  their  reli^on.  They  wish  for  Fhiloxenus  neck,  Jupiters 
trinoctium,  and  that  the  sun  would  stand  still  as  in  Joshuas 
time,  to  satisfy  their  lust,  that  they  might  dies  noctesgue  per- 
gnecari  et  bibere.  Flourishing  wits,  and  men  of  good  parts, 
good  &shi<m,  and  good  worth,  basely  prostitute  themselves  to 


*  Lucian.  Necyornvitia'  (om-  fi-  ^  OmiiiA  munduu  dugai  vttima*  Hoc 

talum  iDii  vHi  perfOiuere,  ut,  pratentibui  bene  nunpautii,  miuimE  curioiiu,  lut 
uIU  in  le  nUcitui,  quaiii  plurimum  polet  viuoi  hiUrem  (rtducu.  '  Hildeiheiin, 

ipidL  U.de  Mania roL  161.  SludiilitFiiirunietiniaiipertuTiialianeiriigiat,eIquantuin 
polett.  juniode  Tint.  'Lib.  de  atift  bile.  Gravloribui  cuiii  ludoi  et  faceliu  ali- 

quaodo  iDterpoDe,  Jocoi,  et  qas  ulenl  animum  lelaxire.  ■  Contil.  30.  Mala 

vatetudo  aucta  el  cbniracia  eat  tridiiia,  ac  pniptere*  exhiUrsiioDe  tnimi  removenda. 
''Alhen.  dipaoioptu-Ub.  I. 
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every  regues  company,  to  take  tobacco  and  drink^  to  roane  and 
iililg  ^purrile  songs  in  base  places. 

>  Invemes  aliquem  cum  percussore  jacentem, 
Permixtum  nautis,  aut  iuribus,  aut  fugitivis : 

Which  Thomas  Erastus  objects  to  Paracelsus,  that  he  would 
lye  drinking  all  day  long  with  car-men  and  tapsters  in  a 
brothel-house,  is  too  frequent  amongst  us,  with  men  of  better 
note:  like  Timocreon  of  Rhodes,  muUa  bibensj  et  muUa 
varans^  ^c.  they  drown  their  wits,  seeth  their  brains  in  ale, 
consume  their  fortunes,  lose  their  time,  weaken  their  tem- 
jpe^tures,  contract  filthy  disease^,  rheumes,  dropsies,  calen- 
tures, tremor,  get  swoln  iuglars,  pimpled  red  faces,  sore  eyes, 
&c«  heat  their  livers,  alter  theur  complexions,  spoil  tneir 
stomacks,  overthrow  their  bodies,  (for  drink  drowns  more  then 
the  sea  and  all  the  rivers  that  fall  into  it) — mc^  funges 
and  casks — confound  their  souls,  suppress  reason,  go  from 
Scylla  to  Charybdis,  and  use  that  which  is  an  help,  to  tbar 
Vi\doing« 

^  Quid  refert,  morbo  an  ferro  pereamve  ruinlk  ? 

*  When  the  black  prince  went  to  set  the  exil'd  king  of  Castile 
into  his  kingdome,  there  was  a  terrible  battel  fought  betwixt 
the  English  and  the  Spanish ;  at  last  the  Spanish  fled ;  the 
English  followed  them  to  the  river  side,  v:>here  some  drowned 
themselves  to  avoid  their  enemies^  the  rest  were  killed.  Now 
tell  me  what  difference  is  between  drowning  and  killing?  A» 
good  be  melancholy  still,  as  drunken  beasts  and  b^mrs.  Conu 
pany,  a  sole  comfort,  and  an  only  remedy  to  aUjund  of  dis- 
content, is  their  sole  misery  and  cause  of  per^tion.  Ajs  Her- 
mione  lamented  in  Euripides,  make  mdieres  me  fecenad 
malam,  evil  company  marr*d  her,  may  they  jusdy  cpmpbdn,  bad 
companions  have  been  their  bane.'  For,  ^  malus  malum  vult, 
ut  sksui  simUis;  one  drunkard  in  a  c;ompany,  one  thief,  one 
whoremaster,  will,  by  hb  good  will,  make  aH  the  rest  as  bad  a$ 
himself: 


et  si 


Nocturnos  jures  te  formidare  vapores, 

be  of  what  complexion  you  will,  inclination,  Jlove  pr  hate,  be 
U  good  .or  bad,  if  you  come  amongst  them,  ypu  must  do  as 

*  Juvep.  iStt.  8.  ^  Hor.  *  Froisinrd.  hist  lib.  1 .  Hiyptni,  cum  Anglorain 

.Tires  ferre  non  posfent,  in  fugun  le  dedeniot,  6cc.   Pnedpitet  in  fluvium  le  iMfrmi*^ 
ne.ip  hostium  oiauiu  ▼eoirent.  *>  Ter.  *  J^oi;. 


/>V 
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they  do ;  yea,  *  thougli  it  be  to  the  prgudice  of  your  healthy 
you  must  drink  vencnwn  pro  vino.  Aiid  bo,  like  grass-hopper^ 
whilst  they  sing  over  their  ctips  all  summer,  they  starve  iil 
winter ;  and,  for  a  little  vain  merriment,  shall  find  a  sofrowfiil 
re<;:koning  in  the  end. 
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